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WRITING BUSINESS INSURANCE. 
Practical Methods of Securing 
Prospects 

By I. Barc 
ARTICLE ) 
[If we could always he 
the: 
human mind, salesmanship would resolve 


GEORGI 
(SECOND 
successful in ou 


tempts to fathom complexities of 


itself 
into a system of scientific correspondence—if 


there is any such thing—and the best letter 


writer would get the business. Unfortunately, 


such profound knowledge of the art of secur- 
ing public response is a little too much t 
| 


pect, so that the best we can do i 


find those subjects which are 
most in the minds of busines 
our appeal accordingly. 

It is always well to bear in mind that the 
waste basket is the most convenient place to 
put 


to arouse interest in life insurance sent to the 


letters in, and that most letters seeking 


business man usually find their last resting 


place there. In fact, the a letter of this 


VEerane 


type gets little more than a hasty glance at the 
first paragraph before it is on its way to ob- 
livion, and the man whom the writer confi- 
dently expected to impress has p ro 
gotten it. 
Nevertheless, 


that doesn't 


cannot be used advantageously. lar 


prove 


because some of the most important transac 
tions in the business world are conducts 
the 


be found, not with the “write-ec.” if 


mail, hence the 


solution of difficulty must 
vou please, 
but with the writer himself. 
Now, what is the keynote « 
solicitation ? 
Isn’t the 
when we place them in this way 


Of 


indicated 


attention, 


order of events clearly 


interest, desire, action? course it is, and 


the necessity of attracting attention 1s s 
damental a rule that we follow it 
sciously in every effort except usually 
correspondence. ‘There we are apt 
down; and sending out a dry, uninte 
commonplace letter, lacking every clement 
interest, we surprised that 


human are 


waste basket, which vawns for uninter 
things, gets it first. 

If the life insurance salesman 
uninteresting as 


2 1 
is usually a 


unattractive and 
usually are he would 
tunately for him he 
esting individual indeed if he can only vet 

a chance to be heard, and the millions of 
largs of new business written every day prov 
that surely enough. 


starve 


Very 


\4 


Now, to » interc sting, one have some 


Must 


knowledge of the which interest the 


things 


other man to show that he takes 


and be able 
thr se 


an interest it things himsel} In order 


to interest the employer or the banker, you 


must undoubtedly find what interests them 


out 


most keenly, and when you have learned that, 


strike that keynote in such a way as to atiraet 


attention from the first: and that brings us 


right into the practical part o1 


ur Story 


The things which interest every business 


man first of all are tho ings which have a 


] 


direct bearing upon the progress prosper- 


his business, lving of the 


ity of 


business, like 


especial problems with whic] 
yours and all others, is 


[f you learn that a man 1 pecially fond of 


dogs, and you have a dog to sell, you know 


vou would have difficulty in interesting 


And vou wouldn't start by telling hn 


him 


how cheap vour d was, either; nor woutd 


you waste time in telling him what a splendid 


thing it was to keep dogs, nor word would 


you say about the wonderful traits of dogs no1 
anything else like that 
No, indeed 


merely this: If it were cor 


What u would do would b 


venient to do so 


right in and let 


vou would bring the dos 
You w 


see it. ula put your prospect an ] 


dog face to face, conlident that when he 
l 


P ; z 5 
down into that qo2g’s eyes, and th 


back at him—if your prospect loved 


vour dog was kind of dog 


Wn 


sale would be half ide already 


Of if you couldn't bri 


course, 
Exhilat o\ 
thins 


itself as 
best 


eraph and a si 


next would 


sible 
1 understand, 


dog lover woul 


prospect began to ask questions 

know that it was pretty near 

down the shipping directions 
The that 


those 


fact is the salesmanship, 


consisted in just this 


cases, 
aroused interest, appealed to a sentimer 
sire, and allowed, as far ¢ 


to sell 


salesmanship. 


and th: 
When 
the thing vou have to sell, you must he 


himself 

you get a 

poor salesman then if you cant n ake 
inpinc A Man’s Invi 


The appeal to interest is consequently the 
keynote that we all have to strive 
Just where that interest lies in a 


ot so difficult to determine if 


for 1m s¢ 


. par 
ing. ! 


ticular case is 


1 
t]- 


you will just give a little study to the funda- 
mental principles underlying that 


business. 


particular 
Convince a man that you have some 
really good advice to give him, based upon a 
study of the conditions and problems of his 
(instead of 
salesmen make), 


mistake 
and you will have great 
difficulty in attracting his attention and arous- 


business yours, a some 


no 


ing his interest. 

In the following letters an effort has been 
made to cover in the most general way ele- 
ments which are vital in every business, and 
which therefore will arouse that interest and 
awaken the desire to learn more—a desire 
which lies dormant in the mind of every pro- 
gressive man in business life, large or small 
Of course, these letters are necessarily only 
general in character; they are not intended to 
represent more than the skeleton of the idea, 
a form which can be modified and changed, 
or enlarged upon, to suit the necessities and 
the conditions of the particular business you 
are working upon. 

lt is a good plan to concentrate for a while 
upon groups in a particular trade or industry; 
it makes you more expert yourself, and the 
familiarity with the business which you gain 
by contact with it becomes reflected in your 
letters, and that growing expertness is sure 
Your and 
familiarity with the other fellow’s daily prob- 


to develop response. sincerity 


lems will be recognized and bring its reward 
il new prospects attracted by that very at- 
tention and interest which you yourself learn 
to display. 

Here is a type of letter which might properly 
be used to start your series: 


Mr. JOHN H. CALKENS, 
229 Prospect Street, 
—ville, N. Y. 


DEAR Str: The success of all business con- 
cerns depends upon two things—Wise Adminis- 
tration, Adequate Capital. 

Without capital to employ at the time it is 
needed, or without a careful intelligent admin- 
istration, no coneern is free from danger no 
matter how promising its prospects. 

The ability to meet unexpected emergencies 
only gained by providing adequate protection in 
advanee—is often the crucial test which de- 
cides for success or failure. 

Business insurance provides certain of 
means to protect your concern against 
emergencies enabling you to strengthen 
business—safeguard its credit and advance 
reputation and general welfare. 

\ return of the Enclosed Card will bring you 
information which may prove to be of great 
value to you. 


the 
such 
your 
its 


Respectfully yours, 
I. N. S. UNDERWRITER. 
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Inelosed with this letter there should be a 
return postal card worded like this: 
I. N. S. UNDERWRITER. 

DEAR SIR: Without committing myself to any 
obligation, please send the information which 
you think will be of interest and value to me. 

A second letter sent about ten days after the 
first might be along this line: 


DEAR SIR: If someone in whom you had con- 
fidence walked into your office and told you that 
he possessed certain information of great value 
to your business and relating to its credit and 
prosperity, and offered to give you that infor- 
mation without any cost or obligation, you 
wouldn’t turn your back on him and ring for 
James to show him the door, would you? 

No, nor you wouldn’t throw him in the waste 
basket without listening to his story. 

You would be more apt to say: 

“All right, my friend, sit down and go to it!” 

We have information which we wish to give 
you, relating to welfare and prosperity of your 
business. Some of it will undoubtedly be new 
to you—and all of it is interesting and im- 
portant. 

We are not attempting to give it in this letter 
—but we do want to sit down by the side of yom 
desk for fifteen minutes and “go to it.” 

As we wish to do this only by appointment, 
will you write us and make the appointment? 

Respectfully, 
Fottow-Up Letters 

It is suggested that in your follow-up letters, 
which should be crisp, snappy and to the point, 
you try to cover some one feature of business 
insurance not generally known to business 
men. That insurance for example: 

Establishes and protects financial credit 

Provides cash to safeguard extended loans, 
thus protecting banks or other creditors 

Provides a sinking fund for various pur- 
poses exempt from taxation and drawing com- 
pound interest. 

Provides a ready fund available for borrow- 
ing ready cash in time of financial stress with- 
out calling upon your banker. 

Provides a fund for the purpose of meeting 
debts or other special contingencies. 

Provides protection for endorsers or for the 
personal or perishable business. 

\nd so on, attempting in each letter to cover 


only one of these points, or such other points 





as your investigation of the company’s affairs 
has convinced you is particularly vital. Make 
your letters moderately brief, say all you have 
to say, but say it in few words, and aim cot 
tinually to start correspondence ending in 
interview. 

For the interview is the chief end you should 
work for in all your letters: interview re- 
quested by your correspondent has high pos- 
sibilities, because when you are invited to call 
you know that you are on the road to a sal 

Persistency in correspondence is a virtue 
that many salesmen lack. Never be discout 
aged because your first few letters have failed 
to bring direct returns. If you do not receive 
returns from your correspondence study your 


] 
n then 


they fail 


letters to see where the fault lies i 
for it does lie in them and in you—if 

to awaken interest. And you may be sure of 
one thing, just as soon as you really do awaken 
interest you v1 hear from them all right 
There is no trouble with getting prospects by 
nail except the initial trouble of making your- 
self and your letter interesting. 


Put yourself, as well as you can, in the 


place of the man who will receive them. Put 
it this way: 

“Tam in the embroidery business. I have 
a factory engaging seventy-live men. 1 have 
a partner who is fifteen years older than [ am. 
| have a prosperous business to-day, but I have 
had to turn some sharp corners before I got to 
this point, consequently I know what business 


risks are. received this letter regarding 
business insurance. lHlow does it strike me?” 

If you can successfully analyse your efforts 
that way your letters will not go to the waste 
basket, but put right on the top of that special 
little pile of papers which every man has on 
his desk somewhere, labeled in his mind, 

“For My Personat ATTENTION” 


Changes in Field 

The Northwestern Mutual announces several 
important field changes‘ to take effect on Janu- 
ary 1 Emil J. Kohl appointed general agent 
East St. Louis, succeeding J. B. Maguire. E. E 
Contrall appointed general agent in Springfield, 
Ill., also succeeding J. B. Maguire. La Verne 
M. Bull appointed general agent for Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; succeeding S. D. Stockton. T. A 
Cory, general agent for Virginia and North 
Carolina, has released North Carolina, wiere 
R. C. and Frederick Aunspaugh have been ap- 
pointed general agents. FE. W. Chubb has be 
advaneed from the home office to the general 
agency of Manchester, N. H., succeeding the 


late Charles E. Parks 


Northwestern Men Dine 

The Middle Atlantic and New England States 
agencies of the Northwestern Mutual Life In 
surance Company held their fourth annual con 
vention and banquet at the McAlpin Hotel on 
Tuesday evening. The New York agency of 
John I. D, Bristol was well represented 
Mr. Bristol is one of the company’s largest pro- 
ducers and also very popular with his men. 
if 


the dinner is any way a true indication of the 


the enthusiasm and good spirit displayed at 


enthusiasm with which these Northwestern 
agents go after business, this department’s 
staff will surely produce a larger volume of 


business in 1917 than ever before written 


Issues New Policies 

The Provident Life and Accident of Chatta 
nooga has organized a department, in charge ot 
A. S. Caldwell, formerly of the Prudential and 
Volunteer Life, to write ordinary and inter 
mediate life policies Kull protection policie 
covering life, health and accident will be a fea- 
ture. The ordinary policies will include liberal 
non-forfeiture and total and permanent dis 
ibility clauses The intermediate policies will 
be written from $250 to $1000, with premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually, quarterly or 


monthly 


An Interesting Group Policy 

Louis Bossert & Sons, Incec., lumber dealers 
employing over seven hundred and fifty men, lo- 
cated at Brooklyn, New York, have presented 
all their employees who have been in service 
two years or more with a life insurance policy 
equal in amount to one year’s salary, not in ex- 
cess of $3000 in the Equitable Life Assuranc« 
Society through the John M. Riehle agency. 

The policy became effective midnight, Decem 
ber 31, 1916, the amount involved being about 
S600 000 

This protection covers everybody in service 
two years or more from the president of the 
company down to the office boy. In case of the 
death of an employee covered by this plan the 
insurance provides that the yearly wage pre 
vailing at the time of death shall be paid one 
year more to the beneficiary in twelve equal 
monthly payments 


‘| hursday 


Squints 
Shakespeare: “Things won are done. Joy's 
soul lies in the doing.” One reason for suc- 
ceeding is worth a hundred for failure. \Vj 
ning his consent to take a policy gives {hy 


soul joy. Ergo, exhaust your entire stock 
resources to bring him over before you leq 
ff you haven't much of a stock, replenish i 
enlarge it—improve it. You have no business 
to solicit anyone with a shelf-worn stock of 
arguments that took a ride with Father Noah 
in his launch. Brace up, get somethine new 
read, observe, listen, think. If you allow your- 
self to become a weakling—a back number— 
don't you dare charge your failure to the 
business. 

Telephones are great time-savers—if your 
prospect calls you up. If he says, “Hello! Ts 
that you, Tiss? Can you drop in about 12 for 
a few minutes?” I always fill my fountain pen 
and get a clean blank. He means biz. But, if 
I should lean back in my swivel, put my feet 
on my desk, and then call up a half dozen men 
by ‘phone, requesting an interview, | get: 
“Sorry, too busy!” “No use, not in the mar- 
ket.” “Not if I see you first!” “Nothing 
doing,” and so on. Some Sandow § should 
throw me out the fifth-story window, so J 


1 
i 


would strike on my ivory head. 

Realistic: “Smell anything, grandma?” 
asked a little fellow who was lying on the floor, 
drawing. Grandmother sniffed the air and 
declared she smelled nothing. 

The young artist gave a few finishing 
thes and said, “Well, you ought to. I have 

Ae 


‘ust drawed a skunk! 
That boy will make a life insurance agent 
ite will belong to the impressionistic school of 
muinters. A slash, a daub, and there’s the im- 
pression whether it is much of a picture or not 

/inpression—to press in—drive home—make 
it stay. D’ve ever have a chap say, “I haven't 
forgotten what you said to me twenty years 
ago.” What? Well on the canvas of his 
heart, with brush and pigment, you made an 
impression that will soften but endur 
Shucks! The agent who can't be a Whistler 
at painting better lay aside his palette and 
OTasp a pick 

‘Plant patience in the garden by thy soul 
Phe roots are bitter but the fruits are sweet.” 
In t?y business our soul's garden needs to be 
well fertilized with phosphorus and bone meal, 
1e soil spaded deep down to hard pan, so the 
moisture won't leech and the roots rot; prune 
off suckers and branches growing wrone that 
a shapely growth may result, and water it with 
soft water, not too much. Then watch the 
leaves come out followed by beautiful blos 
soms and later by rich, juicy fruit. Eh? Some 
tree! 
What suffering while he hesitates! What 


] 


Calne 





while he puts you off! What resig- 
nation when he acts like a bone-head! What 
tranquillity when he fails to pass! What 
serenity when he makes a promise and breaks 
it! What composure when he gives you a note 
and repudiates it when due! 

Ripe, luscious, juicy, exquisite, ambrosial 
fruit! “Plant patience,’ and lots of it, my 


hoy! RO: Fico 
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GREAT 1916 RESULTS 
Most Prosperous Year for All Classes 
of Life Companies 
LARGEST NEW BUSINESS EVER WRITTEN 
Greater Gains in Business in Forcee—Some 
Karly Returns—Group Insurance 
Flourishing 
When the financial returns of the life in- 
surance coimpanies for the year 1910 are made 
up, it will be found that all high records of 
past years have been broken not only in new 
business but, what is more important still, in 


eain in insurance in force. ‘Throughout the 





year there was manifest evidence tl 
wave of business prosperity had been felt by 
the life insurance companies to an unusual 
degree, and company after company reported, 
in its monthly business, a heavy percentage oi 
eain over the corresponding period of the pre 
vious vear, which was in itself a good year 
The gains made have not been contined to the 
large companies, meaning those in the billion 
aire class, but the medium-size companies and 
the small companies have shared equally in the 
prosperity. The faet that the gains made in 
insurance in force are very much in excess 0 
those of previous years is an indication that 


L Sgt 


the business is of much higher ality, and 


that of the large issucs oO 


proportion renewed last year. 





There was a kable devel pment 1 
group insurance, which was participated in !y 
several companies, id the total r tl Class 





of business written during t 
ereater than in any year since the establish 
ment of the plan. At this writing, few com- 
panies have announced their total issues, but it 


is safe to say that ninety per cent of the com- 


panies will show larger increases, both im new 


business and gain in insurance in foree, than 
in the previous year, with corresponding gains 
in income and assets. The following returns 


have been received from some companies : 


New York Like INSURANCE COMPANY 


hat during the 
<e- : ] ~ | ee c — aeat 
vear It issued 127,CcO policies Tor new paid 


insurance amounting to more than $262,000,000 


indicating a gain of sonie $38,000,000 for thi 
ir. In increased its insurance in force by 
ut $110,000,.0eco, and now has on its books 


1,225,000 polict s for about $2,514,000,c00 





ine the vear the company paid death losses 

»29,.000,.000, while othet 
ie tides 

exceeded S35 1,000 ,0CC 


kine a total of SXo.000,.000 disbursed to its 


policyholders, or about $5,000,000 more than m 





revious vear. The satisfactory feature ot 
t] mpany’s showing is that while it loaned 
; polievholders $25,000,000 during the vear 

he amount of loans repaid was in excess 
t unt granted, so that in this respect 
was the best year that the company ever 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

Vhis company reached the maximum of new 
Ii insurance authorized by the New York 


rance Laws, and reports new business paid 


f over $113,800,000, being a gain over IQ15 





of more than $35,400,000. Its paid premiums 
in the life department increased by $2,748,000, 
the total being $13,060,000. “The total premiun 
income of the company for all departments, 
including the Travelers Indemnity Company, 
was over $33,037,000, showing a gain of 


$6,594,000. 


ProvipeNt Lire snp ‘Trust Company 

This company, as usual, presented its com- 
plete annual statement in the papers of its 
home city, Philadelphia, on January 1, which 
showed that during the year its new business 
amounted to $54,611,821, being a gain of $11.- 
444,288 over the preceding year. Its insurance 
in force increased by $25,081,091, and now 
amounts to $350,340,423. The premium income 


for the year was $12,032,302, showing a 





$1,104,992; the assets are now reported at 
$93,065,347, being a gain of $5,341,324. The 
company starts the new year with a revised 
form of contract containing many valuable 
features, reference to which is made in an- 


other column 


OTHER COMPANY XEPORTS 


The Illinois Life of Chicago announces that 





its outstanding 


“Q 1: . — : 
SSO,000,000, being a vain ot $4,000,000 for the 


i a 
year; its net admitted asset anount to over 
$13,060,000; Income was over $3,000,000, whil 


‘- ; i, 3 
the payments to polievholders for the year @x- 
ceeded $1,350,000 


} 


Phe Peoria Life of Peoria, Hl... closed the 





year with written business of $5,350,000, a g 


S a . 121 1 : : 
~F OVer $000,000, While tie business 


force 


is Now $17,350,000 and the assets over $1,500,- 
000. During the current year the company will 
enter two more States, and aims at writing 
$8,0c0,000 before the end of December The 
company’s managers consider it the best year 
vet experienced 
The Northern Life of Seattle reports new 
business of $5,200,000, with total insurance in 
force of $13,250,000; every menth during tort 
showed an excess of business over that of any 
corresponding month in the company’s 
Some of the larger companies reached the 
limit prescribed by the New York laws some 
weeks ago, and have on hand a vast amount 
of new business to be issued in the first week 
of the year. The Metropolitan Life will prol 
ably report considerably in excess of its 1015 
writings, as will also the Prudential in ordinary 
husiness, while the industrial busin 
] 


companies has been greater than 





vious year. The chances are that the Equitahl 
of New York will show more than $200,c00, 
ooo, including group insurance, while the 
Mutual Life will probably he in the neighbor 


1 coo 
hood ol 175,000,000 


Groupe INSURANCI 

Some large group transactions were re- 
corded in the last week of the year, the most 
interesting and largest of which was that exe 
cuted by the Equitable Life Assurance Societ) 
upon 40,000 employees of the Union Pacific 
Railway System, involving over $30,c00,c00 of 
insurance. Under this group plan insurance is 


provided equivalent to one year’s salary not to 
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exceed $25,000 on each employee of the Union 
Pacific. A notable feature in connection with 
ihis imsurance of the Union Pacitic Railway is 
that health and accident insurance is also pro 
vided, the Continental Casualty Company of 
Chicago taking that group, which covers pay- 
ments for injuries and disability on every one 
who has been one year in the employ of the 
Union Pacific Railway System. 

President Day states that since the in- 
auguration of group insurance in 1912 new 
records have been continually made. Mont- 
gomery Ward Company of Chicago took 
$7,000,0co of insurance, which was beaten by 
the Studebaker Corporation, whose group in- 
surance covers 10,000 employees. The next 
large transaction was the B. l’. Goodrich Com- 
pany, which covered 18,000 workers, and now 
comes the Union Pacific Railway System with 
$0,000 employees. Apart from this last large 
deal some fifty large firms and corporations 
have taken group insurance with the Equitable 
during the closing weeks of the year, distribut- 
ing $15,000,0co of insurance in this way among 
their employees. 

The Travelers Insurance Company has also 
been active in placing group insurance, and 
one of their latest transactions was with the 
Evening Post of New York. The owners of 
this paper have covered employees in the 
mechanical departments to the extent of more 
than $100,000. Every person of one year's 
standing is insured for $300; those of two 
vears’ standing $600, and so on up to a maxi- 
mum of $1000 for six years’ service or more. 
The Evening Post is the first big metropolitan 


daily to place group insurance on its men. 


New Jersey Life’s New Directors 

The New Jersey Life Insurance Company, at 
a meeting of the board of directors, held in the 
office of the president, 165 Broadway, New 
York city, elected the following as members of 
the board: J. Franklin Fort, ex-Governor of 
New Jersey; O. B. Huntsman, vice-president of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad; Anthony J 
Drexel, Jr., banker, and Francis Williams, pres- 
ident of the Broad and Market National Bank 
of Newark. Ex-Judge Edward E. McCall. 
brother of the late John A. McCall, president of 
the New York Life, is the president of this new 
corporation. 


Our Home Life Insurance Company 

Our Home Life Insurance Company of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is the only company organized 
under the laws of that State and is plowing its 
way along without reference to the retirement 
of other Southern companies. Thus far the 
company has confined its business to Florida, 
but is now arranging to enter Virginia and the 
District of Columbia, where it expects to ob- 
tain a fair volume of business during the cur- 
rent year. The company began business in 
1910 and has been conducted along careful and 
conservative lines. Its officers are: President. 
Cc. R. Allen; secretary, Frederick A. Johnson; 
treasurer, W. H. Milton. 


Death of W. A. Sawyer 


At the office of the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
sociation of Monmouth, Ill., last week, Secre- 
tary W. A. Sawyer was suddenly stricken with 
apoplexy and died within a few minutes. He 
had been secretary of the association from the 
start and was a well-known figure in his home 
town, which he had served twice as Mayor 
He was in his sixtieth year. 
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It therefore behooves every man to insure 
while there is yet time. 

It should be remembered in considering this 
table that as only the actual issues of the year 
ig15 are considered, the policies were on the 
average but six months old, and a much higher 
figure would appear if all losses were included 
which occur in the first complete policy year. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY AND DIS- 
ABILITY CLAUSES 


Wisconsin Insurance Department Asks for 
Opinions 

Representatives of all life insurance compa- 
nies doing business in Wisconsin have been in- 
vited by Insurance Commissioner M. J. Cleary to 
attend a hearing, to be held at Madison, Friday, 
January 5, to present views on the question of 
double indemnity. 

The letter of invitation sent out said, in part. 


The following questions are to be determined 
in connection with these proposals: 

1. Are the double indemnity provisions de- 
sirable for the policyholders For the com- 
panies? 

2. What restrictions, if any, should be placed 
on the benefits granted? 

3. Are the double indemnity benefits for death 
by accident permitted under the Wisconsin sta- 
tutes? If not, what amendment is necessary to 
permit same? 

4. If the double indemnity provisions are per- 
mitted: (a) What should be the basis on which 
the premium charges for such benefits are com- 
puted? (b) What should be the basis on which 
the reserves for such benefits are computed? 

5. Are the total and permanent disability pro- 
visions desirable for the policyholders? For the 
companies? 

6. What restrictions, if any, should be placed 
on the benefits granted? 

7. To what extent are the total and per- 
manent disability benefits limited by the Wis- 
consin statutes? Is it advisable to remove all 
restrictions and limitations? If so, what amend- 
ment is necessary to accomplish this purpose? 

8. If the total and permanent disability pro- 
visions are permitted: (a) What should be the 
basis on which the premium charges are com- 
puted? (b) What should be the basis on which 
the reserves for such benefits are computed? 

The legislature of this State will convene on 
January 10, 1917. If legislation on any of the 
matters is desirable, it should be acted upon 
at this session. 





Another communication read, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


This department desires to be fully informed 
as to company practice in the matter of double 
indemnity benefits, in the event of death by 
accident, and total and permanent disability 
benefits, which are contained in life insurance 
policies. This information is wanted in order 
that we may decide on the proper attitude to be 
taken as regards such benefits in Departmental 
rulings or suggestions on any legislation which 
may be proposed. 

You are therefore kindly requested to answer 
the following questions in so far as they apply 
to your company: 

1. What kind or kinds of double indemnity 
benefits are granted under policies which are 
how being issued by your company in any of 
the States? 

2. Send copies of all clauses providing such 
benefits which are contained in policies now be- 
ing issued in any of the States. 

3. State the exact basis on which the rates for 
each kind of double indemnity benefits are com- 
puted. 

1. State the exact basis on which the reserves 
for each kind of double indemnity benefits are 
computed 

>». Judging from the experience of your com- 
Dany, what would you consider to be a safe and 
advisable basis on which the rates and reserves 
for such benefits could be computed? 

6. What kind or kinds of total and perma- 
nent disability benefits are granted under poli- 
cies which are now being issued by your com- 
Pany in any of the States? 

7. Send copies of all clauses providing such 


benefits which are contained in policies now be- 
ing issued in any of the States. 

Ss. State the exact basis on which the rates for 
cach kind of total and permanent disability 
benefits are computed. 

%. State the exact basis on which the reserves 
for each kind of total and permanent disability 
benefits are computed. 

10. Judging from the experience of your com- 
puny, What would you consider to be a safe and 
advisable basis on which the rates and reserves 
for such benefits could be computed? 

ll. Has your experience demonstrated the de- 
strability of the double indemnity provisions? 
Explain fully. 

12. What restrictions, if any, should be placed 
on such provisions? 

13. Has your experience demonstrated the de- 
sirability of the total and permanent disability 
provisions? Explain fully. 

14. What restriction, if any, should be placed 
on such provisions? 


Taxation of Deposits in Ohio 

In regard to the question of placing upon the 
tax duplicate the securities deposited by for- 
eign insurance companies, the auditor of Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, Friday notified the commission 
that he would not obey their instructions be- 
cause of the fact that they were incorrect. The 
Tax Commission had notified the county auditor 
to place securities on the tax list to the 
amount of $1,750,000, but the county auditor 
notified the Tax Commission that he had placed 
on the duplicate $4,829,000, which is the correct 
amount for which the insurance companies are 
chargeable. 

The present controversy dates Sack to some 
years ago, when, through a +: it begun in 
Franklin, the Supreme Court dec ed that bonds 
deposited by foreign insurance companies were 
taxable. The insurance companies then had a 
law passed exempting them from taxation. This 
law was then declared to be unconstitutional 
by the Attorney General of Ohio. 

The auditor calls the attention of the Tax 
Commission to the delay in acting under the 
Attorney General's decision, and stated that in 
its haste to do something when it learned the 
auditor’s office was working on the matter the 
commission certified an amount that did not 
include back taxes or penalties. 

A suit will probably result to determine the 
constitutionality of the exemption statute. 

If the auditor’s act is sustained the income 
to the county from these taxes will be about 
$75,000 annually. 


Tax on Deposits in Texas 

It is held by the Supreme Court of Texas 
that securities of a home life insurance com- 
pany representing investments of its capital 
stock deposited with the State Treasurer under 
the Act of 1907, Chapter 170, for the purpose ot 
entitling it to advertise the fact of such de- 
posits, and print the same upon their policies, 
and which had remained in the hands of the 
State Treasurer for more than a_ temporary 
period, are taxable in the city of Austin for the 
years of 1908 and 1909. This opinion was in the 
case of the Guarantee Life Insurance Company of 
Houston, from Travis county, and was af- 
firmed. Subsequent to 1909, a law was passed by 
the legislature fixing the status of such securi- 
ties at the home office as far as it applies to 
home companies. The Department of Insurance 
and Banking, however, takes the position that 
this decision affects out-of-State companies, and 


that the deposits made by these companies 
the State Treasury are taxable at Austin. 


The Security Industrial Lite Insurance Company 
has been incorporated at Baton Rouge, La., to write 


industrial insurance. 
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INSURANCE SECTION 
Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Holds 
Annual Meeting 
PROMINENT INSURANCE MEN SPEAK 
Life Insurance, Life Conservation and Thrift 
Among the Topics 
On Thursday and Friday last the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
held its annual meeting in New York, among 
its most interesting features being the ses- 

sions devoted to life insurance and thrift. 

Louis I. Dublin, chairman of the social and 
economic science section, in his interesting re- 
marks spoke of their interest in life insur- 
ance as a _ social institution, saying that it 
Was proposed to examine the part that life in- 
surance plays in the modern world, how it 
affects our everyday life, how well it meets the 
purposes for which it was originally conceived, 
and to consider some possibilities for useful- 
ness that have grown up incidentally with the 
development of the business. Continuing, h« 
said: 

We have arranged for this meeting on life insu 
ance because it is of interest to the social economist 
lew modern activities touch the community at se 


many points. The development of thrift, the prevet 
tion of destitution, the accumulation of large funis 
and their aid in the financing of large industrial en 
terprises like railroads, the erection of buildings and 
the fuller development of cities, all are furthered 

the institution of life insurance. More recently ti 
life insurance companies have begun to play a very 
considerable part in the reduction of the death rat 
from preventable disease and in the development of the 
public health movement. Some of them provide nurs 
ing for the sick policyholder, more seek to check «ce 
generative processes through annual physical examina 
tions, and all are engaged in a programme of healt 


education. The life insurance companies have become 
more and more conscious of their opportunities for so 
cial service in their own field. Indeed, the watchword 
in the life insurance world to-day is more and bettet 


service, 

It is with this idea in mind that we have brou; 
together a group of men, each one of whom will in 
terpret for us some important phase of life insurancé 
in its relation to our community well-being. 

HALEY FISKE ON “LIFE INSURANCE AS 
A BASIS OF SOCIAL ECONOMY” 
Vice-President Haley Fiske, of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, spoke upon the above- 

mentioned subject. He said, in part: 

Very few recognize how intimately life insurance 
enters into the domestic life of the people, nor the 





extent to which it has developed and built up the 
country and now sustains the machinery of civilized 
life. 

Consider first how widespread in the commonwealth 
is the insurance of lives. At the end of 1915 there 





were 43,133,415 policies in force in the United States 
and Canada, as compared with a population of, say, 
110,000,000. We estimate that these forty-three 
millions of policies were upon twenty-five to thirty 
millions of lives, and therefore that about a quarter of 
the population is insured. These are the ures of 244 
regular reserve companies. ‘The insurance in foree was 
$23,756,472,828. * * * To realize the significar 

of these figures, consider, next. what life in 











Fundamentally it is the association of mt s of 
people who realize that while nothing is more certait 
than death, nothing is more uncertain for each healthy 
individual than the date of death; that death is 
pecuniary loss to the dependents; that there is 


necessity to tide over a period during which new ad 
justments can be made in the lives of the survivors: 
that for this period assistance is needed. The contribu 
tions of these numbers of people go into a fund out of 
which this help is furnished : Ve have a 
right, after all these years and the tremendous extent 
of life insurance, to say that the svstem is the result of 
conscious mutual helpfulness. t is a social insti 
The family which draws a de benefit after 
premium is not drawing cha he ¢ 
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rity. Phe 
the holder of the policy was undertaken in 
with the view of helping others, and _ the 
others arising from the unexpected death 1 
fulfilment of an obligation which was 
¥ x % 





A Practica Brorierttoop 
Life insurance is therefore a brotherhood whose 
operations are intensely practical. Ame n life insut 
ance companies distributed during 1915, $580,121,669 in 
’ } 











the payment of death claims and mz end 
ments—over one-half of the national Chink of 
the excitement the Government would arouse if 
undertook to pay its debt in a single year! Think of 
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pany will pay only the reserve value of the policies 
f death during the period of such service. 





in case | 
Again, the military risk on the firing line is co 
Jargely to the younger men, many ot whom 
sured at all with the regular companies, an 
] 





a class, only infrequently carry large policies 
in Germany, at least, e mo 
ian population has been consid 


iverage during years of peace, 














erably tl 

a situation probably traceable to a more restricted 

-diet, more efficient and universal care, less use ol 

alcoholic beverages and much more constant and coi 

puls physical exercis¢ 7 ; 
Apprehension was felt concerning the  atter-w 





effects on those who have served. The in 





a careful study of such effects was suggested, 
large proportion of those serving in the armies has 
been affected by heart and kidney ailme t 









nephritis and venereal disease. [ad mor 

especially from tuberculosis, are also anticipated 

future as regards the three million prisoners of 
things considered, it was believed desirable 


incurporate a war risk clause in future American poli 








cies. In this respect the companics it to be give 
latitude in chaging an ex ane 
and provision might be ma 

tra premium, The v of 





excess ¢ 
the re 
bear ) 1 

burden in part should 
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Chicago Pension Funds 
rhe pension funds of the Chicago teachers, 
policemen and firemen are actuarially and hope- 
lessly insolvent, according to a report made to 
the Governor by the Illinois Pension Laws Com- 


‘his shows that it is absolutely im- 





mission 
possible on the present income to meet the lia 
bilities of the funds. The teachers’ fund has 
an actuarial deficiency with the present value 
of $5.000,000; the firemen’s fund of over $15,060, 
000, and the policemen’s of over $30,000,000 
The report says that practically all the pen 
sion funds are based on haphazard provisions, 
providing for certain payments by the city and 
the beneficiaries, but apparently with no calcu 
lation as to whether these would eventually 
be adequate to meet the liability. The adop 
tion of a revised pension plan based on correct 
principles is recommended as a Way to aver 
an inevitable crisis. Very much the same con 
ditions were discovered by a similar investiga 
tion in New York city recently. These pensit 
funds are run by the public officials, under 1 
State laws, and yet the State wants to go im 
the regular insurance business, When if ha 
operate a pension 


shown that it cannot even 


fund properly. 


Texas Life Companies Retired 
According to statistics compiled by the Stat 
Department of Insurance and Banking there was 
comparatively little activity towards the for 
mation of new insurance companies in Texas 
during 1916. In this same period three Texa 
life insurance companies have ceased to do bus 
ness. The three life companies that have passed 
out of existence are the Amarillo National Life 
of Amarillo, which reinsured in the California 
State Life of Sacramento, Cal.; the Prudential 
Life of San Antonio, whose business was rein 
sured in the First Texas State Insurance Com- 
pany of Galveston and the Guarantee Life of 
Houston, whose business was reinsured by the 


Varmers Life of Denver, Col. 


Massachusetts Companies Successful 
The Massachusetts life insurance compantes 
which have their home offices in Boston report 
Although, ¢ 


the largest year in their history. 
course only estimates are available, the Joh 
Hancock Mutual will undoubtedly have written 
sixtv-five millions of ordinary business, an in 


t! and 


crea of about fifteen millions over 11 





, 
about one hundred and seventy millions in in- 
dust 1 business. as against one hundred and 
forty millions The Columbian National Life 


Will ive about fourteen and a half millions 
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paid-for business, an increase of three millions 
over 1915, while the Boston Mutual Life has 
vritten about five and a half millions, showing 
an increase of about haif a million over 1915 
In accordance with its policy in tl respect no 
estimat from th of tl Ne Engl | 
Mutual i be obt its off Ss 
to wall ) fow di x ie a il f 1 
New and rance 
(Companies 

Ie del presented lists ¢ life insu 

e con Which w i nsed or pro 

ted or Whicl sed busl s during 16 





OLD LINE 











Agricultural Company, I 
City, Micl Capi . lent, Fra 
Fr. MeGinnis secl Bensor ( 
meneed bi ness Lit! 

Federal nlo ( ! inv. Ci 





cinnati, Ohio.—Capital, $190,600. President, R. B 


Palmer; secretary, D. 
nary and industrial 

















Fidelits Reserv Compat tte 
Neb. sident, Dr. Barto B cr 
tary, €. Temple, succeeding Life 
Association of Lexington, Ky 

Globe Life Insurance Company, Sal i, Ka 
Capital, $100,000. 9 Pre lent. Geo pke ee- 
retary and manager, Felix Broeke) 

troquois Life Insurance Com} Louisvill 

President, Dr. Hem BE. \ \ 
Cc. C. MeClarty. 

Lutheran Internationa Insural Company 
Chicago, Ill. (executive office, O \ 11} 
Capital, $300.00 Presid t J oO | oy n 
secretary. B. O. Ber 








National Fidelity Lif 
Sioux City. Ia.—Capital, 
Ralph N. Rice: secretary y 
ceeding the Fidelity Life Insurance Company. 
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Omaha Tife Insurance Com} 
(mutual) President, FE. M. Searle, Jr r 
tarv, W. H. Wigton. Writes life at lent 








Life Assural 


Providers ) ‘ 
$100,000 President, Dr M os 


111.—Capital 
Bozinek: secré y 
dinary and industrial 

Shenandoah Life Tnsurane Company Roa- 
noke. V: Capital, $500,000 President, R. H 
Angell: secretary \\ I, Andrew Writ 


tary 








ordinary 
PROJECTED 
























Aeme Tife Insurance Company Peoris Tl 
Canital. $500,900 President, Theo. C. Loeht 
secretary, A. F. Loeh 

American Mutual Tif Insuran 
Cleveland, Ohio.—Capital, $1,000,060 
a. W. Vi Fleet 

Chicago and Northwestert Life Tnsuran 
Company, Chicago Tl1 Canital, $200,000. Pres 
re nt. John G. Moneriell Temperant ‘company 

Commonwealth Life Assurance Company of 
Chicago Capital, $200.000 

Des Moines 1 and Annuity Compat D 
Moines, Ta Capital. $190.000 Surplus 

Fauitv Life Insurance Company, Great Fall 
Mont.—Capital. $250.00 

National Negro Life Insurane 


kegee, Ala.—President. E. T 

New Jersey Life Insurance 
N. I: president, FE. EB. MeCall; 
P. Moffat: treasurer, A. W. 








Procident Ww. C€ 
Conklin. 

Superior Life Tnsurane Company. Chieago 
111.—Canital. $100.000. President, L. 0. V. Evert 
hard . 

RETIREMENTS AND CHANGES 


Amarillo Natienal Life Tnsuranee Company 





Amarillo. Tex.—Reinsured by California State 
Saerament 

California ndard Ti Company 
San Francisco, Cal.—Liat 

Central Life Tnsurance Lexington 
Kv.—Reinsured in Inter-Southern of Louis 





ville. Mareh, 1916 
Central National Tife Insurance Company 
TineolIn. Neb Reinsured in Central States ofl 
St. Louis January, 1916 
Dakota Western Assurance 
Falls. S. D.—Reinsured in Surety Fund Life 
Minneapolis 
Lexington life Insurances 


Company. Sioux 
of 


Company, Lebanon 


TATOR 7 


/ 








Lint Reinsured in Indiana National Life of In- 
lianapolis, Int 

veCrTidia Lite Insu l Compan 

lis, Ind.—Merged with Pan-Americ: 
Orleans, April, 1916 

North State Life Insurance Company, Kinston 


N. C.—Reinpsured in United Life and Accident 
Concord, N. H., March, 1916 
Prudentiai Life Insurance: 
nile, Tex Reins 
if strial in 


Company, San An- 
‘ed ordinary in Southland 
st State Life October, 1916 
Ii] Reinsured in Peo- 





f 





New Policies of the Provident Life and 
rust Company of Philadelphia 

With the advent of the new year the Provi- 

dent Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 

issues a completely revised form of policy. 

The changes of major interest are as follows: 

\ll restrictions as to occupation, residence or 


the revision, and 


ng to suicide within the first 
ition retained. There is no 


travel have been removed 





the provision re 








restriction relating to military or naval servic 
, new form the basis of cash values has 
be ne to the following: For the tenth 


and each succeeding policy year the cash 
alue is the full American three and one-half 
pe r cent reserve. <A graded surrender chargc 
ted prior to the t nth year. Prior re 


the sixth 4 


year this 








deduce 





er charge is $10 












































for each thousand doll: \t th 
| { e 
end of the sixth year it is $8. th seventh 4 l 
=o the eighth year $4 and the ni; th y i. 
The paid-up insurance and ext nded ft rm il 
ars Ce a mat itically equivalent to the 
cash value The general « f the chang 
Ink non-iorieliul Value a 
liberal ¢ 1 they ] ‘ ee 
Che yan alu Lor ¢ 
always $10 less th st 
casn 
Vi It has } n com 
l that this argi t ’ 
| eel gin between the loan and 
\ has tend to a greater } i ne 
n tl , ; 
abe insurance, and has k t tl rate of sur 
ler t lower figui h vould oth r ; 
J ( othe WI1S¢ 
have een the case 
Dividends left to la t 
Pe ele ati to th redit 
sth \ De cd to interest at 
l t¢ as thé com] may declare but 
\ less n th ep ° 
oe : : tl n three per cent per annum 
etotore tnrese of oa yn 
sat ) per ¢ t only has been al- 
Th nti . 
he optio ethods of settlement under the 
( policy are 


‘ged and improved. 
yr of the policy 
part of its 
paid during 
ch rate as the 


Under option 
may be left wi 
general funds, 


the lifetime of 















company may each year declare, but not ] 
the vearly of three per cent 
nde optic th ad Ms 
ad r option “2” the proceeds of the policy 
Mav be applied te urchase a lif spe 
oe piled to purchase a life annuity. pay 
le son entitled to receive the pro- 
eds icy ” 
O si 7 ] 
l vides for the payment of the 
ce ¢ ) y in instalments, from one to 


ber, as may be chosen in the 





election of ption Th Stalments will 
participate innual d ibution of sur 
3 of tt , 





ides a life income to the 
eceive the proceeds of the 


arantee of the income for 





t twenty or twenty-five years 
certain Th amount of th income de nends 
ipon the number of instalments certain and 
ipon the age of the payee at the time th: 
policy heecomes a claim. option is sub 
stantially the same as option “B” in the old 
form, except that the amounts of the instal- 








ments have been increased and that the instal- 

ments eertain will participate in the annual 

distribution of surplus of the company. 
Under endowment policies the valuable sur- 


vivorship income option, previously in effect. 
s retained: the only change being that the 





ome instalments certain will participate 
in the annual distribution of surplus. Option 
5" is available at the maturity of an en- 
dowment policy and provides a life income pay- 


able as long as the survivor of the insured 
and beneficiary shall live: with the guarantee 
of the income for at least ten, fifteen. twenty 
or twenty-five vears certain 

The form of contract of the endowment policy 
has been changed so that the term ‘“Bene- 
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ficiary’ applies to the person named in the 
policy to receive the proceeds if the policy be- 
comes a death claim. The person entitled to 
receive the proceeds of the policy at the ma- 
turity of the endowment will be known as the 
“endowment recipient.” 

In the ordinary form of endowment insurance 
the insured will normally be the endowment 
recipient, but in so-called business or corpora- 
tion insurance, which is playing a large part in 
the insurance world to-day, it is frequently de- 
sired that the proceeds of the policy at ma- 
turity be paid to a corporation, and not to the 
insured. The sub-division of the recipients of 
the benefits of the policy in the new form en- 
ables the company to prepare a policy which 
admirably fits the needs of business insurance. 


Continental Life of Wilmington, Del. 


In its ninth annual statement the Continental 
Life of Wilmington, Del., shows a continuation 
of the progress which has marked it since or- 
ganization. The company now possesses as- 
sets of $2,114,200, against which there are lia- 
bilities of $974,091, so that the surplus is $1.- 
140,109, including the capital stock of $515,220. 
This indicates a very high degree of financial 
strength. 

The Continental Life pays generous dividends 
to its policyholders, vet its net earnings last 
year were more than three times the dividends 
to its policyholders and were sufficient, in addi- 
tion to cover the regular dividend to stock- 
holders of twelve per cent, an extra dividend 
of six per cent and to carry a most substantial 
sum to surplus. Both policyholders and stock- 
holders have every reason to be satisfied with 
such a splendid showing. 


Life Notes 
—The Globe Life of Salina, Kan., at a _ recent 
meeting of the stockholders, voted to increase the 
capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 
—The Western Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines has purchased the building at 729-722 Sixth 


avenue for $70,000 and will remodel the structure for 
use as its home office. 


—The stockholders of the Volunteer State Life of 
Tennessee have voted to increase the capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000 out of surplus. 


—Edward S. Philpot has resigned as superintendent 
of agents of the life department of the American 
Bankers. Ile has been with the American Bankers 
the last few vears doing field work. 


—Ex-Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
7Etna Life, celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday on 
December 23. Many letters and telegrams were re- 
ceived congratulating him last week. 

J. Frank Hanly, former governor of Indiana and 
recently prohibition candidate for the presidency, has 
withdrawn his acceptance of the presidency of the 
American Mutual Life of Cloveland, Ohio. 

—The Farmers Life of Denver has reinsured the 
Guarantee Life of Houston, Tex., and assumes all 
responsibilities of the latter company. The combined 
assets of both companies will amount to approximately 
$2,800,000 and reinsurance in force about $17,000,000. 

—Louis IF. Paret has been appointed general agent 
for the State of New Jersey by the Provident Life and 
Trust of Philadelphia. We will maintain offices at 511 
Market street, Camden, and also in Newark. He has 
served the company admirably for some time past. 

—The January dinner of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers .\ssociation will be held January 12, probably 
at the Union League Club. Judge Cutting, formerly 
of the Probate Court, will be the speaker, his subject 
being “Insurance, the Conservator of Values.” 

—The Merchants and Bankers Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has been organized and incorporated 
at Los Angeles, Cal. The following officers have been 
elected: A. Morgan Duke, president; C. H. Parsons, 
vice-president, and W. Tf, Chriswell, secretary and 
treasurer, 

—General agents for the Bankers Life will meet in 
Des Moines January 3, 4 and 5. 
and seventy will attend and they will celebrate an in- 


3Jetween sixty-five 


Thursday 


crease in business in 1916, Estimates are that business 
for the past year will total $47,000,000, 
$30,301,347 in 1915. 


as against 


The Federal Life of Chicago has increased its 
dividend to policyholders twenty-five per cent. thix 
year, It is now inaugurating a merit bonus plan for 
its home office employees. This is based on a percent. 
age of the salary for the current year, multiplied }, 
the number of years of service, and the company hopes 
to increase the basis percentage from time to time. 


—A special effort is being made by President Lay. 
rence Priddy to secure at least 269 new members for 
the Life Underwriters Association of New York dur. 
ing January. The January meeting will be held at the 
Arkwright Club on the twenty-third, and will be ad. 
dressed by Hl. LL. Fogleman, of the Sheldon School, 
Chicago, 


—January meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso. 
ciation of New York will be held at the Arkwright 
Club on Tuesday, January 23. The speaker will pe 
II. L, Fogleman of the Sheldon School, Chicago, 
President Lawrence Priddy wants 269 new members 
to complete the roll of 1000 before the end of his 
term on the fourth Tuesday in February. 

—Bernard R. Rose, a life insurance agent of New 
York, has completed twenty-five years of service jy 
the field, and in commemoration thereof has issued an 
interesting brochure dealing with “Life Insurance 
Viewed From Within: Its Deeper Meaning to the In. 
dividual and to Society.’ Many interesting facts are 
brought out and much profit will result to all who 
read it. 

—R, J. Mix, manager for the ordinary branch of 
the Prudential in New York, states that in 1916 his 
agency transacted the biggest vear’s business ever 
transacted through any Prudential agency. A much 
larger number of men in the agency contributed to 
this result, and the business was of the best quality, 
There was also shown throughout the year a steadily 
increasing volume of monthly income insurance. The 
campaign is already in full swing to beat last year's 
magnificent record. 
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Author of “‘Efficiency,’’ ‘The Psychology of a Sale,”’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘Practical Pointers,’ 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
| secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


If So, Read 





135 WILLIAM STHEET 
NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


AN AMERICAN WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE 


INSURANCE SECTION 


INSURANCE 








Devoted to Life Insurance and the General Interests of Life Underwriting, Comments on Current Events, Suggestions and Hints 
for Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 


New York, Thursday, January 18, 1917 


AVOID THE LIFE INSURANCE 
ABSTRACTER* 
Why Lose to Help the Twister? 

A twister or abstracter, as the words ar, 
applied in connection with life insurance, may 
be defined as meaning one who detraets, dis 
torts or misrepresents. 

Detract—To draw or take away; as to take 
away the reputation of the company in which 
a person is already insured. 

' 
| 


Distort—To twist or turn from the original 


form, or to pervert from the true meaning 
\lisrepresent lo represent falsely or in 
rectly, or to withhold a part of the truth 


There is no occupation in this country to-d 


more dishonest than that of a twister, one who 


goes about trying to unsettle in the minds « 
the insured their faith and confiderice ii tlic 
companies and contracts which they have sé 
lected to protect their families after the bread 
] 


winner has passed out of this life and the bur 


1 } 


dens have fallen upon those left! shind. 


No one can surrender his legal reserve life 


1 


insurance policy without a personal loss, a1 


the longer it has been in force the greater the 


actual loss to the insured, 
Waoat THE Twister Does Nor Tren 
The twister is dishonest and misrepresents 


the facts in every case. at le: 


st by withholding 
part of the truth: otherwise he could 


sueceed in doing business to the detriment ot 


; ? 
the insured. The twister will not frankly tell 


the insured that the guaranteed values in 





policy, after it has been in force for a certain 


I 


number of years, are greater 
premiums (less dividends). Especialh 
true under limited payment policies and en 
dowments, the very policies he will try t 
upset Nor will the twister fully explain t 


the insured that after his pelicy becomes full 





paid up the reserve or cash values will cor 
tinue to increase up to age 96, when his polite 
will become an endowment Nor will he 


1 


frankly tell the insured that after his policy 1 


fully paid up with participating compan 


cash dividends will be paid on an increasin: 
hasis during the remainder of his lifetime and 
hea source of income in his old age. Nor will 


the twister explain to the insured that the 
actual net cost of carrying his risk, plus the 
increase in the policy reserve, and plus his cash 
dividends payable each year, will equal five per 
cent interest on the total reserve in his policy 


during the remainder of his life. 


( right, 1917. by The Speetater Compat N 


OrpInary Lire Coniracts 


rHE Fortowine R SON 
lhere should always be a twofold purp 
in buying life insurance: lirst, for the pr 
tection of the family: second, to accumulate 
a special fund fer an‘old age pension for 1 
insured personally Phere can be no bet 
way to accumulate and build up such a fund 


1 1 


ian by buying either a limited payment pol 





icy or an endowment The reserve values are 
much Jarger in these i of insurance, and 
they will either mature or become tully patd uy 
{ time in life when one will wish t eure 
from active business, take life easy and enj 
the fruits of his savings. Therefore, during 
his productive years the insured should plan t 
complete his payments not rin itfe t 

it age sixty to sixty-five years. Hei ( 
should never give up his limited payment poh 
cies nor his endowments, and go backwari 


taking up an ordinary life policy instead: 

] so d ing ] Ones reates a obligation 
that will entail an annual outlay as long as he 
( Fhe reserve values in an ordinary li 
policy will never equal a single premium, an 
herefere will never heco wd uy 

1c il 1¢ 











th the i 

sured’s MONEY ought t be worth at least 
per cent interest, and then advises him to wi 

v the large cash values which hav 
cumu ted fe lis own le ioe inc e1the 
vest the money in his busimess eposit 
a savines bank and take out an ordinary life 
policy for his pretection only. The very thing 


the insured ought not to do is to surrender 
policy that may be nearly paid up, or fully s 


. | { Pe ae a 
case nay be, 19 rder that the twis 





mav receive his commission on the new insur 


: A ig Agi : ells Fae 
nee written, which is, in fact, the only interes 


: : ate 
the latter has in the transaction Little does 


he care for the insured’s personal interest « 
that of his family. Let this fact sink deep 1 
your mind: no person can surrender a policy 
of anv kind after it has run for a term 


vears without an actual loss 


"ALUABLE LNFORMATION WITHHELD 
lhe following illustration shows how the 


wister misleads the insured by not telling him 





the whole truth, but withholding from him 
the fact that his present policy, should it be 
iy paid up, not only increases each year in 


sh values, but will pay a cash dividend, if 





g, so long as the insured may live, 


i thet dividends may be used to convert 


an endowment policy or 


] 


limited payment into 


to shorten the endowment periox 


The following figures will demonstrate that 
he value received under a paid-up participat- 


ing policy, by means of actual insurance fur 
nished, increase in policy reserve and cash 
dividend, is about equal to tive per cent upon 
he amount for which the policy could be sur 
rendered, whereas if the policy is surrendered 
the family of the tormer holder thereof loses 
the benefit of insurance to the extent of nearly 

rty per cent of the amount he policy: 
fHE NET COST OF LIFE INSURANCE AFTER 
POLICY BECOMES FULLY PAID UP AT 
AGE 56, MONEY BEI + WORTH FIVE 

| 


L 
E N¢ 
PER CENT N TEREST 





1’ Iss » I ean l, v0 
Kese \ 1 of twe eth vear 609.92 
I y a su ce t sk 390.08 
\ ter 9 1] ? 
e | ent eres q \ t 
S ru 
{ ost of car € Sk e dt 
] € 1 he te € LO00 
$19.89. a t at < 8 or t 1 
Gwe , $ ) 
ease in t Se rit ‘ L1.2¢ 
( ‘ 1 t V 


lhe foregoing show what the insured 


7 : } 
mad recetve as anhua 


the persuasion of the abstracter, and also 


shows what value and accretions he will re- 


eive yearly if he does not allow his policy to 
twisted. This statement proves the futility 
fF surrendering the policy. 
lhe above mentioned results will hold good 


from vear to year, and at anv age: as th 
mount at risk on the part of the 


creases the net cost of insurance at the at- 


ained age increases. To offset this, as the re 
e Increases the ‘ash dividends will also 
rease, theref e one factor will balance the 

1 

ther 


ire Twister’s Tirttes AND EFForts 


\n insurance twister is often known as a 


insurance expert, insurance adjuster, 
or a life insurance abstracter, meaning one and 


the same thing. Should the twister spend his 








10 LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


good tine in going about advising the insured 
to convert his term insurance and ordinary life 
policies into limited payment and endowment 
-ontracts, he would be rendering a real ser- 
vice; Or it may not be objectionable for the 
twister to spend lis time and energies in sug- 


¢ to the insured how to select and take 





gest 
advantage of the most preferable of the liberal 
options of settlements, so that his family might 
receive the very best results. But should he 
perform either of these services, he would not, 
in either case, receive commission on new 
business, which is what the twister is after. 

DrcREASING Nerv Cost Unber Op Poricirs, 


Basis OF $10,000 LIFE INSURANCE, AT AGE 35 


Another good reason why limited payment 
and endowment policies should not be sur- 
rendered for ordinary life policies is here illus- 
trated. Taking policies upon which the full 


the 


premium has been paid, allowing 


annual 

cash dividends to remain with the company to 

increase the original reserve values in the poli- 

cies, the actual net costs of the protection at 

the end of the fifth and fifteenth years are 

shown. These represent the total premiums 

less the guaranteed cash values plus dividends 

in each case: 

TOTAL NET COST OF PROTECTION AT END 
OF FIFTH YEAR 

nd of fifth year 









TOTAL NET COST OF PROTECTION AT END 
OF FIFTEENTH YEAR 





of fifteenth yez $565.90 
end of fifteenth 104.00 
end of 15th ere —584.60 
d of fifteenth year... 1,964.40 





of cash returnec 


at the end of the fifteenth year. The total dif- 


ference in favor of the ten-payment life over 


the ordinary life policy at the end of the Af- 
teenth year is shown to be $2,530.30 

The total difference in the net cost of pro- 
tection between the « rdinary life and endow- 
ment policies would be much larger. in favor 


of the endowment. 


PowerFuL Reasons Wuy  PoLicyHoLpi 
SHovcitp Nor LIstEN TO THE TWISTER 
It has been proven above that no advant 
is given by surrendering an old policy an 
taking a new one—in fact, such action is d 
trimental. 
At age 45, 97 per cent of all men have met 
with financial reverses. 


per cent of those who at 





lives had created estates 
are financially able to retire. 

\t age 50, following business reverses, only 
ne man in five thousand ever recovers his 


financial footing. 


\t ge = oOo ly 1e 1 in one 111 dre 1 
reasonably rich and able to retire t this 
same age but four men in each hundred have 
i nes from estments: but men il 

ich hundred are capable of earning money, 
and a considerable majority are dependent 
ipon others for their support 


1 1 1 
e per cent of men whel tnev aie 





leave no estate, while but 3 per cent leave es- 
tates valued at more than $10,000. 


dying men are composed mainly 


Think very carefully and soberly about the 
above facts before consenting to give up a life 
insurance policy. The older a man grows the 
vreater the need of the reserve values that ai 


lating under the policies that the twistet 


Be contented to hold what life insurance you 
have already secured, adding to 1 
nuch further insurance 
afford to pay for. 


enefit either you or your family. 
is purely selfish, and if followed can only re 


[This effective argument may be found 
valuable as a canvassing document. 
panies, managers and general agents desir- 
ing copies of this argument 
communicate 


in leaflet form 
THE SPEC 








has 15,000,000 policies, 


Since its organization in 1876, Mr. 


a total of over $428,000,000 to its policyholder 


than $28,750,000 not called for by 


alone totaled $47,278,000, covering 


working day of 


over the United States and Canada 


the dinner New 


, Superintendent of Insura 
Insurance Com- 


missioner of New Jersey, Richard V. Lindabury 
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Chow-Chow 

[iy a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters | 

| learned a valuable lesson recently. A 
nurseryman told me that one kind of eucalyp- 
tus tree could be budded from another of the 
same species which bore a beauitful dark red 
Joom—very persistent—earrying its blossoms 
for more than four months. but (here's the 
wonder) when the young tree which had been 
budded vrew to the blossoming age, It night 


ve wiite or pink blossoms instead of dar 


ved. 1 thought that was strange, and asked 
him to explain it. Ile said he couldn’t. “Tj 
was just one of wature’s perversitics Well, 


thought IJ, that’s just like some insurance 
cnts. frain them as you will—bud them 
m the most uccesstful growths you can 
W—cultivate and enrich them with every 
known fertilizer—prune them until they ar 
shapely and promising—and you won't get 


what vou exrpect—natures perversity—white 


i 





: } - f 7 
lossoms instead of dark red 


Oa year— 


250,000! Queer, isn’t it? 





instead of $ 

Knew a fellow (vears ago) who talked so 
rast his prospect (?) couldn't get a word in 
even if it had a razor edge. The fellow had 
his story so well learned that if anything hap- 


ned to interrupt him his chances were 


ished into smithereens. He reminded me 
t the automobile speedster who drove so fast 
he couldn't change his gears without breaking 
he machinery. Nothing like that ever hap- 


pens nowadays 
Gold is very soft and malleable; can be 
eaten into very thin leaves. ‘Lead is also very 
it; easily bent or cut. But make an alloy 


ual parts of gold and lead and you have 


a substance that, if let fall upon the floor, will 
break like a piece of china. Strange! Yes, 
there are lots of strange alloys. I know an 
agent who is pire gold—one of nature’s noble- 
met ine character—splendid mind—attrac- 
tive—winsome. But he has lead in the soles 
of his shoes and he can hardly walk. When 
he does it’s painful to watch him. He rests on 
every street corner—sometimes between—he 
can hardly step over a gutter—he frequents 
soda fountains where there are stools—he 
would he a poor man to send for a doctor—he 
could scarcely escape if his boarding place 


should catch fire. Business? No, he doesn’t 
do much—he has no car! Vf he ever fell down 
he would break into pieces. 

It has come to pass that automobiles can be 


run the year around, thanks to that 





mixture to cool the engine! Nothing 

about that—the engine runs just the same in 
cool weather as in warm, only it doesn’t heat 
np quite so fast; but it heats just the same, and 
the air isn’t cool enough to keep the tempera- 
ture down and save the machinery. Get the 
idea? Oyez! <A solicitor can work in the 
summer if he keeps cool. We can also work 
when the wind blows and the snow flies and 
the mercury flirts with zero, if he keeps cool. 


spirit, 


1 
| 


Yes, sir! It’s the cool head, the calm 


the steady nerve an 


d the even tenor that makes 
the engine purr. Slip the clutch into /igh, 
hoys, then throttle her down to a decent speed, 
and maintain ti. Who cares if it ts cold? Put 


hoth feet « the accelerator, and don’t ypen the 
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might hear 


1917 a “steady-gait” This column 
Y eat ! 


RO. 1 


some competitor you pass. 


cut-off 
Make 


Wi hes 


year, 


its readers a Happy New 


of Bankers Life 
Des Moines 


Convention Agents at 


Some seventy general agents of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines attended the second annual 
conference at the home offices in Des Moines 
for three days in the week of t! ar 





Sessions opened Wednesday afternoon at the 
Harris-Emery Auditorium. President Kuhns 
presided and introduced C, C, Blevins, superin- 
tendent of agents, as the first speaker. He was 
ollowed by Elmer Dwiggins of Milwau ind 
then cam discu 1 of bu S ail rs and 
plans for the future, which were of interest and 


every agent attendit 


linportant announce econd 











day added to the enthusiasin of th ssions 
President Kuhns stated that the agency 
ol of instruction will be held at New Or 
leans in January, 1918. Another anne 
the leading general agencies for iftt 
Wel a follows: William Bacon o Dallas 
$6 OO OE heri & Cherry, San Antonio, 
£4 GC0B,000;  ¢ A. Reed, Los Angeles, $3,500,000; 
ro » Rogers, Cede Rapids, $3,600,004 Cc. H 
Rosenbaum, lies Moines ageney, was well toy d 
th pv ith 2,250,000. 

( he final day President Kuhns stated that 
the total business written by the company in 
Lit w VES 0,000 s compared with $30,000,000 
in ESE Officers of the One Hundred Thousan 
Dollar Club were announced as follows: Georg 

Murrell, Pittsburg, presid because he led 
the list in producing with $525,500 of issued 
business; T. FI’. Kirk, Butt who led in thre 

imb of applications with 192, first vice 
president; W. H. North, Cleveland, second vice 
president. W. A. Hinshaw of Des Moin \ 

honorable mention for 178 application 


ed in ten months 


" : } : Oy a 
Vlargins and Expenses Under Section 97 of! 


the New York Insurance Law 





The law of New York provides that life i 
suri companies operating in that Stat 
must file annually with the State Insurance: 
Department a dt showing the expenses 
incurred in the procurement of new busines 


in conformity with Section 97 of the Insuran 
Law, which imposes a limitation on su \- 
pens The items required to be shown in- 
ude the net premiums on new business, th 
loadings thereon, the assumed mortality gai 
fe he first five vears on such new busines 
ind the expenses incurred. The accompanyin 
tale resents the details above sp ihed, S 
Hed by the companies in relation to the ney 
l ss fot the year IOD5, together with 
column showing the percentage of expe to 


margins. The participating and n-part 
pati business is separately shown, thereby 
indicating the expenses incurred for each class 


In the case of participating companies the 
» about forty cent of 
the n 


twenty ene 


equal per 


while for 


were 


otal 


participating 


expense margins, 


companies it was but 


ther division of the schedule calls for a 
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ailable 


companies 


of the t rgins ay 


entire 


showing tal expense ma 


in vhile excluding th 


The 


m the business in force by 


vains the percentage s 
all the 


writing participating business. assumed 


mortality gains business are allowed Practically of 





on new 
in addition to the entire loadings. For th noted, are well within 
vear 1915 the average percentage of expenses permitted by law 
MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR FIRST YEAR’S INSU 
. Mortality Total 
COMPANIES. Loading. Gains. Expense 
>» Margins. 
Participa Busine $s $ $ 
Etna Life, Hartford.. 179,738 427,107 
Berkshire Life, Pittsiiel 50,898 21, 314 
Connecticut General, H: 8,203 
Connecticut Mutual, Hs tford. 169710 91! 
Equitable, New York..... 1 325,376 2.9015 590 





104 662 
114,368 
102,703 
346,036 


37,041 


149,737 
163,410 
145,173 
470,512 

51,839 





y Mutual, Philadelp 
ni 1 Life, New York 
Home Life, New York... 
John Hancock, Boston 
Manhattan Life, New York 






Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass 344,413 530,600 





M ropoliti in New York. 1,007,504 2,410,: on 
M I } de 1.02920: 
I Li 1,761,468 





National Gisele 271,702 | 


Life 


730,550 
4,804,542 


2,538,281 


New aoe Boston.. 
New York Life, New York ae 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukec 









I Philadelphia 1,542 475 
Pheeni Mutual, Hartford. 149,678 206,868 356,546 
Pittsburgh L. and T., Pittsbur o2 258 178,592 230,850 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphi 390.966 622,101 


Prudential, Newark 1 93t 5,077 7 2,340,271 








Security Mutual, Binghamtor 206 122,921 
State Mutual, Worceste! 153,376 261,318 414,694 
Union Central, 381,115 719 608 
Union Mutual, } 39,239 62,316 





Totals 12,211,800 1S 661,687 

































Kina Life, ‘ ; 120.558 
Columbian National, Bosto1 34,968 
Co mea NE Hartiord 16,139 
Nia dog: Buffalo £.787 
Praveler , Hartford 228,834 1,011 005 
United St: ites, New York 7,507 $2,168 
Vo $12,853 L S41 334 1,954,187 
Grand Totals 12, 624055 20,205 .921 32,827,674 
TOTAL MARGINS AND TOTAL EXPENSES 
(Including First Year) 
Parti Pp » Bu 
i, Hartford.. 20,002 247 369 LS76371 
Re erkshire Life, Pittsfield. . S61 ; 631,799 
Cor ecticut General, Hartford 372 937 156,813 3 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 1,378,088 1,635,293 
Equitable, New York 12,486,830 1,57 14,063,044 
Fidelity Mu tual, Philadelphi 906,339 149,737 1,056,076 
Germ ania Li ew York 1,295,424 163,410 1,458,834 
Home Life New Yor! SSS,777 145,173 1,033,950 
hn ‘iacodk. Boston ».004, 151 470,512 3,474,063 
Manl attan Life, New York. 154.611 1,839 506,450 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 659,588 530,600 3,190,188 
Mt itual Be nefit, Newarl 4,938,752 1,029,206 6,017,988 
\iutual € ork... 12,648,143 1,761 468 14,409,611 
National L ife, Montpelier L, t 39,008 271-702 1,730.710 
New England Life, oO 2,180,731 437 999 2,618,730 
New York Life, New York 19,330,405 522,525 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 9,994,878 1,694 204 
Mutual, Philadelphia 4,573,165 959,835 5,533, 
x Mutual, Hartio rd 1,198,002 206,868 1,404,570 


178,092 


511,078 689,670 


burgh L. and T., Pittsburg 








Postal Life, New York..... 28,880 317,245 

P rovident L. and T., Phila 390,966 2,373,489 

arity Mutual, Binghamtot 3.6: 75,207 488 Bal 

al, Worcester iF 350,025 261,318 1,611,343 

Unio n Cet ata, Cincian “i yorr924 719,608 3,7 794.532 

Union Mutual, Port 160,943 62,316 532,259 

Potals 90,100,736 14,347,045 104,447,781 
Non-Participating Busin i - 

Etna Life, Hartford........... 510,153 459 917 970,070 

Connecticut General, Hartford 100,428 130,7- 231,173 

Totals 610,581 1, 201, 243 





90,711,317 14,937 707 105,649,024 


ind Totals 





to margins on total business was 


( 


the 





is 81,74 ] 


ipanies, it 


expense 


RANCE 





Total 


Expenses. 


= 
> 


391541 
100,941 
139,686 
381,901 
2,715,854 
250,271 
268,634 
196,487 





1. 350.0: 26 


340,225 


187,807 
54,931 





968.320 


89 


370 


27 308 SSO 


394,329 
151,010 
105,793 

14,700 
840,659 
30,885 
1,537 376 


28,895,256 








1,603,411 
9 721,146 


1,016,139 
1,251,189 
$98,747 
2,424,991 
135,669 





go 
425,720 
1 303,002 
1,311,332 
678 





306 


248,056 
1,950,123 
487,659 
s 18 3,952 





966 287 
284,016 


1,250,303 


74,900,624 


70.52 per 


celit 


mortality 


er cent 
will I 


allowance 


Percentage 
ol 
Expenses 
to Margins 


% 
91.68 
83.21 
100.26 
89.46 
93.62 


87.24 
91.57 
83.84 
87.53 
95.43 
81.35 
90.81 
89.53 
97.26 
87.11 
87.98 
SS .0O0 
SS. OU 
67.94 
90.67 
72.76 
79.14 
83.15 
96.01 
78.67 
88.02 
97.82 
81.72 
84.60 
98.0 
69.12 
96.22 
85.77 
86.92 
69.78 
S6 .02 
72.98 
68.45 
67.82 
84.84 
19.75 
38.33 
63.52 
77.77 
93 .63 
98.33 
78.19 
$2.17 
99.76 
73.48 
85.79 
86.04 
70.52 


99.60 
122.386 


104.1 10 
70 0.90 

















LIFE 





NCE SECTION 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 


Connecticut Mutual 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


1917 CONTINENTAL LIFE 


Sontinued 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 







































YEAR SGE AT Issut 
YEAR \GE AT Isst POLICY 
POLI. Y WAS 
WaAS : ISSUED 2 tn o 4) ! 
ISSUED 25 ) 11) j ) : sarinibiake 
Prem 0). 14) 22.85) 26.35) 80.94 87.08 45.45 remiun 50.53) 51.31, 52.47. 54.31) 57 
” on 1907 13.35| 13.36, 13.41! 13.51' 13 
f-01) 9.02, 10.73) 12.81 1908 12.74) 12.76 12.80) 12 13 
7.34) 8.72 10.40 to. ') 1900 £2216) 12.17) 12522) 7 12 
. 7.09) 8.41 10.05 12 1910) 11.60 11.61 11.66 1 11 
Q 1» Q 71 , > - 
oes, Bae) Set Te 6ST 11.06, 11.07 11.12 1 i 
§ 58] 7.82) 9.38) 11.32 
wD) 7 52 4 ] O35 ; _ Zee 
pe See 9 y 10 3 Premit 16.60 47.46 48.70 OD. 64 > 
OS 7.26 8.71 1( vi 
5.84! 6.96 8.38 Av 1012 6.61 6.71 Goa COB) 
eh Me Me a 6.12) 6.21, 6.34 6.53 6 
». 39} 6.41 6.73, 9.44 1914 5.65 65.74 >. 86 6.05 6 
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more than $1,100,000 to $7.004,711, while $248, 
o14 was added to the surplus account. Of thi: 
latter amount $208,162 was assigned for annua! 
and deferred dividends and $35.052 carried to the 
general surplus, the total surplus funds now 
amounting to $1,154,999, 

Investments of the company are in first-class 
condition, there being a very small amount of 
past due interest. The mortality rate was again 
extremely favorable, being in the neighborhood 
of fifty-six per cent of the expected, so that the 
company is prospering in every way. President 
jJ. B. Reynolds and Vice-President Fred W. 
Fleming plan to cultivate still more intensively 
the territory in which the Kansas City Life is 





licensed and adhere firmly to the company’ 


motto—‘‘Render service at a profit.’’ 


Germania Life Issues Double Indemnity 
Clause 


The Germania Life of New York, which an 





nounced last month its new income endowment 


policy and the extension of its free health ser- 
vice to all new policyholders, now announces a 
double indemnity clause which provides for the 
payment of double the face of the policy in case 
of the death of the insured as a result of an 
accident of any kind. 

The new business paid for by the conipany's 
agencies in 1916 is nearly $5,000,000 in exeess of 


the amount paid for by them in 1915. 
Among the important additions to if field 


y 
tT? 
S. 


force, effective in January, are Harry 
manager at Cincinnati, Ohio, and David J. Beck 
as manager at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Isgrig was 
formerly one of the John Hancock Mutual: 
largest producers in Indiana, and Mr. Beck has 
successfully represented the National Life of 


Vormont in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The New York Life’s Statement 
The new paid bu 1ess of the New York Lif 
for the year 1916 exceeded $263,000,000, of which 
all but $24,009,000 was secured in the United 
States. The statement of the company shows 
that its assets have ‘reased to $S866,988,842. 
based on market values, the gain for the year 
During the 


vear the payments to policyholders exceeded 


being over forty-four millions 


$81,400,000, the death losses paid being $29,330,- 
000, while living policyholders received $52,070.- 
000. Over $107,809,000 represents the addition 
to the amount of insurance in foree, bringing 
that item up to more than two and one-half 
billions of dollars. The New York Life is de 
veloping steadily and showing more and more 
each year that it is truly a policyholders’ com- 
pany. The outstanding facts of its progress last 
year are reductions in the mortality and ex- 
pense rates, an increase in the rate of interest 
earned and a substantial gain in new business 


and insuranee in force. 


W. L. McPheeters Leaves Volunteer State 
Life 


Williaa L. MePheeters, second vice-president 
and agency manager. has announced his retire 
ment, as of January 1, from the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga. Tenn. He will be asso 
ciated with L. D. Drewry in the State agency for 
\lahama, Mississippi and Tennessee of the Mu 
tual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J. This agency 
is one of the largest and most suecessful in thi 
United States, having a premium income of over 
one and one-quarter million and insurance in 
force in excess of forty millions. 

Mr. MePheeters has been with the Volunteer 
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Life for two years, prior to which time he was 
Kentucky manager for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, and for five years with the Prudential! 
of America as manager of their Memphis terri 


tory. 


Northern Assurance Company of Michigan 

Starting in the year 1907 with a paid-up cap 
ital of $100,000 and a working surplus of but 
$25,000, the Northern Assurance Company ot 
Michigan, with headquarters at Detroit, has 
demonstrated how a sound life insurance com 


pany can be built up by following strictly legiti- 


mate lines. In the course of its career it has 
paid dividends to stockholders amounting to $32, 
000 and now shows.a net surplus over and above 
its capital of practically a similar amount. 
This result has been achieved notwithstanding 
the fact that the company’s business is entirely 


non-participating, with ‘very small marginal 





CLARENCE |] LYRES, 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
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loadings for expenses, and no contribut 


tions ha 
been asked for from stockholders 

Last year’s gains are indeed noteworthy, as 
shown by an increase of twenty-one per cent in 
assets, twenty-three per cent in reserves, 
ninety-three per cent in net admitted surplus 
and twelve and one-half per cent in insuran 
in force. The terminations were extremely low 
being but 10.75 per cent from all causes, whil 
the lapses were only 6.97 per cent of the amoun 
in foree at the beginning of the year. 

The financial statement shows that the North 


ern Assurance now possesses assets of $1,217 





anda surplus of § oO. Its paid-for new bus! 


ry 


ness last vear amounted to $2,851,752, and there 
122,085, 


was added to the insurance in force $13 





that item up to $13,707,102. 

Clarence L. Ayres, president and general man 
ager of this company, a portrait of whom ac- 
companies this article, has Jabored hard and ef- 
ficiently to produce these results. He believes 
that fair and equitable policy contracts sold by 
correet methods make satisfied policyholders, 
and the suecess achieved by the Northern As 


surance Company is evidence of the wisdom of 


his methods. 


GENERAL AGENTS MEET 


Kquitable Life Field Managers Discuss 
Problems 
ICE-PRESIDENT LUNGER PRESEN'T 


Business Sessions and Their Proceedings—Officers 
Elected —Other Details 


ihe annual Meeting of the General Ageney 
\ssociation of the Equitable Life of New York 
ut Hot Springs, Va., last week, George A. Rath- 
bun of Los Angeles, Cal., was elected president. 
succeeding Henry J. Powell of Louisville. man- 
ager for Kentucky, Ohio and Southern Indiana. 
Who retired as president after serving two 
terms. Other officers chosen are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Wm. J. Keating, Minneapolis. Minn.: R. 
R. Richardson, Norfolk, Va.: E M. Crutchfield 
Maull, Newark, N. J. 


R. H. Lake, Memphis. Tenn.: Jerome J. Wilsc n 





Richmond, Va.; H. W. 


w York, N. Y.: seer tary, Courtenay Barbet 
‘hicago, and treasurer. Fray L. Levy, W 
rleans, La. . 
rhe new executive committee is composed of 


Fred W. Fuller, chairman. Springfield, Mass 


Henry J. Powell, Louisvills Ky Charles J 

Edwards, Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Edward A Woo 

Pittsburg, Pa.;: Thomas B. Sweeney Wheeling 
y. 1g 


W. Va.; W. J. Roddey, Rock Hill S. C.: Charles 


Kk. Townsend, Boston, Mass. 


] ver by Mr. Powell 
rhe principal business omprised a discussicn of 


training and developing agen 


ts, which elicited 


Valuable suggestions not only from the ge ! 

agents and managers in attendance, but also 
om home office officials. includi ig Vice-Presi- 
lk John B. Lunger, Secretary William Alex 


nder and Agency Superintendent William E 
Tavlor. 

following the session of the General Agence 
\ssociation there was a joir eeting 
eral agents and managers, with Vice-Pr iden 
Lunger in the chair. Agency hbuildi 
iheme of discussion, suggestions 
being welcomed by Vice-President Lunger. wit] 

view to aiding in formulating th plans foi 
the work of the new year. More 





eral agents and mandgers tf the compa! 


in attendance. 


J. N. Russell in San Francisco 
John N. Russell, Jr. 


tional Association of I 


president of the Na- 
e Underwriters, spent 






the holiday week in San Francisco and was 
the guest of honor at an enjoyable luncheon 
ziven December 27 


by the San Francisco Asso 





ciation, where he gave an interesting talk o} 
the aims of the National Association and it 
relation to the local associations. At the same 
lime the members of the San Francisco Associa 


on formally presented a fine Chelse_ des 


to George Leisander, manager for th 





Germania Life, who was re-elected esident 





the organization at the annual election held jus 
before the luncheon. 

The other officers elected by the local ass 

ation are: S. B. Thompson of the Union Ce: 
tral Life, vice-president: W. C. Palmer of th 
Provident Life and Trust, secretary-treasurer 
neludes: A. P. Chips 
ron of the Fidelity Mutual; Peter Murman of 
the Equitable Life: R. B. Field of the New En 
land Mutual; Walter Webb of the Connectic 
Mutual; Harry Willis of the Western Stat 


The executive committee 
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and E. J. 
Mutual. The 


Thomas of the Northwestern 


will be installed at the 


Life, 
officers 


next meting. 


Founder of the Bankers Reserve Life Dies 


Bascom H. Robison, founder and president of 


the Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha, Neb., died 
at his home in Omaha on December 30. The 
cause of his death was given as heart trouble, 
cold attack of indigestion, 


from which he had 


following a and an 


been suffering for eight 


ays. On Friday preceding his death he showed 


a rally, which gave rise to the hope that he was 


on the road to recovery, but a relapse set in 


and he died at six o'clock Saturday morning at 


the age of sixty-three. 


Mr. Robison went to Omaha about thirty years 


ago from Tekamah, where he was superinten- 


of schools. H ntered the life insurance 
general agent of the old 
York In 


Reserve as a 


dent 
business in Omaha as 


Mutual 
1897 he 


Reserve Fund Life of New 


organized the Bankers 


stipulated premium company and in 1903 it was 


reincorporated as a mutual legal reserve com 


pany In 1908 the company was placed on 


stock basis with a capital of $100,000. 
The control of the Bankers Reserve will r 
»-President 


Robison family, as Vit 


bison is a son and R. C. 





we 
ne 
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Proceedings of i! e W orld’s Insurance 
Congress 

The N I Insurance Coun vhich was 
organized at onclusion of the World’s In 
surance Congress held t San Francisco 1! 
October, 1915, has ounced its intention of 
publishing th pre lings of that famou 

ries of meetings he proceedings have hee 

1 and ill nted when a_ suffic t 
er o ( h ¢ heen recej ( 
It is proposed to gi | the proceedings in a 

gle volume of about 850. pages Charles H 
Holland -president and general manager of 
the Roval I m! Company, New York h 
s chair? no the central committ of the 
National I rance Council, will ive sul 

tio this volume 
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Life Hear 
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pany’s View 


ALSO 


First Annual Meeting of Big Producers 
Attended—Agents from Afar Attend 


first 


Agents of Pan-American 


ie) 


Counsel’s 


REBATES KNOCKED 


Wel! 





The 
agents’ meeting of 
held at 
seventy of 


seve ral 
Life 
with 


annual convention and 


the Pan-American was 

Orleans 
the 
Each 


$100,000 or 


New last week, over 


company’s representatives 


present. had qualified for attendance by 


Writing more of paid-for business 
in the past twelve months. 

Cs. SD; 
sided at 


delivered an 


Corey, superintendent of agents, pre 
Crawtord H. 


welcome, Which 


opening. Ellis, presi- 
address of 
responded to by R. M. Colquitt, 
Weaver, 
company’s northern branch at 
JT 
West 

Vice-President kk. G. 


gencral 





agent in Texas; John manager ot 
Indianapolis, and 
3ruton, Manager of the department oi th 
Indies. 

Simmois discussed (ip 
‘Purposes of the 
Ellis 
for insurance, 
With 


dent 


Convention,” and President 


presented him over $650,000 of applied 


the agents had brought in 


which 


them as a compliment to the vice-presi- 


and general manager, Mr. Simmons tine 


convention continued through Wednesday, 


Thursday and Friday, ending with a banquet 


Agents 





Friday ni north as 


Ironmi as far 


Pennsylvania and as far south as the Republic 


of Panama were in attendance. The officers of 
the compat made great preparations for the 
cutertainment of their visitor 
Hugene J. McGivney, counsel for the com 
ny, delivered an interesting address on the 
company’s attitude toward the evil practice of 
bating and twisting. He said, in part 


You, as life insurance 


observation 


agents, realize, froni 


your own and knowledge of th 


results of these evils, that it is not profitable 
to you to engage in such practices; that it is 
destructive of the best interest of the com- 
pany to permit its agents to engage in such 


practices and that the immoral conduct i} 
vhich the insured becomes involved by par 
ticipating in rebating cannot possibly profit 
him, as has been already clearly shown in the 
opinions of the court vhich I have already) 








read to vou. 

It has been said by the presi¢ of one lif 
insurance company that the inition of th 
word ‘“‘twisti is ‘‘to make crooked,” and 
therefore he twisting life insurance poli 
cies is a business. That is a very 
streng denunciation of the practice. Whether it 
is too strong or not, J think it is useless to 


consider, for the reason that it is not only 1 
irded as unethical to engage in such prac 
tices, but it is violating the law to do so 
like any other violator of the la\ 
choose to themselves in th 
le, may expect a denunciation ot! 
j conduct. My mes to you is that th 
company’s attitude on the evils of rebat 

nd isting that 


Therefore 


who place 





strong 





vou obey the law 


Large Deposit by Kansas City Life 
Just before the close of the year the 
i Life of 


deposit with 


officials 
Mo., in- 

Insur- 
the 


mil- 


Kansas Citv 
the Mis 


of the Kansas City 
ouri 
that 


exceeds five 


ereased tne 


ance Department by over $847,090, so 


total amount now on deposit 
This is the 
posited by any one company with the Missouri 


the Life 


business of more than $25,006,000 and 


lion dollars. largest amount de- 


department. Last year Kansas City 


wrote 


new 


increased its insurance in force nearly $13,000,- 


Thursday 


000, so that it now has on its books ovep ggg - 


0,000 of business. 

Vice-President and Secretary Fred Ww, Kieming 
board of 
City for 
He was appointed 


been appointed a director on thi 


the Federal 


has 


Reserve Bank of Kansas 
a term of three 
to fill out 


now 


years. last 
year an unexpired term of one year 


and succeeds himself for a full term. 


1916 


continue to arrive 


Business of 
1916 


insurance 


Life 
\s returns for 
life 
more and 


from 


Fie “several companies, it be- 


comes 


more apparent that the pros- 


perous conditions were shared by all organizg- 


tions. The data given below are taken from 


statements. 





al returns and advertised 


The Amicable 


107 


ot1,716 in 


Life of Waco, Tex., wrote $4.- 
last 


cent, 


new business year gain of 


added to its 
so that it 


nearly one hundred per and 


insurance in force $2,702,566, now has 


$16,130,862 on its books. Assets increased py 
is is $1,554,- 

The mortality 
29.6 per cent of 


1915. 


Chicago r 





$214,032 to $2,663,805, while the 








surpl 
103, including capital of $820,000. 


experienced last year was but 


the expected as against 40.2 per 


The Farmers National of 


eports 


$2,269,500 new business and $4,119,500 in force. 


the latter item showing a gain of 


Assets are stated at 


$1,092,750 
$413,072 and surplus $322.- 





586, The company expects to write over $2,500,- 
WOO this year. 
State Life shows 


118,443, the 


Missouri business 


paia-tor 


including revivals of $41, additions 


force 


reached $22,318,886, so 


to the amount in 





hat there is now on the books $12,199,279, 
Madison, Wis., 
a net gain of $643,000 in force and an increase in 


held 


The Wisconsin Life of shows 


issets of $43,080, the total amount 


how 
heing $446,000, 


Minnesota Mutual of St. 


moon 


Paul gained $3,143,- 


insurance in force and now has on its 





621,342,608, the new husiness paid for be- 





Admitted assets 


over $7000 000, 





5,282,281 and surplus to policyholders $658,847, 





indicating gains of $151,855 and $60.859 
tively. 

Life of 
business of $19,037,146—an 
It has 


added $9,036,211, while its total 


The Canada Toronto reports paid-for 


increase of $4,822,370. 





insurance in force of $169.964,803, having 


increased 


assets 


to $59,239,184, and its net surplus io $6,043,678. 


ad “7 7 t 
lowa Life l 


Waller, 
Mutual 


elected president of the Iowa Life 


Elect 


agent for the 


nderwriters 


surton N, general 


Northwestern at Des Moines, has been 


Underwriters 


Other officers chosen for 1917 were as follows: 
Vice-presidents, Robert Orriny, Mutual Benefit, 
and George Buck, Iowa Life; secretary, George 


L. E. Dut- 
commit- 


Pflanz, Jr., Union Central; treasurer, 
ton, Metropolitan 
tee--C, L 
Will D. 


Brvan, 


Members exccutis 
Life of United States; 
Harry A. 


Lunt, Central 
3owles, Phoenix Mutual, and 


American Life. 


Life Underwriters of Columbus 
Underwriters 
Janu- 


meeting of the Life 
Ohio, 
venty-five local and twelve 
the 
officers showed the organization to 
Officers were elected 
E. Hoyer of the John 
Kem- 
secretary, R. Kerr, 
treasurer, C. K. Siebert, John 


fhe annual 


Association, Columbus was held 


ary 13. There 


are se 


non-resident members in association. The 


report of the 
he in a healthy condition. 
President, W. 
Mutual 
ery, Prudential; 


Fidelity Mutual; 


as follows: 


Hancock vice-president, A. M. 


Stanley 


Januar) 


Hancock 
L. Lewis 
National 
; liance L 
: tual; Joh 


State 
setts has 
banks wh 
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January 18, LIFE J] 


LYI7 


Mutual. Executive Committee—Benj. 


Connecticut General; M. D. Donham, 


Hancock 
L. Lewis, 
National Life of Vermont; C. W. Johnston, 
liance Life; Albert Speaks, New Engian 
tual; John F. Stone, Equitable of Lowa 





Saving Banks Life Report 


State Actuary Ervin R. Hurst of Massachu- 


setts has made his annual report on the four 





panks Which are issuing life policies in the State 


of Massachusetts, showing their condition as of 





October 31. The total income was 


which the premium income was $212,846, includ 


ing first-year premiums of $56,118. Total dis- 


pursements were $150,700, of which $75,458 was 


paid to policyholders, including $27,954 
death claims. Gress as 


$743,695. 


sets amount to $743,775 





and admitted assets The undivic 


above liabilities of $745.77) 
amounted to 24. 

The special surplus fund, as required by Sex 
tion 21, Chapter 561, Acts of 1907, 


$47,848, besides which the 


profit over and 





amounts to 
sSerkshire County and 


City Banks of Pittsfield have additiona! insur- 





ance guaranty funds of 000, and a special 


expense guaranty fund of $5000 each. The net 
value of all outstanding policies, as computed by 


Table, 


one-half per cent interest, 


the Standard Industrial with three ane 


and on the American 
Experience Table, with three and one-half per 


cent interest, 


amounts to $560,649 for life poti 


cies and for annuities $16,558 additional 


Life Control Changes 
Vice-President Arthur F. Hall of the 
National Life of Fort Wayne and his 


Pioneer 
Lincoln 


associates 


have purchased seventy per cent of the stock 
of the Pioneer Life of Fargo, D. The annual 


meeting of the Pioneer Life will be held to-day, 
at which time Mr. Hall will be elected presi- 





officers will retire, with 
Ageney 


who will remain. 


dent and the present 
the exception of Vice-President and 
Manager T. D. Hughes, 
Because of the fact that Mr. 
the controlling interest, it is understoed that 


Hall has now 


Pioneer 


latter 


the ultimate object is to merge the 

Life with the Lincoln National, giving the 
company $50,000,000 in insurance and $4,000,000 
in assets. The Lincoln National Life is one of 
1 


the progressive companies in the West, and the 


merging of these two will mean larger and 
better 


National's 


service to policyholders The Lincoln 
capital will be increased so as to 
volume due to the 


provide for the inereased 


taking over of the Pioneer Life. 


Life Agents Elect 


Cincinnati Life 


Cincinnats 
The annual meeting of the 


Underwriters Association was held on the even- 
ing of January 9, at the Hotel Sinton, with a 
dinner and the election of officers, as follows: 
President, Walter Hutchins: 
dent, Sam Houston; secretary, J. N. 
John W. Mackelfresh;: 


mittee, one vear, , 


Harry vice-presi- 
Lewis; 
treasurer, executive com 
Hiram A. DeCamp and Henry 
Ottenheimer; two years, Frank E. Crawford and 


J. J. Tyndall 


York 


Underwriters issociation of 


Life 


The Life 


| : BRS 
Underwriters of New 


New 


York will hold its January meeting en the 
twenty-third, inst., at the Arkwright Club 


Alexander 


one of 


John G. Jones, sales manager of the 


Hamilton Institute of New York, will be 
the speakers, his topic being ‘‘Ideals and Fn 
thusiasm H. L. 


Salesm 


Fogleman, of the Sheldon 


hip School of Chicago, will also speak 


NSURANCE 


SECTION OF 


MISSOURI STATE 


LIFE 


Association at 
This Week 


NUMBER 


City Agents Meeting 


LARGE ATTEND 


ionic Office Entertains Many Field Men 
of a Year 


The home office agency of the Missouri State 


Record 


Life ot St. Louis submitted for the year 1916 ap 
plications for more than $8,000,000 of insurance 


The year’s work was closed with a dinner pnd 


special meeting in the Missouri Athletic Asso 
ciation clubhouse. The agency was honored by 
he presence of E. P. Melson, president; John G 
iioyt, vice-president; T. F. Lawrence, secretary, 


Graham, Among the out 


actuary. 
of-town guests were: W. H. Patterson, manager 
Otis J. Backenstoce, general agent 
at Tulsa, and J. W. Saunders, gencral agent at 
Jackson, Miss. 

\ special musical programme was rendered by 
Miss Aline Beekman md Tebe de la 
Creighton and Harry O'Brien 


Just 


Truit 
before the close of the meeting, R. D 
Jackson pres nted Guy Wilson, s ipervisor of 


agents, with pledges from all the men for $12, 





00,000 of new business for 1917. 

R. C. Newman led the city agency for 1916 in 
!-for business; W. ©. Andrews was second; 
Thomas J. Fe 


\iexander Hoyt fifth. 


paid 


rris third: J. F. Halley fourth, and 


Inter-Southern Life Agency Meeting 


One of the most nthusiastic gatherings in 


the history of the company va held by the 
agents of the Inter-Southern Life of Louisville 
at the home office on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week. The company ports one of th 
hest years in its history, and the eginning of 


1917 shows that returns will be even greate1 


than in the preceding year. 


During 1916 the company edded to its agency 
force by signing up a number of excellent per- 
sonal producers, ll as tl] ppointiment ¢ 
several experienced and foreeful field ipe! 


visors who have gathered about 


corps of high-grade solicitors. 


A permanent agency association was 


ce meeting this week, 





fected at the heme o 


and it is expected that even closer relations 


than ever before will result between the home 
iffice and the agency force 


‘ , ie =a 
Cotton States Life Moves to Memphis 
The executive offices of the Cotton States Life 


Tupelo, Miss., io 





have been moved from 


phis, Tenn., where the compa now located 











in the Commercial Bank Buiiding, and a number 
of the most prominent business and professional 
men of Memphis have become identified with the 
company 


I. F. Archer, secretary of the ompany, in 


aking of the removal said: 





“Memphis is a logical location for the com 


pany’s headquatters, there being no other lit 


company located here, and we are starting the 


new year under most favorable and promising 


conditions.” 
: | . 
Penn Mutual Life Election 
policyholders of 


held 


annual meeting of the 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, 


At the 


the Penn 


THE SPECTATOR 15 


2, William C 
was elected as trust 


January Sprou! of Chester, Pa 


for three years, and the 
following trustees were re-elected for a similar 


term: James Butterworth, John Bancroft, John 


S. Jenks, Jr., James Crosby Brown, Edward F 


Henson, Howard W. Perrin, Percival S. Hill and 





W. Heywood Myers. 


New Jersey Life Insurance Company 
Elects New 


} 


Direciors 
The organization of the New Jersey Life of 


Newark has practically been con 





election of directors. \mong the new directors 
Franklin Fort, Francis Wil- 
Broad and Market Na- 


Huntsman, vice-president of 


are: Governor J. 
liams, president of the 
tional Bank; O. B. 
the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, and 


York. 
board of 


Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., banker, New 


There are still two vacancies on the 


directors. 


The executiv officers cf the company now 


are: President, Edward E. McCall, New York; 


NY Vv } 


vice-presidents, Jacob Ruppert of New York and 


H. S. Cooley of Keyport: treasurer, Thomas P. 


Moifat, Newark; secretary, F. I. Uehiing; as- 
York; 
con- 


sistant secretary, Mark S. Eustace, New 


James <A. Fee 


deric 3S. 


general counsel, htig, Jr.; 


sulting actuary, Fr Withington, Des 
Moines, Ia. 
The other directors elected pre 


gz, New York; 
Congres 


} viously are: 
William K. Cleverly, 
James A Hamill, 


president of 





Jose ph Hi 
New York; 


Jersey City, and John W. 


sman 





Keough, 


the Keyport Banking Company. 


Life Underwi 


talks by officers and 


Meet 


members, 





Chattanooga 
Enthusiastic 

itertaining comedy skits and the installation 
featured 
Chatta- 
held at 
insurance men 


of new officers for the ensuing year 
the annual meeting and banquet of the 
nooga Association of Life Underwriters, 
the Hotel Patten last week. The 
sat down to a fiv dinner, described on 


-course 
the menu in insurance “‘lingo,’’ which ended up 
with a ‘‘dividend of pie.”’ 

T. C. Thompson acted as toastmaster and pre 
sided over the installation of President C. H. 
Crimm, Vice-President berry, Secre- 
Edmon 

Addresses were made by President 
J. Reed Voigt, Secretary 


E. E. Brown. T. C. Thom) 


tary J. Victor Golibart and Treasurer J. 
Smartt. 
Crimm, Golibart and 


on was installed as 








chairman of the execut nittee and 





Julius Cohn as chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee. 


On the question ‘Is Life Insurance a Profes- 


sion?” J. Victor Golibart made an instructive 
address. E. E. Brown spok O1 subject 


He’s Sold: What Then?” 


— Tn : 
Standard Life Moves Inio Its New Home 
The Standard Life of Pittsburg has moved in- 


to the Standard Life Building, which is located 


m one of the best corners in Pittsburg. This 


huilding was recently acquired by the company 


it a very attractice figure. 
The company has completed the best all- 
iround year in its history, making substantial 


gains in assets, insurance in foree and pr¢ 


mium income. At the same time it has the low- 


st lapse 


rate it ever had. 


The accident and health department also 
shows substantial gains. 
Plans are under way for th ompany to ex- 


tend its field of operation to nearby States. 


On January 15, 16 and 17. th: venth 





106 


conference of 
Pittsburg at 


seventy-five of 


the 
the Hotel 
its leading men attended. 


LIFE 


Standard Life was held in 


Schenley. About 


Home Life Agents Meet 


A large 


the Home Life 


nual meeting 


the General 


delegation of the general agents of 


New York attended the an- 


Agents Associa- 


tion at the Vanderbilt hotel in New York this 


week. 


day, both morning and afternoon. 


Sessions were held on Monday and Tues- 


On Tuesday 


the special agents were in conference with of- 


ficials of the company. 


The meetings concluded 


on Wednesday with a banquet at the Biltmore 


hotel, at which the company was host. 


Officials 


of the company were present and extended warm 


greetings to the visitors. 


Aithough the figures are not available as THE 


SPECTATOR goes to press, the reports are that 


the Home Life 
in its history. 
meetings in New York this week 


nee at the 


were a large 





had the 
Among the agents in attend- 


Life Notes 


irsen, 





»9f Des Moines. Mr. 


most successful year 


number of honor men. 


or of the Equitable Life 


hirty-four years, died on Tuesday 


Newark, N. J. Mr. -Cout 
\ is begun a campaign 
ng holders. As a part 
oward the promotion of the 
« 5 4 ( i 
Cl 
| pointed general agent for 


Iquarters at Denver, by 
Burke succeeds 


ecently resigned to become presi 
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Hancock Mutual Lite Insurance Company and a mem 
ber of its board of directors since 1893, will retire, on 
the expiration of his term of office next month from 
the service of the company, as an officer and director. 


—The many friends of Walter C. Wright, consult 
ing actuary of Boston, Mass., will regret to learn that 
owing to illness he has been compelled to give up 
business affairs for the present. His speedy recovery 
will be earnestly hoped for. 

The Travelers have announced the appointment 
of Thomas S. Lowry as agency assistant to Samuel R. 


MeBurney, head of the lite and accident departments 


in Georgia, excepting .A 


Life. 


of the company. Mr. Lowry was formerly manager 
tlanta, for the Union Central 


—A, H. Ortmeyer of Ey 
sented the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwauke« 


ansville, Ind., las repre 


for only three months, but in that period has paid fo: 
over $100,000 of new business. JTle led all the In 
With a production of 


diana agents for November 


$65,000 


The Conservative Life of South Bend announces 





tuat, beginning with February 1, all child’s’ twenty 
year endowment policies written in the mouthly pre 
mium department can be written from date of birtl 


IHIeretofore an agent could not write this policy unti 


the child was at least six months old. 
—The San Jacinto Life of Beaumont has amended 


its charter and the changes have been appreved by the 


\ttorney-General’s department and tiled by the De 


rtment of Insurance and Banking. An increase in 
e capital stock of the company from S1Lou 00 
150,000 is cifected by the amendment 


Messick, Montana State agent for the 
(juarantee Fund Life of Omaha, has been appoint 

Deputy State Auditor for Montana, having charge of 
B. Patterson and <A. 


over his agency, re} 


he insurance departmer 
\ ar \\ agenen, i hee Wii 
senting the Guarantee Fund and the Standard Accident 





of Detroit. 


Russell M. Simons, general agent for the IHlome 
ite f > York, has moved his headquarters fron 


Thursday 


the Hlome Life building to Rooms 806-7, United States 
Realty building, 115 Broadway, New York city. Mr, 
Simons states as the reason for his removal that the 
increase in volume of business made larger quarters 
necessary. 

The Old Colony Life of Chicago ha purchased 


the Loomis Institute property located at 166 to 179 


Jackson boulevard, Chicago, tor its own use. ff a5 
heir intention to erect a handsome fireproof building 
lilding 


\ hike the 


was not given out, it is said to be in th 


to be occupied as the tome office. price 
neighbor- 


hood of $500,000, 


The Ohio Vax Commission has called attention of 
the Franklin County auditor to the fact that under 
the ruling of former Attorney-General Hogan, that 
deposits of bonds by forcign insurance companies with 
Superintendent of Insurance should be listed for tax. 
ation, that the taxable bonds of the Canada Life of 
Toronto have not been listed, 

-Announcement has been made that the La Fayette 
Lite of La Fayette, Ind., will erect a ten-story build. 
ing at the corner of Third and Main streets, La 
layette, at an estimated cost of $250,000. \ccording 
10 present plans, the American National Bank will 
occupy the ground floor, while the home othce of the 


company will be on the second. 


Crowder, district manager at Lynch 


Iloustun MM. 
buig for the Atlantic Life, has been pointed in- 


spector of agencies for the Virginia territory, with 





headquarters at Richmond, the position being a newly 
4 reated one, ile will Ie ucceed¢ d ai lvn ‘hhurg by 
J. UWarry Long, a special representative tf the At 
ntic Life there for several years. 
—the Penn Mutual Life has consolidated its four 


eeneral agencies in Illinois, outside of Chicago, at 


Peoria, with C. W. Jolnson and George \V. Schoeffel 
is general agents. The general agencies closed are 


those at Galesburg, Quincy and Bloomington. The 
Peoria office will be the collection point for forty 
Illinois and Northern 


Johnson and Schoetfel have beer 


counties in Missouri. Both 
with the 


Northwestern Mutual Life be- 


Messrs. 
Peoria agency of the 


fore making their new connections. 








fornia. 


Agency 





JUST A MINUTE PLEASE 


An old established eastern Life Insurance 
Company would like to find the right man to 
take charge of an Agency in Southern Cali- 


REQUIREMENTS. 
-A Man with 


good producer and Organizer. 
A Man who could take charge of the 
April Ist. 


If you can’t meet these three requirements 
don’t waste your time and ours by answering 
this advertisement. 

If you can meet them, we are ready to talk 


business with you. 


Address 


in confidence, 
“WESTWARD” 

Care of the Spectator 

P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 





a clean record. 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





account. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


tNSURANCE EXCHANGE 








PRACTICAL POINTERS 


Author of ‘‘Efficiency,’”’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,”’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





If So, Read 





By FORBES LINDSAY 


135 Wittiam STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A GREAT FUTURE* 





The Efficient Life Insurance Agent Has 
a Golden Opportunity 
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Openings for Commercial Insurance—-Monthly 
Income Contracts—Endowments and Pensions 


By WittiAM T. NaAsH 
(First INSTALMENT) 

One does not have to be so very old to 
have lived at a time in this country when 
the man who carried life insurance was 
a rare exception, and the woman who 
had a policy was almost a curiosity. In 
those days, there were few companies, 
and these were groping along in the 
dark with neither statistics nor experi- 
ence to guide nor laws to regulate them. 
They were poor in business as well as 
in assets, but their founders, being men 
of imagination and courage and having 
unbounded faith in the future of life 
insurance, asked only the opportunity 
to demonstrate its value. The public 
was then not only skeptical of companies, 
but many peopie had superstitious no- 
tions about life insurance itself. In- 
stead of its appealing to them as a 
Christian duty and necessity, which all 
now acknowledge it to be, they regarded 
it as unchristian-like and an interference 
with the plans of Providence. Even 
fire insurance was so regarded by many 
inthose days. In fact, life insurance was 
then as much preached against from the 
pulpit as it is urged from there today. 
The few to whom it did appeal and who 
were brave enough to apply for a small 
policy would do so with as much secrecy 
as possible, because of the criticism that 
was sure to be heaped upon them by the 
minister, their fellow church members 
and neighbors. ‘“The Lord Will Pro- 
vide,” and any artificial assistance on the 
part of mortal man only went to show 
his lack of faith in this promise. 
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From that crude and humble beginning 
these pioneer companies, following the 
visions of their founders, blazed their 
way through every manner of discour- 
agement, surmounting each day’s obsta- 
cles, educating little by little, demon- 
strating more and more until now life 
insurance has become by far the greatest 
of all human agencies for the assistance 
and betterment of mankind. 

To show what a mistake it is for one 
to be other than always an enthusiastic 
optimist on life insurance and on the 
future of life insurance, let us refer 
briefly to its growth in the United States 
and Canada in recent years as compared 
with the growth in population. 


“Old Line”’ Ins. in 
force in U.S. & Can. 


Year Pop. U.S. & Can. 
(Approximately) 


(Approximately ) 
1800 54 Million 124 Billion 
1890 67 “ 11g“ 
i900 81 “ 9 st 
i910 99 “ 7% = 
1915 108 ‘ 24 


[¢ will be seen that during this 35-year 
period the population of the United 
States and Canada together increased 
one hundred per cent., while the life 
insurance in force in the two countries 
increased nearly FOURTEEN HUN- 
DRED PER CENT. It will be noticed 
also that the increase in life insurance 
was not spasmodic but gradual, each 
decade showing about the same ratio of 
increase. 

It was about the year 1900, or a little 
later, and at a time when there was gen- 
eral business depression, that a popular 
cry went up to “Curb the life insurance 
companies,’’ since they were going 
ahead when everything else was going 
Railroads and other large 
corporations were operating at a loss, 
running behind and 
there was general unrest. In spite of 


backwards. 
the farmer was 


this, however, life insurance forged 
ahead, almost doubling in the ten- 


year period between 1900 and 1910. 


It was about the only business not 
affected by hard times, unless it was 
to inject into it new life. The tremend- 
ous depreciation in all values was a 
forceful reminder to every one of the 
importance of life insurance, as it will 
always be in times of panic or depression. 

Life insurance has scarcely started. 
The companies themselves have only 
been getting ready, and the great ma- 
jority of the public being either un- 
insured or underinsured, there can be 
but one direction for life insurance to 
move, and thatis steadily forward. To 
make it perfectly clear that it cannot be 
otherwise; that life insurance is yet in 
its infancy in this country, and that 
there are far greater things ahead for 
the efficient life agent, let us consider the 
source from which the business of the 
future must come. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 

Life insurance for the protection of 
one’s business is a new idea as applied 
today. The Wanamakers and a few 
others of large affairs, have long been 
advocates and patrons of life insurance 
for the combined purpose of protecting 
their vast business interests and their 
families and perhaps for the further 
reason that it appealed to them as a de- 
sirable form of investment. But it is a 
late thing for partners to insure for the 
benefit of the partnership—the firm— 
the business—each other—or for a cor- 
poration to carry insurance on the lives 
of its officers or others. One’s first 
impression may be that this would 
furnish a very limited field in which only 
an occasional large policy might be 
placed, that many agents would have to 
compete for this business and for these 





reasons it would not prove a profitable 
This would 


field for the average agent. 
be a mistake and the agent who so be- 
lieves is at this moment missing a large 
amount of choice business which other 
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agents who believe differently and go 
after are getting. Moreover, smaller 
corporations and firms are now becom- 
ing interested, many of whom are in- 
suring the lives of their officials, busi- 
ness partners, or others, opening up as it 
does a field of far greater possibilities 
than any one can now realize. The 
time is near, if not already at hand, 
when every man in business—be his 
business large or small—must recognize 
that commercial life insurance has 
now become as great a necessity as 
fire insurance. Bankers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and others are demanding 
it of their borrowers and customers the 
same as they demand the protection of 
fire insurance. And only in size does a 
large business differ from a small busi- 
ness. The principle is the same; there- 
fore the corner grocer, haberdasher, 
druggist and every other such trades- 
man is as good a prospect for com- 
mercial insurance as the large manufac- 
turer or wholesaler. It protects both 
the creditor and the debtor. 

A wonderful field it is and the life in- 
surance salesman whose vision is not 
dimmed will see in commercial insurance 
alone great and ever increasing possi- 
bilities. 

MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 

This ideal and comparatively new 
plan, which is to provide a fixed monthly 
income for one’s dependents, occupies 
a field of its own, which is alone big 
enough and rich enough for any agent 
who will become skilled in the presenta- 
tion of this plan. The monthly income 
is fast revolutionizing life insurance 
where the purpose is to provide support, 
whatever the extent of that support 
may be. There is no other plan that 
will take its place, or do what it will do. 

Young as this form of insurance is, 
hundreds of millions have already been 
written and hundreds of monthly in- 
come checks are now being received each 
month by widows and other dependents 
in all parts of the country. By the time 
the children of today have reached mid- 
dle age monthly income checks like 
Government Pension checks will be 
exceedingly familiar in every bank and 
store, on every street, and in every 
hamlet and nook and corner of the 
country, each check performing its 
mission as well as prompting others to 
make similar provision for their families. 
Will it then be hard to sell monthly in- 
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come policies? As this time approaches 
it will become easier and easier. It 
is becoming so every day, and the agent 
who will study and become an expert in 
the presentation of this plan, applying 
it wherever it should apply, will find it 
to be a specialty of the highest order 
and one that can be made tremendously 
profitable. Monthly Income insurance 
has not yet taken its first full step, as the 
future will prove. 


FARMERS 

It is only in recent years that farmers 
as a class have become to any very great 
extent interested in life insurance. Even 
today their policies are for comparative- 
ly small amounts. Those who are well 
able to carry $5,000, $10,000, or even a 
larger amount may have but $1,000 or 
$2,000, if they are insured at all. The 
farmer is no longer isolated or behind 
the times. Trolley lines, automobiles, 
good roads, and rural mail delivery 
have brought the markets and daily 
news of the world to his door. And 
although he is a friend to life insurance, 
he nevertheless has been neglected. 
Owning a farm worth $30,000 and per- 
sonal property worth much more, he 
may have but $1,000 or $2,000 life insur- 
ance while a city man of his circumstances 
would most likely have $10,000 to 
$30,000. Many farmers still regard life 
insurance as they did years ago when 
they were comparatively poor—as being 
simply a burial fund. But they are 
fast learning to take a broader view of 
the subject and the younger generation 
is particularly susceptible. The farmer 
of today is a well-informed, sensible, 
home-loving man, and has the money 
to pay for life insurance, and the good 
sense to buy it and keep it, once he 
understands it as it is. The ice has 
already been broken, and in time the 
farmer will be as heavily insured as the 
city man of like circumstances. 

And let us not overlook the farmer 
boy. Unlike his father when he was a 
boy, the farmer boy of today has the 
encouragement of his parents and the 
money with which to pay for life insur- 
ance. This is a field with a future. When 
these young men marry and themselves 
become heads of families their early 
interest in life insurance will have made 
it easy for the agent who had already 
gained their confidence and friendship 
to increase their insurance from time to 


time. The farmer has really just begun 


Thursday 


to take life insurance, and the agent who 
enjoys country work and will cultivate 
this class can in a few years make 
himself comfortable for life. 


YouNnG MEN 

It is a fact that the young man without 
life insurance today is positively at a 
disadvantage, even though he may not 
realize it nor have any one to consider 
but himself. Banks, bonding companies 
and large employers generally expect 
it if they do not actually require it. But 
it means more to an employer than the 
mere money involved. When a young 
man just starting out insures his life, 
it signifies something. It shows that 
he has concern for others and for the 
future and that he is saving his money 
and looking ahead. The time is coming 
when a young man with any ambition, 
or self-interest at all, would be afraid to 
acknowledge to one from whom he sought 
a position or business favor that he had 
no life insurance. Indeed there is every 
reason why the young man of the future 
must declare himself in respect to life 
insurance, and this alone will insure 
a tremendous and ever-increasing busi- 
ness for the live agent. 


EMPLOYED WOMEN 

Why not employed women also? They 
occupy men’s positions and _ receive 
men’s pay, therefore must accept some 
of men’s responsibilities. Many women 
who earn large salaries have children 
of their own to support. As_ bread 
winners, they are in a class with men 
and their need for life insurance is every 
bit as great. 

Employed single women, thus far, 
have only nibbled at life insurance. And 
there is an army of them. It was stated 
recently in one of the Chicago papers 
that more females under age 22 were 
employed in the down town districts of 
that city than male employees under 
that age. No doubt the same is true of 
every other city. Many employed sin- 
gle women are well paid and abundantly 
able to carry good-sized policies, while 
all are able to carry at least some in- 
surance and for obvious reasons should. 
This is one more new field from which 
the agent can secure many applications, 
and which did not exist a few years ago. 


THE WIFE 


If there is any good reason why the 
average husband should insure and not 
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the average wife also (but perhaps for 
a less amount), we would like to know 
what it is. Are they not partners? 
Are not the wife’s position and duties 
as important as the husband’s? Would 
not her death be a material loss to the 
family? The average woman, when left 
with young children, may be far less de- 
pendent and helpless than would the av- 
erage man. We are now speaking of 
the average man and woman. 

The average man, remember, is not 
arich man, and when left with a family 
of young children, may be even more 
helpless than would be the mother her- 
self. In case he should survive the wife, 
is it always possible for the average hus- 
band instantly to lay his hand on five 
hundred dollars, or one thousand dollars, 
with which to pay doctor’s bills, nurse 
hire, burial expenses, and all the many 
other extraordinary and unavoidable ex- 
penses, which might include a long and 
costly journey? 

Even if so, the children would require, 
for a time at least, the care of one who 
could take the mother’s place, which, 
together with the sudden interruption 
to the husband’s work and plans, to 
say nothing of the state of his mind and 
other handicaps, would prolong the 
burden indefinitely. 

But suppose the husband had not and 
could not get the money with which to 
meet even the expense of an ordinary 
burial, which has been the experience of 
many a good man? What 1s he to do? 
This is something for every man and 
woman, and every life insurance sales- 
man, to think about. Remember, that 
life insurance should be for the protec- 
tion of the home—of all the family; of 
the wife, of the children, and of the 
husband, who may himself be or become 
an invalid, a cripple, or find himself 
without means of support. If life in- 
surance is laying money away, which 
it is, then why not lay a little of it away 
in the wife's name? Distribute the 
burden whenever possible; the benefits 
always. That is business insurance ap- 
plied to the home, which in time will be- 
come universal, just as it already has 
become a necessity too apparent for any 
one to question. 

OTHER SOURCES 
are still from 
which an ever-increasing business will 
come. Each year more than two million 


There other sources 
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SECTION OF THE 
boys and girls arrive at the insurable 
age and this annual crop will steadily 
the future. 
prospects are not ignorant of nor op- 


increase in These young 
posed to life insurance as their fathers 
and grandfathers may have been; but 
they know its benefits and are only 
waiting until they are able to obtain 
and carry life 

The agent who neglects endowment 


insurance. 

insurance makes a mistake. Doctors, 
college professors, teachers and _ profes- 
sional men and women generally have 
learned that endowment 
the safest and best plan by which they 
are able to save and provide for the fu- 
ture. Recently at a meeting of one of 
the medical societies, the president, in 
the course of his address, stated that 


insurance is 


doctors earned enough to all be well off, 
were they not such “easy marks’’ for 
the ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ promoter. His ob- 
servation had been that as a rule doctors 
wound up with little or 
nothing for their old age or their families 
Owing to 


their career 


except their life insurance. 
the nature of his professional duties and 
responsibilities, a professional man may 
be almost as helpless as women when it 
comes to business matters, and endow- 
ment insurance offers to him the one 
safe and convenient plan within his 
reach by which he may attain the chief 
object of his life, namely, that of provid- 
ing for his own and his family’s future. 
Certainly no salesman could offer an in- 
vestment of a higher order nor be en- 
gaged in a more dignified business than 
calling upon this very desirable class in 
the interest of endowment insurance. 
We should keep this in mind: The 
American people have raised their stand- 
ard of living and conditions have raised 
the cost of living to a point where a 
dollar is only about one-third as large 
as it used to be. This suggests addi- 
tional insurance for those already in- 
sured as well as larger initial policies for 
the new insurer ; and judging from the 
tremendous business now being written, 
this is not a theory but is actually work- 
ing out in practice. Therefore, most 
important of all is for us to keep up with 
the and 
opportunities afforded by the steady 
growth and the ever-expanding business 
of North America, both in our own and 
An agent should 


times not underestimate the 


in every other line. 
not overlook the fact that people no 
longer walk nor ride in cheap vehicles. 
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They now travel in automobiles. Do 
nor forget this when you meet the man 
you insured a few years ago for one 
dollars. He will take ten 
The unit 


thousand 


thousand to-day. has been- 
raised. 

Remember also that increase always 
means still greater increase. Every 
birth is a suggestion. Every marriage 
brings a new condition that calls for life 
insurance. Every rejection or death 
without life insurance is a forceful re- 
minder of the danger of delay or of the 
Every claim paid is 
In fact, 


results of neglect. 
a convincing demonstration. 
almost every condition in life, directly 
or indirectly, from one angle or another, 
points to life insurance. There is no 
end to it; and the more life insurance 
there is sold, the more there is to be sold. 
(To be concluded) 

[ Companies, managers and general agents 

desiring copies of this argument in leaflet 


form should communicate with THE 
SPECTATOR.] 


Persevere! 
[las some other fellow won more than you? 
Don't let that worry you, friend. 
Keep up your pluck, for you yet may pull 
through, 
You may win out in the end. 
Life is a struggle, and no one can tell 
How fortune or fate may go. 
Those who at present in palaces dwell 
Severe adverses may know. 
Some at the bottom may rise to the top, 
Some may the ladder descend; 
from Pride's suddenly 
drop, 
You may be “boosted,’ my friend. 


Some pinnacle may 


Steadily hammer away, for in time 
What now impossible seems 

May melt as snow ina warm, sunny clime, 
Fruition crowns fondest dreams. 

A ship may weather the stormiest gale 
If her bow is pointed right— 

If the helm’s held firm and well trimmed the 

sail 

Though billows reach mountain height; 

And so in our lives if Faith’s compass guides, 
Reverses we need not fear, 

Our “barques” at times will strike favoring 

tides, 

The port of success be near. 

If through the struggle by courage we're led, 
Have faith in ourselves as well, 

We're certain “some time” to come out ahead, 
Can then of our triumphs tell; 

But the man who trembles when troubles come 
Will drop behind in the race, 

In a world like this there are always some 
Whose acts their manhood disgrace. 

—AvuGustus TREADWELL. 
THE SPECTATOR covers the casualty, fire and life 

insurance field, and is probably the most widely read 

insurance paper in America.—W. Woods White, Gen- 

eral Agent, The Northwestern Mutual Life. 
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ITS GREATEST YEAR 
The Travelers) Insurance Company 
Makes Its Biggest Forward Stride 

NINTH AMONG 


LIFE COMPANIES 


All Branches Show Great Increases—Remarkably 


High Percentage of Gain in Insurance in 
Force from New Issues—Highest Standard 
Maintained 
At the close of the first year of the admin- 
istration of Louis F. Butler as president of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford, he is 
able to report that the 1916 record is the great- 
est in its history. In many respects the state- 
ment now made public is most notable, while in 
one particular it shows a record surpassing the 
achievements of any company writing life in- 
surance of approximate size or age. Last year 
the agency force of the Travelers paid for new 
life business amounting to $113,931,776, 
senting an advance over the previous year of 
$35,510,321, or over forty-five per cent. That 
gain of itself is remarkable, but as illustrative 
of the high character of the business written by 
Travelers’ representatives, let it be noted that 


repre- 


the increase in insurance in force last year was 
$81,500,637, which is over seventy-one per cent 
of the insurance written and more than twenty 
per cent of the amount in force at the begin- 
ning of the year. No company, so far as we 
can ascertain, has ever made so large a pro- 
portionate gain after thoroughly 
established. By virtue of this great gain the 


becoming 


Travelers steps into ninth place among the life 
insurance companies of the United States writ- 
ing ordinary business and secures the premier 
position among New England companies. 

The complete statement of the company shows 
that it has life insurance in force amounting to 
$476,315,842, representing an annual premium 
income of $13,660,494. The total paid premiums 
of the year from all branches amounted to $32,- 
132,778, 


million dollars over the preceding year. 


than six 
Out- 
side of the life insurance branch the premiums 
were contributed as follows: Workmen's com- 
pensation, $7,885,307; liability, $5,141,727; 
sonal accident, $4,493,546, and health, $946,704. 
Each of these 
increase, the 


indicating a gain of more 


per- 
miscellaneous lines showed an 
recorded being $2,338,- 
The total in- 
come of the company amounted to $37,051,500. 


greatest 
37 for workmen’s compensation. 


Nearly eleven million dollars were added to 
the assets of the company last year, bringing 
the total up to $115,095,2738, which is more than 
twice as large as the amount held ten years 
ago. After making ample provision for all lia- 
bilities there is shown a surplus of $14,956,982, 
including the capital of $6,000,000. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the policyholders are most 
thoroughly protected in a financial way. The 
Travelers has steadily developed during its more 
than fifty years of existence, as is shown by 


the following table of growth by ten-year 


period: 
Income 
$931,496 
1,454,603 
3.444.310 


Assets Surplus 
$772,880 $434,554 
,053,159 1,186,769 

9,111,589 2 151,253 
20,896,684 2,976,424 6,145,186 
53,401,726 6,139,686 15,580,670 
115,095,273 14,956,982 37,051,500 


YEAR 


Travelers Indemnity Company, which is 
under the same management, also experienced a 
prosperous year and increased its premium in- 
$584,379. The total 


come by premiums re- 


INSURANCE 


SECTION OF THE 
ceived amounted to $1,804,610, while the total in- 
come Was $1,934,201. The Travelers Indemnity 
now possesses assets of $3,574,256, a capital of 
$1,000,000, and net surplus of $696,414. 
President Butler, his able and efficient asso- 
ciate officers in the management of the Travel- 
ers, and the agency force, may point with par- 
donable pride to the magnificent 
truly wonderful year. A 


record of a 
portrait of Louis F. 
Butler appears elsewhere in this issue of THE 


SPECTATOR. 


Provident Life and Trust Convention 


The annual meeting of the General 
Agents Association of the Provident Life and 
Trust of Philadelphia was held in that city at 
the Adelphia Hotel Wednesday, Thursday and 


Friday of last week. 


sixth 


meeting 
special 


Wednesday's programme included a 
morning of the 
agents, at which addresses of welcome, response 
Wing, 
Hammer, 


in the general and 
and commendation were made by Asa §S. 
Frank J. 
Agents Associations, 
manager of the 
meeting was 


president of the company; 
president of the General 
and Matthew Walker, 


Department. The 


Insur- 
ance followed 
by a luncheon on the Adelphia roof. 

The afternoon business 
meeting of the General Agents, at which dis- 
cussions of general agency problems were held. 

On Thursday John Way, vice-president of the 


was devoted to a 


company, presided at a meeting of the 
agents. 


The first address was given by M. Albert Lin- 


gen- 
eral and special 
ton, associate actuary of the company, who ex- 
plained in detail the various new features of 
the company’s latest policy, which was issued 
the first of the year. In closing his talk, Mr. 
Linton made the statement that the actual mor- 
tality of the company for 1916 was 50.6 per cent 
of the expected. 

Following Mr. Linton'’s speech, an address 
William C. Craig, general soli- 
citor of the company, who went exhaustively in- 
to the early history of insurance contracts and 
gave a detailed explanation of the options of 
the Provident’s present contracts. Mr. Craig 
talked on spendthrift trust abuse and 
showed how the varied and conflicting legisla- 
tures of the different States made this practice 
impracticable. 

After luncheon, which was held on_ the 
Adelphia roof, a breezy and capable talk was 
given by Louis F. Paret, general agent in New- 
ark, who gave a description of an interview 
with an imaginary prospect, showing his meth- 


Was given by 


also 


ods of approach, points of argument, and abil- 


ity to close the prospect. 
brought out the 


In his discussion he 
selling points of the 


policy and the advantages of a permanent in- 


new 
come to beneficiaries over the payments of a 
lump sum. 

The afternoon session closed with five-minute 
talks by the various agents describing how they 
closed difficult cases. A prize of ten dollars in 
gold was awarded to the general agent giving 
the best talk on his subject. 

The banquet was held Thursday 
evening at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Joseph 
B. Townsend, Jr., a director of the company, 
presiding. The followed by an 
welcome and by Asa S. 
Wing and Frank J. Hammer, respectively, and 
by a 


company 


banquet was 


address of response 


very able address by Job E. Hedges, a 

well-known member of the New York Bar. 
Friday morning was devoted to a 

which Nathaniel 


Samuel P. 


general 


agents’ meeting, at Reese, 


general agent, Detroit; Ellis, gen- 
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Thursday 


eral agent, Cincinnati; and A. Rushton Aten 
agent, New York, gave 
Agencies.”’ 


general Speeches oy 
This was followed by 


general discussions on improvement of general 


‘Booming 


agencies. 
The 
the home 


special agents attended a meeting at 
building, where the subject 
“How to Write Life Insurance by Those Who 
Did It in 1916,” was discussed, the principa] 
speakers being M. B. Weimer, R. S§S. Dewees, 
O. H. Weidermann, F. W. Moock, W. P. Miller 
and others. 

After luncheon at the Adelphia a_ business 
meeting in the Board Room of the home office 


building closed the convention. 


office 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 

The oldest and largest Pacific Coast life jp. 
surance company enters upon its fiftieth year jp 
a stronger position both financially and business. 
wise than ever. The Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
report that 1916 ranked 
among its best years in both the life and acgj- 
dent departments. New life insurance paid for 
amounted to $25,173,909, and there was added to 
the business in force $11,253,916, bringing it up 
to $171,913,618. 

Total admitted company in- 
creased over three million dollars last year and 
have reached $38,727,197, against which 
there are liabilities of $33,795,172, leaving a sur- 
policyholders’ account of $4,932,095. 
Last year the company’s total cash income was 
$10,403,191, representing a handsome gain over 
the previous year. The accident department 
shared in the prosperity and produced a premium 
income of over $2,000,000. Successful and pro- 
gressive, the Pacific Mutual moves steadily on- 
ward, furnishing the best of protection to its 
policyholders. 


Angeles is able to 


assets of the 
now 


plus on 


Associations Want New York Life Men 

Lawrence Priddy, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York, is a gen- 
eral agent of the New York Life. He has 
addressed a letter to the presidents of the lo- 
cal associations affiliated with the National As- 
sociation setting forth the attitude of the New 
York Life toward membership in the associa- 
tions. In his communication Mr. Priddy stated 
that he has had frequent conferences with the 
officials of his company on the subject and he 
has found that there is a changed view with 
regard to the National Association and _ its 
work. 

He states that he is of the opinion that the 
company is entirely in favor of the association 
work, and that the officers favor the enroll- 
ment of its agents in the membership. 

As the New York Life has a very large field 
force, Mr. Priddy urges every local association 
to make a strong effort to place these men’s 
names on the membership roll of the National 
Association. 


Midland Life of Kansas City 


Daniel Boone, Jr., who has been secretary of 
the Midland Life of Kansas City since its or 
ganization, has been elected vice-president and 
secretary. President Daniel Boone is now on2 
vacation, which he is spending in the Hawaiian 
Islands, with his daughter. He will return 
about April 1. 

The Midland Life has made steady progress 
during the past year and closed its books on 
December 31, with $9,086,074 insurance in force— 
an increase of $1,439,849 over 1915. The paid-for 
business in 1916 was $2,979,600. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 





Superintendents’ Annual Convention 
Held at Home Office 
TERRITORIAL 


CHANGES ANNOUNCED 





Canadian and Middle Atlantic States Affected— 
Annual Banquet and Other Features 

The annual convention of the superintendents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
which was held at the home office in New York 
on January 25, 26 and 27, was made the occa- 
sion for congratulations all around, in view of 
the magnificent figures that were presented by 
President Hegeman as the result of the work in 
the year 1916. 

After the usual reception tendered the super- 
intendents by the officers, which took place at 
nine o’clock on the morning of Thursday, Janu- 
ary 25, the entire body adjourned to the assem- 
bly room, where President Hegeman opened the 
first business session of the convention with an 
address of welcome, in which he recited some 
of the most salient features of the report for 
the year. 

Here follow some figures connected with that 
report that will be of great interest to every 
insurance man: 


oa | er a rr $153,043,320 
Total assets at close of 19916. ......<.6.. 608,097,634 
Surpltie i belOe cvecck cece weeeoacrees 28,167,511 


New insurance placed and paid for in 1916 was: 
Industrial department, issued 


and: FEVIVER s.5060 <esses's $243,900,252 317,840,425 
Ordinary department, issued 
ANG FEVIVER o.secccs sees 255,407,819 279,016,103 
PROUE niin e ce cena cence eciacaa eas $596,856,528 
Total outstanding insurance at end of 
HONG 5 Ao es cere caacibale he ola oes 3,482,431,996 
Number of policy claims paid in 1916.. 212,532 


After President Hegeman’s brief address of 


welcome the meeting was taken’ over by the 


vice-president, Haley Fiske, who presided 
thereafter and whose introductory remarks 
were received with great enthusiasm by the 
convention. Mr. Fiske felicitated the super- 


intendents very heartily upon the magnificent 

record of 1916, laying particular emphasis upon 

the lowering of the expense ratio and the re- 
- duction in the percentage of lapses in the in- 
department. 

After making a thorough analysis of the rec- 
ord and a comparison of the figures with those 
of the previous year, the 
nounced numerous important changes that are 


dustrial 


vice-president an- 


soon to go inte effect with respect to the ap- 
pointment of ‘territory. 


CHANGE IN 

One announcement, which brought the Cana- 
dian contingent to its feet and aroused much 
enthusiasm, was to the effect that hereafter 
the Dominion of Canada is to be developed as 
an individual territory 


CANADA 


under the direction of 
H. H. Kay as superintendent of agencies, and 
territory. Mr. 
with the Metropoli- 
tan in the Dominion as a superintendent for 
many years, and the enthusiastic greeting 
Which the announcement of his promotion called 
forth indicates the warmth of the affection 
felt for him and augurs well for the loyal co- 
operation that he will receive from every Me- 
tropolitan man in the Dominion. 

Another announcement that was received with 
much enthusiasm was that of the elevation of 


to be known as the Canadian 


Kay has been associated 


former superintendent of agencies, James E. 
Kavanagh, to a fourth vice-president of the 
company. 

What was formerly known .as the Great 


LIFE INSURANCE 


SECTION OF THE 


Northern territory of the company, and which 
embraced the districts in the Dominion of 
Canada and those in the State of New York 
north of Westchester county, has been divided 
between the new territory—the Canadian ter- 
ritory and the Metropolitan territory. 

What was formerly the 
tory, but is hereafter to be known as the Em 


Metropolitan terri- 
pire State territory, now takes in every district 
in the State of New York, but loses the dis- 
tricts in the State of New Jersey, which have in 
turn been transferred to the Keystone territory 
under Superintendent of Agencies J. A. Smithies. 
This territory, 
known as the 


however, is hereafter to be 
Middle Atlantic 
embraces the districts worked by the company 


territory and 


in the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The superintendent of agencies of the new 
Empire State territory is Harry A. Miller, who 
has for several years occupied the same position 
Metropolitan ter- 


in what was known as the 


ritory. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMENDED 


In the course of his address, Vice-President 


RECORDS 


Fiske called attention to some attractive rec- 
ords made in different parts of the country, a 
The 
Louis, Mo.), Superin- 


brief review of which may be of interest. 
yqrove district (St. 
tendent C. C. Dyer, made an average industrial 


Tower 


increase per week per agent of 18 cents and 
there was placed in the ordinary department an 
average per month per man of over $1600. In 
lapse per $100 of 
debit was less than six cents. In the Norwich 
(Conn.) district, Superintendent G. T. Higgins, 
an average per agent of twenty 


this district also the average 


week per 


cents industrial increase was made, while in 
the ordinary department there was placed an 


average per month per man of just under $2000. 
The Worcester (Mass.) district, Superintendent 
John M. Lucy, showed a monthly average per 
man in the ordinary department of more than 
$2200. In Anniston, Ala., Superintendent W. F. 
Price, the industrial 
agent was thirty-nine cents, while the average 


increase per week per 
per month per man of ordinary placed was more 
than $1500. Ossining, N. Y., Superintendent 
William Schmidt, had a weekly 
crease per agent of twenty-four cents, while in 


average in- 


the ordinary they placed $3387 per month per 
man for the The Englewood district 
(Chicago, Ill.), Superintendent William F. Mo- 
nahan, continued to uphold the traditions of the 
past, having an average per week per agent of 
industrial amounting to 
cents, with an average per month per man of 


year. 


increase thirty-four 


ordinary placed amounting to nearly $2500. 

Superintendent Monahan is 
cipient of the bronze 
awarded 


again the re- 
that has been 
that superin- 


tendent who is adjudged to have made the best 


trophy 


from year to year to 
This 
is known as the veteran’s trophy and has been 


all-around showing for the previous year. 
won by Superintendent Monahan four times. 


OTHER FEATURES OF 


Brief addresses 


MEETING 
were made after Mr. Fiske 
had finished by Treasurer and Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Taylor. On Thursday afternoon the ses- 
sion was taken up with addresses by several 
officers and the exhibition of a moving-picture 
film. On Thursday evening a dinner was ten- 
dered to the leaders for 1916, the affair being 
held at the Hotel Astor. 

On Friday morning at ten o’clock the con- 
vention resumed its sessions in 
hall, 
Vice-President Gaston and others. Mr. 


the assembly 


where addresses were made by Second 


yaston, 
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in his address, took occasion to point out that 
success in the insurance field was not a matter 
of geographical location, neither did a man’s 
nationality necessarily affect his success, and 
finally that his age played an unimportant part 
in the These 
were clearly brought out and logically demon- 
strated and taken 
from the field Metropolitan 
and were very convincing. 


superintendent’s work. points 
proven by living examples 


experience of the 


On Friday evening the superintendents were 
entertained at a theatre party and the con- 
closed with a banquet at the Hotel 
Astor on Saturday night, which was attended 
by about a thousand people. The 
Glee Club, in the balcony boxes, sang during the 


vention 
Company 
progress of the dinner, and between two of the 
courses the entire body of superintendents and 
home office men arose and sang the company’s 
song. 

Vice-President Fiske presided as toastmaster. 
Beginning the after-dinner talking, he said he 
would reverse the usual proceedings and instead 
of introducing the 
would introduce the superintendents to 


guests to the superinten- 
dents, 
the guests, and he then gave an extended sum- 
mary of the work of the superintendents not 
only in the business of writing life insurance and 
collecting premiums, but along welfare lines. 
The speakers who followed him John 
Mitchell, chairman of the New York State In- 
Commission; William A. 
president of the 
tion of Public Health; Second Deputy Superin- 
tendent F. R. Stoddart, Jr., of the New York 
Insurance Department; Superintendent LaMonte 
of the New Third Vice- 
President Robert Lynn Cox, who has recently 
joined the Metropolitan 
Fourth Vice-President Kavanagh. 
Superintendent of Insurance Jesse §S. Phillips 
of New York State had expected to be present 


were: 
dustrial Evans of 


Chicago, American Associa- 


Jersey Department; 


executive staff, and 


and speak to the Metropolitan men, but shortly 
telegram 
ceived saying that his mother was dying at her 
home in Western New York and he was on his 
way to her bedside. When the announcement 
the superintendent authorized the 
telegram of sympathy and ex- 


before the banquet began a Was re- 


was made, 
sending of a 
pression of their hope that she might recover. 

Among the guests were Chief Examiner Had- 
ley of the New York Department; Harold M. 
Anderson, an editorial writer on the New York 


Sun; George C. Van Tuyl, president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company;. Henry Olles- 
heimer, president of the Metropolitan Bank; 
Joseph P. Day and Alexander P. W. Kinnan; 
Alfred Hurrell, associate general solicitor of 
The Prudential, and A. G. B. Claxton, chief 


agent of the Metropolitan for Canada, 
Western Union Life Insurance Company 
On the twenty-third of November last, the 
Western Life Insurance Company of 
Spokane, Wash., completed its tenth year, and 
1916 just 
shows it to have been the best year of the de- 
cade. 


Union 


the annual statement for issued 
An increased volume of new business was 
transacted and there was added to the insur- 
ance in force $5,851,382, bringing the total out 
standing up to $28,380,43 

The assets are 


reported at $2,406,256, show- 
ing a gain of over $400,000, while the surplus 
also increased by $28,000 and now amounts to 
$550,236. The progress of the 
Life has been 


Union 
consistent, due to 
careful management, and with the gradual ex- 
pansion of its territory better 


Western 
steady and 
even results 
may be expected. 
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Chow-Chow 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

A friend of mine in California had a beau- 
tiful pepper tree in his yard covered with green 
leaves and red berries, barring those that fell 
off (continually), covering the ground under- 
neath. In spite of everything he could do this 
tree was covered with black scale. The roots 
absorbed all the strength of the ground for 
twenty feet around, so nothing else would 
grow there. First he admired its beauty, then 
after he had cleaned up under it many times 
he got disgusted, then when he tried to grow 
some fine shrubs under it he got mad. “Gee!” 
said he, “this blooming tree is no good except 
to shade and litter the ground so nothing else 
will grow. It breeds the horrible black scales 
which infest the rest of my garden, and it 
steals all the fertility of the soil for many feet 
around. I will cut it down and split it up into 
firewood. It will at least afford me some 
warmth chill evenings when I need a fire in the 
grate.” So he chopped and sawed and split 
until his back ached and the perspiration rolled 
down and dripped off his nose. He had a nice 
pile of wood. But, alas! That wood (and 
it was split fine) took a year to dry out, and 
when it did it burned like tinder, giving noth- 
ing of warmth—just a bright blaze. 

“Fee, fo, fie, fum!” said I. “That is the best 
illustration of assessment insurance (?) I ever 
saw.” Listen! Beautiful leaves and red ber- 
ries”—certificates on elegant bond paper, em- 
bellished with fine penmanship ornamented 
with red ink. “Scale breeder, infesting the 
other plants with its life-destroying disease.” 
Slow death, scale of cost so small the average 
person can’t discern its destructive power; 
spreads easily throughout the community. 
“Roots sapped the strength of the ground so 
nothing else would grow.” Some sections of 
the country are so saturated with assessment- 
ism that real life insurance can scarcely take 
root. “When cut down, split up, dried out and 
burned, just a bright blaze and a few ashes.” 
After a few years members leave, lodges split 
up, enthusiasm dries up, losses and assessments 
increase and worthless certificates are all that 
are left. So! Shade, leaves, berries, scale, 
kindling, flash, ashes! Requtescat in pace. 

The more a salesman knows about insurance 
the better he can sell it. But he doesn’t have 
to tell all he knows. One or two arguments, 
and the name on the dotted line, please. Don’t 
waste ammunition. Too expensive. A certain 
man went duck hunting. He blazed away—125 
shots—killed five ducks. Twenty-five shots for 
each duck. O, my! Why? Well, four rea- 
sons: (1) He couldn't get the range; (2) he 
wasn’t quick enough; (3) those he hit he didn’t 
kill—too far away; (4) he wasn’t a good shot, 
anyway. Sabe? Now apply this to your work, 
boys. Sell your man—don’t shut your eyes 
and fire at him. 

Had a friend several years ago, who was 
then past sixty-five years of age. Whenever 
he came into my office he politely requested 
me to kick him down the stairs and out into 
the street. The first time he made this urgent 
request I asked him what for should I assist 
him with my right brogan down and out? 


“Well, I tell you,” said he. “More than twenty 
years ago I had a policy for $5000 on the ten- 
payment life plan. Carried it three years, and 
like a blank fool let it lapse. I now have a 
small paid-up policy, but if I hadn’t been such 
an ass I might have had it all paid up years 
ago!” No! I didn’t kick him, but I feel like 
kicking any young man who lets any policy 
lapse. Watch ’em and reason with ’em and 
save ‘em. Constant vigilance. 
R. O. Tictros. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 

“Hew to the line’’ seems to have been the 
motto adopted by the management of the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company of New York in 
making up its annual statement for the year 
1916. As the result of an examination made early 
in that year by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, the company marked down its assets to 
an absolutely bed-rock basis and went even 
further than the recommendations of the ex- 
aminer. It is therefore particularly gratifying 
to note that at the end of the year the com- 
pany’s surplus had increased by some $200,000 
over the report of the Department’s investiga- 
tors, exclusive of a special fund of $50,000 set 
apart as an asset fluctuation and general con- 
tingency fund. Consequently the company en- 
ters upon the new year with well-secured assets 
and ample surplus for the protection of its 
policyholders, with increased earning power on 
its investments and a line of liberal policy con- 
tracts which provide for every contingency of 
the insured. 

The Manhattan Life is now in its_ sixty- 
seventh year and possesses admitted assets of 
$19,765,095 and «w surplus on policyholders’ ac- 
count of $487,091. Its premium income last year 
was $1,787,869, while policyholders were paid 
$2,162,150, making a total since organization of 
$80,274,240. The insurance in force exceeds $60,- 
000,000, divided among some 32,500 policies. 

The company has some splendid openings 
available for men of ability who can produce 
business and build up live agencies. About 
three years ago THE SPECTATOR recommended a 
man to the Manhattan Life, who has produced 
every year more than half a million of paid-for 
business, and this year will produce a million 
and a quarter. What he has accomplished can 
be done by others, and the company will be glad 
to consider their applications. The Manhattan 
Life has the right line of goods to sell, has a 
well-earned reputation for reliability and treats 
its agents and policyholders fairly and liberally. 


New Jersey Life Licensed 

The New Jersey Insurance Department, on 
January 20, 1917, issued a license to the New 
Jersey Life Insurance Company, of which Ed- 
ward E. McCall is president; Jacob Ruppert is 
first vice-president; H. S. Corley, second vice- 
president; Thomas P. Moffatt, treasurer; F. F. 
Uehling, secretary; Mark S. Eustace, assist- 
ant secretary, and James A. Fechtig, Jr., gen- 
eral counsel. 


Bankers Reserve Life Names President 
Robert L. Robison, vice-president of the 
3ankers Reserve Life of Omaha for the past 
twelve years, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding his father, the late B. H. Robison. 
Other changes occurring in the official staff of 
this company include the promotion of Treas- 
urer Walter G. Preston to the vice-presidency, 
the election of James F. Farney as a vice- 


Thursday 


president, and Ray C. Wagner as secretary- 
treasurer, the latter office being added to his 
duties as secretary. James R. Farney was 
added to the directorate, to fill the unexpired 
term of the late B. H. Robison. 


New England Mutual Life 

The annual statement for 1916 of the oldest 
life insurance company of New England shows a 
continuation of the gains which have been made 
for many consecutive years. The New Eng- 
land Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., wrote last 
year more new business and added to the 
amount in force a greater amount than in any 
previous year of its history. The new paid-for 
business was $44,176,778, while the insurance in 
force increased by $27,704,733 to $337,404,704. 
The proportionate gain was 62.7 per cent of the 
amount written, showing a very high degree of 
persistency. 

Premium receipts for the year were $11,067,- 
887, policyholders were paid $7,741,375, and there 
was saved from the income $4,687,061. The com- 
pany’s assets now amount to $79,095,501, and 
there is a surplus by the Massachusetts stand- 
ard of $5,366,452, exclusive of $2,505,519 appor- 
tioned for dividends to policyholders. The death 
rate last year was only 62.98 per cent of the ex- 
pected, and the interesting fact is brought out 
that thirty-nine claims were paid on policies 
which had been in force fifty years or over. 
The New England Mutual is a first-class com- 
pany to be insured in. 


Northwest Congress of Life Underwriters 

Progress is being made in the plans for the 
Northwest Congress of Life Underwriters, which 
will hold its second annual meeting at Des 
Moines on May 17 and 18. The Iowa Life Un- 
derwriters Association, which was so well rep- 
resented at the initial meeting at the Twin 
Cities last year, succeeded in carrying a mo- 
tion to hold the 1917 meeting at Des Moines. 
With such a representation in membership as 
Iowa has, there is every indication that the 
convention will be even more largely attended 
than last year. The Northwest Congress is 
composed of licensed agents in the States of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota. Every licensed agent in any of these 
five States is cordially invited to attend the 
session. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 

A silver anniversary is to be celebrated in 
1917 by the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, and there can be no question 
but that the agency force will make every en- 
deavor to surpass the great record made last 
year. In new paid-for insurance the company 
during 1916 exceeded its best previous record 
by $8,659,777, the total new issues, exclusive of 
revivals and additions, being $39,550,325. The 
increase in insurance in foree for the year 
amounted to $22,318,886, bringing the total 
amount outstanding up to $129,199,279. In this 
connection it is worth noting that since the 
close of 1912 the company has added to its 
insurance in force $57,788,261, and now ranks 
among the twenty-five largest companies of the 
United States. 

Other figures of interest in the statement 
show that the premium income has reached 
$4,180,917, while the total income was approxi- 
mately five millions. Payments to policyholders 
last year amounted to $1,328,745, and since or- 
ganization the payments under the company’s 
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contracts and the amount now held for their 
protection is reported at $19,962,266. The Mis- 
souri State Life shows well-invested assets of 
$14,142,052, while the liabilities amount to $11,- 
433,655, leaving a surplus to policyholders of 
$2,708,398. The gain in assets last year ex- 
ceeded $2,140,000 and there was also a_ sub- 
stantial increase in the surplus. President John 
G. Hoyt, and those connected with him in the 
management of the company, are looking for- 
ward to seeing the twenty-fifth anniversary 
year recorded as a memorable period. 


FEtna Life and Affiliated Companies 

The three insurance companies of Hartford, 
Conn., which are headed by Morgan G. Bulkeley 
as president, received a total income last year 
of $41,786,308. The oldest of the three is the 
JEtna Life, which transacts life, accident, 
health, liability and workmen’s compensation 
insurance, and is possessed of assets aggregat- 
ing $131,298,624. That amount indicates a gain 
for the year of $7,060,072. The life branch estab- 
lishd a new record for itself last year by pass- 
ing the one-hundred-million mark in new busi- 
ness, the actual amount paid for being $108.- 
253,406. A substantial gain was also made in 
insurance in force, the amount outstanding be- 
ing $467,545,657, which is $59,586,558 more than 
the figures of a year ago. 

The Astna Accident and Liability Company is 
now ten years old, and with a capital of $1,000,- 
000 shows assets of $7,755,254 and surplus to 
policyholders of $4,297,694. This company in- 
creased its premium income last year by $1,- 
658,062 and made most gratifying additions to 
its financial condition. By the fourth annual 
statement of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany it appears that assets increased last year 
by $370,975, bringing them up to $2,748,832, while 
the surplus is $1,708,854. <A gain of $728,236 in 
premium receipts was also recorded. The com- 
plete protection afforded by these companies 
make them most desirable institutions from the 
policyholder’s viewpoint as affecting the hazards 





of life and property. 


The Bank Savings Life Insurance Company 

Steady, consistent growth has been made 
since its establishment eight years ago by the 
Bank Savings Life Insurance Company of To- 
peka, Kan. The annual statement for the year 
1916 shows that the assets increased by $141,220, 
surplus by $18,478 and $1,035,698 represents the 
gain in amount in force. These figures repre- 
sent a proportionate growth, which in due time 
will produce a company baseG upon a most en- 
during foundation. Assets held by the company 
are reported at $806,251, the surplus on policy- 
holders’ account is $323,218 and the insurance in 
force is $8,282,290. Further progress is being 
confidently looked for this year by President 
E. H. Lupton and Secretary E. E. Sallee. 

Increases Dividend Interest Rate 

The directors of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life of Springfield have decided to increase the 
rate of interest dividends on sums left with the 
company for settlement under the various forms 
of income contracts. Hereafter interest divi- 
dends shall be calculated on the basis of four 
and three-quarter per cent interest, consisting 
of the guaranteed rate of three per cent, to- 
gether with surplus interest at the rate of 
one and three-quarters per cent. On dividends 
left with the company to accumulate, interest at 
the rate of four and three-quarters per cent 
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These two changes are effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1917. The former rate 
of interest was four and one-half per cent. 


will be allowed. 


“The Principles of Insurance” 

A revised and enlarged edition of a work 
bearing the title “The Principles of Insurance,”’ 
by W. F. Gephart, professor of economics in 
Washington University, has been published by 
the Macmillan Company. The new edition is in 
two volumes, devoted to life and fire insurance, 
respectively. These volumes are offered as a 
statement of what is conceived to be the more 
important considerations which should receive 
study in a general course in insurance, and 
the value of the work has been proven by the 
adoption of the original volume as a text-book 
in a number of college and university courses. 

The volume devoted to life insurance treats 
the subject in an essentially practical matter 
and its scope is indicated by the following 
chapter groups: The historical development of 
life insurance; the basis on which the business 
is conducted; the investment and legal aspects 
of life insurance; the regulation of insurance. 
There are twelve chapters in the book and a 
careful perusal is bound to add to one’s stock 
of information on this important subject. 

Volums II dealing with fire insurance pre- 
sents a clear and concise discussion of the un- 
derlying principles and of the practical con- 
siderations which arise in the conduct of the 
business of fire insurance. It contains a de- 
tailed treatment of the problems which center 
around the subject of rates and regulation by 
the State. 
that devoted to fire waste and fire prevention in 


An especially valuable chapter is 


their economic aspects. This volume also con- 
tains twelve chapters. 

“The Principles of Insurance’ is a most use- 
ful text-book for colleges, as well as an in- 
structor for insurance men and should be in 
the hands of every person interested in the 
great business of insurance. The price of each 
volume is $1.50; $3 for the set, and copies may 
be ordered through The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York, Sole Selling Agents 
for the insurance world. 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 

A most substantial degree of progress is 
shown by the eleventh annual statement of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company. which 
has its head office in the Quaker City. On the 
financial side there appears an increase of $473,- 
747 in assets and $24,497 in surplus, which is a 
sufficient assurance to the policyholders that 
the security back of their contracts is being 
more than maintained. The total assets now 
held by the Philadelphia Life exceed $5,020,000 
and are invested in exceptionally high-grade 
securities, the largest amount being in first 
mortgage liens or real estate. All liabilities are 
fully provided for and there is a surplus on 
policyholders’ account of $790,757, exelusive of 
the sum of $167,742 credited to policyholders as 
dividends. 

New business contributed by the agency force 
last year was in such satisfactory volume that 
the company was able to show an increase in 
insurance in foree of over $2,200,000, bringing 
the total on the books up to $27,664,642, while 
the number of policies in force now exceeds ten 
thousand. This company has a reputation for 
paying good dividends to its policyholders, and 
last year $81,728 was paid out in this manner. 
The mortality experience of 1916 was much more 
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favorable than in the preceding year and it ap- 
pears that in every respect the 
prospered. 


company 


The Cleveland Life Insurance Company 

In a period of almost ten years, and with 
strong competition from numerous companies 
organized in that period, the Cleveland Life of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has pursued a_ conservative 
course with a view to increasing its business 
along lines paralleled by growth in financial 
strength. At the close of 1916 the company was 
able to show admitted assets of $1,327,264, a 
gain of $200,369 for the year, and a surplus to 
policyholders of $301,678, including its capital 
of $250,000. 

The insurance in force increased during the 
year by $1,565,587 and has reached $12,732,607. 
A larger volume of new business was written 
than in the preceding year, but the usual con- 
servative policy of moderate acquisition ex- 
penditures has been adhered to. The accident 
department of the company also prospered and 
now has 5891 members enrolled. President 
William H. Hunt has built up for the Clevelarid 
Life a fine record for sound and ethical prac- 
tices and has done much, by act and precept, 
to put the life insurance business upon a higher 
plane. 


Death of W. C. Macdonald 


Colonel W. C. Macdonald, managing director 
and actuary of the Confederation Life of To- 
ronto, died last week at the age of sixty years. 
He had been in the service of the company since 
Three 
years ago, this month, he was promoted to man- 


1887, when he was appointed actuary. 


aging director. Colonel Macdonald was a man 
of attractive personal character and had many 
friends in insurance circles in this country as 
wel! as in Canada. He had many activities apart 
from insurance, especially in military organiza- 
tions. He was a charter member of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and served as its presi 
dent from 1912 to 1914. 


Independent Life Vindicated 

The application made by Commissioner Dun- 
bar of Tennessee for a receiver for the Inde- 
pendent Life of Nashville was denied by Chan- 
cellor John Allison of the Davidson County 
Chancery Court, in an opinion handed down 
last week. The charges made by the Insurance 
Department against the insurance company have 
been met and fully explained, the opinion says. 


“Mr. Britling Sees It Through” 

Ever since Herbert G. Wells depicted the pos- 
sibilities of up-to-date military machinery in 
his famous work entitled the ‘“‘War of the 
Worlds,’’ the reading public has absorbed with 
much pleasure the products of that author’s 
pen. Of the many-sided topics about which 
Mr. Wells has so ingeniously woven thrilling 
stories, none is more interesting than his most 
recent book, which comes from the presses of 
the Macmillan Company, namely, “Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through.’ This is an engaging 
story of the present European conflict, in which 
he predicts the outcome of the war with not a 
little credit for the “‘bull-dog tenacity” of the 
British peoples and their allies. The end is not 
to be accomplished, however, Mr. Wells assures 
us, without due internal interferences. With 
charming appeal the author enlivens the story 
with accounts of those incidents of a more per- 
sonal interest, such as the part certain mem- 
bers of important social sets play in the des- 
tinies of army officers and in other affairs of 
State. Bound in cloth and printed in clear and 
legible type, with frontispiece in color, the 
book sells for $1.60 net. 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1917 National Service Life Society Licensed 
Jefferson Standard Life The New York Insurance Department has 
ORDINARY LIFE. issued a license to the National Service Life 
: ; Society of New York, a fraternal beneficiary 
—. AGE AT ISSUE. society just organized under the provisions of 
Was ; Article VII of the New York Insurance Law. 
ISSUED. 25 30 35 40 45 50 At the time of examination by the Insurance 
| ad a al Department the society had 521 members who 
Premium... 19.35) 22.10) 25.68 30.45 36.89 45.74 had paid at least one month’s assessment on 
1907 ..... 3.63] 4.28] 5.10; 6.17] 7.54] 9.22 their policies, which are issued for not less 
1908.. 3.48) 4.09; 4.87) 5.88 7.19) 8.84 han $1000 in eae as The tal insurance 
1909... 3.33] 3.911 4.641 3.60 6.85| 8.46 t $ each case. The to al ins 
1910... 3.19] 3.73| 4.42) 5.34) 6.53) 8.08 carried by the members at that time, January 3, 
+443 ee See 3.05 gs ey “ee eo 7.70 was $584,500. The rates were computed on the 
. ’ Peer ae Moe OO. ° 4.06 o.% 4.900 = - rs mm : . 
1913 2; 3.23) 3.81] 4.57! 5.60! 6.96 American Experience Table of Mortality, with 
ot ee 2. € 3.08; 3.61 4.33' 5.31 6.60 P er : anaat ag ; ny > 
1915. 7: 93! 3.43' 4.10 501 624 four per We nt interest assumption. Fourteen 
1916...... > 2.78) 3.24, 3.87) 4.73) 5.89 lodges, designated as clubs, have been founded. 
: James F. Egan is president and James J. Mc- 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. Cullum treasurer of the society. 
Premium.. | 28.59 31.48 35.07 39.59, 45.41, 53.19 ———_—___——- 
1907......| 5.67; 6.24 7.17/ 8.19] 9.40! 10.90 New Secretary of Equitable of Iowa 
1908...... 5.34] 6.97| 6.36! 7:73) 8:91) 10:37 ‘niamin F Padi ae ahs Gn eA aap Eas 
LL eee 5.01) 5.61} 6.36) 7.28) 8.42 9°84 Benjamin F. Hadley has been elected secre 
1910...... 4.71| 5.27| 5.97| 6.85! 7.94 9.32 tary of the Equitable Life of Iowa. Mr. Hadley 
Ut or 4.41 4.94, 5.60} 6.43) 7.47! 8.82 ‘ag for anv vears actively engaged i tims 
1912.00! 4:13, 4.62' 5.24 6.02 7°02 8°31 was for many years actively engaged in in 
i} a 3.86) 4.31; 4.90) 5.63! 6.58) 7.83 surance journalism and was one of the founders 
1914 3.59! 4.02) 4.57 5.26) 6.16) 7.35 - The Easter J srwriter Je joine 
1915.... 1. 3°34 307: 4.24. 4.891 5.74. 6.88 of The Eastern Underwriter. He joined the 
1916.. 3.10; 3.46; 3.93) 4.51] 5.34! 6.43 agency force of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
- — a about two years and a half ago, when he be- 
_ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. ___ gan his first agency work, so that his promotion 
Premium.. 48.75 49.45 50.53) 52.26) 53.18) 60.09 to an executive position has been rapid. 
1907.... 9.62; 9.83) 10.12) 10.53) 11.13} 12.00 . . ST Gee aes 
1908.... 8.00! 9.11! 9.41| 9.81) 10,41! 112.31 Philadelphia Life Issues New Rate Book 
1909.. 8.21 8.42 8.732) 9.14) 9.73) 10.64 N sw rate book was issued by the Phila- 
i 7.55; 7.76! 8.05) 8.471 9.07; 9.99 A new rate bDOOK as issuec¢ J é 
1911......; 6.91, 7.13) 7.42) 7.83) 8.44) 9.36 delphia Life on January 1. The new books are 
Ub ae 6.30 6.5? 6.81 7.22; 7.82 8.74 ; j ri 
complete in every detail, showing rates on all 
Premium. 48.10 48.96 50.20 52.14! 55.28! 60.44 forms of policies issued by the company and 
LO | ae 7.37 7.52) 7.79| 8.20) 8.76) 9.68 giving a full line of instructions to agents 
ae. ia ; 24 6 vi 7.24) 7.64) 8.22) 9.11 regarding the selection of risks and other valu- 
7 See 5.2 6.46 C71 fe 7.68 55 z : F 
1916......| 5°74 5:94 6.20 ee 545 01 able information. The company closed 1916 with 


a good increase in business, the amount being 








JUST A MINUTE PLEASE 


An old established eastern Life Insurance 
Company would like to find the right man to 
take charge of an Agency in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


REQUIREMENTS. 


(1)—A Man with a clean record. 
(2)—A good producer and Organizer. 





$2,201,000. A mark of $4,000,000 increase has 
been set for 1917. Special rewards will be of- 
fered to all agents whose names appear on 
the honor roll in Plico—the company’s monthly 
agency paper. It is believed that this wil, 
greatly aid the campaign for the large increase 
set for this year. 


To Go on Legal Reserve Basis 


The Western Mutual Life Association of Los 
Angeles, which confines its operations to the 
Masonic fraternity, is preparing to transfer 
from the assessment to the legal reserve plan, 
The organization is in healthy condition, ag 
shown by a recent examination made by Paul 
L. Woolston, consulting actuary of Denver. J+ 
has about $17,000,000 insurance in force and has 
paid $3,000,000 in death claims. Its assets are 
well distributed and are earning a good interest 
rate. 


’ Oregon Life Agents Meet 


The agents of the Oregon Life of Portland 
convened on January 11 and 12 at the home of- 
fice. The session was devoted chiefly to a series 
of addresses on important subjects relating to 
the life insurance business. The social side of 
the meeting comprised theater parties, iunch- 
eons and a banquet. Each address was fol- 
lowed by an informal discussion. 


—Phillip Wilbour has been selected to succeed the 
late Charles C. Gray as State Auditor and ex-officio 
Insurance Commissioner of Rhode Island. He _ will 
probably take office this week. It is possible that the 
legislature now in session will enact a bill separating 
the Insurance Department from the Auditor’s office. 


For other Life Insurance News see White 


' Pages. 
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a 
(3)—A Man who could take charge of the $28,380,430.84 
Agency April Ist. 
ASSETS 
? : peal RE edt eerie v eree Sas an ec ase te Set cae eae ree a one teas! ANTE N Ste wren NS $155,849.47 
If you can’t meet these three requirements ie eb 1,326, 630.20 
’ a ° . LOOM BEO PONCYOIIEEB . 66. 5 ook ooo oo he 5s nie By acte acne near tare 285,785.15 
don’t waste your time and ours by answering Coa fetidic(, > gala RR a eR Ie 172,290.37 
‘ a ok “ ‘ Oncaea MU SONENOONCE’ | oes Ss Cnc ei peu eae bee) Gane amlebies eee 
TeETT > Certifica teaot Deposit. . i... 62 ccc cesses Bini aati Spi telly ake ties: Sartre 973.75 
th is adv ertisement. All Other yee tea Pipette Wet PIE, «6 occ ens voc tec tx eres 126,862.35 
If you can meet them, we are ready to talk Pita AMMEN ROMER. «5 coca cocci pecs vdevescuasss $2,406,256.18 
business with you. LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Policies Be aks cara ec lah rea cet etsasel any SemeEEE Tatra aera ch eran saver atiel Scale oh eere $1,704,713.44 
. Unltsed CG UnOn WIth SRECTESE 66.655 cic sic Swcs cece ese ewes fe 104,55 0.06 
Address in confidence, All other Liabilities............. 46,751.37 
. Supls COP ONC VHOIGGIS So cris: cicetecg econ Re ee 550, 236.31 
“WESTWARD” Total Liabilities....... $2,406,256.18 
Care of the Spectator FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
FP. O. Box sii/, New York City, N. x. Year. Income. Assets. Insurance. 
1911 $435,974.02 $816,117.06 $12,290,115.00 
1916 1,058,599.50 2,406,256.18 28,380,430.84 
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A GREAT FUTURE* 


Independence Assured to the Willing 


Life Insurance Solicitor 


TIPS TO PROSPECTIVE AGENTS 
Some Specific Instances of Remarkable Success 
A Business of Big Opportunities 

T. Nasu 


(SEconp INSTALMENT) 


By WILLIAM 


A Worp to THE AGENT 

In view of the foregoing, can any one 
doubt the future? Compare the pres- 
ent with the time when only the very 
few insured, and they for small amounts; 
when most people were either skeptical 
of companies, or for various reasons 
opposed to life insurance itself; when 
monthly income insurance, commercial 
insurance, group insurance, insurance 
on the lives of women, and all the 
modern forms of policies now issued were 
unknown, and it should then be clear 
that life insurance has only started. To- 
day policies are issued to meet every 
condition in life and, everybody, from 
the children in the industrial centers 
who have small industrial policies, on 
up to the multi-millionaire, is educated 
to life insurance. It has now become 
universal. 

How many life insurance men ap- 
preciate as they should the dignity, 
healthfulness, independence, and money- 
making opportunities and the numerous 
other advantages of their business, to 
say nothing of the wonderful future 
which is now before them? Those who 
do, you may rest assured, are getting 
their reward. Those who do not should 
invoice themselves, measure themselves, 
study themselves and learn, if possible, 
the trouble. It can be no fault of the 
business itself when thousands of others 
are growing well off, if not to say rich, 
in the same business. With wealth and 
prosperity abounding everywhere—in 
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the cities, in the small towns, on the 
farm—and with every healthy man and 


woman a prospect for life insurance, 


the life agent may truly count his bless- 
ings and blame only himself if he fails to 
best efforts. Life is 


exert his very 


short at best. One’s productive years, 
best 


selling years, are very short, and now, 


or, we might say, an agent’s 


under these extremely favorable condi- 
tions, he should lose no time in making 


himself comfortable and independent 
for the remainder of his days. ‘There 
is the opportunity. Do not throw it 


away. 
A Worp ‘to ProspEciIvE AGENTS 
Recently, in the Chicago Examiner, 
Mr. Herbert Kaufman, the able thinker 
and writer, addresses the young man, 
under the caption “The Road That 
Never Widens,” as follows: 
‘*You can’t 
round swimmer where the water 
isn’t deep enough for diving. 
There’s small hope of develop- 
ing in a business with restricted 


become an_all- 


possibilities. Don’t waste time 
with shallow opportunities. 
Investigate the dimensions of 
an occupation and if its limits 
are evident, don’t invest your 
youth and vitality at a handi- 
cap. Some work, in contrast 
with other situations, pays a 
bigger initial wage, but holds 
out slight prospect of promo- 
tion. Salary advances after a 
while are only to be secured 
with the rise in living costs. 
Increases of that sort aren’t 
actual—the net continues to be 
the same. Therein lie the dis- 
advantages of many standard- 
trades; after a_ certain 
point has been reached, pay is 


ized 


practically fixed. It’s a poorly 
permission from Herbert Kauf- 


+ Reproduced hy 
Copyright, 1916, by Herbert 


man’s Weekly Page. 
Kaufman. 


chosen road that doesn’t widen 
as it lengthens.” 


aroad that 
‘widens as it lengthens,’ and upon which 
a young man will not “invest his youth 
and vitality at a handicap,” although 
many are doing so in other lines of em- 
ployment. If you doubt this, go into 
the large establishments in the city and 


Indeed, life insurance ts 


look at the baldheaded and prematurely 
gray-haired young men and the bent 
over older men, many of them colorless 
work by the 
clock, under artificial light in a bad 
atmosphere, deprived of God’s fresh air 
and sunshine—a jail. 


and spiritless, as they 


It is a very easy matter for a young 
man to allow himself to fall into some 
little clerkship—some small ‘‘job’’ where 
little resourcefulness or independent 
thinking is required of him—there to 
remain, there to shrink until he becomes 
a mere machine and his initiative, genius 
and courage are dead. If a young man 
can hope to develop, his employment 
must be of a nature to continually de- 
mand the very best there is in him; it 
must call out initiative, tact, decision, 
courage. 

Such a business is life insurance. 
Many life insurance salesmen who were 
born with no unusual ability have 
nevertheless become well off. It was 
very largely the business that developed 
them. As Mr. Kaufman would express 
it, they chose the road that “widens as 
it lengthens.”’ So, also, did Charles M. 
Schwab. And do not forget that Mr. 
Schwab is an agent. Whenever his 
company has bonds to sell, he goes out 
and sells them. Whenever a big Euro- 
pean order for steel is in sight, it is 
“Charlie’’ Schwab himself who goes 
afterit. Itisnot beneath Mr. Schwab's 
dignity to be an agent and solicit orders 
for whatever his company has to sell. 
In fact, one must be “either an agent or 
an instrument.’’ Mr. Schwab chose to 
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he an agent, while the young man who 
drops into a small position and is satis- 
fied to remain there is an instrument and 
soon will become a machine. 

Life insurance is anything but a stale 
or uninteresting business. There is just 
enough speculation about it to make it 
particularly and intensely fascinating. 
And when an agent, as a result of his 
own personal efforts, is enabled to go in- 
toa home and lay down a check that will 
insure the comfort and independence of 
that family, he will then have discovered 
the real heart beat of life insurance. 
Unfortunate indeed is the man who en- 
gages in a business which will not arouse 
his best self, or from which he can draw 
no inspiration, and which he cannot 
from the cold dollar alone. It is only 
natural, therefore, that life insurance 
should appeal, which it does, to men of 
high ideals. 

In what other business, offering equal 
or similar advantages, are you enabled 
to engage without capital of your own? 
Here vou have your company’s organiz 
ation and its vast resources behind vou, 
without investment or risk on your part. 
It matters not how large your business 
may grow to be, you are given ample 
time to collect from your applicants be- 
fore having to settle with the company. 
And unlike the merchant who must risk 
his profits back in his business to ac- 
commodate an increasing trade, vou 
can safely invest yours to yield an in- 
Your stock in 
knowledge of the business; your energy: 


come. trade is vour 
your personality, your acquaintance, 
your standing—all together, vour ability 
to sell life insurance, which cannot burn, 
run away, or be taken from you. If for 
health’s sake, or any other reason, a 
change of climate might become neces- 
sary, or you should wish to live in an- 
other part of the country, you have no 
stock of goods to sacrifice, but can go 
and take your business with vou. In 
hard times, when the merchant finds 
himself with his goods trusted out or un- 
salable, and rent, clerk hire, and other 
fixed charges to meet, your business 
will be affected least of all. When busi- 
ness is running at a loss and values are 
shrinking, business men and others turn 
to life insurance as the one thing that 
will offset this depreciation and pay 
their debts, should they be taken away 
at such a time. Even when on your 
vacation, business often may come to 
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you with little effort. Many an applica- 
tion has been either written or arranged 
for in camp, or on the hunting or fishing 
ground. Wherever there are people, 
vou can sell life insurance. 

This really is a wonderful business. 
It is a small business only for those who 
will permit it to be such. Small fish 
take to shallow water, and it is only to 
the agent who actually requires and de- 
mands more room that the road will 
“widen as it lengthens.”” Life insurance 
salesmen are well paid. How well, of 
course, depends on the agent himself. 
An agent can 
himself. 


To prove it, some earn $25,000 or more 


That is the beauty of it. 
have no handicap other than 


a year, while others, representing the 
same company in the verv same terri- 
tory, earn perhaps $1,000 or $2,000 a 
hundreds and 


vear. But there are 


hundreds whose incomes range from 

$5,000 to $25,000, and many are much 

larger. Together with all its numerous 

other advantages, life insurance ts a 

money-making business for the man who 
ng 

i 


will think, plan, work, and handle him- 


8) 
self half right, and the business itsclt 
will go a long wav toward bringing all 
these virtues out. Moreover, it is the 
most independent business on earth. 
Nor is experience necessary to begin. 
One can start right in and make money 
from the first, getting his education as 
he goes along. As proof, here are a 
few examples taken from “Multiplying 
Your Income’: A former telegraph oper- 
ator at a small station is now earning 
$7,000 a year. A former poor Irish boy 
helper in a coal mine in Pennsylvania 
now has a large income from life insur- 
ance. A clerk at $40 a month took up 
life insurance at the age of 19; at 22 he 
was earning $38,500 and at 30 twice that. 
A former $1,200 a year dry goods sales- 
man is earning $3,000 at life insurance, 
age 28. A former bank teller at $1,500 
a year earned at life insurance his first 
year $4,000, and later on increased it to 
$11,000. 


dreds of such cases. 


There are hundreds and hun- 
And these are not 
men of extraordinary ability; they are 
just plain, average, every-day men like 
yourself, and what they can do almost 
any other average man can do, if he 
only thinks so and will apply himself. 
As you have seen, some gave up fairly 
good salaries to engage in life insurance, 
and one who has the courage to do that 
will have enough grit and confidence in 
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himself to succeed. Almost any man 
who is worth $1,200 a year asa salesman 
for somebody else ought to be worth 
several times that amount as a sales. 
man for himself; for if he has any spirit 
at all, he will gather force and inspira- 
tion from being in business for himself 
and building up something for the future, 
to say nothing of the glorious privilege 
of being his own “boss.” 

As a salaried man, you are handi- 
capped at best, and in spite of yourself. 
even though you may advance. Many 
things can happen. Your employer may 
fail, or die, or go out of business. He 
may be a ‘‘hard taskmaster’’ and pay 
you as litthe as he can. “The boss” 
may take a dislike to you through no 
fault of your own, or wish to give your 
place to a younger man. Any of these 
things may happen to you (just as they 
do to many others every day)—and hap- 
pen after you are past forty and have a 
family on your hands. Then what? 
Your employment had not been of the 
kind to develop the raw material that 
was in you as a young man and which 
has now become dead. At any rate, 
human nature is too treacherous and 
uncertain to warrant any man in need- 
lessly placing himself at the mercy of 
or risking his future in the hands of a 
single individual. Remember, also, that 
‘“necessity,’’ not the pay roll, “‘is the 
mother of invention.” <A salary has 
been a blight to many a young man. 
Therefore, establish a business for your- 
self. ‘‘Elevate your sights’ that you 
may look above the little positions of 
“restricted possibilities’ which anybody 
can fill, and get out into the big, broad 
open, where you can grow, develop, 
build up an independent income for your- 
self and be master of your own future. 
Life insurance affords vou the opportu- 


nity, and one of the very best opportue 


, 


nities open to the young man to-day. 
(The Knd) 
| Companies, managers and general agents 
desiring copies of this argument in leaflet 


form should communicate with THE 


SPECTATOR. | 


Changes in Connecticut General 
George KE. Bulkley was promoted from secre- 
tary to second vice-president of the Connec- 
ticut General Life of Hartford at its annual 
meeting last week. Richard H. Cole, who was 
issistant secretary and actuary, was chosen sec- 
retary, and John M. Laird, who was assistant 
actuary, was promoted to assistant secretary 


and actuary. No assistant actuary was elected. 
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. 1 116 
(American ¢ entral Life, Indianay olis, bud 1O15 
c - . tye 
American Life, Des Moines, la 191 
i ° ‘ ey 16 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, la 101 
v5 lone 
Commonwealth Life, Omaha, Neb 1913 
re Wilmj 1 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Del 1S 
: ’ LOG 
Dakota Life, Watertown, S. D... 1913 
<p = io 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, la. IS 
194 


Farmers and Traders Life, Syracuse, N. ‘ 


Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth, ‘Texas 
Great Northern Life, Grand Forks. 5 


Great Northern Life, Wausau, Wi 





oa a) 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia ats 
ee , na 19] 
Home Life, New York, N. Y. 1 
ae oS 1916 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, I 1Q75 
a ent 191 
Manhattan Liie, New York, N.Y 191 
ee. 19] 
Merchants Life, Burlington, Ia 1915 
Methodist Ministers, Boston, Mas 191 
Ba) 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N.Y 
1915 
“ ea = — O16 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb O15 
r ca 1 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J TIT 
) 
Mutual Life, New York, N.Y 7 i: 
- Io 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt 10] 
“ee ; 1G] 
New England Mutual Life, Boston, M ; 
New York Life, New York, N. + iy 
7 . ide 
Northern Assurance Co., Detroit, M L 
. . 1a} 
Northwestern Mutual Lite, Mil oe 
Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb % 
ay be holes 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, ¢ re 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia P re 
Provident Life, Des Moines, Ia 11s 
Public Savings, Indianapolis, Ind ; 
. ° ’ ptoye 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind 1 
ea 
. . . 1 ! 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb 1 
’ a] 
Southern Union Life, Waco, Tex: sah 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas - 
. Hey] 
State Life, Great Falls, Mont cis 
re pi ‘ ° te 
loledo ‘Travelers, Toledo, Ohio > sb 
Twin City Life, St. Paul, Minn ae 
WwW 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, O : : 
1315 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanoo I ee 
! fle 
Loe 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wichita Southern Life, Wichita, Falls, Te é 
a 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wi : ‘ 
| Including capital. The mii ig 
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WAR AND INSURANCE 





American and Canadian Companies 
Have Paid Many Claims 


CANNOT ESTIMATE EXPOSURE 





Number of Policies at Risk Unascertainable— 
Few Military Clauses Involved 

Ever since the memorable night of July 20, 
1914, when the greatest war in the world’s his- 
tory hung in the balance, the life insurance 
companies of the world have been interested in 
the problem of war mortality. Although there 
was the previous experience of the Crimean 
War, the Civil War in the United States, the 
Soer War and the Russo-Japanese War, the 
life insurance companies had very little data 
to guide them with reference to warfare as 
conducted in the twentieth century, with nu- 
merous innovations in the way of life and 
property destroying devices. Improvements in 
surgical and hospital practice were among the 
factors that had to be taken into account in 
any attempted estimate of the probability of 
death from wounds sustained as the result of 
military service. 

It has long been felt that the heaviest mor- 
tality rates in war have been experienced 
among the rank and file. This idea received 
something of a setback in the present world 
conflict. Ordinarily life insurance companies 
have considered military risks a hazardous 
class, and in underwriting them have placed 
such restrictions as would require a rating up 
ta few years and a limitation on the amount 
of insurance that would be granted in any 
one case. As a general rule the limit for of- 
ficers has been somewhat higher than that al- 
lowed to regulars. 


FAcToRS OF EXPOSURE 

In the present war there has been exposed 
to the risk of death from gunfire a much larger 
number of persons than ever before. This, in 
the general law of averages, necessarily af- 
fected a greater number of the holders of life 
insurance policies. In addition to this must be 
considered the enormous growth of the life 
insurance business, which in a decade has 
ached a greater proportion of the total popu- 
lation than any other time. Thus the insur- 





ance companies had to reckon with two im- 
portant factors in estimating their exposure in 
the present war: (1) The larger amounts indi- 
vidually carried, and (2) the larger percent- 
ave of individuals in service. 

Life insurance practice during the past 
juarter century has been directed in large 
measure toward a liberalization of the policy 
ontract. Where there were geographical re- 
strictions on some contracts in the past there 
are now no restrictions. As civilization pro 
eressed, the tendency to leave off a military 
service clause in policies was augmented, This 
was also aided by the sharp competition be- 


tween the companies for ,a large volume of 


business, causing the companies to vie with 
each other in their inducements to prospective 
policyholders 


United States. 


This was especially true in the 
Coupled with this economic 
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movement is the attitude of the courts in re- 
gard to life insurance. It is practically the uni- 
versal practice of the courts to interpret every 
clause of an insurance contract in favor of the 
assured, giving the policyholder or claimant 
the benefit of any doubt that may exist in the 
wording or structure of any and all clauses of 
a life insurance policy. With these conditions 
there was small reason to doubt the advisa- 
bility of issuing very liberal contracts and 
placing in the hands of the public only such 
policies as were almost entirely free of restric- 
tions of any kind. In looking over the contracts 
that prevailed some twenty years ago it is not 
surprising, therefore, to notice the tendency 
to climinate from the policies any and all 
clauses that were capable of dispute or contes! 
either between the assured and the company 
on purely business lines or in the courts on 
legal grounds. 
Few Mirttary REstRIcTIONS 

By to14 there was scarcely a company that 
placed a single restriction on military service. 
save that part of the populace which made 
military life a vocation. This being so, it is 
not to be wondered that the life insurance 
companies of the United States, which oper- 
ated in Canada and Europe, as well as the 
Canadian companies, have found it impossible 
to estimate their exposure to the war hazard. 
Even those companies which formerly issued 
policies containing a military service clause 
nullifying the contract in event of active serv- 
ice on the part of the policyholder, have been 
unable to estimate their exposure at present 
This is quite obvious, for the policies which 
do contain the clause in question were no doubt 
issued on lives that have long since passed the 
generally accepted maximum age limit for 
imilitary service. 

As most of the European companies have is- 
sued military service clauses there is a good 
deal of room for saving considerable on claims 
by the payment of the reserves only in case of 
the death of those who have failed to mect all 
the requirements of the contract. While it is 
true that in some of the European counries the 
companies have waived their rights under the 
war clause. it is also a fact that the demands 
in the way of extra premiums for military 
service under the contracts issued by com- 
panies in some of the other countries have 
heen sufficiently large to meet practically all 
the contingencies of exaggerated mortality. 

The comparatively large amounts of insur 
ance carried by Americans and Canadians as 
well as the frequency of policies among 
younger men for fairly large amounts, seem t 
indicate that the proportion of the voluntary 
military service who carry insurance is greater 
than that shown by any of the belligerents and 
also that the average amount carried is higher 


than is the case with the other countries. 


ScrentTIFIC ADVANTAGE OF War CLAUSE 

Tt is indeed unfortunate that there has not 
heen in existence a sufficient number of con- 
tracts carrying the military service clause to 
give any idea of the exposure of the Amert- 
can and Canadian companies to the war haz- 
ard. The only reliable information that is ob- 
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tainable with reference to the subject is the 
amount of money that has been paid by these 
compaates on account of claims arising from 
the events of the war. In this connection it is 
indeed interesting to note that quite a number 
of companies were called upon to pay claims 
to beneficiaries under contracts held by a num- 
her of persons who were victims of the Lysi- 
tania disaster, in larger amounts than for mor- 
tality at the war front. It might be argued 
that such claims do not properly fall within 
the category of war mortality. It does, how- 
ever, typify one of those extremely gruesome 
catastrophes which are comparatively infre- 
quent in normal times while actually not at all 
uncommon in times of international turmoil. 
\t any rate the particular case in point seryes 
as a striking example of what must be con- 
sidered war hazards other than those of gun- 
ire on the fighting lines to which the citizens 
of helligerents, to say the least, are constantly 
exposed during the period of stress. 
War Craims or Domestic Compantgs 

In an effort to give some idea of the effect 
of the present war on the mortality of the 
Canadian life assurance companies and of the 
American companies which have operated to a 
considerable extent in the Dominion, an at- 
tempt was made to obtain an estimate of the 
war exposure to which each company was sub- 
jected, together with the number and amount 
of claims that have been paid. In the absence 
of suitable war riders, the companies, with 
rare exceptions, have been quite unable to esti- 
mate the number of policvholders exposed or 
the amounts carried. Inquiry into the experi- 
ence of some twenty-one companies, embracing 
ten Canadian and eleven American companies, 
elicited the fact that these companies have paid 
in all $4,189,032, of which $30,000 was on ac- 
count of the Lusitania. The number of poli- 
cies involved was 3002. 

These figures signify but little in the way of 
what the war mortality rate is. [from the com- 
panies which have received notices from pol- 
icyholders entering the military service, it ap- 
pears that the mortality rate is between ten 
and twelve per cent of the exposure. Even 
this may prove an exaggeration, as, no doubt. 
many more have gone to the front than the 
actual number of notices received would seem 
to indicate. 

It should be noted, too, that in the case of 
certain American companies, whose experience 
is lumped in the total, formerly operated in 
the belligerent countries, and that a large per- 
centage of their war claims were made under 
policies issued in those countries. 

In any case it should be borne in mind that 
the amount actually exposed to the war haz- 
ard constitutes but a very small proportion of 
the total amount of protection in force. And, 
again, it is also to be noted that the claims 
are but a comparatively small proportion of 
the probable exposure. In view of the per- 
sistency of business in the times of national 
disaster, it is hardly to be doubted that a great 
saving is effected in the selection of new busi- 
ness, thereby augmenting the resources of the 
companies automatically to an extent that ap- 
proaches the increased mortality cost 
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Chow-Chow 
[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

The old saying, “The time to cut a melon is 
when it’s ripe,” carries with it a valuable les- 
son to the salesman. What a heap of energy 
is wasted trying to close some men before 
they're ripe! There are several ways of tell- 
ing when a melon is ripe: (1) Thump it with 
your finger, if it sounds “ponk, ponk,” O.K.— 
“pink, pink,” green; (2) push against its side, 
and if it yields readily with a slight, crackling 
sound, O.K.—if unyielding, green: (3) next 
to the melon on the stem is a small, curly ten- 
dril; if this is green, so’s the melon, if dead, 
the melon can be safely picked. But surer 
than thumping, squeezing, or the condition of 
the tendril is to cut a neat, square piece 
straight down into the inside of the thing and 
see if the heart is the right color. 

Hear ye, solicitor! Don’t thump your pros- 
pect—don’t squeeze him hard until he groans 
in disgust—don’t look for the death of all his 
(tendril) objections—just get down into his 
heart, his love for his wife, his devotion to the 
children, his aims and purposes for their com- 
fort and care. Feel him out. Touch those 
tender chords which vibrate with thoughts and 
impulses deep-sated in the affections—and you 
can surely tell if he’s ripe. Do you follow 
me? 

Nearly every man handles a fortune during 
his life, even if he doesn’t get a very large 
annual salary. Many a young man who was 
getting $1500 a year has told me “I can't af- 
ford to carry insurance!" “Well, my hoy,” I 
have replied, “if you live forty years, you will 
have handled $60,000, provided you never get 
an increase in salary. Ought not enough of 
that stick to your fingers to carry a small 
policy to protect Mary and the kids?” It has 
brought some of them “across.” 

Psychasthenia—whopping big word! But 
not so hard to understand when it is separated 
into its parts. 
“asthenia” diminution or deprivation. See? 
Psychasthenia then means a weakened, de- 
prived, diminished soul or spirit——-Good! 
First cousin to neurasthenia, which means 
shattered or weakened nerves. Lots of life 
insurance solicitors are suffering from a long 


“Psyche” means soul—and 


history of dissociated, subconscious shocks 
given to a highly organized nervous system. 
Ouch! But reduced to the common garden 
variety this means: highly and delicately or- 
ganized brains (such as all life insurance 
agents should have) are apt to become un- 
stable under unfavorable conditions. Now 
then! Avoid unfavorable conditions—shun 
promiscuous soliciting—forget imstantly any 
ungenerous word spoken in jest or earnest— 
rest your tired heads and nerves a lot—seek 
a change of labor or recreation. Think long 
only about your successes. 

Let it not be said of you—“He has a nervous 
breakdown”: “he has paresis”; “he can’t re- 
member or decide for himself, poor fellow”: 
“he lacks self-confidence, self-reliance, self- 
control”; “he is afraid of everything and 
everybody.” God forbid! 

life insurance salesmen are to the company 
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what bees are to the hive. No bees, no honey! 
They are what steam is to the engine. No 
steam, no power. They are what roots are 
to the tree. No roots, dead tree. Without 
agents, no company could long survive as an 
efficient factor in the body politic. 

R. O. Tictros. 


Efficiency 
There’s profit in planning your work, my 
friend, 
The “haphazard” way is wrong: 
You'll find that 
blend, 


“system” with profit will 


And fill your heart with a song. 
First, decide where your greatest power lies, 


Then work it for all it’s worth: 


Be cautious and tactful, courteous and wise, 


> 


Keep cheerful and filled with mirth. 


Never speak ill of your rivals, but try 
lo make them jealous of you; 

Be sure your standard of morals is high, 
To line of rectitude hew. 

Be optimistic and hope for the best 
And keep in physical vim, 

According to fashion be neatly dressed, 
Keep “barbered” up clean and trim. 


Commanding respect as a gentleman 
Will oft prove a winning card; 

Appear at your ease while working your plan, 
And don’t drive ahead too hard. 

Gain the man’s confidence, merit it, too, 
Don't stoop to deceit or lies, 

With yourself and him be honest and true 
And up in the world you'll rise. 


Make permanent friends of those you insure, 
With those vou have failed, keep sweet ; 

The winning agents are those who endure— 
Always act wise and discreet. 

Meeting with obstacles, brush them aside, 
Never discouraged appear ; 

You'll win in the end if your time you'll bide, 
Stronger will grow with each year. 

—AuGustus TREADWELL. 


Columbian National Life 


President Childs, of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston, has issued as of December 31 the 
fifteenth annual report of the company. 

The statement shows gross assets of $12,610,- 
870, an increase of $1,304,765 over the previous 
twelve months. Its policy reserve and other li- 
abilities amount to $11,092,755—an increase of 
$1,258,019, while its surplus to policyholders, in- 
cluding capital stock, is now $1,518,114. New in- 
surance paid for amounted to $14,360,072, while 
the total insurance in force now reaches $74,- 
129,659—an increase of over seven millions. 

President Childs, in commenting upon the 
record of the company for the past year, said 
that the ratio of gain for the year in total busi- 
ness to new business was 48.8 per cent. Its gross 
assets had increaed 11.54 per cent and its sur- 
plus to policyholders had increased nearly 10 
per cent. The increase in its new paid-for in- 
surance during the past year was 24.64 per cent, 
while its total insurance in force of $74,429,659 
shows an increase during the past year of over 
10 per cent. 

The principal executive officers of the com- 
pany are: Arthur E. Childs, president; Francis 
P. Sears, vice-president and comptroller; and 
William H. Brown, secretary and treasurer. 


MISSISSIPPI TAX 


Burdensome Law Drives The Prudential 
from State 


WILL NOT RENEW LICENSE 


Death Claims and Premiums Taxed—Leaves 
This Month 

The Prudential Insurance Company has notified 
all of its Mississippi agents of its intention to 
withdraw from that State upon the expiration of 
its present license, February 28. One of the 
reasons assigned by the company for this action 
is the excessive rate of taxation charged life in- 
surance companies under the law passed by the 
1416 session of the legislature, which amended 
the law of 1912, and provides that life compa- 
nies shall pay a tax of two and one-quarter per 
cent on their gross premiums less death claims. 
matured endowments and cash dividends, pro- 
vided that in no case shall the deductions al- 
lowed reduce the amount to be paid as premiums 
taxes lower than one and three-quarters per 
cent on the gross premiums. A. C. Crowder, 
the manager of the company for Mississippi and 
Alabama for many years, maintained a branch 
office of the company at Jackson. 





Des Moines Life Suits Settled 

Five years of litigation came to an end in Des 
Moines when fourteen stockholders in the oli 
Des Moines Life Insurance Company seitled by 
stipulation suits for damages started against the 
National Life of the U. S. A. of Chicago. Th: 
suits followed the absorption of the Des Moines 
company by the Chicago company. Plaintiffs 
claimed that they were indvced to sell their 
stock for $200 per share, and that it was turned 
over by officers of the Des Moines Life at a very 
much higher figure and to the financial detri- 
ment of the minority stockholders. Under the 
terms of the settlement the plaintiffs will 
receive as follows: D. W. Smouse, $21,000: 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Dawson, $3000: C. E. Woodard. 
$500; Hattie Eastman, $6000; F. L. McGraw, $12. 
000; W. E. Hamilton, $2000; Mrs. C. H. Philpot, 
$500; S. E. Crawford, $4000; J. M. Emery, $12.- 
000; August Pohl, $2800; Frank Lohring. $500: 
J. I. Brody, $8000; Fred Kurtz, $800. 

In the course of the litigation some of the 
cases have been to the supreme court, and the 
latter organization handed down an important 
ruling to the effect that the officers of an insur- 
ance company hold fiduciary relationship to 
the stockholders. The latter are entitled to all 
knowledge of the officers and directors, the 
court held. 


Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 

\ pleasing statement of gains during the pasi 
year appears in the annual exhibit of the Cedar 
Rapids Life Insurance Company of Cedar Rapids. 
Ia. While not a large organization, it show 
many evidences of substantiality and is giving 
satisfaction to its policyholders. It now report: 
assets of $527,108, against which there are lia 
bilities of $485,885, leaving a surplus to policy 
holders of $91,218. The increase in the gross 
assets last year was $84,653, the largest yet 
made. 

An increase in insurance in force of $651,826 
brought the total outstanding up to $5,766,082, 
with an annual premium income of $170,952. 
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The company carries a deposit of interest-bear- 
ing securities with the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment of $451,087, which is $34,109 in exeess of 
the legal requirements. Officers of the com 
pany are: C. B. Robbins, president; Ed. H. 
Smith and J. P. Kendall, vice-presidents; C. B. 
Svoboda, secretary; E. R. Moore, treasurer; G. 
EK. Crawford, medical director, and J. Lynn 
Crawford, assistant medical director. 
Changes in John Hancock Mutual 

At the annual meeting of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company held Monday, 
Vice-President Walton L. Crocker resigned his 
office as secretary in order to assume a larger 
sphere of activities in the management He 
is succeeded by Fred E. Nason, senior assistant 
secretary, who has been with the company 
since 1892. Robert K. Eaton, superintendent of 


agencies, has been elected to the vice-presi 


dency, a compliment which is much appreciate: 
by the company’s field forces, and Elbert H 
Brock, assistant superintendent 





succeeds Mr. Eaton with that title, 

retaining his activities with the 
Charles J. Dimar, chief clerk to the 

officers, who has been with the company since 

1900, was elected an assistant secretary, while 

Thomas F. Temple, formerly a_suprvisor of 

agencies, succeeds Mr. Brock as a tant super 


intendent of agencies. 


Surety Fund Life Changes 
O. K. Stablein, secretary of the Surety Fun 
Life, has retired and E. J. Miller, former secre 
tary, has been elected to succeed him as se 
retary and treasurer. Dr. E. Klaveness has 
been elected president, succeeding Leslie C 


Lane, who is now first vice-president. C. E 


Warner has been made second vit 
and superintendent of agents 


Equitable Life of Iowa 

The Equitable Life of Iowa for 1916 had ai 
other record-breaking year, finishing with a 
production of new business in excess of $26 
000,000, with a gain of insurance in force of a 
proximately $18,000,000. The ratio of act 
mortality to expected was only 45 per ce 
while the interest earned on the mean ledg 
assets averaged 6.03 per cent. The company’ 
world’s record for persistency of business 
maintained, the year closing with 63 per cent 
of all the business written since the compat 
started business in 1867 still on the books. ‘Th 
company was incorporated January 28, 1867, th 
first policy being issued in March of that : 
to Frederick M. Hubbell, then 28 years old 
one of the founders of the Equitable. Mr. Hu 
bell celebrated his 78th birthday on January 17 
this year, he now being chairman of the boa 
of directors of the company, a position to whik 
he succeeded from the presidency of the com 


Vas 





pany a few years ago. January will be Hu 
month, and a special effort will be made 1») 





make it the banner month to date in pt 
More than $3,900,000 was secured in new busi 
ness by the agency force in December, and i 
record will doubtless be surpassed thi 
The slogan for the company for 1917 1} 
enlarged predicted at this time 
vear, and the effort will be m: 
less than $36,000,000 new busine 











Facts About Georgia 
The Georgia Chamber of Commerce has pul 
lished an attractive volume, bearing the titl 
Facts About Georgia, a copy of which has been 
received by this office with the compliments of 
Louis N. Geldert, the cempiler and editor. Th 





book is unique in appearance, being i the 
shape of an outline map of the Stat: vhich i 
stamped on the cover. Its contents comprise a 


thorough exposition of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial conditions and possibilities of the 
whch should prove a strong inducement for 
many persons to locate in a State which is 
described as rich in resources and opulent 
opportunities 


LEAVES MONEY TO FIGHT 
HIGH COST OF DYING* 


Canadian Makes Unusual Provisions in Dis- 
posing of Large Insurance 


GLENBOW, Alta., February 14—(Special). 

\ fund of $10,000 to fight the casket monopoly 
Was left by the late Samuel F, Brockridge, 
whose will was probated at Calgary to-day. 
Mr. Brockridge directed in his will that in no 
event should his family spend more than $75 
for all funeral expenses, and that he be buried 


in “a common pine box.’ The will contained 


a strong arraignment against the heavy charges 
of the casket manufacturers, holding them 
responsible for much of the suifering in present- 
day life. 

The will further directs that an amount of 
$3000 be set aside for the benetit of his widow 
and children, to be placed in trust and at 
reasonable interest, preferabl i savings 
bank, for emergency use in case of illness o1 
other catastrophe which might tate un 


usual expense. 





Besides a considerable amount of property, 
Mr. Brockridge left $125,000 of life nsurance 
This he apportioned amor two son 
ind two daughters. 

The will provides that enough mon hall | 


taken out of the insurance to purchase annu 

ties of $1000 for each of his four children and 
for his widow, because the deceased desired 
“that my children and widow shall never be 

come a public charge and shell always 
guarded against the tims of penic and stress 
by having ample funds left in the secure and 
tf a sound legal reserve life in 
further 


directed that the afore-mentioned annuities | 


safe hands ¢ 


surance company.” Mi Brockridge 


payable in monthly or quarterly instalments, as 


he believes “such a settlement will discourag 
gambling and will keep away sharp promoters 
and other parasites of those Jately bereft of 


their providers.” 


Novel Group Insurance Plan 


The Sprague, Warner & Co. of Chicago has 
taken out group insurance to prot 1 t 
ployees. Unlike other group insuran plans 


the contract provides that the benefits be regu- 





lated in proportion to the number of dependents 
of the insured and not on a salary basis. The 
company pays all the premiums and the ijinsur- 
ance, provide $500 to the estate of mployee 
vho has been in the company’s servi for five 
rs and dies with no dependent relatives. One 
thou d dollars will be paid if he J ‘ ife 
vid ster or brother, and 10 HOO if 

h ] ( i imbhe of 4 ] t relative 
he oO ve vert n the company’s em- 
1ON o years will receive twenty-five per cent 
of that granted those employed for five years; 
those in employ three years fifty ner cent. and 
hose employe d four vears seventy-five per cent. 


Large Producers Ho!d Meeting 
Officers of the Hundred Thousand 1 

of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
vhich recently held its annua! mecting in Rich 


mond, were chosen as follows Forest Taylor 
of Florence, S. C., president; C. P. Bowman 


of Staunton, Va., vice-president 
Breeden, Jr., auditor of the ordinary department 


Powhatan 


in the home office, secretary. These were named 


on the board of governors for 1917: Forest 


Taylor, J. M. Gaines, C. P. Bowman, T. B. Jones 


A. P. Wilmer. Mr. Taylor headed th: list of 


Sti 


r producers with a paid-for record of $215. - 


‘OS, his district being known as the Pine Belt 
J. WK. Young of the Border Belt came second With 


$161,658, while Special Agent C. L. King of the 


Blue Ridge was third with $151,000. The mem- 


1 


bers of the club produced «a total of more than 


one million and six hundred thousand dollars of 


paid-for ordinary. This was something never 


before done by any like number of agents of the 
company, nor has General Agent Taylor's indi 
vidual achievement ever been matched by any 
agent of the company. Ordinary Superint ndent 
Mrank E. Hall saw to it that nothing was oyer- 
looked when it came to providing entertainment 
for the visiting agents. Automobile tours, a 
hanquet at the Jefferson, and a theater party at- 
forded the principal means of diversion. 
Seek Possible War Exposure 

olumbus life insurance men are expecting in- 

tructions from company headquarters to ask all 


applicants whether they intend serving in the 





\rmy., or Red Cross. 
lhis latest angle in the war situation loomed 
rhursday, when one of the largest life com- 
nnies sent out orders from its New York head- 
quarters to make these stipulations. which wer 
ffeetive once before when militiamen went to 
the border. 

The company stated no restrictions were con- 
templated, information only being desired to 
stimate probable liabilities in case of war and 
for protection in case of the war's magnitude 


e Columbus insurance agents think restrie 


tions may arise for those contemplating 





the navy, because of the naval character of 


the war in cease the United States becomes in- 
olyed. 


Third Supplement to The Handy Guide 
for 1916 
The Spectator Company has issued the third 
pplement to the 1916 edition of The Handy 
(suide to premium rates, applications and _ poli- 
cl January, 1917, supplement. This supple- 
t contains several new policies for those 
iipanies which changed their plans with the 
pening of the new year or just prior thereto. 
Every agent, to keep posted, should have this 
upplement, copies of which will be sent to reg- 
ular subseribers to The Handy Guide at 25 
cents each The price to non-subscribers is 
o0 cents; or on receipt of $3.25 this supplement 
ill be forwarded at once; the 1917 edition of 
The Handy Guide, issued early in the current 
vear, and the three supplements to that edi- 
tion when issued, at intervals during the year 
\ddress orders to The Spectator Company. 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company 
One of Canada’s most progressive life insur- 
anee companies, and one of the largest out 
side the old-established Eastern provinces, is 
the Great-West Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg, Man., which has just completed its 
twenty-fourth year. Apparently the great worid 


var to which the Dominion of Canada is con 


tributing so greatly in men and treasure has 
but served to stimulate the business of thi 
company, for handsome increases are shown in 
the preceding 


the 1916 figures over those o 
year, 

New business issued during 1916 amounted to 
$25,575,878, a gain of $1,117,444 for the year. 


That the business written is persistent is shown 


by a gain of $12,550,381 in the outstanding in- 


Thursday 
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surance ihe total now on the books” being 
$133,016,4 18. Only two Canadian companié 
have a larger amount on their books and, in 
addition to their being much older, they trans 
act a considerable volume of business abroad 
The company’s income increased $814,551 
$5,594,041, while the assets are now $21,702,570) 


showing a gain of $2,498,024 Capital, surplu 
and special funds amount to $4,455,750. The 
pense rate of the company was again low 
last year, while the interest rate earned 
ceeded seven and one-half per cent. The Great 
West is a striking example of what a real life 
insurance company should be 


Holds Company Liable for Estimates 

A decision rendered by the Kentucky Court o! 
Appeals holds that estimates furnished to an 
applicant for insurance by an agent and at 
tached to his policy, which purport to set forih 
the accumulated profits of a li insurane 
policy at a fixed date, are binding upon the con 
pany issuing the policy. The case was brough 
before the court on an appeal from an advers: 
decision in the lower courts by T. T. Forman « 
Fayette county. He held a twenty ir po 
issued by the Mutual Life of New York. Wh 
the policy matured, $218 was tendered to h 
put he refused to accept, contending that 1 


sum to which he was entitled was S96 


Philadelphia Life ‘Takes Legal Reserve 
Business 

The Philadelphia Life is to take over all the 
legal reserve business of the Pension Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, which is in the hands of a 
receiver. The insurance involved will amount 
to $18,000,000 and will be underwritten subject 
to inspection by the individual policvhold 

The stockholders of the American Assurance 
of Phiitadelphia have also voted to reinsure in 
the Philadelphia Life all the remaining business 


on the books, which will amount to about two 
million dollars’ life insurance. It is expected 
the receipts will be sufficient to pay off th 


capital stock of $300,000, with a small surplus 


Federal Union Life Agents Meet 
Cincinnati's youngest insurance organizatiot 
the Federal Union Life, celebrated its first anni 
versary Friday night with a dinner at the 
Business Mens Club. Officers. director 





general agents attended. Two new director 
were added to the board—Robert K. Le Blond 
Cincinnati, and T. P. Berger, Circleville. The 
Officers were re-elected. General agents of thi 
company met in the first annual ageney conven 
tion at the Hotel Gibson Friday afternoon 


National Life and Guarantee of Hartford 
A bill has been introduced in the Connecticut 
Legislature to incorporate the National Life and 
Guarantee Company of Hartford, with a capital 
stock of $100,000. naming S. C. Doty, Richard S. 
Williams and Alexander W. Creedon as incor 
porators. 


Gary National Life Organized 
The Gary National Life is a new company in 
Wilbur Wynant, for 
merly president of the Toledo Life, has been 
employed as manager, and George Manlove, city 


process of organization 


controller of Gary, has been made head of the 


organization commitice 


TENNESSEE PROBLEMS 


Investigating Committee of Legislature 
to Examine Insurance Department 
COMPANIES ASKED TO HELP 
Aid is Sought in Analyzing Conditions—Probable 


Cause of Action 


\il itsuranee Ccompanirs operating in the 
state of Tennessee have been addressed by a 
pecial legislative investizating committee to 


offer testimony in an investigation of the acts of 


he Tennessee Insurance Department. Just what 
ttitude the companies will take is a matter 
pure speculation at this time, as responses hav 
ot t 4 nh made by agents in the South to 
letters sent from the home officc to Tenn 
representatives relative to tl behavior o 


le Insurance Department with respect to th 








ompa nie and their representative 
he circular letter, which was received by a 
ii! r of companies domiciled in New York, was 
ned by the Tenness l lative committ 
he personnel of which is E. Fulgum, chair 
man; lL. C. Jarvis, N. M. McDanial, M. M. Hus- 
sey and H. E. Cot secretary Che letter is a 
lows 
The insurances nvestigauting committee, aj 
ointed by the legislature for the purpo ol 
ducting an investigation of the Insu1 








partment of the State, and of the conduct 
ind affairs of the Insurance Commissionet 


ctfully requests the representatives of an 


1 all companies doing business in the S 
Tennessee to appear before said committ for 
the purpose of giving any informatio) vith 


pect to their experience with said Inst 


Department. 


If not convenient for agent to peal 
rson, the committee will be glad to 
mmunications in writing, addressed { 
investigating Committee, Room 5, Capitel At 
‘ Corner Cedar and Sixth avenues, Nash 
iV] nN? 
The it is advanced by son persen 
he in vorld that the investigating com 
ittes legislature was appointed as th 





result of the recent suit brought against the 
Independent Life Insurance Company of Ameri« 

Which is domiciled at Nashvill The Tnsurane 
Commissioner, it was alleged. had made cet 
tain remarks and comments concerning the com 


pany and its officers, which were substantiated 


in the Chancery Court of the Stat whet 
receivership trial was held Chancellor Al 


on, in denying the request of the Insuran: 
Commissioner, severely scored the plaintiff fer 


buse of vested authority, sta 





thority should be exercised with care impat 
tiality and without malic: 

In reply to a telegram of inquiry sent by T! 
SpreeraTOR on Wednesday of this week to Nash 
ville, asking the causes Jeading up to the in 


vestigation of the 


Insurance Department and 
of the strictures on that Department and on its 
officials by the Court of Chancery, in rendering 

recent decision against the Insurance Com 
missioner, played any part in the investigaton. 
our correspondent advises THE SPECTATOR that 
the decision referred to is believed to have par 
tially influenced the investigation, according to 
The dispatch 
adds, however, that committees of the legisla 
all depart 


statements in the daily press. 


lature are investigating at this tim 
ments of the State Government 


. rhe 
American National Assurance Company 


The American National Assurance Company o 


St. Louis has mad number of appointments 
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and changes. Chas. K. Davis has been appointed 
general agent for Western Kansas, with head- 
quarters at Wichita. 

Chas. E. Henry of Parsons, Kansas, has taken 
the general agency for Eastern Kansas. Until 
January 1, Mr. Henry occupied the pulpit of the 
l‘irst Baptist Church at Parsons. 

The American National is continuing its 
gain in new business, January of this year be- 
ing one of the best months in the history of the 
company and showing an increase over the cor- 
responding month of last year of forty per cent. 

The company has issued the following special 
policy forms: The premium savings endowment 
may mature at age sixty-five for amount of pre- 
miums paid; it has disability benefits covering 
both accident and illness and provides a spe- 
cial income feature to beneficiary; the contract 
contains a pension provision at maturity to in- 
sured for ten years or life. The policy may be 
converted into a paid-up policy for face amount 
in specified number of years. 

The whole life fifty per cent reduction provides 
that the premium shall be payable for life with a 
guaranteed reduction of fifty per cent after nine 
ieen years; the policy may become paid up in 
specified number of years; disability benefits 
covering both accident and illness are a part of 
the contract, which guaranteed results afte) 
nineteen years in excess of the values under reg 


ular whole life policy. 


‘he convertible term policy expiring at age 
sixty and seventy has attractive cash surrender 
and extended values. The policy is convertible 
at any time up to five years of the expiration 
without evidence of insurability This form is 
especially adapted to partnership or corporation 


insurance 


William J. Arnette’s Change 

William J. Arnette, who has been manager of 
the Florida department of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia for many years, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, has resigned to be 
come vice-president and agency director for th: 
Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga. Mr. Ar 
nette succeeds W. L. McPheeters, who is go 
ing with the L. D. Drewing agency of Chaita 
nooga. During his connection with the Fidelity 
Muiual Life, which extends over a number of 
years. Mr. Arnette built up a strong and ef 
fective organization, which is producing a good 
volume of business annually. 

\ thoroughly up-to-date man in all respects 
Mr. Arnette took a leading part in the Jackson 
ville Association of Life Underwriters, of which 
he is at present the secretary. He is also ac 
tively identified with a number of other prom- 
inent business organizations of Jacksonville 
The Volunteer State Life is to be congratulated 
on the choice of a “booster”? of Mr. Arnette’ 
type. 


Utah Life Underwniters’ Banquet 
The Utah Association of Life Underwriters 
held its twelfth annual banquet at the Hotel 
Senator-elect William H. 
King addressed the gathering and expressed 


Utah last week. 


himself as being strongly in favor of Federal 
regulation of insurance companies. Dr. Francis 
D. Merchant of New York was. anothe 
speaker. His subject was “The Effect of Alco- 
hol on Longevity.’ 

Miss Mary A. Littlefield of Ogden addressed 
the assemblage on ‘‘The Woman in the Case,” 
saying that life insurance is one of the greatest 
agencies in the world to aid people in helping 
one another and themselves to bring into prac 
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tice the theory of thrift and saving, and to 
help the widow, the orphans and the helpless 
and reduce poverty and vice to a minimum. 
This, Miss Littlefield said, is all done through 
life insurance companies without charity or 
court. 

George D. Arsdall of New York, a former 
minister, who said that he had gone into the life 
insurance field because he saw greater possi- 
bilities through which to aid the human race 
in reaching complete and mutual co-operation, 
addressed the meeting on ‘“‘The Real Mission of 
Life Insurance.’’ In brief, he said: 

The philosophy of life insurance is co-opera- 
tive brotherhood. It is a systematic and intel- 
ligent means of making that principle effective. 
Its greatest merit of all is the human impulse 
which it creates for the love of family. The 
family is what we might call the motive for lif: 
insurance. Life insurance has passed through 
three stages—the business, the trust and the 
co-operative—and is now in a combination of 
co-operative and philanthropic. I can foreser 
the day when in great America there will be 
no such thing as want, and the unexpected 
death will never occur. Life insurance is one 
of the most effective factors in the world to 
make a man and his wife love each other. It 
takes the element of fear out of life, which is 
in itself one of the greatest contributions to 
death. 


Life Notes 

—John H. Schmidt, assistant actuary of the Pru- 
dential, died on Tuesday, February 6, at his home in 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Schmidt was forty-one years old. 

—Dr. William Shepard Seamans senior medical ex- 
aminer of the Equitable Life of New York, died on 
Tuesday, February 6, at his home in New York city. 
Dr. Seamans was sixty-two years old. 

—N. C. 
Manufacturers and Merchants Life of Rockford, III. 
J. T. Stumpff, second vice-president and manager, has 
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Bement has retired as president of the 


been placed in charge. No president has been elected 


as yet. 


—The Germania Life of New York will, for the 
first time, hold a general convention of field men, ‘The 
event will take place at New Orleans during the two 
days preceding the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. It is believed that at 
least seventy-five managers and agents will attend. 


—The Prudential has printed a handsome volume 
containing full details of the proceedings of the recent 
business conference of superintendents and managers 
at the home office. A number of handsome half-tone 
reproductions appear in the book. 


—Articles of incorporation were filed at [udianapo 
lis last week for the Irvington Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, capital $100,000. The officers 
are as follows: President, George B. Ewell, and John 
Il, ‘Toy, secretary and treasurer. 


—Dr. Martin I. Olson of Madison, Wis., has ac- 
cepted the position of medical director of tie Central 
Life, with headquarters at Des Moines, lowa. He 
leaves at once to take up the position. Tle is a grad- 
uate of Rush Medical College and spent one year at 
Vienna. 


—During January the Guarantee Fund Life of 
Omaha received applications for $2,092,000, as com- 
pared with $1,442,000 during the corresponding month 
of 1916. The leading agent of the association is 
Rufus A. Brown, who wrote 306 individuals last year 
for a total of $1,012,000. 


—The Gibraltar Life of Paris, Vex., by its annual 
statement shows that its assets now amount to $325,- 
334, while its surplus is $194,019. Insurance in force 
increased to $2,000,297, with a premium income of 


President B. P. 


$60,398. sailey is leoking for a 


greatly increased business in 1917. 

-The Western Union Life of Spokane, Wash., is 
Wash- 
Thirty 


full-time agents have been added to the list since Jan- 


enlarging and strengthening its field force in 
ington, [daho, California and South Dakota. 


mMeging to mecrease 


uary 15. The company is also an 
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its force in Montana, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming, 
The company has just entered Arizona, where Charles 
P, Brice will be manager, with 
Pheenix. 


headquarters ay 


—Charles L. MacGregor, general agent of the North 
western National Life of Minneapolis, wrote a series of 
articles under the caption “Everybody’s Pusiness,” 
which appeared in five instalments in The Fra. These 
articles have been reprinted in leaflet form as a con 
vassing document for agents. 


—The Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, N, y,, 
shows for 1916 a gain in insurance in force of $2,869, 
221, and now has $51,786,159 on its books. Income 
last year amounted to "$2,147,261 and payments ty 
policyholders $1,096,206. The company reports assets 
of $8,097,354 and reserves for dividends and othe: 
contingencies $557,141. 

—A Carlton McKenney, secretary of the Life Ip. 
surance Company of Virginia, was elected a member of 
the board of directors at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders last week. No other changes were made 
on the board, which met later and_ re-elected all 
officers. Mr. McKenney has been with the company 
for a number of years. 3efore being made secretary 
of the company he was private secretary to President 
Walker. 

—Elon S. Clark, who has been manager at Topeka, 
Kan., for the Mutual Life of New York since 1900, 
has been appointed manager at Kansas City for the 
sume company, succeeding the late Charles N. Seidlitz, 
whose death occurred early in January. The Topeka 
agency will be consolidated with the Kansas City 
agency under the management of Mr. Clark, but an 
office is to be maintained at Topeka. 

—Because of the dissolution of the tirm of Lane 
& Jones of New York, the general agency contract 
existing between that firm and the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life terminated on December 30. Simon J, 
Jones has been made general agent and Theodore E. 
Lane has also been made general agent, each under 
separate coniract, for the counties of New York and 
Richmond. James F. Toomey has been made cashier 
at the New York office. 
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Agency April Ist. 


this advertisement. 


business with you. 


Address in confidence, 





JUST A MINUTE PLEASE 


An old established eastern Life Insurance 
Company would like to find the right man to 
take charge of an Agency in Southern Cali- 


REQUIREMENTS 


(1)—A Man with a clean record. 
(2)—A good producer and Organizer. 
(3)—A Man who could take charge of the 


If you can’t meet these three requirements 
don’t waste your time and ours by answering 


If you can meet them, we arc ready to talk 


“WESTWARD” 
Care of the Spectator 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





account, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


'MSURANCE EXCHANGE 











PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of “‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘ Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


If So, Read 





135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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GETTING NEW IDEAS 
General Agent Urges Men to Mingle 
at Salesmanship Clubs 


USING YOUR HEAD 
Individual Thought of Value 
Personality 


Asserting the 
The establishment of a salesmanship club, 
and plans for organizing a school of insurance 
salesmanship, have excited the general agents 
and the sub-agents to talking about how to 
become proficient in this business. There wer 
some general agents who were positive they 
did not want their own agents to attend the 
club and the classes. 

“T want my agents trained in my way,” said 
one, “Ll will attend the club, and glean the good 
suggestions—and [ will decide whether they 
are good or not. IT will pass along to my men, 
adapted for their use in my agency, the ideas 
and plans that I know can sell insurance. IT do 
not want them to be experimenting with no 
tions that may lead them astray, and may re 
duce their efficiency for me. I want my whole 
agency to be working the same way, for ends 
that [ have laid out, with methods that I hav 
proved successful.” 

This was definite enough. he general agent 
was highly successful, both as a personal pro 
ducer and as a manager. [le had proved that 
he was right in his system of employing and 
training men. 

But there were others 

“All rot!’ said one of these others | 
salesman isn't worth a darn unless he can think 
for himself. I’m strong for these salesman 
ship clubs and classes—I go to them myseli 
for ideas to pass along to my men. I like to 
see the agents go to them—and | imagine | 
could find some mighty efficient men who have 
received their ideas at these places.” 

The spectator (or one of his— satellites, 
rather) became an audience, in the outer office 
of this last-quoted general agent. Ile heard 
the agent talking to one of his new salesmen 

“Pin not going to tell you how to talk to this 
prospect or that,” he was saying. “All I’m 
going to do is to tell you of some of the mis 
takes | have made, that you can avoid. [ sup 
pose [ could instruct you what to say in ever; 
case, and you could come to me whenever you 
have ; 


prospect, to find out how to go after 
him. But you would never get anywhere that 
Way. I’m saying to you frankly that 1f you 
can't use your own head in selling insurance, 


Ae haae ; 
and developing vour own methods, adapted to 


INS URAN CE 


your own experience and characteristics, you 
never will get very far. | know you have a 
head, and that you have used it in other mat 
ters—so | aim sure that you can use it in sell- 
Go to it!” 

\s a matter of fact, the new salesman and 


ing imsurance. 


t] 


1 general agent had many discussions over 
ways to handle prospects—but they were dis 


cussions; and the salesman figured out for 


himself what could be made useful to him in 
his work. 
The general agent is highly successtul also 


as a personal producer and as a manager. 


Action! 
Don't tell us what youre going to do, 
What 


The credit will only come to you 


are you doing to-day? 
lor just what you do, not say. 
Don’t dwell too much on what you have done. 


lhe past is forever dead, 


You must put in work with each day's sun 
Or you'll never forge ahead. 
lle who “lets” up in the race of life 


Will certainly drop behind, 

The battle is one unceasing strife 
Ikach day is a constant grind. 
\ction, and action alone’s the key 
lo the problem of success, 
“Twill open the door of mystery, 
Will scatter doubt and distress 


( letermined wall, 


moat vour work with 
In yourself have contidence; 
1 


Vhere’s life and health in a dashing rill, 


\ stagnant pool gives offense. 
Procrastination’s the thief of time,” 

Hlave courage to act to-day, 
Phe men who have made their lives sublime 


Were never of sloth the prey. 


With av'rage health of body and mind 
\nd energy brought in play, 

You've an equal chance with all mankind 
To blaze for vourself a way. 

If you fail to win the fault’s your own, 
You'll have no one else to blame, 

If seeds of idleness you have sown, 
The harvest reaped will he shame. 

VuGustus PREADWELI 

Underwriters Elect 


Sparger of Durham was elected presi 


Carolina 


North 

Ss. W. 
dent of the North Carolina Association of Life 
Underwriters at its annual meeting at Charlotte 
Other officers 


recently, succeeding R. E. Peters 


are rE Ss Charlotte, vice-president 


Franklin 
A. W. Fetter 


Greensboro, secretary 


SECTION 


Value of Calls and Interviews 

The contest held by the service department 
of the Equitable Life of lowa, covering a period 
of from five to seven weeks at the close of 
1916, brought out some very interesting facts. 
The contest was for the purpose of analyzing 
the value of calls and interviews to the com- 
pany’s agents, and its results prove conclu- 
sively that steady, systematic effort on the part 
of the agent will yield results that are almost 
beyond comprehension, and it definitely estab- 
lishes the fact that every call and every inter- 
The agent 
who realizes this has the opportunity to in- 
first, by mak- 
ing more calls and more interview8; and, sec- 


view has a certain monetary value. 
crease his income in two ways: 
ond, by improving his canvass. There is nothing 
to hinder any agent from taking advantage of 
the first opportunity, and by so doing he natu- 
rally becomes more proficient in the art of put- 
ting his proposition before prospects A total 
of 8953 calls was recorded in this contest, and 
it was on these that the following results were 
obtained. On these calls 4198 interviews were 
secured and 510 applieations for insurance total- 
ing $1.042,640 were written. The average com- 
mission per call was $1.83 and per interview 
$3.90 The average hours worked per day by 
each agent totaled 5.5 and the average calls 
made per day were 5.4, or approximately one 
call per hour worked. 280 policies were written 
on the first interview, 145 on the second, and 85 
on the third 

more than 


These facts are of passing im 


portance to every life insurance man, not 
one but who can make every hour in his day 
bring him splendid dividends if he will only 
apply a fair proportion of his time to actual 


soliciting of business. 


Opposition to Indiana ‘Tax 
Charles F. Coffin, president of the American 
Life Convention and vice-president and general 
manager of the State Life of Indianapolis, ap- 
peared last week before the Indiana Senate Com- 
mittee, in charge of the excise tax bill, and 
opposed a tax of one-half of one per cent on 
gross receipts and premiums, less losses paid, 
imposed on life insurance companies by the 
Mr. Coffin suggested that if a tax be 
should be levied against the in- 


measure, 
imposed, it 
crease in the reserve fund, saying in part: 


Domestic insurance companies should not be 
classed at all with the other corporations of the 
Of every dollar placed in the treasury of 
a life insurance company, from fifty to seventy- 
five cents belongs to the policyholder and he 
can collect that amount under the cash sur- 
render provision of the policy Life insurance 
companies already pay a large sum for super- 
vision and in compliance with the retaliatory 
law that other corporations do not have to pay 
I believe that life insurance companies should 
not come under the act at all, but if you decide 
they should, they ought to be taxed on a dif- 
ferent basis than that proposed in this bill 


State. 








PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Establishes Additional New Records in 
Business Growth 





OVER THREE BILLIONS IN) FORCE 


Record of a Wonderful Year for This Policyholders 
Company—Large Amounts Disbursed in 
Dividends to Policyholders—A Dream 
Fulfilled—A Vision Enlarged 


The Prudential is one of the greatest financial 
and benevolent institutions in the world. 

It is not at all probable that when a small 
office was opened some forty years ago to 
conduct a new and untried business in this 
country that those who backed the enter- 
prise foresaw the possibilities that would 
result in the gigantic institution which is 
now known as The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. The founder of the 
company, the late John F. Dryden, was, 
however, a man of broad vision, of quick dis- 
cernment and great judgment, and while the 
early days were full of trials he and those 
associated with him never lost hope, but 
steadily overcame every obstacle until suc- 
cess crowned their efforts and a firm foun- 
dation was laid. 

The history of The Prudential during the 
past forty years reads almost like one of the 
romances built up from the fairy tales of 
childhood. The magic lamp of Aladdin 
brought wealth and comfort to but a few, 
but the small weekly payments to The Pru- 
dential have enabled it to spread the wings 
fit. 
teen million policies, in addition to its having 


of its protection to the holders of nearly 


distributed over four hundred and twenty-eight 
millions of dollars to beneficiaries and living 
policyholders. What did the wealth of Creesus 
confer in the way of happiness compared 
with this vast amount of beneficence which has 
served to make millions of persons independent 
of the dread fear of poverty and a pauper 
burial? The story of Jack and the beanstalk 
in relation to the wonderful growth of the 
latter loses its fascination when contrasted 
with the wonderful and rapid growth of The 
Prudential, especially during recent years. 
Jack’s mission was to destroy a mythical giant 
who was committing depredations; The Pru- 
dential’s mission is to destroy the giants of 
poverty and distress of dependents after death. 
How well it has succeeded in its efforts and 
how its continuous expansion promises an 
ever-increasing wider range of benefits to hu- 
manity at large are well shown by the annu- 
ally recurring statements of its condition 


and growth. 


Funps For Constructive Work 
Figures of themselves are largely unin 
teresting except as they may be applied to 
concrete results, and when the figures are 
as large as those entering into the latest 
annual statement of The Prudential they 
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can only be properly appreciated by com- 
parison with familiar subjects or with topics 
of current interest. On the other side of 
the Atlantic it is estimated that some fifteen 
inillion men are actually engaged in en- 
deavoring to destroy each other on the 
fighting lines of the greatest war in history. 
The Prudential has fifteen million policies 
on its books which protect millions of fami- 
lies, and far from being implements of de- 
struction they add potentially to their com- 
fort. One of the countries engaged in the 
terrific struggle has recently passed a war 
credit amounting to approximately three 
billions of dollars, which is to be used solely 
for destructive purposes and will reduce the 
country’s wealth by that amount. The in- 
surance in force in The Prudential exceeds 
three billion dollars and represents wealth 
which will serve in the preservation of pros- 
Fifteen 


million policies equal the population of 


perity for generations to come. 


three cities the size of New York, while 
three billion dollars of insurance is about 
equal to the public debt of the United States. 


\lintions oF New PoLtcy noLpers 


In the constant development of its busi 
ness year by year The Prudential continu 
ally sets new high marks. The = spirit ot 
the force is such, however, that no mark 
once reached is deemed satisfactory. It is 
not surprising therefore to note that 1916 
was a truly wonderful year in new business 
production and gain in insurance in force, 
these items having to deal with the direct 
efforts of the Very: efficient field force. The 
statement shows that the new business paid 
for last year was as follows: 


Policies Amount 
Industrial 2,391,484 $370,348,951 
Ordinary : : 183,053 221,434,996 
BALAN” to pists pe .crdle aha Pees 2, 37 591,783,947 





This tremendous volume of new business 
was issued at the lowest expense rate in the 
history of The Prudential. 

While the year rors saw the production 
of an unprecedented amount of new busi- 
ness the-above figures show a figure of ten 
million dollars higher in amount. written. 
The industrial business written, for the 
eighth consecutive year, exceeds that of all 
competitors, while its ordinary production 
was such as to enable the company to occupy 
third place among all the companies of the 
country. The gain in insurance in force for 
the year is shown by the following figures : 


Policies Amount 
Industria 1,004,000 $156,5738,996 
Ordinary . - 100,924 126,340,934 
TOtAl) .shechib dwarneeare ; 1,104,924 282,914,840 


The increase in industrial business in 
force for the year again outstrips that of 
any other company, making the ninth con 
secutive year of such record. During those 
nine years The Prudential has added over 
a billion dollars to the industrial business 
on its books, an amount exceeding by $297,- 
000,000 that of any other company in the 
world. By making a gain of $126,000,000 in 
ordinary insurance in 1916, The Prudential 


shows in second place in this respect. A state- 


Vhursday 


ment ol the insurance in force at the end of 
1i9t0 shows the following tremendous fig- 








EES. 

Policies \mount 
RAWUSIRIAl: o2o-ciaiantes .- 18,875,638 — $1,851,862 955 
RDU ALY << wc ic ois eevee or 1,057,562 1,241,132'909 
RC ei pee Be et Tae & 14,933,200 3,092,995.164 


The total given above indicates that The 
Prudential leads all other companies of the 
world save one in amount of insurance in 
force. In the past ten years the volume of 
business on the books has increased about 
two and one-half times, or in amount by 
ordinary insurance in 1916, The Prudential 
$1,839,8902,503, which is fifty millions greater 
than the record achieved by any other similar 
organization. The financial security necessary 
to this vast amount of insurance is represented 
as follows: 


PRGSAIETOONASSEES: Go) ci. 5 ic scie. ou, 6 sce: sess ws ater $432,019,823 
SO Be Tare ee ee ere 365,647 974 
Dividends declared and set aside........ 33,871,664 
SURPIOS LUNGS 25.0 ses eet we ale woe eoes 21,273,634 


During the year the company increased its 
assets by $48,036,956, added to its reserves 
$41,434,274, increased the dividend funds for 
distribution to policyholders in 1917 and 
future years by $1,760,738, while at the same 
time it added over three million dollars to 
its surplus funds. There is therefore an 
abundance of financial strength to protect 
all contracts. In point of receipts and dis- 
bursements the statement shows as follows: 


Premium income: 


Industrial ..... ee $61,926,436 

Ordinary Sie CH SAH R.RBTE Me aha ecsce ) RRO EEe 

OCA ao. oi oie once 81 olotel ka Soate oer aie oa: Oreieio 99,990,191 
Enterest. tents) ClOx iii win caw es ee wees 19,635,963 
ONAN PIII UNIS Tors pecroyoiegt atu nists oi g's iar arate oosde oie 119,626,154 
Payments to policyholders: 

MAGI CRABBIIS <n aries: oe. 9 sta Cole o Thcanene She 27,798,665 

To living policyholderts:...........0<.+. 19,484,431 

OAS oe ee 17/278,096 
PRROMNE SANE ak kok Kea vcA hoses 42,247,638 


The premium income shows a gain for 
1916 of over six million dollars, the total being 
approximately one hundred millions, so that 
during the current year an average of two 
millions a week will in all probability be 
reached. The total income of nearly one 
hundred and twenty millions is only ex- 
ceeded by that of two other companies of 
the United States. In death claims paid an 
increase is shown of $3,168,835, while the 
payments to living policyholders increased 
by $1,065,399. Of the latter class of pay- 
ments no less than $12,958,432 represents 
dividends to policyholders, a large part of 
which was paid out on contracts which, prior 
to the mutualization of the company in 1915, 
were not entitled to such payments. This year 
the sum of $13,146,446 will be disbursed in a 
similar manner. That the conservation ideals 
of the management bore fruit is shown in the 
big reduction of more than 300,000 in lapsed 


policies. 


ROM SUNRISE TO SUNSET 

The day’s work of The Prudential last 
year shows that on the basis of three hun- 
dred working days the company received 
on the average from premiums $333,301, 
while receipts from interest and other in- 
come of $65,453 made the total daily income 
$398,754. The daily death claims paid were 
$92,645, living policyholders received $64,948 


in endowments, dividends, cash surrenders, etc. 
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while there was added to the reserves for the 
continued protection of contracts $138,114, 
making total daily benefits of $295,707 on 
policyholders’ account. The business writ- 
ten and revived each day averaged $1,972, 
613 and the additions to the amount in force 
averaged 3683 policies for $943,049. 

Thirty years ago The Prudential was a 
comparatively small institution, as con- 
trasted with many of the companies of that 
day. A baby who was insured in it at that 
time is now a grown man, probably with 
children of his own insured in the same 
company, which also insured his own 
parents. As he looks back over the mar- 
velous growth of these thirty years he and 
all others must have visions of the great 
benefits which will be distributed in the fu- 
ture, beside which the present figures will 
almost pale into insignificance. Our young 
men shall dream dreams and our old men 
will see visions. It possibly seemed a dream 
in those days of 1876, but the men who had 
faith in the dream lived to see the fruition of 
their faith, and it is given to those of this 
latter day to see the vision of the greater 
things to come. Such a vision is plainly re 
vealed by the details of the wonderful growth 


during the lifetime of the present generation: 


GROWTH BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 1886-1916 


Financial Account 





Paid 
YEAR Assets Income  Policyholders 
FSSC), oscis ca $1,425,720 $2,164,957 $593,273 
i 1 Baers 6,889,674 6,703,632 3 
[ot Neen 19,541,828 14,158,446 
FOOD. owe -e ore 48,630,571 2 
1906........ 127,053,416 
19UE. c+. 268,824,978 i ; 
1916........ 482,019,823 119,626,154 47,278,096 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


YEAR Ordinary Industrial 
BORG onvetcesies coe. aers $585,500 $59,328,627 
RU Bisco shulemsebiscavocaue 6,801,435 150,758,907 











[ete ora est ials: eo Roisteluiers 41,422,845 279,030,638 
FO vie cece rece es 205,163,550 498,127,155 
I Ao dealin c ots eteceretars 464,840,841 788,261,730 
BRE Weer erctsc8 stores e aie 778,755,960 »239,745,580 
1976... 1,241,1382,909 1,851,862,255 
————Combined————_ 
YEAR Policies Amount 
are LEER ERE 548,860 $59,914,127 
PEM erate fyrey there ancrenwcere 1,366,060 2 
RENE aia os rareaer gah ® 2,473,058 
ROM ib ata eRe 4,468,151 
1 (1). a te eee Pen 6,882,806 1,253,102,571 
RMON i e5o bieurnee ois was 10,282,484 2,018,499,340 
WORDS es wives alo ale oes 14,933,200 8,092,995,164 


Pioneer Life Stock Control 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Which recently purchased control of the Pioneer 
Life of Fargo, has offered the minority stock- 
holders the book value of their stock, plus five 
dollars a share. The minority contends the 
same price that was given the majority stock- 
holders should be paid. \ bill has been intro 
duced in the North Dakota Legislature enfore 
ing this principle, with an emergency clause at- 
tached, which would make the law efiective be- 
fore the consolidation of the two companies can 


be completed. 


Old Colony Life Changes 
B. R. Nueske kas been elected president of 
the Old Colony Life of Chicago. He has been 


vice-president and general manager for the past 
three years. KE. E. Clark, who has been assist- 
ant secretary, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of agency secretary and will travel in su 
pervising the field work. Joseph MeGanley was 


re-elected secretary. 
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Chow-Chow 
|By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Surprising what efficiency of time and labor 
will accomplish in this great life insurance 
business. I know of a man who started out 
to secure an application every week. He studied 
men. Ile worked out plans of work—and he 
labored, perspired, got tired. He won. He 
has not only written one application a week 
but has averaged over six a week for four 
years! Happy? Well, vou don't need to guess 
again. Money in the bank and living well? 
Sure! Hle’s a success because he used _ his 
brains and worked. There's a lot of hit-or- 
miss, crazy-quilt, catch-as-catch-can_ soliciting 
employing an ivory head, scant time and a tea- 
spoonful of labor. And then curse the business 
or wonder why failure perches on their ban- 
ners. An hour or two each day studying 
plans, reading current insurance literature, 
gathering information about men will put you 
m your mettle. Then kick that cushion to 


your chair out of the window. 


PHe kienp OF THE SLUGGARD 


1 went by the field of the sluggard, 

And by the vineyard of the man void of un- 
derstanding; 

\nd, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 

The face thereof was covered with nettles, 

And the stone wall thereof was broken down. 

Then | beheld, and considered well: 

| saw, and received instruction; 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 

\ little folding of the hands to sleep: 

So shall thy poverty come as a robber. 

\nd thy want as an armed man. 


lnxiety in this business of our keeps a fel- 
low on the ragged edge of worry—if he 
doesn’t watch out. A hint: 


of the fact that before a farmer eats his bread 


Don’t lose sight 


he must cut down the trees, pull out the 
stumps, plow and harrow the ground, wait for 
the wheat to grow, cut, stack, thresh and mill. 
There’s a process and a waiting in this busi- 
ness too. Not all one’s work is just getting 
the signature on the dotted line. “Learn to 
labor and to wait.” Bury your failures. lor- 


get vesterday. Smile on. There’s much work 


to do before you go after is John [lancock 


in many cases, and particularly 1f you are new 
in the work. 


Hear Mr. Foley: 


It only takes a little love to make this life more 
sweet, 

It only takes a little cheer to make the day 
complete, 

It only takes a little smile to lighten all the 
way, 

So here’s a little bit of each to make a sunny 
day. 

That's a fine definition of a real true blue 
life insurance agent. Scattering sunshine, dis- 
pensing love, sowing cheer, dispersing smiles— 
making sunny days. If any one in this “vale 
of tears” should carry such an atmosphere as 


loley describes, our bright eyed, smiling, earn- 
est solicitor is the boy. All hail to the agent 
who can laugh and whistle because he has a 
heart full of joy and not to keep up his 
courage. ‘Then, too, what the field wants is 
a man who can whistle at his work and not 
one who works at his whistle. 

\let an insurance man t’other day—an ad- 
juster for one of the big fire companies. He 
was going to adjust a fire loss. I asked him 
if it was a total loss. “O, no,’ he replied. 
“There will be some salvage—almost always 
is.” “Well,” I laughingly replied, “that’s not 
like my business. When we have a loss it’s a 
Vo adjuster needed.” 

Policy good for its 

R. O. Ticitos. 


total loss every time. 
No shading the payment 
face value. 


Heavy Mortality Impairs Fraternal 

Superintendent Jesse S. Phillips of the New 
York State Insurance Department was directed 
by order, granted on February 26, 1917, by Su- 
preme Court Justice Hotchkiss, to take posses- 
sion of the Independent Order Free Sons of 
Judah for the purpose of liquidating its business. 
The order is a fraternal beneficiary society, orig- 
inally comprising 140 local lodges, the Grand 
Lodge of which had its office at 78 Second ave- 
nue, New York city. The application for the 
order of liquidation was made after an exam 
ination by the Department, which showed the 
society to be insolvent. 

The report on examination shows assets con- 
sisting of $34,260 cash in bank and an equity 
in partially filled burial plots in the Mount 
Moriah Cemetery, in Bergen county, New Jersey. 
Of the cash assets $6539 is carried in the cem- 
etery fund and $5000 pledged as collateral for 
a loan. There are also unpaid assessments by 
the local lodges, including the March 1 eall, 
which has been prepared but not sent out, 
amounting to approximately $40,000. The lia- 
bilities of the order consisted in 137 unpaid 
death claims. 

The society was organized in 1890 and incor- 
porated in 1894. The membership was confined 
to persons of the Jewish faith and the death 
benefits were limited to five hundred dollars 
($500). The order was supported by monthly 
assessments levied upon the members of the 
local lodges at rates varying according to the 
age of the individual member and the number of 
deaths for which provision fiad to be made. 
Excessive mortality had so increased the rates 
of assessment that new members were no longer 
procurable; and membership in the order had 
decreased from 14,318 on December 31, 1915, to 
2181 at the date of the examination. 

The Travelers Insurance Company has offered 
to take over the members of the local lodges in 
groups at level rates without medical examina- 
tion. This opportunity to continue the insur- 
ance of their members has already been em- 
braced by many of these lodges. It is also pos- 
sible that the burial feature of the order may be 
reorganized separately and continued for the 
benefit of members. 


A New Company at Minneapolis 

The Northern State Life Insurance Company 
was authorized under the Minnesota “‘Blue Sky” 
Law by the department on February 2, 1917. The 
company is organized under the laws of Minne 
sota, with home office in Minneapolis. The of 
ficers are: E. C. Olsgard, MeVille, N. D., presi- 
dent; F. A. Lander, Minneapolis, vice-president 
M. IF. Wagner, Minneapolis, secretary 








SOUTHEASTERN CONGRESS 


Large Gathering at Washington Par- 
ticipated in Live Discussions 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 

Governing Body of National Association Convened 

—Important Action Taken 
[Special Report to THE SPECTATOR] 

Washington, D. C., February 26.—The Wash- 
ington Life Underwriters Association held its 
regular monthly meeting February 16, to make 
preparations for the Southeastern Congress of 
Life Underwriters and to elect officers for the 
ensuing year. 

Orville B. Drown, general agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual of Springfield, was elected 
president; James Lee Best, general agent of the 
Home Life of New York, vice-president; Eugene 
G. Adoms, general agent of the Continental 
Assurance, secretary and treasurer, and John 
M. Cherry, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual, chairman of the executive committee. 

The second Southeastern Congress of Life Un- 
derwriters Associations was held February 22 
and 23, and was attended by a large number of 
enthusiastic delegates from the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Baltimore, the Richmond, the Nor- 
folk-Tidewater, the Roanoke, the Valley of Vir- 
ginia life underwriters’ associations and the 
executive committee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 

The executive council of the National Associa- 
tion held a meeting on February 22, at which a 
number of important matters were discussed. 
The status of life insurance risks on those who 
may be drafted into the army in the event of a 
declaration of war was considered, and it was 
declared that life insurance is, first of all, an 
investment with responsibility to policyholders, 
and then a matter of patriotism approaching the 
limit of industrial liability. 

The effect of war conditions on life insurance 
in Canada was described by W. Lyle Reid, of 
Ottawa, who said that the war has resulted in 
unprecedented prosperity for life companies. 
The losses paid are less than 12 per cent of the 
total claims, and insurance, he asserted, is one 
of the very few industries that is not feeding 
upon war to make earnings. 

A resolution pledging support to the President 
in the present international crisis, and promis- 
ing that life underwriters will do their part, 
was unanimously adopted. 


OPPOSE TAXATION OF PREMIUMS 
A resolution was also adopted protesting 
against taxation of life insurance premiums as 
wrong in principle and as an unjust discrimina- 
tion. It was ,declared that such a tax would 
work injury to American men and women, many 
of whom have but small incomes, who are trying 
to protect their dependent survivors, and that it 
would not be imposed were the money paid in 
premiums deposited in sa¥ings banks or with 
fraternal organizations. Such funds, it was vig- 
orously asserted, should be taxed only as a last 
resort in times of extreme national disaster. 

Members of the council who were present at 
the meting were J. Newton Russell, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, president of the National Association; 
Lawrence Priddy of New York, vice-president; 


James W. Bishop of Chattanooga, Tenn., treas- 
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urer; Everett M. Ensign of New York, corre- 
sponding secretary; Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burg, and Hugh M. Willett of Atlanta, Ga. 

On the evening of February 22 a banquet was 
held at the Hotel Willard, at which, for the first 
time, ladies were present, a number of those 
who had accompanied delegates being there. 
The usual custom of having this a strictly busi- 
ness event was varied and the guests were en- 
tertained by a number of high-class vaudeville 
acts. It being the birthday of our first President 
a toast was offered to his memory, and another 
to President Wilson. 

Neil D. Sills of Richmond acted as toastmaster 
at the banquet and introduced a number of in 
teresting speakers, among them George T. Wil- 
son, vice-president of the Equitable Life of New 
York; J. Harry Covington, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and 
the Rev. J. Henning Nelms, pastor of the Church 
of the Ascension. 

Mr. Wilson gave his audience some good sug- 
gestions, cunningly hidden in his humorous ad 
dress, emphasizing the need of acting to-day in- 
stead of following the line of less resistance 
procrastination. Time is recorded in seconds, 
he said, and men should not put tasks off from 
day to day, but should act upon them immedi- 
ately. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF PROGRESSIVE 
MOVEMENT 

Justice Covington characterized the movement 
now spreading all over the country, commonly 
known as the progressive movement, as neither 
political nor partisan, but merely an awakening 
of the spirit of the nation’s forefathers. He 
told the insurance men that they were not 
merely representatives of private business en- 
terprises, but that their great business is a part 
of the civie life of the country, a business con 
secrated to the public service and interwoven 
in the prosperity of America. He gave special 
emphasis to the part it played in the national 
campaign of thrift, it being a means whereby 
countless people are making provision for their 
offsprings. There has grown up in business, he 
said, a code of morals as strong as that for the 
individual, and a man cannot now be good at 
home and a fraud to his fellow men in business. 


J. L. DOWNES OPENS CONGRESS 
The Southeastern Congress was opened Feb- 
ruary 23 


by Joseph L. Downes, of Baltimore, 


president of the Baltimore Life Underwriters, 
who was chairman of the meetings. The open- 
ing address was by Lawrence Woods of Pitts- 
burg, who took for his subject “‘Business In- 
surance.”’ Mr. Woods gave a very interesting 
exposition of business insurance and insurance 
as a business, after which twenty minutes of the 
session were devoted to a discussion of what he 
had said. 

The rest of the morning session was in the 
form of an open forum, under the chairmanship 
of Charles W. Posey of Baltimore, the subject 
being ‘‘What forms of system obtain best results 
in new business production? Their value and 
necessity.’’ 

A delegate from Canada, Mr. 
the effect of the war on Canadian insurance, 


Torrey, told of 


saying that the principal effect had been to 
arouse an interest on the part of the business 
men of the Dominion in the necessity of safe- 
guarding the business of the nation, which had 
resulted in a decided in¢rease in the volume of 
business insurance written. He pointed out that 


every Canadian life company had made the 


Thursday 


greatest gains of its history thus far during the 
period of the European war. 


EDWARD A. 


Edward A, 


WOODS ON SALESMANSHIP 


Woods of Pittsburg, with the aid 
of a graphic chart, analyzed the elements which 
make up a successful insurance man. He gaid 
that he had found by actual scientific analysis 
that health was one of the smallest factors nee- 
essary in a successful life agent. He had found 
the greatest percentage of health in his agents 
among those who were least efficient, seeming 
to indicate that the poor agents were able to 
maintain their health by catering to their lagj- 
ness. 

He argued that the most prominent requisite 
for a successful agent Was initiative. Ag a basis 
for his analyses, Mr. Woods used the following 


attributes: Appearance, system, education, 
health, concentration, convincingness, industry, 
honesty, general knowledge, initiative and 
thrift. 

There is a great difference, he pointed out, 
between education and knowledge. It is a com- 
paratively easy thing to acquire an education, 
but a hard task to stay educated. He typified 
the man with initiative as a “self starter,” one 
who was able to use his brains in finding pros- 


pects and closing them, 


SECURING INTERVIEWS 

The afternoon session, also in the form of an 
open forum, was opened by Edward S. Brashears 
of Washington as chairman, and considered 
“Methods of selecting prospects and securing 
satisfactory interviews.’ Mr. Brashears heart- 
ily endorsed the statements of Mr. Woods as 
to the attributes of the suecessful insurance 
man. He said that the most important feature 
of the suecessful agent is his ‘‘nose for pros- 
pects,’’ and considered his health of far less 
importance. His method of selecting prospects 
and securing interviews is perhaps the most im- 
portant question to be answered regarding an 
agent, although many of the other attributes 
enumerated by Mr. Woods were of an importance 
secondary only to them. 

The difference between a suecessful man and 
his unsuccessful brother was formerly supposed 
to be merely the difference in the amount of 
shoe leather expended by each, but times have 
changed and it has grown to be the difference 
between the man who mixes his brains with 
shoe leather and the solicitor who leaves his 
brains at home in the morning, depending upon 
his feet to get him his business. The old formula 
for a successful agent was supposed to be ninety 
per cent shoe leather and ten per cent. brain, 
but present-day methods have abolished that 
test and offer in its stead the formula of ninety 
per cent brain and ten per cent carfare, for in 
this day and time we cannot waste our time 
walking. In fact, many of the more successful 
agents have even discontinued the use of the 
street car and get around to their prospects in 
motor cars. 

The average life agent, said Mr. Brashears, 
produces less than $100,000 in business a year, 
yet there are many men in the business who 
produce from $500,000 to $1,000,000 in new busi- 
ness, with greater ease than the average agent 
produces his $100,000, and due in great part to 
the fact that their efforts are intelligently ex- 
pended. 

James Lee Best of Washington said he felt that 
the chief element in securing prospects was the 
personality, and that a 


proper cultivation of 
strong personality draws prospects to it, the 
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closing of the cases then being dependent upon 
the agent's ability to hit upon the proper argu 


ment. 


CHARLES R. GANTZ ON CLOSING 


Another topic taken up at this session was 


“Effective closing suggestions,’ which was in- 
troduced by Charles R. Gantz of Baltimore, who 
acted as chairman for the discussion. Mr. Gantz 
was asked to open the discussion with the sales 
argument which he used as an illustration at 
the San Francisco 
secured for him the $50 prize, and he told the 
congress how he uses his own monthly income 


convention, which there 


policy as a specimen to leave with the prospect. 
“IT first procured a policy on my own life,’’ said 
Mr. Gantz, ‘“‘one on the income plan. I take that 
policy to the man whom I think is able to pur 
chase one like it and say to him, ‘I want to 
give you a tip on the kind of insurance that in 
surance men buy,’ leaving the 
The 


prospect is stimulated by the fact that my own 


policy with him 


for inspection. personal interest of the 


policy is, in a sense, a picture of me, and he 
reads it thoroughly, whereas a sample policy 


might go into the waste basket 


LEADERS FOR NEW BUSINESS 


One of our biggest mistakes, declared ano. her 


delegate in the open discussion which followed, 


is following the change of age cards too per- 


sistently. Cases were frequently lost because a 


man’s insurance was grouped into a_esingk 


period just preceding his change of age, and 


he used, with considerable success, a system of 


placing a policy each month, so that a man 


might carry twelve policies, falling due on dif- 
the 
explained 


erent months during year. 


Another 
using the disability clause on old policies as a 


delegate his method of 


very effective means of securing applications for 


new insurance on men who were examined tor 
the disability clause to be added to a_ policy 
already on their lives. 

Dr. D. G. Davis of Washington told the meet- 


the fruitful source of 


the rendering of 


ing that he found most 


prospects to be in service to 


those who might be applicants later on, and that 


he kept his eyes open constantly to furnish 


customers to him in other lines of business, thus 


establishing friendships which quickly ripen 


into policies. 


The convention was attended by about two 
hundred delegates, and there was something in 
teresting occurring every moment of the time, 


so that almost every delegate remained in at- 


until adjournement was taken, the 


open forum giving opportunity for almost every 


tendance 


man to proffer his ideas as to the matters under 
The 


consideration. out-of-town associations 


sent in large delegations, there being about 
twenty-five from Richmond, sixty from Balti- 
more and a goodly sprinkling from Norfolk, 


Roanoke, Lynchburg and the Valley of Virginia 
The arrangements for the meeting were mad 
of committees appointed by the 


by a number 


Washington Underwriters Association, — the 
chairmen being as follows: John Dolph, general 
agent of the Metropolitan James 
Lee Best, press, and Edward S. 
The speakers and program 
ranged by a committee presided over by 
J. Clark of 


Life, finance; 
Brashears, re 
ception. were ar- 
Ernest 


Baltimore. 


—"T would feel lost in the insurance business with 
out Ty 


Manager, 


Specrator publications.”’—IMurray Vlanagan, 


Vassachusetts Mutual Life. 
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LARGEST MEMBERSHIP 


New 


York Association Enrollment 
Reaches About One Thousand 


WILLIAM F. ATKINSON PRESIDENT 


Men Attend Annual Banquet 


Prominent 
Summary of Proceedings 
When Lawrence Priddy laid down the gavel 
as presiding officer for two years of the Life 


New York, on 
had 
members. At the 


Underwriters Association ot 


Tuesday of this week, the association 


very nearly one thousand 


time he was elected the membership was but 


243, so that it has about quadrupled. A feature 
Hotel 


presentation 


Astor 
by a 


128 applicat 


of the annual banquet, held at the 


on Tuesday night, was the 


committee of ions 


ex-presidents of 





E¢TED P SEDENT | { IERWRITI it~ 
CIATION OF New York. | | \ IOIT 
for membership to Mr. Priddy vhich brought 


the roster up to $26. Subsequently thirty ad 


ditional applications were presented, and con 
lat before March 1 the 


would be enrolled. 


fidence Was expressed tl 


full one thousand 
The 


nual, was attended by 


banquet, which was the thirty-first an- 


nearly one thousand pei 


sons, While the presence of ladies and additional 


visitors later on brought up the attendance to 


over twelve hundred. \ strong spirit of pa 
triotism dominated the assembly, which was 
intensified by a strong address on “Our Flag” 


followed by the 
and the 


yy John C. Dempsey, 





of the “Star Spangled Banner’ 


ing of the flag to breezes caused by 
fans. 


William 


officers 


choice of 
The 


Homans, 


The election resulted in the 
president. other 
were: Sheppard 
R. W. Goslin, second vice-president: 
Knight, third vice-president: Sigour 


KF. Atkinson as 


chosen first vice 


president: 
Charles B. 
ney Mellor, secretary-treasurer. 


Orra S. Rogers 


the chairman of the new executive com 


Other 


will he 


mittee members will inelude S. 8 


Voshell, R, 
both and George 
William F, 
ent, is a principal in the par 
I. & William ‘F. 


Brooklyn 


L. Jones, Le Roy Bowers, Max Rein- 


A. Smith. 
Atkinson, the newly elected presi- 
‘tnership of James 
agent for 


Northwest 


Atkinson, general 
Island for the 


Milwaukee. He 


and Long 


ern Mutual Life of was born at 


\ppleten, Wis., His father, now 





on May 3, 18 


cighty-four years old, has been general 


agent 
for the Northwestern for the 
Mr. 
ally brought up in the life insurance busi 
the 


of ten to have the privilege of going 


past thirty-two 


years, so the younger Atkinson has been 


ness. In fact, it was a treat for him at 


early age 


to his father's office on Saturday mornings to 


fold circulars that were to go into the mails to 


bring home to thousands of Americans the value 


of life insurance. William F. Atkinson attended 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, and entered Cor 
nell University, where he took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1895. Upon graduation from Cornell, 


he did not enter the life insurance business di 


stalf of Carter's Ink Com 


but joined the 


pany of Boston, with whom he remained until 


ISOS, when he was offered the general agency of 


the Northwestern Mutual Lite in Brooklyn. On 


August 15, 1898, he accepted this position and 


became a partner with his father Mr. Atkinson 
Was not altogether ignorant of life insurance 
matters when he entered the general agency, for 
he had done considerable soliciting before he 
entered college 

H has been n Leti association man 
and served as secretary and treasurer of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New York 


is1S to 114, and as chairman of the execu 
1915 and 1916 At the 


meeting of the N \ssociation of 


committee during 


tional 


Life Underwriters at St. Louis last year, he was 


en as a member of the exeeutiv 


committer 


of that body 


Mr. Atkinson is peculiarly fitted for executive 


successful at de 


work. He has been thoroughly 


velopment work, and his ability to direct the 


activities of committees and others surrounding 





him is borne out his own connections from 
early high school days until the present time 
\s he announced in his address of acceptance 


President Atkinson 


furthering the organization of the local associa- 


outlined his programme of 


tion by delegating much work to committees. 


He is president of his class at Cornell, and 
has served as president of the Brooklyn Uni 
versity Club. Another organization which en 


executive is the 
The Northwest 
president in 1916. 
the executive com- 


trusted its affairs to him as 


General Agents Association of 


rm Mutual, of which he was 


been a member of 
that 
life 
chiefly active as an agency 


He has 


mittee of association for the past ten 


vears. In insurance work he has been 


builder. He runs his 


agency on a full-time agent basis only. His 
agency accepts no part time and no brokerage 
business, but is broad and open-minded and is 





willing to see the standpoint of others. 

Mr. Atkinson is actively connected with many 
religicus organizations. He is a 
the Psi Upsilon 
Club, the 


Crescent 


social and 
member of 
nell 


of New 


Fraternity, the Cor- 
Merchants Association 
Athletic, 
Brooklyn He is a di 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A 
board 


University 


York, Civic, Tavern 
ind University Clubs of 
rector of the Prospect 


is chairman of the of trustees of the 


Memorial Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, and 


treasurer of the Presbyterian Social Union of 
Brooklyn. 


After the 


urer had 


reports of the secretary and treas 


been read a resolution was presented 








by Charles Jerome Edwards, which, after unani- 
mous adoption, was transmitted to President 
Wilson by wire. It read as follows: 


The Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, in annual meeting to-day, with 1,000 pres- 
ent, pledges to you, our President, and to our 
country the complete, undeviating, and persist- 
ent loyalty of its members, who will stand 
shoulder to shoulder in co-operation with the 
125,000 other life insurance agents in the United 
States in upholding the honor of the flag, the 
protection of American citizens, and the prin- 
ciples of civilization, which at this hour be- 
comes the most sacred duty and purpose of 
every real American. 

The meeting also endorsed the resolution ot 
the executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation opposing the taxation of life insurance 
10W pending in Congress, and approved the text 
of the proposed uniform bill for agents’ licenses 
and qualifications. 
presi- 


The speaking was inaugurated by the 


dent-elect, who was followed by John H. Finl 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York. 


kinds of 


Mr. Finley intimated that there were two 
insurance and referred to what he 
called the first mortality table, as outlined in 
the book of Genesis. He advised his hearers to 
read Cicero on old age, and then pointed out 
business was to 


that their provide for the 


lengthening of the economic life of an indi- 


vidual. The conclusion of his speech took the 


form of reading a policy which he stated was 


issued by the Union Forever and Human Lib 


erty Insurance Company. The various clauses 
of a life policy were defily turned by the 
speaker into argumenis for preparedness, i] 


tary service and governmental protection 
tabbi Stephen S. Wise was the next speak 
and he discoursed eloquently on America fot 


the World. 
tuated with applause, and at the close of a 


His remarks were frequently pun 

great patriotic address the entire audience arose 
and cheered him. The final speaker was Georg 
W. Perkins, formerly of the New York Life 


The topic assigned him was “Life Insurance 
and Its Relation to Big Business,” but he did 
not touch upon it. His remarks dealt chiefly 


with the food problems now confronting New 
York city and he asked his hearers to back up 
the bill in the legislature providing for proper 
transportation and di 

At the conclusion of 


meeting adjourned 


supervision over the 
tribution of foodstuffs. 
his address the 


West Coast-San Francisco Life 
In the annual statement for 1916 of the West 


Coast-San Francisco Life Insurance Company 
of San Francisco evidences are apparent of the 
results of a good year’s work. This company 
transacts both ordinary and industrial business 


and now has on its books insurance amounting 





which 
and $9,714,000 industrial. 


to $25,036,234, of . 
During the year the 
company added to the amount in force $2,927, 
6OS1. 


The company s financial strength was also in 


creased substantially during the year, the sun 


been added to the assets 


of $514,869 having 


bringing that item up to $3,027,948. Surplus on 


policyholders’ account is reported at $356,348, 
an increase of $24,109 over a year ago. Thi 


surplus made up of capital $250,000, assigned 





surplus $59,191 and unassigned surplus $47,151 
The company has therefore a good margin ot 
safety to protect its contracts 

Premium income increased during the year by 
$131,109, the total received being $1,347,718, of 
branch 


$955,021 w ordinary 


Total 


which as in the 


and $392,697 in the industrial. income 
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amounted to $1,575,378. Payments to policyhold- 
ders Were $292,721 ordinary and $93,611 industrial 
making a total of $386,332. After providing for 
all expenses and depreciation there was laid by 
from the income $478,079. 

The West Coast-San Francisco Life is doing 
well in all the territory covered and is among 
the leading companies of the Pacific Coast. Its 
president is C. O. G, Miller, who is actively con 
nected with various San Francisco institutions. 


Gordon Thomson is secretary and actuary. 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Concord 
Fhe only life insurance company incorporated 


under the law 





s of New Hampshire is making 
progress, Which is highly gratifying to all con- 
nected with it, whether as policyholders, stoek- 
holders or agents. It was on July 14, 1914, that 
the United Life and Accident opened up for 
business in the city of Concord, where its head- 
quarters are located. At the end of that year 
$397 


it showed assets of $616,664 and OO insur- 






ance in force. A year later assets had increased 
Now 


at the end of two and one-half years of oper- 


to $740,490 and the insurance to $1,340,000, 


ation the statement shows admitted assets $1,- 
216,249, insurance in force $5,667,821, and a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $804,638. 
The United Life 


fully paid-up capital of $500,000, which is held 


ind Accident now has a 


in small blocks throughout the entire country, 
its stockholders being found in every State. In 


the promotion of the company care was taken 
to keep expenses at a reasonable figure 


, and the 
entire cost of organization, including actuarial 
advice and the equipment of the home office, 
was less than eleven per cent, which is a very 
reasonable allowance. 

Last year the company received premium in- 
come of $170,927, paid its policyholders $55,082, 
) 


and saved from the total income $376,937. Its 


as follows: Insur 





statement shows incre: 


ance in force, $4,527,821: assets, $475,800: policy 


reserves, $380,283; surplus, $113,330, and pre 
miums, $127,421. The company writes an at 


tractive form of contract, providing double and 





indemnities for accidental death, and also 
idditional endorsement provides weekly 
indemnities for accident. That the company is 
meeting with favor is shown by the fact that 
applications received thus far this year are 
three times greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1916. 

\t the recent annual meeting the organizer of 
the company, S. W. Jameson, was elected pres- 


ident, succeeding Clarence E. Carr, while Allen 
Hollis was re-elected 


>] Under the 
management of Mr. Jameson as chief executive 


secretary. 
the United Life and Accident may he expected 


to make steadv, conservative progress 


Career of Frank H. Sykes 
Krank H. Sykes, who has been editor of the 
Fidelity Mutual Wife of 


Philadelphia, has been promoted to 


publications of the 
assistant 


manager oi 


agencies for the company. Mr. 


Sykes is a man possessing energy, valor, vision 
and many other qualities that make up a per- 
sonality that is universally loved and respected. 
He entered the employ of the Fidelity Mutual in 
ISNT and since that time has developed many 
new ideas in selling. His work in the pub- 
licity department has brought him in close touch 
with the field men, who will continue to receive 
much inspiration from his lively contributions 
to the Feldman and the Policyholder, the two 


papers published by the company. Mr. Sykes 


served in the Spanish-American war. He was 


Thursday 


awarded the George E. McNeill medal in 1911 for 
jumping from an ocean pier and Saving a 
woman from drowning at Atlantic City, and also 
a Carnegie medal for the same act. 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 

Last year the premium income of the Pregby- 
terian Ministers Fund of Philadelphia passed 
the million-dollar mark by means of a gain of 
$12,000 over the premium receipts of the year 
before. This corporation has been in continuous 
existence ever since 1759 and in recent years 
has made most steady and commendable growth 
in every item pertaining to business and finan- 
cial security. Its plan is unique, in that it has 
no agency force and the bulk of its business js 
secured through correspondence with ministers 
of evangelical denominations, to whom its busi- 
nes is confined. 

The operations of the corporations are con- 
ducted at a particularly low rate of expense, re- 
sulting in an exceptionally low cost for the in- 
surance indemnity furnished. This makes jts 
contracts particularly attractive to those whom 
it serves, as the policyholders in it, as a Clags, 
are not in receipt of large incomes. The new 
business produced last year amounted to 1304 
policies for $2,464,000, while renewals and ad- 


ditions by dividends brought the total up to 


$2,792,703 Insurance in force’ increased by 


$1,539,276 and the amount on the books at the 





close of the year was 
Total income of the corporation amounted to 
$1,331,861, of 


Which $1,010,193 came from pre- 
policyholders reached 


death 


miums. Payments to 


$675,276, including $158,848 for claims, 
$204,001 for endowments and $141,780 for divi- 
dends. The mortality rate experienced was 
lower than on the preceding year, while divi- 
dends were higher. The entire expense of con- 
ducting the business was but $68,951, including 
taxes, or a fraction under seven per cent. of 
the premium receipts. Such a record is un- 
equaled in the annals of life insurance in this 
country. 

With the prestige of age, and the economical 
and conservative management which character- 
izes it, and its low rate through liberal policy 
forms, the Presbyterian Ministers Fund offers 
to its policyholders the best and cheapest life 
insurance to be had. 

Northwestern National Life 

A particularly fine record was made during 
1916 by the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
Minn., which, 
under the presidency of John T. Baxter, is mak- 


ance Company of Minneapolis, 


ing the best kind of progress. The annual state- 
ment shows that the assets have passed the five- 
million mark and now amount to $5,303,802 
the gain for the year being $749,168. Liabilities 
include a policy reserve of $4,299,171, and after 


providing for all other items there is shown a 





fund of $266,407 set aside for dividends to policy- 
holders, $100,000 contingent fund and a net sur- 
plus remains of $468,650. The company is pay- 
ing substantial dividends to its policyholders, 
with the result of producing a low net cost for 
the insurance furnished. 

New business written last year exceeded that 
of 1915 by $38,595,000, the total being $10,661,- 
S86. Insurance in force showed a handsome gain 
of $7,018,782, bringing the total amount up to 
$42,190,750. The agents of the Northwestern 
National are meeting with much success in their 
efforts to procure new business and are imbued 
with a spirit of enthusiasm which is doing much 


to make this company popular and suecessful. 
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LIKE INSURANCE SECTION 
TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE, COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1916 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the ye r 
5 J Ss é s red 1 the year 


i916. The figures for 1915 are inserted for purposes of comparison. See also THE Spec ratror for February 15 
. 4 . i, ! ‘ iN > c 4 oo. 


































































































Potal fSurplus -remiut Toy : ao , 
NAME AND LOCATION OI Vex Rae cires zn t; mn | cect Fotal p Potal Votal New Business Whole Gain in 
: , ‘ 1a ! ceived Loti ncome i ents to yUTS > f, aad aa - 
COMPANY. Assets Unassigned) in Vert in Year | Policyholders | uburse- | Paid for in | Amount in | Amount in 
lan. I. ee in Year olicyholder ments in sar (Includ Force Force 
Jan Jan. 1. in Year. Year ing Revival Jan. 1 in Year. 
191 > > > $ K $ g : . 
’ ; 916 7.020.666 ( 1D Q2 a = > > 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn 1915 '108,003 14, L865 5,649 20,837,431 16,724,125  106,922466 467,545,657 59,586,558 
1916 j ; 13,285,875 18,686,769 16,390,385 72494449 407,959,099 | 27,160,604 
American Mutual, Lake Charles, La 1916 es 77,816 57,36 905,400 1,631,800 "424,000 
” 40,139 60,254 SIS.SO0O0 1,207 396.5 
. Fis be eate as 1O1¢ - ( ween ae .207,800 696,300 
American National, St. Louis, Mo 1016 oe 173,471 2.853.211 5,443,536 1,413,383 
oem i916 inraee 118,523 1,758,832 4,030,153 1,012,800 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va 1915 570499 ve 4 os 554 8,015,636 32,317,215 4, 618,317 
i) 2 270,496 19.66 67 22 6,141.7 1S 18,898 25,827 
af ine 1916, 30,345. 2 7 vite) =n n= ‘ 98,86 5,82 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, la 1915 pepe e spor 6,020 9,563,051 45,743,850 415,757,749 17'460.892 
or ’ 1916 11012310 aa tas pate 2 32'050.937  398/296'857 7,729,409 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb 1915 9/439 832 2,372,614 $36.480 10.617, 142 50°154.033 6947 440 
‘nes Life, T 1916 ; 2,076,193 695,801 52,206,593 5,331,798 
Bank Savings Life, Topeka, Kans 1915 <7 473 9,909 142,758 8,282,290 1,035,698 
1 6 25 244,509 37,056 Shy? 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass ph 10: 21, 8: , 1,2 1, 48 
- “¢ : 1916 6 972 458 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo 1915 20,718,376 
. ife ’ e in 1916 18,088,122 : 
Central Life U. S. of A., Des Moines, La | i005 1,407 an 48.026 506 6. 310/677 
be be Loe Ot - 
Central States, Crawfordsville, Ind rh 67012 14,075 O19! 
: . mi Fhe 
, ; 1915 WO ABS —— 105,405 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo. 1915 ie 15 560.907 113.221 199 
915 311,825 300.750 "409.116 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland, Ohio rer 19.107 219.015 1 Zeus 
bh i : ate 201 957 4 ‘ 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio se 177.916 Ps 199 O77 
: ie oe 1916 yep 144,991] 6,679,800 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind 191 . re se 92,542 2,597,146 
‘ ; (is 68,811 1, 687 108 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill.. he 92,.610 50.475 ~! 
NS fe 66 90F 16.669 
Equitable Life of U. S., New York... 1916 962,862 962 92,216.061 59,438 277 70.772 04 ia 
Equitable ) 1015 346.961 912 Hegre ers ae rod =e 0, 946 times 2 oS, as 
: : pot . ve 35,651°7 
Equit able Life, Washington, D. ¢ 1O1G 586.766 129. 080 359,990 391,379 61,125,847 
1915 aoe c408,508 
) 467 14.15 309.92 nib 
First National Life, Pierre, S$. D a ——— 144,150 SU, 0a4 260.704 61,5 3,33 
L916 205,034 63.756 172.442 
: ee O15 a be (2 442 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il wae ‘a 184,694 67.093 169.946 : 5.410 947 
: ’ ‘ 1.668 OSS 14238. 620 11 377 - 55.158.919 an an 
Gate City, Greensboro, N. ¢ aie 1,1 4 ase 1,295,195 | 3941905 1 54 501 
. , ) » . " > ’ * 
: - : ‘ b= — 162.304 ! 1,630,979 4349.700 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va cate 9 BO,646 115.037 41348750 po 
ni ae 248.499 2,182,425 60 
German American, Burlington, Ia rhe 286 697 279 545 2264-149 J 
Hs ane sais 29,026 46.211 138.300 1.909.038 1.012481 
Gibraltar Life, Paris, Texas pal 34,450 27,902 108.887 i 954,402 
on 194.019 18,747 ‘478,500 2.000.297 
Globe Life, Salina, Kan* 1914 Parris 18,116 510,000 1,911,747 
ipsiiiaapoliaaien tgp 1916 pedo 1,003,271 1,003'271 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas beh 609,964 288.178 SS6 464 1: 3,609,083 41 604,065 
1915 45,123 290.848 843.977 17 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C faa 1,186,144 985.499 1.129.994 ! 
O15 1,045,449 88.770 1.017.169 52 2'062.486 
1916 1.706.297 - i Epa mean b494.984.100 5 8,307,110 
John Hancock, Boston, Mass SRR}, E20 19,652,770 24,235,610 6399 349 681 298,307 ,11 
1915 11,126,435 28,553,745 34.550.907 15.707.786 23 572.597 6436,676,990 "2: 
} : oo _ Baten ae - ‘ ate Ae e361, a 471 ©2076 990 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo 1916 S.04 2 798.171 } 303.437 1.062.499 2. th 770,00 
1915 160.816 2,415,827 2.830.210 973.300 1,922 11,336, 202 
oP : i 1916 2 984 280 2 ORG. 9002 ” 4 19 Q99 2 ne 8 4nx* 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va : penn las eiatn 1 302,922 a c3 049050 59 
15 OLS 1.338,341 1,387,318 2 $67,194 718,280 
1916 =2g 507 352 487 =00 615 css 33 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md 1915 macs b IS IOE OU $15 : ’ ‘ 877 460 
° 191k 573,086 $26,236 73 ASI 1,672,803 344. 452 174.903 
a ee a ce ( perigee 17,996,834 8,780,614 11,809,205 58.421 657 110; 166.950 35,750,979 
1916 aaroee 16,514,749 i¢ 11. ; 16,421,611 374.415.941 23°412'679 
; O16 2 } 96925 ; ; : 09 
Michigan Mutual Life, Detroit, Mich 1915 12 379 005 8351 9 1, 57,219,149 3,188 526 
ie 2.379.005 ? 189 S04 i, 54.030,623 145, 86f 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo 11 611 902 pains ote 2 9,083,574 1,433,959 
; 1916 2220 317.006 7,649,615 946 
. : 916 2 16 433 35 a aaa 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio.... ie 1915 S06 5 ? 21,329,852 3.668 
1016 1981 ae 17\661,497 2'315,130 
Minnesuta Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn 1915 1" 580496 1,284,016 7 7033.9: 26 31,342,609 3,143,661 
194 14.142. 904 6,676,768 28,198,948 3,044,586 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo 1915 12.000'808 4 41, 418, 144 129,199,279 22,318,886 
1916 1910921 4,2 32,055,020 106,880,393 13.515 
New World Life, Spokane, Wash 191 m4 1827 408 3,038,230 6 102,075 ) 1,529, 58¢ 
lot 115.6 2,694,960 9 2'096.795 
3 ; - Le : 916 3,415.65: O04.764 > 
North American Life, Chicago, Hl 1915 pee a pi aE 7,764,428 2,944,519 
ie =99) 4 29.4 711 ,699 
: 1916 232,964 489.117 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham, N. ¢ 1015 169691 on cia +16 ‘1 remy rt 
. ; Wears) Rah Ce 1916 1,243,662 107 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 1915 1.065.860 a 335.4 ; 180,142 
3 : 1916 021,690 
Old Colony Life, Chicago, HI. 1915 R69 95 sia 950.434 
Ser = 299.809 9 
Omaha Life, Omaha, Neb.* 1916 15,21 ‘427 4: 51,986 
1916 1.173.791 oy ee Pint Sone 386.000 
Oregon Life, Portland, Ore O15 ‘A880: , oe a0 0K 209 487 10; 50 444 1,408,988 
ier : pope be 026 345,36: 176,837 2,218, 9,093,456 984,976 
Pan- American Life, New Orleans, La 191 = piped = re 3,801 979 1,141 837 10,608,058 40,446,446 723,178,767 
1918 1.704 2S 1 7667: a 159.878 6,406,114 17,267 679 1,597.691 
Peninsular Guardian Life, Detroit, Mich. . . ge 168.0 + 69,925 406,000 1,551,562 13° 
1915 > ee 121,404 59 648 1.417.949 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa 1916 172,496,444 23,633,605 34,075,387 699,026, 546 52 
ae wiht) ia eat 1915 160,500,404 21,2 31.417.541 16 25 
Peoria Life, Peoria, Il nb 1 349,351 609.651 4204700 5 
rer Lon O31,.767 4.080.691 2 
a ‘ ‘ 1916 2,393,350 sey 5-" pe ene a 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn ‘Os } rie S 667,108 25,437,660 12 
915 10,026,984 8.159.675 19,083, 135 167, 512 2999 4: 
Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D 1916 1,129,376 593,304 64.317 33 18,767.924 r¥: 
ile, argo, | 1915 831,730 163.903 F 14.413 436 2 
, aS, } 1916 113,154 101 647 ‘ : o 
Pion Life anes on , C a 01.647 59, 2.339.609 
meer Life, Kansas City, Mo 1915 103,472 104.569 35.464 "424500 9'328'980 
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FRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1916—Continued. 
; Total ;Surplus Premiums Total Total New Business Whole rain i 
NAME AN D LOCATION OI Year. Admitted Assigned and Receive Total Income Payments to Disburse- Paid for in Amount in Prossah M 
COMPANY. Assets Unassigned) in Year. in Year. P olicyholders ments in | Year (Includ- Force Force 
Jan: 4. Jan. 1 in Yea ar. Year. ing Revivals). Jan. 1 in Year 
; Ss S s s $s $ $ g 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pit tsburg, Pa 1916 24,001,571 1,636,055 7 me 119,696 22,452,858 115,713,916 7,189,907 
- Ne 1915 23865460 1561,793 35,53 19,474,073 108,524,009 27448619 
Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich 1916 623,296 115,382 69.033 1,894,136 9,283,934 901/438 
pei 1915 185.985 114.569 ‘ 50,517 2,323,772 $'382,496 1.054.566 
Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala.. 1916 764,492 250,135 197,861 249,622 10,360 1,577,375 6,312,831 817.739 
; = : 1915 653,896 237 A72 170,609 210,887 43,326 118,455 1,221,000 5,495,092 321680 
Provident Life and Trust Co., Philadel)! Px 1916 94,631,505 11 216,669 12,504,778 17,196,177 9,669,929 12,307,091 52,170,606 353,127,209 | 23,435,601 
1915 89,643,025 10,162,011 11 460,745 15,692 446 9,592,137 11,906,349 41,449,918 329,691,608 | 13,076,608 
- meee aaa Ra ea 7.278096 76,531,155. 1370,348,951 01851,862,255 | 6156,573,006 
O16 3? O19, 823 09,145,298 99.990,19 9.96) 7. ( 531,15: ; : , 
117 2? GRY QT 5.2923 S3f 93 851.365 2 558.422 2 2 R62 u4 a . POSIT, 4D DIDND) 288,94 2 (440, 
| | 15 3N3.982 S67 50,293,859 OBSSLBE 112,568,422 43,043,862 85,800,303) 6195'513'413 \¢1114,791,975 N27 749,018 
Quick Payment Old Line, Bonne Terre, Mo 1916 38.818 23,642 39,916 8,550 29,278 61,351,017 6959,771 6247440 
1915 27,009 21,701 Sats 22/48 931,344 b712,331 420,654 
Royal Union Life, Des Moines, la 1916 6,637,388 593 498 1,0 9, 404, 160 44,105,695 1 698,545 
L915 5,940,081 DALOSA 1, 5795, 9 40 150 ti 
St. Joseph Life, St. Joseph, Mo 1Gi6 320,636 173,908 53028 35: 7 952965 
1915 243,746) 167,106 
scandia Life, Chicago, I..... 1O16 2,536,936 pete 4 
O15 2,110,281 7 23° 118975 
Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa iQl6 2 466,667 ; 17,267, 400 
gid 2.148 402 399,003 16,183,004 
Security Life of America, Chicago, I!! 1916 2,854,606 $42,545 DBS,675 18,037,921 
1915 2,583.47 137,427 540,337 17,014,162 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. ‘ 11h S 17,679 1,766,625 1, 9,4 51,786,159 
1015 7.6 517,247 1.670. 387 i. 7,713,860 48,916,938 
Southern States Life, Atlanta, Gi: 1916 pF 207. 16 3 611,842 4,731,356 19,228,651 
1915 1,759,506 177,614 604,118 3,616,228 17,184,484 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex... 1916 2,499,076 4000-468 776,983 6,200,169 26,005,070 
1s 2 143,132 355,796 GSS S24 1,689,663 7°580,528 | 24,635,061 
Standard Life, Atlanta, Ga. . . 1916 245,170 123,885 114,704 152,306 2,088,750 3,330,000 
O15 150,153 104,585 71,665 77,911 1: 2649 1,524, 1,944,910 
Standard Life, Des Moines, la 1G16 303,781 53,919 180,246 193,568 18418 1,735,256 6,351,809 
a 1O1S 234,756 146,182 156,084 37,214 1,299 4 5,400,303 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore. Mc 1916 S71L.SS80 513,694 549,226 89,159 * aS 615,001,053 
1915 689.286 401,605 130,705 68,307 283,081 611,114,928 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas 1016 1,326,074 2 301,935 382,959 159,491 281,930 8,535,154 
: 1915 1,205,192 279,612 291 235 373,992 171,130 302,802 8,019,018 
United States Life, New York . LO16 7.492.651 HS1,S86 33,022 1,135,650 994,214 1,300,193 24,419,158 
115 7,629,529 149,606 767, 140 1,161,446 1,057,914 1,419,061 24,920,747 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis 1O16 146.073 39,105 91,601 117,599 35,815 78,172 : is 3,343,608 
LOD 103,198 26,060 72,884 97583 50,172 89,688 702,466 2,700,369 439° 700 
* Commenced business in 191¢ FIncluding capita Che mir in insurance in force. 6 bad istri ial un iness. c¢ Ordinary business. 7 Including reinsurance. 


The Peoria Life Insurance Company corning Baap 


siveness 


Increases all along the line were recorded creases reported 
last year by the Peoria Life Insurance Com- eceipts, $17,711 i 
pany of Peoria, Ill., company sets and $2,511,8 


which ranks well 


younger 
and conservativeness. 


compe 





nies for progres- 
The principal in- 


state: ment shows premium receipts $539,372, to- 
tal income $611,000, paid to policyholders $91,278, 


by it were $59,903 in premium saved from income $277,199; admitted assets 
n other receipts, $287,912 in as- $1,849,351, surplus to policyholders $221,084, and 
10 in force. The force $17,301,460. 


insurance in 


insurance in 











THREE 


Important new features are announced by 


The Germania Lite 


Insurance Company 
Of New York 


A DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
which provides for the payment of DOUBLE the 
face of the policy in the death of the ia- 
sured as a result of an accident of ANY KIND. 


A NEW INCOME ENDOWMENT POLICY 
and 
THE EXTENSION OF ITS FREE HEALTH SERVICE 
TO ALL NEW POLICYHOLDERS 


case of 


, 


‘“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 

















Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 


If So, Read 


PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 








The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘ Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


$1.50, 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


INSURANCE 


LIF E INS URAN CE SECTION 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SALESMANSHIP 


A Word to the Young Man Entering the 


usiness 
By GeorceE F. BARIGHT 


The other day I heard an experienced busi- 
ness man, who should have known better, 
make a statement which appeared to me so 
utterly false that it set me to thinking. A 
young man of twenty-one or thereabouts had 
been invited to join the staff of a local life 
insurance agency, just as salesman, “merely 
on a commission,” and uncertain of his poten- 
tialities in this direction he had come to hits 
friend, the business man, for advice. Perhaps 
the fact that there was no salary attached to 
the position, and his income would depend 
solely upon what he actually created, made 
him somewhat dubious. At least I was sure 
from his manner that if there had been any 
“easy money” in sight he would have wasted 
no time in hesitation. 

His friend, who is the head of an extensive 
business, was prompt in his disapproval of the 
project. 

“The life insurance business!” 
“Don't think of it—it’s a dog’s life—don’t get 
to be a canvasser—you will find you're nothing 


he exclaimed. 


but a slave and never know whether you have 
any income or not. Come in my office, if you 
want to—I’ll give you a desk here and a salary 
—not large, of course, but its a sure income, 
and you'll have the chance to grow.” 

The young man never went back to the in- 
surance office. He yielded to the lure of 
steady income, and he is working at that desk 
yet, and, as IT have reason to know, for not 
much more than the fifteen dollars a week that 
looked so hig and attractive to him just then. 


SLAVES OF SALARIES 

Now, with the best of intentions, this advice 
did more to spoil that young man’s future and 
destroy his independence than anything which 
could have been said to him. There he was 
on the threshold of business life, and the back- 
hone and stamina which he needed, the very 
things which sooner or later he would find 
indispensable qualities to success in whatever 
position of life he might find himself, were 
throttled before he had found a chance to 
develop them. 

Slavery! Is there any more helpless, de- 
pendent creature in the business world than 
the young man who, because he shrinks from 
measuring swords with his competitors out 
on the firing line, prefers the fancied security 
of an inside salaried position with its definite 
pay day? As one writer expresses it, “It is 
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this cowardice, this atavistic tendency to the 
habits of ancestors who wore iron collars and 
worked for their board, that consigns so many 
men to lives of hopeless and small salaried 
drudgery.” 

Selling goods on commission is the greatest 
factor in the world to develop latent powers 
and broaden the mental viewpoint. It cer- 
tainly serves to impress clearly and graphically 
on a young man’s mind the all-important fact 
that in business the biggest rewards are deter- 
mined by results which can be seen and meas- 
ured and not by those indirect results which 
have to be estimated or conjectured. 

This is what gives the salesman his splendid 
freedom. The successful salesman is always 
the most important man in the outfit, and if 
the young man finds the road somewhat diffi- 
cult at first, he must remember that is due 
merely to his own inexperience, and that that 
is an evil which time will cure as he develops 
in ability and industry. 


ANTICIPATING Pay-Day 


Let the young man who is hesitating on the 
choice of a career look about him. He will 
find that the salaried position is the most un- 
economic—the very certainty—or presumed 
certainty 
look forward to and a certain day of the week 


of a salary—a definite amount to 


or month to expect it on—both lead to habits 
that are wasteful and demoralizing. Seventy- 
five per cent at least of all salaried men are 
behind in the game—they anticipate pay-day, 
and spend their money a week or two weeks 
or a month before they earn it. Some, unfor- 
tunately, more than that. 

Then if sickness comes, or ill fortune, and 
they get further behind there is a terrible time; 
the salary is eaten up before they have a 
chance to see it, and the spectre of grim debt 
comes in and takes his seat at the feast, only 
too often to remain for years. 

Few salaried men, once plunged into debt. 
ever recover the moral courage to work out 
again. 

But how is it with the salesman working on 
The very uncertainty of his 
income makes him more frugal. The very 
fact that he will not have a dollar unless he 
has actually earned it develops the very 
powers of resistance, self-reliance and economy 
which are the foundation stones of success. 

How much better off he is—he does not 
need to wait for pay-day to come—he makes 
his own pay-day. Every day can be pay-day 
if he wills it so. This is why the best, most 
successful salesmen never talk salaries or 
drawing accounts, nor anything else but a fair, 
decent commission basis on a square, upright 


2 commission ? 


salable proposition. They would rather work 





on commission—experienced men. 
Tue Lesson oF SELF-RELIANCE 

The hardest lesson for any man to learn, 
particularly if his faculties have been more or 
less deadened by fearful dependence upon a 
regular salary, is to learn that he may safely 
place complete dependence on himself and his 
own earning power, and that systematic, con- 
tinued effort, regularly applied, will bring 
regularity of return. It is hard, of course, for 
a man who has depended, for years perhaps, 
upon the capital and organization created by 
others to cut loose from all this and stand 
firmly and squarely upon his own feet. 

The young man, however, going into busi- 
ness should realize that sooner or later he will 
have to do this very thing. Even if he post- 
pone this difficult and unattractive period of 
training, he will have to learn some day to 
stop leaning and depend on his own backbone. 

Why, then, learn to do things which some 
day later on you may have to learn to undo, 
and at a time when it is sure to be less 
pleasant and more difficult? Why not start 
right—learn by the failure of others what 
quagmires of failure to avoid? Why not 





strive for independence, self-reliance and free- 
dom right from the start by learning to create 
these values upon which the progress of busi- 
ness depends, the results which are measured 
and known, and the creation of which brings 
in every business the highest pecuniary returns 
with the greatest certainty of employment 
selling goods on commission ? 


Don’t Let ’Em Scare Yot 

When it comes to deciding upon the business 
of life insurance don’t take your advice from 
the failures. Listen to the wise men in the 
business—the men who started in canvassing 
on commission—selling policies on commis- 
sion, and who through persistency, energy and 
intelligence have built up big incomes. Listen 
to those men and take their advice, and you'll 
find that it is just about this: 

Don't pay any attention to the people who 
say that life insurance is the hardest thing in 
the world to sell. It isn't. The hardest thing 
in the world to sell is the thing you don’t un- 
derstand—don’t half believe in yourself, and 
in which you find that the objections of your 
prospect outweigh the advantages which you 
are able to present. If that’s the way you feel 
about life insurance you won’t be very con- 
spicuously successful until you change your 
own mental attitude. 

But the man who lives and eats and breathes 
life insurance, who understands the application 
of life insurance to every phase of personal 








condition; who is convinced 


down in the depths of his heart that life in- 


and business 
surance is a good thing, a necessary thing, an 
efficient and economical thing, and who really 
loves his work of selling it, that man will not 
find life insurance the hardest thing in the 
world to sell: 
cheerful, 


he is the man who radiates a 


successful personality, he vitalizes 
everything and everybody by the force of his 


own faith and the energy of his activities. 


William Alexander Scheduled to Speak 


The first annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers will be held at Detroit on 
June 9. The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation has invited William Alexander, 
of the Life of New 


an address on the subject of “Training Agents.” 


secretary 
Equitable York, to deliver 
Mr. Alexander is a forceful speaker and is pos- 
sessed of an analytical mind, which gets at the 
root of things. On the subject of ageney train- 
ing he is eminently qualified by long experience. 
having been actively identified with the agency 
department of one of the six largest life insur 
this 
years. He has 
agents for an equally long period and the man- 


ance companies in country for the past 


thirty-five been addressing 
agers of agency departments will have an op- 


portunity to learn much from a talk by Mr. 
Alexander. 
will 


largely be taken up with thorough discussion of 


As far as known just now, the meeting 


problems of agency building and training. 


The executive committee is headed by Wins- 
low Russell, agency superintendent of the 
Phenix Mutual Life as chairman; Isaac Miller 


Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of Chi- 
‘ago, secretary and treasurer.. 
Aldrich of the 

Iowa; Glover S. Hastings of the 

Mutual Life of Boston: George H. 
Imperial Life of Toronto; 
dent of the Kansas City Life of Kansas 


George B. 


The other mem- 
Equitable Life of 
New England 
Hunt of the 
J. B. Reynolds, presi- 
City; 
Franklin 


bers are H. E 


Stadden, president of the 


Life of Sprinefield, Ill.; William E. Taylor of 
the Equitable Life of New York 


Dr. Fred J. Will Dies 


Dr. Fred J. Will, medical 
3ankers Life Company of Moines, died 
Wednesday, March 7, at San Antonio, Tex. He 
had been in failing health for several months 
due to hardening of the arteries, and had gone 
the benefit of his health 
before his death. Dr. Will 
had been medical director of the Bankers Life 
years. He 
1859 and had lived all his life in that State, ex- 
cept when a midshipman at Annapolis in his 
youth He held high rank as one of the most 
prominent of the 
Moines 


director for the 
Des 


to San Antonio for 


about two months 


for eighteen was born in Iowa in 


medical profession in Des 
and Iowa. 


Membership Campaign Productive 
At the 
committee 


executive 
of Life 


associa- 


mid-year meeting of the 
of the National 
Underwriters, the report 


Association 
from local 
tions showed that twelve hundred new members 
have been 


n added since September 15 


a splendid 
record whicl total member- 
meet- 


President Russell 


gives promise of a 


ship of ten thousand when the annual 


ing is held in New Orleans 


is endeavoring to carry out the resolution ‘‘Meet 
New Orleans Ten Thousand Strong.” 


me in 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 





Proposed Law Providing an Adequate 
System for New York City 





FEATURES OF THE BILL 





How New Plan Will Work—Schedule of Rates— 
Disability and Other Benefits 

The Lockwood-Ellenbogen bill providing a new 
system for teachers’ pensions in New York city 
has been introduced into the Senate at Albany. 
This measure is designed to provide a system of 
pensions that will be adequate and will be based 
on scientific principles. As revealed by the in- 
vestigation into the New York city pension funds 
by the Commission on Pensions, the 
law is inadequate and is not 


present 
founded 
December 31, 


entirely 


on any scientific principle. On 


there were 1446 pensioners, with an annual 
charge of about $1,125,000, which is nearly $390,- 


fund. 

The new bill prepared by the Teachers’ 
Conference Committee and the Commission on 
Pensions working in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education and in co-opera- 
of the 
conferences were held be- 


000 in excess of the income of the 


was 


tion with various’ representatives 
teachers. 
tween the committee and representatives of the 


with the result that a practical agree- 


Frequent 


teachers 
has been 
which the 
Commission did not 


ment on all the main points accom- 
plished. There 
teachers the Pension 


and that was the contention that teachers 


was one subject on 
and 
agree, 
should not be asked to pay contributions in ex- 
cess of three per cent of their salaries in order 
to secure a retirement allowance of one-half of 
their salary. To this request the Commission on 
Pensions could not 
normous liability involved which the city would 
and of the 
teachers be- 


accede, because of the 


assume 
between the 


be required to inequities 


which would result 


cause of the fact that teachers at various ages 
and various lengths of service would pay the 


same contribution rate regardless of the fact 
that the of one-half paid retirement for 
such teachers varies according to their age and 


The particular features of the 


cost 


length of service. 
new bill are: 


RETIREMENT BOARD TO MANAGE FUND 

1. The care of all funds is given to a retire- 
ment board of seven members, consisting of the 
President of the Board of Education; the 
Comptroller of the city of New York; two mem- 
bers appointed by the Mayor, one of whom shall 
be a member of the Board of Education; three 
members of the teaching and supervising staff. 
Any decision of the Retirement Board must be 
approved by the Comptroller or of one member 
of the board appointed by the Mayor, by one 
representative of the teachers and two other 
members. 

2 The city is to pay the cost of administer- 
ing the fund: the entire pensions of the 1446 re 
tired teachers on the present pension roll; an 
nual appropriations, on behalf of teachers en- 
tering service in New York city after August 1 
1917: to create a reserve fund which shall pro- 
vide (1) service pensions of one-quarter of aver- 
age salary for last ten years of service; (2) dis- 
ability pensions of one-fifth of such average 
salary, and (3) death benefit to estate of teacher 
while eligible for service retirement—one-half 
of salary earnable by teacher in year preceding 
death. 


DISABILIITY AND DEATH BENEFITS 

8. In addition the city shall provide on be 
half of teachers in service in New York city 
schools on August 1, 1917, amounts necessary to 
provide for (1) service pensions of one-quarter 
of such average salary plus for each year of 
service prior to September 16, 1917, not exceed 


sf hursday 


ing thirty-five years, an additional one-thirty. 
fifth of one-quarter of average salary; (2) dis 
ability pensions of one-fifth of average salary 
plus, for each year of service prior to Septem. 
ber 16, 1917, not exceeding thirty-five Years, ap 
. . . sg . ~ ’ 
additional one-thirty-fifth of one-quarter of 
average salary; (3) death benefit to estate of 
teacher dying while eligible for service retire. 
ment—one-half of salary earnable by teacher jp 
year preceding death. 
1. The city shall also provide $1,000,000 a 
. ° ve ’ a 
year for the contingent reserve fund to create 
a reserve fund for part of the pensions of the 
present teaching force equal to their annuities 
The bill includes a series of tables, giving th, 
computed rate of contributions expressed ag a 
percentage of salary required of the teacher at 
any age and after any period of service, which 
retirement ages 
shown, will provide such part of an annuity of 


if continued to the various 
one-quarter of the average salary as is not pro- 


vided by the city under the allowance for prior 
bill. AS most 


m to favor a contribution of three 


service as stipulated in the 
teachers see 
per cent of their salary, the following method is 
used to determine the return to the teacher on 
this basis: 


1, Determine the part of the retirement al- 
lowance to be provided by the teacher. This can 
be done by deducting from twenty-five per cent 
(which is the normal percentage of average 
salary to be provided a teacher as an annuity) 
the part of the annuity to be provided by the 
city, which is five-seventh per cent (one-thirty- 
fifth of twenty-five per cent) for each year ot 
service of the teacher rendered prior to Sep- 
tember 16, 1917. 

2. Krom the required rate of contribution 
necessary to produce the full retirement allow- 
ance (as shown in the tables of contribution 
rates) deduct three per cent. The ratio of the 
remainder to the required rate will be the pro- 
portion of the teacher’s part of the annuity, 
which will not be provided by a contribution 
of three per cent. 

3. Multiply the result found under No. 1 by 
the ratio found under No. 2 and subtract the 
product from fifty per cent. The answer thus ob- 
tained will be the percentage of average salary 
which will be available as an allowance on ser- 
vice retirement. 


For an example, the tables show that a woman 


teacher now age thirty-five, who entered at age 
twenty-three, and who consequently has _ had 
iwelve years of service, would have to con- 


cent of her salary to provide the 
If this teacher 


tribute 5.70 per 


full allowance at age fifty-cight. 


contributed 3 per cent instead of 5.70 per cent, 


her allowance would be com- 





at age fifty-eight 
puted to be 42.22 per cent of her average salary. 
The result is obtained in accordance with the 
directions given above as follows: 


1. 12 X 5/7 per cent = 60/7 per cent; 25 per 
cent 60/7 per cent = 115/7 per cent. 
2. 5.70 per cent — 3.00 per cent 

cent rate unprovided; 2.70/5.70 
of total rate unprovided. 
8. 115/7 per cent  2.70/5.70 7.78 per cent 
part of allowance unprovided; 50 per cent — 
7.78 per cent 12.22 per cent retirement al- 
lowance provided. 


2.70 per 
proportion 


Tennessee Commissioner Praised 
legislative committee which was 
investigate the Tennes- 


The spe ial 
appointed recently to 
Department has completed its 
report. The committee finds 
“overwhelmingly refutes the 
implication that the Insurance Com- 
missioner, the Hon. W. F. Dunbar, has_ beet 
either arbitrarily unreasonable or prejudiced in 
of his of- 


see Insurance 
work and filed its 
that the testimony 


charge or 


any way or manner in the discharge 
ficial duties.” 

The commiitee recommended that the depart 
provided with new quarters, where the 
more efficiently carried on, and 
the Deputy 


ment he 
work can b 
salary of 


also an inereas in the 
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Insurance Commissioner from $1800 to $2000 a 
year, as the office “requires the service of an 
official who possesses ability and knowledge of 
the intricate subject of insurance and qualified 
to pass on contracts submitted by the various 
companies.” 


The Unmanly Man 


My wile, if I should die, he said, 
Provided for would be, 

For see, your “humble servant” wed 
In wealthy family. 

The agent thought a moment, then 
Said though this fact is true, 

How is it you did not arrange 
So they’d take care of you? 


| note your family’s made up 
Oi wife and children three, 

You're getting on quite well in life 
As all who know you see. 

But should the “Reaper” call you hence, 
Your wife and children all 

Would have for their support at once 
On “Pop-in-law” to call. 


Now think, my friend, what kind of man 
Would others think you were? 
And what must you think of yourself 
By acting so unfair. 
You know as well as we do that 
There’s one thing you should do, 
And that is to at once “insure” 
And be to honor true. 


The girl vou married has a right 
Your children have it too— 

To feel for them you should provide 
Should “grim death” call for you. 

To throw them on some charity 
Is a disgraceful plan, 

\nd he who does it proves himself 
Unworthy name of man. 


\ small part of your income would 
The “premium” provide, 
To keep in force a “policy” 
Against what might betide. 
So be a man in truest sense 
Not an apology’- 
‘Twill ease your conscience, stop suspense, 
Should death say “Come with me.” 
—Aucustus TREADWELL. 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


By adding over five millions to the insurance 
in force last year, the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company of Greensboro, N. C., moved 
into the fifty-million class and now has $50.726,- 
743 of insurance on its books. The new busi- 
ness written last year amounted to $11.592,412, 
exceeding that of 1915 by over two and a quarter 
Millions and showing that the agency force is 
fully awake to its opportunities. On the finan- 
cial side the company shows a gain of over a 


million dollars in assets, the amount now held 
being $7,876,277, while the surplus, including 
capital, apportioned and unassigned funds, 


amounts to $1,186,144, 
Premium receipts for the year increased over 


$200,000 to $1,742,397, while the total income 
reached $2,132,149. Policyholders were paid 


$585,499, and the sum of $992,153 was laid by 
from the income for their future protection. 
The Jefferson Standard is a substantial company 
of high reputation and is doing well in every 
direction. 
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| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters! 
\be 


Oo yk. 


Lincoln walked ten miles to borrow 
Well, you know, Abe became President. 
the book—what 
persistent agent walked ten miles to get 
woo 
What 


Maybe he will yet be presi 


Ile wanted miles. 
That 


an application for $2,000 


were teil 


he wanted it. 
were ten miles? 


dent of his company. Stranger things than 


that have happened, my son. One of the car- 
dinal principles of success is going after what 
‘ou want 

Take 


will 


I 


and going until vou get it. 
and he 
But, ‘Geewhili- 


an interest in the other fellow 


take an interest in you. 


kins! don't mention life insurance to him 


whenever and wherever you meet. The surest 


way to murder friendship is to hay life im 


surance like a “houn’ dawg” all the time. 


“Im in debt and want to clean up my debts 
hefore I take life insurance.” Yes? Well 
suppose when those debts paid you can 
hass—what then? Take your chances Not 


much; you can't! When you die your wife and 


you are furnish 


children take all the chances 
1 \nd 


ing a banquet for worms. suppose be 
fore you get your debts paid you simply give 


a . ? > 


up the ghost, who will pay those debts? You 


don't care if your wife has to take in washing 


to do it, do you Shame on you, let some 
eood insurance company relieve your wife 
from this heavy burden. Suppose it does take 
you a little longer to pay your debts, you feel 
a blame sight better. 

“Tf I knew I was going to die next month 


my life at once.” 


l would insure You would, 
Well, 


knows insures a man wider sentence 
until dead- 


as the writer 
of death 


a month 


ch? no company so far 


-to be hung by the neck 


from now. Neither do they pay suicides 
within the first year. Go on now, Mr.; you 
re masquerading under Robin Hood's cloak 


and bonnet. You see Robin robbed the rich 


to give to the poor. A poor kind of robbin’ 


for Robin to do. I believe Robin came to a 
If vou want to rob anybody, rob 


Your don't 


had end. 
yourself. 


rob them. 


family need protection 


\ rich (?) man died in our town the other 
day: that is, everybody supposed he was rich, 
but when his executor took a fine-tooth comb 
and raked together all his assets, and exam- 


h 


ined the found nothing 


The rest didn’t 


rakings carefully, he 


hut his life insurance policies. 


amount to a “Tinker’s Dam.” (That isn’t 
swearing, dear reader.) Tlow often such a 
story is told by the newspapers: “He left 
an estate of $ mostly life insurance.” 


\sk vour prospect to take a piece of paper and 


write down all the real estate, stocks and 


honds, ete. he and put over against 
recs and see if what he has left 
a forced sale. 
Sometimes this will “act his goat.” He won't 


R. O. Ticrtos. 


x owns, 
them what he 


would care for his family—on 


butt you so hard. 
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An Effective Closing Argument 

Kred W. Bosworth, who led the Brooklyn 
agency of the Provident Life and Trust of Phila- 
delphia for 1916, won first prize in the Brooklyn 
agency for submitting the best ‘closing argu- 
ment” for life statistics 
compiled by the American Bankers Association 
The essay follows: 


insurance, based on 


Life insurance is carried by the keenest and 
most successful men to-day because it protects 
their families or business interest in event otf 
their sudden death; it helps to carry them over 
stringent times; it very often prevents business 
disaster and authoritative statistics show that 
it is one of the best forms of investment—not- 
withstanding all arguments to the contrary of- 
fered by the unsuspecting small investor (rarely 


the successful one), and the unscrupulous in- 
vestment broker. 
Statistics show that only 4 to 5 out of 100 


healthy, self-supporting men starting at age 
25 have accumulated any wealth at age 65; only 
6 are self-supporting; 36 have died and the rest 
(54) are dependent upon others or charity. At 
age 75 conditions are still more pitiful: of the 
original 100 men, 63 have died, only 3 of whom 
left any estate; of the remaining only 3 have 
obtained wealth, the rest being dependent upon 
others for support. 

You no doubt anticipate acquiring an estate 
of some kind, so as to enjoy your old age with- 
out becoming a burden to others. The one sure 
way to accomplish this desire is to set aside at 
least a part of your income in a way which not 
only protects your family, estate or business in 
event of your sudden death, but which guarapn- 
tees you an income if you live to, say, 65 years 
of age. In the event of your losing out and 
needing cash before that age, my company’s con- 


tracts provide for large cash or loan values 
which are at your disposal. 

Da you want to be one of the 90 per cent of 
men engaged in active business who fail to 


reach old age self-supporting? Nineteen out of 


twenty men fail to provide for their families 
Why not help to lessen these shamefully high 
percentages? 

About three and one half billion dollars of 


life insurance was written in America during 
1916—seven-eighths of what Americans leave at 
death is life insurance. Looks as though people 
were beginning to believe in it, doesn’t it? I 
tell you, it’s the ideal way to protect yourself 
or family. Don’t put this thing off any longer. 
You’ve waited too long now. 1 will gladly ex- 
plain later the excellent features of our con- 
tract. It’s ideal! And such an way to 
save money. 

You are now in good health, Mr. B.! Do you 
realize that between the ages 35 and 45 eleven 
out of ninety-five men die? 

Now let’s set a time for my doctor to see 
you. We might talk a month about this and 
then find out that you are not a good insurance 
risk. That’s right! Yes, I will call: with him 
to morrow at 10. O, no! it won’t take long—only 
15 to 20 minutes. Fine! You will feel much 
better, I know. Just write your name here. All 
right. Well, good afternoon, Mr. B. See you 
1o-morrow. 


easy 
2 


Group Policy for Des Moines 
Employees 


What is claimed to be the first group insur- 
ance placed in Iowa was taken out by the C. C 
raft Moines. Mr. Taft has 
taken out $122,000 in the 


Society to cover all 


Des 


Company of 
group insurance for 
Life 
of its 106 employees. 


Equitable Assurance 
This includes employees of 
The 
insured for amounts from $1000 
certificate 


beneficiary of the em- 


sixteen cigar stores operated in the city. 
individuals are 
to $3000, and each employee is given a 
and is payable to the 
while in the em- 
Carl H. 
handled the 


‘loyee in the event of death 
ployment of the C. C. Taft Company 


Harris, representing the Equitable, 


deal. 
—Robert Howell Paulmier, formerly connected with 
the Metropolitan Life, died Friday, March 


his home in Madison, N. J. Mr. Paulmier is thirty 


nine years old. 








ENJOY GOOD MEETING 





Kansas City Life’s Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Club Meeting 





FEATURES OF CONVENTION 





Addressed by Officers—Banquet to Members-— 
Other Items 


On Tuesday, February 27, the members of the 
Kansas City Life Hundred Thousand Dollar 
Club left Kansas City on the solid steel spe- 
cial train, consisting of eight Pullman sleepers, 
two diners, baggage and observation car, over 
the Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain for their 
sixth annual business New 
Orleans. 

At Claremore, Okla., the train was met by a 
delegation consisting of representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce and bankers of the city. 
Later a delegation of business men from Mus- 
kogee met the train and rode with the members 
of the club for an hour. At Alexandria, La., the 
special stopped for one hour, during which time 
the members of the party were guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce and were entertained by 
an automobile ride over the city. 

The first meeting of the convention was held 
at ten o’clock Thursday morning and was opened 
by an address of welcome to the city from Mayor 
Martin Behrman. This was follof#ed by an 
address ‘“‘On Behalf of Life Insurance,”’ by Dr. 
E. G. Simmons, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Pan-American Life of New Orleans. 
The New Orleans Life Underwriters Association, 
through its president, J. W. Smither, extended 
a hearty welcome to members and friends and 
co-operated actively in entertaining the mem- 
bers of the convention in the most successful 
meeting in its history. 

The convention was in session for three days 
and lively and spirited discussions of insurance 
matters were interspersed by sightseeing trips 
to historical points of interest, the old French 
quarter of the city, the many beautiful parks 
and steamer trips around the harbor and to the 
Gulf of Mexico. A particularly pleasing fea- 
ture of the trip was the dinner tendered the 
officers of the company by Crawford H. Ellis, 
president, and E. G. Simmons, vice-president of 
the Pan-American Life. 

An 


convention in 


sion was the question box—the questions sub- 
mitted by members of the club and answered by 
President Reynolds and Dr. Carl Bryant, direc- 
tor of the medical department. 

At the last meeting of the session, President 
Reynolds presented with an autograph 
book, a pledge of loyalty from members of the 
club pledging a production of new business for 
the calendar year of 1917 amounting to $28,- 
600,000. Telegrams of good wishes were read 
from officers of the company of the home office, 
and a telegram from Secretary Sears announc- 
ing the amount of new business received for the 
month of February as $3,853,500, the largest 
amount of business received for one month in 
the entire history of the company. 

The meeting concluded with an _ informal 
dinner Saturday night, at which Fred W. Flem- 
ing, vice-president of the company, acted as 
toastmaster. Addresses were made by J. M. 
Thompson, editor of the New Orleans Item; 
the Reverend Robert Lee Baker, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of New Orleans, and T. 
W. Tomlinson of Denver, executive secretary of 


was 


interesting feature of the business ses- * 
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the American Live Stock Association. The 
home office was represented by six directors and 
two officers. The evening concluded with an 
address by President Reynolds. On the re- 
turn trip the members stopped off at Little 
Rock, Ark., where they were entertained by 
G. W. Pardee, State manager in Arkansas. 
An automobile trip around Little Rock was 
taken, which proved to be one of the most 
attractive features of the trip. 


Lectures at Hartford Institute 

A. A. Welch, vice-president and actuary of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, opened a series 
of fine lectures on the modern life insurance 
policy at the Insurance Institute of Hartford on 
Wednesday, March 13. His subject was The 
Historical Development and General Provisions, 
Including State Regulation, Dividends and the 
War Clause. James L. Loomis, assistant secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Mutual Life, will be 
the second lecturer in the series and will speak 
on March 20, his subject being The Benefit 
Clause and Questions Relating to Title. Major 
Earl D. Church, superintendent of Policy Loans 


of the Travelers, will speak on March 27 on 
Non-Forfeiture Values, Policy Loans and Re- 


instatements. Richard H. Cole, secretary of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford, will speak 
on April 3 on The Disability and Double In- 
demnity Provisions, and on April 10 A. H. Yost 
of the Pheenix Mutual Life will deliver the final 
the series on Settlement Options. 
Some of the questions advertised to be answered 
during the course are: How Should a Life In- 
surance Company Protect Itself Against the War 
Hazard? If the Insured Is Bankrupt, Who Is 
Entitled to the Proceeds of the Policy? Are 
Policy Loans a Menace to the Beneficiary? What 
Is the Significance of the Disability Clause? 
Should a Life Insurance Policy Provide Double 
Indemnity for Accidental Death? Why Is 
There Such a Demand for Income Insurance? 
What Is the Meaning of ‘‘Trust Fund’? The 
committee in charge of the course consists of 
John M. Laird, actuary of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Harry A. Hopf of the Phcenix Mutual, and 
Louis N. Denniston, agency instructor of the 
Travelers. 


lecture in 


Missouri State Life Increases Medical Staff 


E. N. Snyder, M. D., has been appointed med- 
ical referee for the Missouri State Life Insur- 
Company, becoming actively associated 
with the medical department on March 1. Dr. 
Snyder was graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of the St. University, and after 
graduation served as resident physician in the 
Alexian Brothers Hospital. He later left this 
service to become an assistant dispensary physi- 
cian with the hospital department of the city of 
St. Louis. After having been associated with 
that department for some time he resigned to 
accept work with one of the largest Eastern life 
insurance companies, with whom he gained very 
life medical 


ance 


Louis 


valuable experience in insurance 
work. 


Career of Charles A. Moore 


Chas. A. Moore of Topeka, Kan., has accepted 
the secretaryship of the Globe Life Insurance 
Company and took up his duties as such on 
March 5. Mr. Moore has been general agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society for more 
than ten years. He is ex-president of the 


oi hursday 


Kansas Association of Life Underwriters and 
has six times represented that body at the Na- 
tional Underwriters Convention and is one of 
the best-known insurance men in the Central 
West. He will have charge of the inspection and 


the agency 


supervision. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 1917 
Equitable Life of Iowa 


ORDINARY LIFE. 


YEAR AGE AT ISSUF. 
PoLicy ————_— 
Was | | 
ISsuED. 25 30 35 40 | 
Premiums... cs.s-s:2 | 19.89] 23.02! 26.87! 31.73] ; 
1897.......... | 6.56] 7.59] 8.86] 10.47 
1898 6.36] 7.36) 8.59} 10.15] 
Premium. . . | 19.63} 22.63) 26.49} 31.57] ; 
1899 6.08} 7.01} 8.21] 9.78} 
1900 5 88) 6.78 7.94; 9.47 
1901 5.69! 6.56 7.68) 9.15 
IOOZ........ 5.49] 6.33) 7.41] 8.83 
1903. ... 5.30} 6.11; 7.15) 8.52 
1904. . 5.10} 5.88] 6.88! 8.20 
1905. . 4.90) 5 65) 6.62} 7.89 
1906. . 1.71; 5.43) 6.35 7.57 
Premium 20.13; 22.85} 26.38! 31.05 
| | 
1907 | 5.37] 5.93] 6.66) 7.68 
1908 5.24] 5.77] 6.46] 7.41 
1909 5.11) 5.62) 6.27) 7.15 
1910 1.99} 5.47] 6.09' 6.91 
1911 4.87) 5.33) 5.91) 6.69 
i912 4.76| 5.18} 5.74) 6.47 
1913 Z | 4.65) 5.05) 5.57) 6.25 
1914 4:55) 4.92 »40 6.05 
1915... 4.45} 4.80] 5.25! 5.85 
1916 |} 4.35) 4 68 5.10) 5.67 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium 26.67) 29.88. 33.61) 37.78 
1897 7.20; 8.06 9.07) 10.20 
1898. . 6.93; 7.76, 8.73) 9.82 
Premium 27.09; 30.19, 33 95| 38.82 
1899 6.77; 7.54! 8.48) 9.70 
1900. 6.63) 7.39' 8.31] 9.51 
1901. 6.50] 7.24 8.14} 9.31 
1902. . 6.36} 7.09, 7.97) 9.12 
1903. . 6.09} 6.79 7.63! 8.73 
1904... 5.95| 6.64 7.46) 8.54 
1905. . 5.82] 6.49 7.29) 8.34 
1906. .. 5.68] 6.33) 7.12! 8.15 
Premium 28.86] 31.69) 35.18) 39.57 
1 ee 6.70} 7.27; 7.97| 8.91 
1908..... 6.46! 7.01| 7.67] 8.56 
1909 6.23} 6.76) 7.38] 8.21 
1910 6.00} 6.51) 7.10) 7.89 
1911. 5.80} 6.27) 6.841) 7.57 
1912. 5.60] 6.04 6.57| 7.27 
1913 5.40! 5.81 6.31) 6.96 
1914 5.21| 5.59 6.06) 6.69 
1915 5.02| 5.88! 5.83] 6.41 
1916 $4.85} 5.18 5.60) 6.16 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Premium 43.34, 44.61; 46.24) 48.49 
1897. . 9.53) 9.81) 10.17; 10.66 
1898 9.10, 9.36) 9.71) 10.18 
Premium 16.35! 47.06, 48.50) 50.88 
1899. 9.50! 9.64) 9.94) 10.48 
1900 9.27' 9.41; 9.70 10.17 
1901... 9.03} 9.17' 9.45) 9.92 
1902... 8.80 8.94 9.21) 9.66 
1903 8.57' 8.70! 8.97 9.41 
1904 8.34 8.47) 8.73) 9.15 
1905 8.11 8.23; 8.48) 8.90 
1906 7.87, 8.00; 8.24 8.64 
Premium 47.78 48.52) 49.62) 51.38 
1907 9.71; 9.91} 10.21) 10.69 
1908. . 9.23; 9.44, 9.73! 10.21 
1909 8.77; 8.99] 9.27, 9.73 
1910. . 8.33) 8.54! 8.83 9.28 
1911 ot 7.91; 8.12; 8.41; 8.84 
1912 7.50; 7.71| 7.99) 8.42 
1913 7.09} 7.31) 7.59) 8.00 
|: Se ana 6.72| 6.92; 7.30) 7.61 
i ne 6.36} 6.55) 6.84) 7.23 
wOlG. 6.01; 6.21} 6.47; 6.86 
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March 15, 1917 


Misouri State Life 


ORDINARY LIFE. 














YEAR AGE AT ISSUE 

Pol 1¢ Y Free ae ee en > as, ies i 

Was | : fe. A 

IssuED. | 25 30 BS a 40 | 45 | 50 
Premiom 21.44] 24.33) 28.06) 32.94] 39.49) 48.40 

| 
1905. 5.05) 5.71) 6.56 9.02} 10.58 
1909 4.88] 5.50) 6.32 8.71} 10.22 
1910 4.72 5.31 6.07 8.40] 9.87 
1911 4.57| 5.12| 5.84 8.09] 9.51 
1912 1.42 4.94 5.61 7.73; 9.16 
1913 4.27 1.76) 5.39 7.38} 8.80 
1914 4.13] 4.58] 5.18 7.04) 8.44 
1915 1.00 $4.42) 4.97 9} 6.71) 8.10 
1916 3.87 4.25 1.76 | 6.39} 7.76 
| | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
| 
Premium 31.78) 34.72! 38.28) 42.72| 48.44) 56.08 
1908 7.17| 7.86) 8.71} 9.81) 11.06) 12.49 
1909... 6.83) 7.49 8.29] 9.33) 10.59 12.00 
1910 6.51 t.42 7.89 8.87! 10.13) 11.51 
1911 6.19) 6.77 7.50} 8.43) 9.68) 11.04 
1912 6.42 tH 8.00! 9.19) 10.56 
1913... 5. 6.11! 6.74 7.59) 8.72) 10.09 
1914 30} 6.78 6.39) 7.18) 8.25, 9.64 
1915. . 5.02) 5 47 6.04 6.78 7.80 9.19 
1916:.. 1.76 EZ >. 60 6.41 7.34 8.75 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium. 50.47! 51.25) 52.41] 54.23) 57.24] 62.24 
198 10.76, 11.04) 11.42} 11.99) 12.73] 13.67 
1909....../ 10.11; 10.39!) 10.77} ‘ 12.11] 1: 
1910 9.49) 9.76) 10.14] 11.52) 1: 
1911 .| 8.89} 9.16! 9.53] } 1 
1912 : 8.31 8.57 8.95 | 1 
1913 7.76, 8.02! 8.38] 3) 1 
1914 7.22} 7.47| 7.83] 5} 
Premium..| 49.28! 50.37) 51.85] 53.98! 57 26 62.46 
| 

19S... 5.90| 6.30) 6.80] 7.45) 8.34] 9.57 
FORO. 63 5.40! 5.80; 6.29} 6.93} 7.81] 9.06 


Banquet for Wiehe District 


The Prudential held 
its 1916 leadership dinner at the Hotel Eldon, 
Waterbury, on Thursday evening, March 8. 
J. Conrad Scheider, superintendent of the dis- 
trict, is naturally very proud of the accomplish- 
ments of his forees in 1916. The district was 
first of all in the company in actual industrial 
increase. It led the Eastern group in propor- 


The Waterbury district of 


tionate actual industrial increase and was the 
first district in the 

industrial allotment. 
fell the district, 
staff, was that of winning second place in the 


Eastern group to secure its 
Another honor that be- 
because of the efforts of its 


company ranks for proportionate industrial in- 
Patrick J. Nash, 
trict, !'ed the assistants of the Eastern group 
while Charles 
R. Parsons led the agents in the same group in 


crease, assistant in the dis- 


in actuarial industrial increase, 


net industrial increase. An elaborate dinner 
was served, at which Edward D. Duffield, 
president and general solicitor of the company: 
Frederick A. C. Baker, 
Frank E. Boyd, 


vice- 


assistant secretary; 
and Theodore H. 
Lindner, Jr., acting division manager, repre- 
sented the home office. A number of super- 
intendents from Connecticut districts were also 
including Charles G. MecAron, 
Michael J. Leonard, New Haven; 
Rodier, Norwich, and Emanuel A. 
Bridgeport. The medical examiners were 
represented by Drs. Robbins, Edmund 
Russell, William <A. Egbert L. Smith 
and Harry B. Chapin. 

Between the courses popular songs were sung 
with a vim that made the halls of the Elton 
There were a number of 
adaptations of popular lyrics characterizing the 
and the company. While the event was 
primarily social in character, the representa- 


supervisor, 


in attendance, 
Hartford; 
Ernest O. 
Doan, 
James W. 
Goodrich, 


echo again and again. 


district 
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tives from the home office gave a few addresses 
of encouragement to the men and congratulated 
the statf and Superintendent Scheider on their 
achievements last year. 


Massachusetts Income ax 

State Tax Commissioner William D. H. Trefy 
has made the following rulings concerning the 
operation of the new income tax law in that 
State: 

Whenever, as in the case of a matured life insurance 
policy, payment is taken in a series of annual payments 
for a fixed term of years, such part of each annual 
payment as represents interest must be returned for 
taxation as such. The amount of such interest may be 
ascertained by dividing the amount due as a present 
obligation by the number of annual payments which 
you have elected to receive; the resulting figure is 
the amount of capital returned to you annually and 
the balance of such annual payment is taxable in- 
terest. 

In the case of dividends or other share of earnings 
which are left in the hands of an insurance company 
at interest to accumulate, such amount as represents 
accumulated interest is taxable as interest when such 
fund is ultimately paid over by the company. 

‘the so-called dividends paid upon insurance policies 
shall not be taxable as interest or dividends or as 
business income under this act, whether or not the 
policy upon which they are paid is a paid-up policy. 

Where dividends upon an insurance policy are left 
with the insurance company to accumulate at a stipu- 
lated rate of interest, then such part of the accumu 
lated amount as represents interest is taxable as in 
terest to the recipient when the fund is finally paid 
over by the insurance company. 

'ncome from an annuity shall be taxed at the rate 
of one and one-half per cent per annum, 

lf payments are to be made for a definite term of 
years, and thereafter for such further period as the 
recipient shall live, such payments shall be taxable as 
an annuity. 

Payments of a fixed amount, to which is added 
further amount dependent upon the earnings of 
come of a business or fund, shall be taxable upon such 
fixed amount as an annuity, and such fu rther amount 
as is dependent upon such earnings or income shall 
not be taxed as an annuity. 

The mere fact that the amount of the annual pay- 
ment of an annuity was determined at an interest rate 
and not by the use of a mortality table shall not in 
itself exempt such payment from being taxable as an 
annuity. 

Vhe fact that a cont: for an annuity includes a 
provision stipulating that gt any event, whether the 
recipient continues living or not, the payments shall 
continue until they total the original cost of said an 
nuity or any other fixed amount, shall not exempt such 
payment from taxation as an annuity, since such person 
will receive such annual payment during his entire 
life, if he outlives such fixed term of years. 

It is permissible for a partner rship carrying insu 
ance on the life of one of the partners, payable, in the 
event of his death to the partnership, et include in its 
expenses the premiums paid thereon 









Wisconsin Investment Bill 

The Wisconsin Assembly Committee on In- 
surance and Banking has reported for passage in 
amended form the Everett bill, designating the 
investments that may be made by domestic life 
The bill has been the sub- 
ject of long hearings and of much executive ses- 
As reported to the 
House, the measure provides that every life in- 


insurance companies. 


sion work by the committee. 


surance company organized in this State may 
invest in authorized bonds or other evidences of 
United States or of any 
State or of the Dominion of Canada or the Pro- 
vinees or cities thereof; in lawfully authorized 
bonds of city towns, villages or school districts 


indebtedness of the 


in the United States; in loans upon improved 


and unincumbered real estate in the United 
States: in mortgage bonds of any railway or 
street railway company within the United 


States: in the mortgage bonds of farm loan 
banks, authorized under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act: in loans upon the security of its own poli- 
cies and in loans upon collateral securities, au- 
thorized above, not exceeding the market value 
of such securities. 

—Arthur D. Johnson was elected an auditor at the 
annual meeting of the policyholders of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life of Hartford on Wednesday, February 
28. He is assistant cashier of the Phenix National 
Bank. 


MEDICAL SE CTION MEETS 


American Life Convention to Hold 
Annual Session at Grand Rapids 
DR. J. P. TURNER CHOSEN CHAIRMAN 


Other Officers Elected—Next Meeting Place is 
Richntond 


The annual meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
August 8, 9 and 10, 1917. The legal section will 
meet as usual the day preceding—August 7. 
This was determined upon at the meeting of the 
executive committee in Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
March 8 

Attendance at the annual 
medical section of the 
tion at Excelsior 


meeting of the 
American Life Conven- 
Springs was the largest in 
the history of the organization. 

The section voted unanimously to hold the 
next annual meeting in the city of Richmond, 
Va. By the rules of the section the 
meeting is held in February or March and, it is 
thought, the meeting in Richmond will be held 
in the middle or latter part of March. 

The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Dr. J. P. Turner, medical director Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C.; 
chairman, Dr. 


annual 


vice- 
Greene V. Woollen, medical direc- 
tor American Central Life, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


secretary, Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, medical direc- 
tor Federal Life, Chicago, III. 
Dr. J. H. Florence, medical director Great 


Southern Life, Houston, Tex., was elected to 
succeed Dr. F. W. 
pired and who declined re-election. Dr. ¢ 


whose term ex- 
Nau- 
man McCloud, medical director of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, was the member 
The officers and Drs. Florence and McCloud con- 
stitute the board of managers 


Foxworthy, 


hold-over 


J. P. Morgan’s 


The life insurance fraternity was aglow last 
week with the 


Application 
announcement that J. Pierpont 
Morgan had applied for $2,500,000 life insurance. 
The agent was Harold Peirce of Philadelphia, 
who represents the New York Life. It is under- 
stood that the insurance was sought to meet 
inheritance taxes which might accrue on his 
estate. Mr. Mo 
000 to Mr. 


esn 


gan presented a check of $75,- 
Peirce to purchase policies to cover 
as much of the amount applied for as the sum 
inderstanding that addi- 
tional funds would be forwarded as necessary 
to cover each premium. On application to the 
New York Life, that company agreed to issue 


would buy, with the 


a policy of $200,000. Among others to whom ap- 
plication was made are the Mutual Life of New 
York, $100.000; the Mutual Benefit of Newark, 
$100,000; the Metropolitan Life, $150,000; The 
Prudential, $150,000, and the Equitable Life of 
New York, $200,000. 

It is said that applications for the remaining 
$1,600,000 are now pending in offices 
throughout the country. Among them are the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati, 
sidering $50,000, and may even assume $75,000 
or $100,000; the -#tna Life, 
$50,000; Home Life, $25,000; 
$30,000. 


Mr. Morgan was shown to be an excellent 


many 


which is con- 


$75,000; Travelers, 


Connecticut Mutual, 


physical risk, and his life is such as to assur 
continued good health. Further details of this 
interesting episode will be given next week 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE 


The figures 
1916. The 
NAME 


presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance comp 
purposes of comparison. 


COMPANY. 


American Bankers Ins. ( 


Amicable Life, Waco, I 


American National, 


Baltimore Life, 


“ex 


Baltimore, 


, Chicago, 


Galveston, Tex 


Md 


Bankers International, Denver, Col 


Bankers Reserve, 
California State Life, 
Central Life, 


Cherokee Life, 


Colonia! Life, 


Columbia Life & Trust 
Columbia Life, 


Columbia Life, 


Omaha, 


Gadsden, 


Jersey City, 


Fremont, 


Neb 


Sacramento, 


\l 


, Portland, 


Fort Scott, Kan. 


a. 


N.J. 


Neb. 


Cincinnati, O.... 


Cal 


Ore 


Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn 


Connecticut Mutual, 


Hartford 


Conservative, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Detroit Life, 
Elkhorn Life & Acc., 
Eureka Life, Baltimore, 
Farmers & Bankers, 
Farmers Life, 


lederal Life, Chicago 


Federal Union, 


] idelity Mutual, Ph 
Forest City, Rockfor 
German American 
Girard Life, 
Grange Liie, 
Great Repu iblic, 


Guardian Life, Mac 


Home Life, Pt 





ladelphia 


Idaho State, Boise, Ida 





lison, 


I}linois Life, Chicago, III. 


Independent Life, Na 


Indianapolis Life, In 
Intermediate Life, Ev 
International, St. Loui 


Iowa Life, Waterloo, Ia 


Kansas Life, Topeka, Kar 


La Fayette Life, La Faye 
Mutual, L 


Lafayette 





Montana Life, Helena 


onal, ¢ 
» Oklal or 


Detroit, Mich 


Md 


Denver, Col.. 


d; Tl... 


Lansing, Mich 


Los Angeles, ( 


Norfolk, Neb 


Wichita, Kan. 


Cincinnati, O 


iladelphia, Pi 


, Omaha, Neb. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wisg 


shville, 


Tenn 


lianapolis, Ind 


insville, Ind. 


e, Ind 


hic 


umberton, N. C 


In Reserve, Birmingham, Ala 


azo, Il 


na City, 


Mont. 


Ok] 


imore, Md.. 


figures for 1915 


AND LOCATION 


inserted for 


Year. 


1916 
1915 
L916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 


1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 


1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 


1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1916 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 
Jan. 1 


> 
929,943 
821,370 
2,603,805 
2,449,773 
$336,055 
3,584,070 


3,608,326 


3,205,892 


302,333 
195,071 
6,639,203 
5,802,744 
2,069,735 
1,458,684 
515, 331 





176,086 


3,084,750 





1,248,348 
1,130,918 
18,181,384 
16,232,628 
76,671,158 
74,167 S54 
690,342 
612,165 
579,985 
$35,790 
209,266 
176,900 

1: 
376, 313 
991,128 
$12,593 
2,288,644 
873,770 
3,914,445 
3,990,744 


163,393 





142,120 





1 119,609 
1,253,402 
BASSAS 
240,146 
839,976 
$13,973 
510,481 
418,278 





ig 2.9: 50,908 
12,134,548 


452,268 





117,971 
949,237 
780,194 
1,040,823 

970,075 
6,714,751 
5,052,854 

306,344 
258,272 
762,119 

139,527 

1,240,046 
1,091,897 
LO 56S 





TSurplus 


Assigned and 


Unassigned) 
Jan. 1 


325,542 
33 39,501 
1,554,404 
1,580,547 
1,026,290 
890,605 
£81,896 


435,521 
281,761 
150,608 
1,535,028 
1,273,886 
744,101 
816,001 
83,616 
68,917 
103,280 
113,168 


273,959 





352,236 


228,567 
235.000 


521 062 
499, 184 





148,141 


225,000 
216,079 
1,757,888 
1,619,500 


240,426 
203,873 
peers 
2,739 
242 711 
223,289 
(es 5122 
$55,954 
104,972 








See 


Premiums 
Received 
in Year. 


355,511 
265,831 
515,960 

471,995 

2,241,944 
2,096,105 
1,019,461 
963,860 
10,774 
8,538 
1,324,533 
1,247,996 


730,721 





622,530 


149, 180 





1,194,181 
262,S64 
237,645 

31,794 








a) S101, "068 


7,492 O14 


H94 SOS 


595 
1,998,741 
4,799,524 
107,868 


89,348 
296, 20S 
272,403 


288,054 
249,535 
90,481 
35,194 
316,504 
288,266 
181 50S 
148,005 


615,095 


528,748 
322,084 
263,484 
2,419,487 
2,314,243 


211,283 





229,954 

341,624 

300,626 

202,494 

197,507 
1,814,341 
157 





183,840 


also 





THE 


lotal Incone 
in Year. 


$ 
421,829 
303,074 
735,954 
671,094 


2,490,071 





2,295,115 
1,178,282 


1,106,974 
114,190 
10,494 
1,639,331 
1, 527,517 
1,441,630 
709,810 
177,057 
172,306 
165,167 
120,794 
1,478,639 
1,329,233 


sed eed 


323,896 
81996 





307 667 
500,709 
356,711 
3744,388 
312,018 
902,730; 


862,730 





106,880} 
388.6! 51} 
344,485) 
205,295] 
165,944) 
657,710} 

| 


562,863 
372,629] 

304,391 
3,060,727 
2,907,939] 


279, 539) 


269,814 


397, 330] 





100,575} 
81,324 
261,859] 
179,558] 
391,011 
SS81,051 
23,853 


19,449 





696, 367| 
527 7,709) 
623,175} 
550,101} 
306,190) 
| 





Thursday 


UNITED STATES IN 1916 


Total 
Payments to 


Policy 
in 


1 
1 


holders 
1 Year. 


6 1,047 
37,639 
123,995 
138,500 


654,998 


667,762 





L4S,S09 


100,578 


LOS,6OLS 





509,484 
992,594 
900,326 
tS.560 
BS 496 
+4210 
29 554A 
23.785 
1 
98,203 
87.424 
81,927 
47,232 
16,819 
13,870 
340,446 
264,721 


1,839 





07 ss 
762,683 
"36896 
16,594 
76,718 
76,911 
$2,855 
79,612 
6,154 


16,304 
187,579 


182,341 
59,980 
14,663 
362,596 
9 - 


3,927 


17,466 








19,779 
96,230 
SO,461 
7O915 
635,448 
912,806 
689,208 
14,491 
17,775 
eh 
11S 
108,634 





30,421 
24,126 
123,296, 
91,942 
192,324 
161,475 
1,000 


Disburse- 


New Business 
Paid for in 
Year (Includ- 


Total 


ments in 





Year. ing Revivals ). 
$ $ 
289,974 £,892,099 
215,446 3,317,294 
514,294 1,628, 216 





622.615 7,996 
10,431,504 
13, TAK 734 


66 SS4,464 
€985,797 
597,753 
221,668 
5,789,543 
798,089 15 


811,733 
111,200 

16,060 
873,005 
79,764 


$55,961 8,685,587 


484,452 6,987,174 
103,005 936,411 
107,212 1,165 


44,963 
220,314 
1,217,714 





591,933 
1,011,225 P 
245,747 
211,714 
24,719 
16,665 
267,980 
196,; Die 





S47. 515 ) 


20,197,074 
9,438,657 30,909,684 
24,929,689 
3,847,890 





196,03: 





001,232 
4°788'609 
1,587,302 
1,204,898 
4,205,773 
3,926,691 
61,513,870 
61,420,425 
54,500 

| 449,550 
IS, 024, 116 





551,000 
88,791 
27,589 


5,980,062 





5,919,057 15; 
89,491 912 )” "1! 56 
58, 199} 848,254 


3,149,782 
2,914,477 
1,885,075 
1,180,484 
1,975,284 
1,154,977 
5,718,865 
6,807,279 
1,720,687 
1,440,200 
¢3,285,261 
63,205,358 
c2,746,165 





921,660 








189,513! 51'394'979 
240,802! 4.582.305 
228,; 593} 1,208,828 
2,198,415} 





2.031, 329 


oe 311, 500 
11,621,179 
c2,971,208 
6] aes 


826,925 





16,634, 510 
14,604,2 250 





2 OSO.300 
879,400 
073,250 








853,500 

203,000 
103,819 1,344,136 
89,325 1,241,580 
109,471 6,233,640 
306,016 4,154,540 
$36,259 h5,669,301 
: 65,878,980 





179,172 5,045,689 





26,506,390) 


Whole 
Amount in 
‘ore e 


Ji in. 1. 


1: 2,045, 476 
D2 





13, 127, 796 





c24,¢ 366, 171 
037.114,022 
620,209,247 
CO, O16, 109 
513°: 





15, 31977 747 | 
$140,571 
$,060,020 
1,065 4S7 
1,308,235 

630,625,461 
879 
3.3866 
GON 524, 319 

9,446,925 

8,693,560 
960,508 
SOO, 130 

9,983,231 

5.179 
1,968 
95 asd Sl 
139.405 
237-7810 
9,402,S. 
9,223,062 
9,63 4,500 
7,199,218 
27295,680 
2,092,250 
7,991,789 
6,267,308 
41,514,886 

11,201,984 

16,689,093 
2,548,583 

3097, S49 
21. 602,007 
ES 390,016 
























10.7: 30,815 
9,190,703 
7,982,600 
6,793,481 
3,011,801 
1,492,108 
9,720,218 
8,643,148 
6,600,661 
5,369,674 
¢11,394, S34 
721 i 
10,191,650} 
b5,857,731| 
10,023,054 
8,011,149 
80,280,590 








62,276,869 
63,524,927 
63,674,000 
63,274,692 
11,812,320 
10,070,921 
6,747,971 
t,o0d,t0e 
51 S47, 787 
45,084,878 
3,048,289 
2,573,288 
1,884,813 

$03,000 
10,244,735 
10,035,354 
4529274 


DATA SAS 





203,000 
3,216,413 
2,818,896 
16,011,759 
11,478,869 
617,747,294 
p16, 101, 350 


anies named for the year 
SPecTATOR for February 15 and March 1. 


Gain in 

Amount a 
orce 

in Year, 





cl 
Al, hk pi 
6,147,729 
62,823,444 
1,695,886 
C354, 363 
1,611,804 
€281,250 
220,439 
61,254 
2,534,087 
640,180 
77,488,826 
2,290,368 
80,351 
781417 
242,748 
7.198.017 
62,802,095 


¢—148,440 
b1.978,882 
co! oa 





rl, 140. 510 
300,713 
995,842 
114,120 

01,335,516 
$816,275 


054,500 





: vt 
1,526,112 
1,432,797 
1,189,119 

315,214 
1,519,693 
1,188,108 
1,077,070 
3,483,877 
1,230,987 

850,141 

1,203,184 
61,357 97 856 
(819.95 Ss 
6381,189 
2,011,905 

l 1999, 441 
0 





bs 350.235 
¢1,716,500 
6459,296 
1,741,399 
1,57 4, J 33 





565,775 
b114,429 
1,42 7 200 


51,250 
630,066 
) 





5,03! 5,939 
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March 15, 1917 


TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INS 


NAME AND LOCATION OI Yeur 
COMPANY. 


National of Montana, Butte, Mont. mrt 
O15 
National of U. S. of A., Chicago, Ill — 
rv ~ r + 4] ) 
Niagara Life, Buffalo, N. Y. it 
O15 
- ab ae i ‘ : O16 
North American Life & Cas., Minneapolis, Minn Li ( 
MOD 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. oa 
O15 
Ohio State, Columbus, O — 
Oklahoma National, Oklahoma, City, Okla ray 
, 19it 
Peoples Life, Chicago 
LOLS 
Postal Life, New York ie 
. . : Ob 
Presbyterian Min. Fund, Philadelphia, Pa pit 
Providers Life, Chica 70, Il. Lots 
Register Life, Davenport, Ia 191b 
LOLS 
Rockford Life, Rockford, 11! nha 
i if O16 
San Jacinto Life, Beaumont, Tex LT 
i L915 
Standard, Pittsburg, Pa. ten 
15 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass ants 
| i) 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn 191 
Qi 
I'wo Republics, El Paso, Tex eb 
= ou 
Union Pacific, Portland, Ore a 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H “het 
. vo 
P L916 
West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal 
1915 
ee P 915 
Western Life, Des Moines, la rt 
° . ( ‘ 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal ne 
Western Union, Spokane, Wash bi 
Wyoming Life, Cheyenne, Wyo.. ie 


* Commenced business in 1916. 7+ Including capiial 


Actuaries and Doctors To Meet 

Committees of the Medical Directors’ Associa- 
tion and of The Actuarial Society have arranged 
for a mecting of the members of the two bodies 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Friday, March 
30. There will be two business sessions, one 
in the morning and the other in the afternoon 
The first session will be called at 10 o'clock. A 
dinner will be held in the evening. George E. 
Ide, president of the Home Life of New York, 
J. M. Holeombe, president of the Phoonix Mutual 
Life of Hartford, and one or two other high ex 
ecutive officers of companies will speak at the 
dinner. 

The subjects for discussion at the business 
meeting and the leaders of the discussion 


will be: 


“Co-operation between Medical Director and 
Actuary in the Selection of Risks and in Prob- 
lems regarding the Reinstatement of Risks,’’ 
Dr. T. H. Willard, medical director Metropoli- 
tan Life; R. Henderson, actuary Equitable Life; 
Dr. Harry Toulmin, medical director Penn Mu- 
tual Life; W. A. Hutcheson, actuary Mutual 
Life. 

“Insurance of Women,’ Dr. E. W. Dwight, 
medical director New England Mutual Life; 
Henry Moir, actuary Home Life; Dr. W. A. 
Jaquith, medical director Prudential: Arthur B. 
Wood, actuary Sun Life. 

‘The Preblem of Selection from the Stand 
point on an Executive Officer,’ J. K. Gore, vice- 
president Prudential; Dr. G. M. White, second 
vice-president Mutual Life; T. B. Macaulay, 
President and managing director Sun Life; E. EF 
Rhodes, vice-president Mutual Benefit Life. 

“The Functions of a Committee for the Re- 
view o° Border-line, Underaverage and Difficult 
”’ Dr. F. C. Wells, medical director Equit- 
able Life; A. A. Welch, vice-president Phoenix 


Cases, 


THE SPEC TATO 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


URANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITE! 








| Potal n 
| Admitted nd Received |Total Income 
Assets ) in Year in Year 
Jan. t. 
eee eee a [| | 
$ $ $ Ss 
209,811 200,885 
217,065 174,137 
1,556,910 S461 945 


11,330 





1 3, 
116,130 
151,020 
165,714 19,907 
| 220,089 55,070 
341,028 173.851 
324,398 421 112 
283 $34,390 
) 307 41S 
350,176 





361,637 293,608 





280,007 105,629 

330,604 155,764| 376.013 
| 

374,315 1,400,051} 

291,129 1,465,742 

904306 1,010,193} 

S3 1,543 90S 490 





167,512 
L,SSO,3S2 


SOO,67S! 
1,660,358 m5 


1 





é ; 4 58 te te a4 
330,803 157.997 LOO.SSO] 
PAS S36 119,554 TOTS 
2OL,OLD WL505 HH ALS 
126,385 1! 29 SGN 








$8,682,788 
SY, 9LO2ZIS 


i 





£29,899 
1,216,249 804,638 170,927 
740,490 691,345 13.506 
3,027,945 556.348 1,317,718 
332,234 ] 1,329,267 


193,024 


165.369 





1,150,270 992,702 

1,070,023 S18,757 

350,236 1,055,039 

2,002,606 521,958 $62,041 
325,940) 234,572 62,498 

279,701 225,798! 59,538 

The minus sign (—) cates a decrease in insur: 





ig reinsurance. 


Mutual Life; Dr. M. L. King, medical direc- 
tor New York Life; J. B. McKechnie, general 


manager and actuary Manufacturers Life, 
ronto; Dr. E. K. 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.:; J 
Craig, actuary 
Company, New York 


Root, medical director 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 


R 47 


) STATES IN 1916.—Continued. 


Total Total New Business Whok Gain in 
Payments to Disburse- Paidforin Amountin Amount in 
Policvholders ments in Year (Includ- Force Force 

in Year. Year. ing Revivals) Jan. 1. in Year 
s $s Ss 
52,956 674,500 


536,000 


274,952 


132,000 








115,000 
335,389 4,381,206 
300,854 
232,334 
193,540 


180,299 
146,906 


326,724 
152,720 


1 448,067 


296,228 


293 023 
250,389 





1,093,384 





6,630,372 
6,699, 319 
11,303,960 
10,193,672 
83,062 
104,476 
119,076 
97,228 
168,596 
87.236 






"787.49 
-26H0,116 
590,008 





1,030,036 








348,078 1,171,980 8.529.954 b590.183 
14,106 133,256 5,010,611 1,608,133 
11,861 109,462 3,402,478 1,316,091 

187,657 590,762 21,607,185 3,568,054 

159,338 539,488 18,039,131 3,576,660 

217,161 661,519 28,380,431 5,851,383 

182.916 532,706 6,473,975 22,529,048 2,456,957 

5,147 32,497 284,000 919,410 115,000 
12,800 33,599 238,500 804,410 52,500 


nee in force. b Industrial business. c¢ Ordinary business. 


the general prosperity, life insurance has also 


shown good gains. Although the mortality from 
To- 
‘tna ; : 
M nies have not been materially affected, as the 


war has been quite heavy, the insurance compa- 


young men go to the war and, as a rule, such do 


not carry life insurance. Therefore, the satis- 


“Periodical Conferences between Medical Di 3 : : : 
rectors and Actuaries of a Company. and the factory mortality rate among the insured in 
Subjects which are most Suitable for Discus- Russia is because most of the deaths in the 
sion,” Dr. Brandreth Symonds, medical direc- ranks occur among persons who carry no in- 


tor Mutual Life: Arthur Hunter, actuary, New 
Fisher, medical director 
Northwestern Mutual Life; D. T. Kilgour, actu- 
ary North American Life, Toronto; Dr. H. 
Scadding, medical director Canada Life: E. 


York Life; Dr. J. W. 


Morris, actuary Travelers. 
The addresses will not be printed and 
stenographer will be present. 


As the time is 


surance. It is interesting to note that there is 


no industrial insurance company in Russia, and, 
C. consequently, there is no way of furnishing life 
B. 


insurance protection to the poorer people. As 
no all Russian life policies carry a war clause re- 
quiring the payment of an extra premium, in 


limited, the committee has given each speaker a no case to exceed ten per cent of the face 


time limit, the maximum for any speaker 
ing ten minutes. 
have made their contribution to the discuss 


be- amount of the policy, ample funds have been 


After those invited to speak 


ion. supplied to meet the extra war mortality. 


any one may speak for three minutes, provided Mr. Corse said that there is an excellent op- 


the time allotted for the discussion of the sub- 


ect has not elapsed. 


F. M. Corse on Russian Conditions 


F. M. Corse. manager for the New York Life 


portunity for the organization of a reinsurance 
company in Russia at this time, as much of the 
reinsurance has been furnished by foreign com- 
panies, many of which have materially cur- 
tailed operations in that country since the be- 


in Russia, has been visiting the home office for ginning of the war. 

the past two months. Owing to the hazards at- 

tending transatlantic sailing, Mr. Corse came ‘ 

trom Petrostad by way of the traep@iberian California State Life of Sacramento 
Railway system, thence to China and to San The year just closed proved an excellent one 
Francisco, this requiring a journey of some for the California State Life Insurance Com- 
eighteen thousand miles. On his return trip he pany of Sacramento, Cal., as evidenced by its 


will make a similar journey, he having left 
San Francisco yesterday 

In talking of business conditions in Rus 
Mr. Corse said that from an industrial sta 
point things have been booming. 


Along with 


for fifth annual statement issued as of Decem 

31 last. Beginning the vear with $15,349, 
sia, surance in foree, the company closed its books 
nd- for 1916 with $22,838,573 insurance paid for, rep- 
resenting an increase of $7,488,826. Admitted 
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assets increased by $611,051, bringing that item 
up to $2,069,735, against which were total lia- 
bilities, except capital, of $1,325,634, leaving a 
net surplus of $244,001, which, with $500,000 cap- 
ital, produces a surplus on policyholders’ ac- 
count of $744,101. 

The directors are responsible Western men, 
chiefly from Sacramento and _ its vicinity. 
Marshall Diggs is president; Fred W. Kiesel, 
first vice-president; J. R. Whisner, second vice- 
president and agency director; J. R. Kruse, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


“A GREAT FUTURE 


For the Efficient Life Insurance Salesman”’ 

Few men not identified with the life insur- 
ance business—and even some men that are— 
realize the possibilities in the way of good 
financial return in combination with pleasant 
employment which are offered to steady, intelli- 
gent workers in this field. 

The growing appreciation of the benefits of 
life insurance by the people is shown by a 
growth of insurance in force of 1400 per cent in 
a twenty-five-year period during which the 
population increased only 100 per cent. 

The attractiveness of the life insurance busi- 
ness as a healthful, dignified and remunerative 
occupation for men who are ambitious and are 
willing to utilize their energy and mental force 
is well set forth in a pamphlet entitled “A 
Great Future for the Efficient Life Insurance 
Salesman,” written by William T. Nash, him- 
self a successful life insurance man, and pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. 

In this leaflet, which should be very power- 
ful in influencing its readers to take up life in- 
surance canvassing, the opportunities for build- 
ing up a fine and lucrative business are forcibly 
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presented and numerous avenues are pointed out 
in which the enterprising agent can conduct 
life insurance selling operations with every 
prospect of a liberal degree of success. 

“A Great Future for the Efficient Life Insur- 
ance Salesman” can be utilized by life insur- 
ance companies and general agents in convinc- 
ing desirable men of the advantages which will 
accrue to them from persistent, well-directed 
work in selling insurance. It is a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages and cover, attractively got- 
ten up and sells at the following prices: Single 
copy, 25 cents; 50 copies, $6; 100 copies, $8; 500 
copies, $30; 1000 copies, $50; 5000 copies, $200. 
Orders will be promptly filled by The Spectator 
Company. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 

Last year the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company of New Orleans came well to the 
front through its natural growth, as also by its 
absorption of a company of some years’ stand- 
ing. The business on the books of the Pan- 
American now amounts to over $42,400,000, caus- 
ing it to rank up among the leaders in the 
country. Back of that business in force are 
found assets amounting to $5,624,376; while, 
after all liabilities are provided for, there re- 
mains a surplus on policyholders’ account of 
$1,608,345, including one million dollars of fully 
paid capital. 

The new assurance paid for during the year, 
exclusive of reinsurance, was very nearly ten 
millions, showing a gain of more than $1,800,- 
009 over the preceding year. The Pan-Ameri- 
can operates in fifteen States as well as in sev- 
eral of the Central American republics and 
Cuba. Its officers are men of experience in 
insurance and business lines and are working 
energetically to bring the company still higher 
in the estimation of the insuring public. 


Life Notes 


—The Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha received ap- 
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plications for $1,832,000 during February, as com. 
pared with $1,648,000 for the corresponding month 
of 1916. 

—Walter Erwin Jolinson has been appointed genera] 
agent for the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield at Min. 
neapolis, succeeding .\. M. Wheeler, resigned, 

—Harry Christy White of St. Louis has entered the 
service of the Franklin Life of Springfield as a super- 
visor of agents. Another university man to make a 
success of life insurance. 

—The Provident Life and Trust of Philadelphia js 
planning to increase its capital stock from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. The new stock will be offered to present 
stockholders at par. 

—John Allen Carshaw, employed by the Metropoli- 
tan Life for forty-five years, died on Wednesday, 
March 7, at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. Carshaw was 
sixty-six years old. 

—W. N. Van Camp has been named as Insurance 
Commissioner of South Dakota, succeeding M. Harry 
O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien has been appointed State agent 
of the Provident Life and Trust, with headquarters at 
Ifuron, 

—Marion Rich, general agent of the Missouri State 
Life at Columbia, S. C., made a clean sweep for the 
month of February in the production of new business, 
and won the five-cornered general agency contest with 
over half a million of examined business. Mr. Rich 
will have the largest delegation of any general agency 
of the company at its $100,000 Club convention in 
Yellowstone Park in August of this year. 

A pamphlet of inspiration has just made its ap- 
pearance under the title, “Addresses by Darwin P. 
Kingsley.”” The book contains short, meaty addresses 
on the following subjects, which reveal the versatility 
of Mr. Kingsley’s personality: ‘“‘The Evil that Men 
Do Lives After Them;” “On Taking the Chair as 
President of the Seniors’ Golf Association;” ‘The 
Sin of the Church,” and “T.ife Insurance as a Voca- 
tion.” Mr. Kingsley is president of the New York 
Life, and in spite of his manifold duties in that 
capacity is a forceful speaker; he is an influential 
factor in molding American opinion. 
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Important new features are announced by 


The Germania Life | 


Insurance Company 


A DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


which provides for the payment of DOUBLE the 
face of the policy in case of the death of the in- 
sured as a result of an accident of ANY KIND. 


A NEW INCOME ENDOWMENT POLICY 


THE EXTENSION OF ITS FREE HEALTH SERVICE 
TO ALL NEW POLICYHOLDERS 


“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


| Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





account. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 








PRACTICAL POINTERS 


Author of ‘‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn't one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather bindirig. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


If So, Read 





By FORBES LINDSAY 


Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, March 29, 1917 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
LIFE INSURANCE* 


CONCLUSIONS BASED ON FACTS 


Scriptures Indicate That Life Insurance is Right— 
Correction of False Impressions 


By A. M. Burton, Presmpent, Lire Anp 
CauaLty COMPANY OF TENNESSEE 


Is Lire INSURANCE NoON-ScCRIPTURAL? 
There will be a public debate at the Green 
Street Church of Christ, Friday evening at 
7:45 o'clock. Whether or not it is scriptural 
for Christians to hold lite insurance will be 
the proposition for discussion. The affirma- 
tive will be argued by Mr. William P. Walker, 

the negative by the Rev. Claud Woodruff. 
A cordial welcome is extended to all en- 
gaged in the imsuranece business and to mem- 
Il denominations. every policyholder 
is urged to be present. The Scriptures will bx 
searched and the truth expounded. To reac] 
the church one should take the Fairfield car 
and get off at Decatur street. Seats are free. 


bers of a 


The clipping above was read in the Nash- 
ville Banner of February 22, and another de- 
bate upon the same subject having recently 
been held at the Nashville Bible School, L feel 
that something should be written upon the 
subject. 


| merely desire to correct some false im 


pressions which were made by some on ac- 


count of a lack of knowledge of the basic 


sof life insurance, and I would do so 





for their benetit in the same spirit in which the 


true Christian exposes sin on account of his 
love for the sinners. 

[am not seeking to change any one’s atti- 
tude toward life insurance or to alter their 
opinion of it, but I do wish to urge that our 
opinions about a matter of such far-reaching 
consequence be based upon facts. 


Coming to a conclusion or forming an 


opinion that is not based upon true facts of 
the case has probably done more than any 
other one thine to bring about sectarianism 


and entrench it behind the walls of prejudice. 
‘ ‘ 
t 


ccepting what father, mother or some gre: 
leader has said upon a subject and assimi- 
lating that opinion as one’s personal opinion 
and belief is either prompted by blind loyalty 
or a mental inactivity that shrinks from the 


to acquaint the mind with ac- 





curate information upon the subject under 
consideration. Let us understand that a loyal 
acceptance of the opinion of another does not 
impart to us a knowledge of the matters so 
accepted, and that in the promulgation of such 
opinions we might be guilty of the very things 
we condemn in others. 


aa 
, Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New 
York, 


JUMPING AT CONCLUSIONS 

\n important lesson for any young man to 
learn in either temporal or spiritual matters 
Is to never jump at conclusions or risk his 
judgment to the extent of expressing an opin- 
ion until he has thoroughly investigated the 
matter under consideration. 

The broad statement is sometimes made that 
It is easy to start a life insurance company, 
requiring only ten people with a desire to in 


sure their lives, covenanting together to that 


end: as a matter of course, however, under 
the imsurance laws i the different States, 


which vary in only a few unimportant par- 


ticulars: 


ESSENTIALS OF COMPANY ORGANIZATION 

\ company must have $100,000 paid in and 
invested in securities before it can be licensed 
by the Insurance Commissioner, or make an 
insurance contract, and then the ten people 
referred to by one of the speakers as an 
iliustration may apply for Stooo each. In 
order to make the calculation easy, suppose 
that each of the ten 1s forty vears old, at 
which age a single premium (the amount for 
which a policy of $1000 may be purchased in 


a single payment at a given age) 1s $540.71; 


this amount each of them pays into the com- 
pany. One hundred and thirty-six dollars and 
sixty-eight cents of the amount paid by each 
one is used in paying for medical examination, 
the agent's commission, State taxes and his 
pro rata of the home office expense, leaving a 
single net premium of $410.03, or a total of 
$4,100.30 for the ten persons insured. Now 
the American Experience Mortality tables will 
show that the expectancy of their lives is 28.18 
vears from that date; $4,100.30 which the ten 
men have paid, invested at three and one-half 
per cent compound interest for 28.18 years. 


would amount to $10,811.29, a sufficient sum 
to pay the death claims of each of them and 


While some of 


them would die before reaching the age of 


ceive the company a _ prolit. 


sixty-eight, enough of them would exceed that 
age for the law of average to work. Of 
course, anything over three and one-half per 


S ill- 


cent the company was able to earn on this + 
vestment would he added to its profit. The 
insurance company in this way has made a 
nice profit, the beneficiary receives almost 
double the amount the insured paid in; and, so 
ired 





far as T can see, each of the insured has sl 


equally, paving in the same amount and taking 


out the same amount, and all have prospered 
insur- 


under the transaction. Of course, ne 
ance company would undertake to do business 
with only ten policyholders, and the greater 


the number of policyholders the more ac- 
curately does the law of average apply. 
Insurance policies also carry other options, 
such as loan values and cash surrender values. 
The rate of interest the company would charge 
the insured for a loan would be guaranteed 
not to exceed six per cent, regardless of the 
price of money at the time the loan was ap- 


plied for. 


Tue Lire INsturANcE PREMIUM 

Now, what is true of a single premium is 
true of all other premiums. In fact, all an- 
nual, semi-annual, quarterly, monthly and 
weekly premiums are worked out from 
single premium, in order to meet the need and 
demand of the insuring public. 

the above figures are not guesswork, but 
are actual rates at which companies are offer- 
ing to write business now. 

It seems to me that it is inconsistent for a 
preacher or teacher to insist on a “thus saith 
ihe Lord” for everything we do religiously, 
and base all arguments in his teaching concern- 
ing the Gospel and the worship on true facts 
s recorded in the Bible, and then undertake 
to advise or give instructions as to the ethical 
nature of business matters without referring 


to the facts, figures and laws governing same. 


\n understanding of the principles referred 
to above, and especially a knowledge of the 
fact that the insurance business is conducted 
in such a way as to be profitable to the in- 
sured as well as the company, prepares us to 
] 


consider some of the objections that are urged 


against it. 


FALLACY OF SELF-INSURANCE 

Some have concluded that, since life insur- 
ance companies make money by insuring their 
lives, they can make money by carrying 
their own insurance. By the same process of 
reasoning we could conclude that we ought to 
manufacture our own pins, needles, thread, 
toothpicks, pencils, buttons, etc. Fortunes ar 
made out of the manufacture of such articles, 
but it is economy for the individual to pur- 
chase them rather than try to make them. It 
would be false economy for us to try to carry 
own own mail, although the government can 
carry a letter 2000 miles for two cents at a 
profit. 

A man may think that he will take the 
chances and carry the risk; but this he cannot 
do, as it is not he, but his family that would 
suffer most when his income is shut off. 

The slight inconvenience to which the man 
might be put in paving the required premium 
is nothing in comparison to the inconvenience 
and loss his family would sustain in case he 
should die uninsured. 








cO 


Some insist that they owe their families 
nothing after they are dead, that they are 
willing to leave them in the hands of Jehovah, 
and that it is a breach of trust in Him to 
carry protection for them. They say in sub- 
stance: “I do not need life insurance money 
should I die to rear and complete the edu- 
cation of my fatherless children, or care for 
my bereaved widow, although I would have 
I trust 
in the Lord, and I can leave my family in His 
care.” 


continued to support them had [ lived. 


“Behold 


the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, 


The statement in Matthew 6: 26, 


neither do they reap, nor gather into barns: 
and your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
not ye of much more value than they ?” is also 
quoted as against providing for the future 
through life insurance. But is the narallel 
Birds are given wings on 

if 
they fail to use those wings they cannot fly 


drawn an apt one? 
which to propel themselves through space; 


and become a ready prey to their enemies, the 
workings of natural law not being exercised 
to prevent their destruction. In the autumn, 
flocks of ducks, robins and wild geese may be 
seen winging their way south; through the 
migratory instinct they know that they must 
leave the icy North at the approach of winter 
and seek a warmer clime. If they go contrary 
to that instinct they perish miserably: vet the 
[ ’ the Father feedeth the 
birds. Would the death of an entire 


species 


irds amid the winter snow storms of 


Labrador prove the Bible statement untrue? 
By no means. Ged’s bounty did not fail, but 
the birds failed for some cause to migrate in 
accordance with their instinct and comply with 
; 


the condition which would have led them to 


feast in plenty in the rice fields of the Soutl 
PROTECTING Loven ONEs 

Got hath implanted in the heart of man the 

desire to protect and nourish his own, to edu- 

cate and bring them up, in the nurture and 


admonition of the Lord, to be noble men an 


God has blessed that desire and com- 


women. 
mended its fulfillment; and since life insur- 
ance offers an easy method to the man with 

modest income and of average ability to make 
those he loves, if 


the necessary provision for 


he fails to avail himself of its beneficent pro- 





tection, and his family suffers want and priva- 
tion as a direct consequence. does that render 
the Bible statement that man is of more value 
than birds of none avail? Tf the family of 
the man who fails to provide for his own must 
k for charity from the Church or State, in 
uch the same way as migratory birds can 
nly subsist on grain scattered by kindly hands 
when thi re randed in a cout try covered 
with snow, does that render the sacred text of 
1 effect? God commanded the bird, through 
instinct, to go South at the proper time: He 
also commanded the husband and father to 
Tay in ste f the needs of his family. 
Roth failed to mect the required provisions, 
ut that did not affect the promise of God. 
Others are opposed to carry ine insurance on 


the ground that a person dying after paying 


only one premium secures the full face of the 
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policy contract while the family of another 
man who has paid premiums regularly for a 
They fail 
here to take into due consideration the fact 


number of years receives no more. 


that insurance companies know, to a mathe- 
matical certainty, by the working of the law 
of average, just how many persons out of a 
thousand lives insured will die each year, and 
have made their premium rates to cover this 
They do not know just which indi- 
viduals will die, but they do know that a cer- 
tain number are sure to die, and it does not 


amount. 


affect the finances of the company one way or 
the other who those may happen to be. Pro- 
tection is what the insured pays for. This he 
gets the first year the same as he gets it the 
twentieth or the thirtieth year. But the man 
who lives longest has been spared to his family 
the longer. 
FULFILLMENT OF CONTRACTS 

The Scriptures forbid anything like an ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction when a contract has 
heen justly fulfilled. In the parable of the 
laborers hired to 


Matthew 20: 10-15, we read, “And when the 


work in the vineyard, 
first came they supposed they would receive 
more: and they likewise received every man 4 
shilling.” They murmured against this, and 
the householder said to one of them: “Friend, 
1 do thee no wrong: didst thou not agree with 
me for a shitling?” He further questions: 
“Is it not lawful for me to do what T will with 
or is thine eve evil because T am 


Should the eve of ally policvhold r be evil 





V is rexey xd ? Be- 





hecause an insurance compat 
cause it has cared for the family of policy- 
holders so unfortunate as to die before the 
life by 


face of the policy contract, the 


. 

iment of the full expectancy « 
paying the full 
amount they had agreed to pay, and only the 
amount they agreed to pay? Ilaving agreed 


to pay a certain amount each vear for a certain 


amount of insurance protection, all any policy- 
holder can expect of any insurance company 
is the prompt payment of the amount. their 
policy contract calls for to the beneficiary 
named in the policy upon receipt of proper 
proof of the death of the insured. 


RELIEF FoR Wrpows 
\gain, it is urged that life insurance com- 
panies do a work that should be done through 


the Church. There is a scriptural injunction 


against the care of widows being put on the 


church if they have children or relatives who 


can care for them: 1 Timothy 5: 4, “But it 
any widows have children or grandchildren, 
let them jearn first to show piety towards their 
own family, and to requite their parents; for 
this is acceptable in the sight of God.” We 
read in 1 Timothy 5: 16, “Tf any man of 
woman that believeth have widows, let them 
relieve them, and let not the church be 
charged: that it may relieve them that are 
vidows indeed.” 

These passages seem to indicate that only 
those who cannot be provided for by their own 
latives should be cared for by the church. 


Life insurance furnishes the most effective 


Thursday 


method of relieving the church of such 
burdens. 

It is again urged that insurance js Wrong 
because policyholders who are lapsed lose what 
they have paid in. We again lose sight of the 
fact that what he pays for is protection, and 
that he is protected during the entire time 
that his policy is in force. 

TREATMENT OF LApseD Cuurcn Menpers 

When a church member falls away and goes 
hack into the world (lapses out), even the 
church does not undertake to reimburse him 
for any amount he may have contributed to the 
cause of Christ, and we all understand that 
he is to be judged according to the condition 
he is in when death overtakes him, regardless 
of his former piety. 

Insurance companies are required to give to 
the insured certain options, so that if he 
should be forced to discontinue paying his pre- 
miums or “lapse” after the policy has created 
a reserve over and above the initial expense 
of getting the business, he can elect to receive 
a cash surrender value, or have his insurance 
protection extended for a given period of time. 
or negotiate a loan, giving the policy contract 
as collateral security. In this way the State 
looks very closely after the financial interests 
of its citizens who are insured. 

Some object to life insurance on the grounds 
that it is a sort of lottery on life or a game 
of chance. On the contrary, it is the only plan 
ever devised by man to keep from taking a 
chance, and an insurance company by accept- 
ing a sufficient number of risks eliminates the 
element of chance from its business. 

Insurance protection is the best shield vet 
devised against the uncertainties, the chances, 
the changes of life. Not to be insured is to 
lay you may bea 
heavy loser. YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 
TAKE THE GAMBLER’S CHANCE. The 


imsurance business is based upon scientific 


gamble with Fate. Any « 


principles, figured on the law of average in 
which certainty as to the number of deaths in 
a multitude may be known, notwithstanding 
the uncertainty of the length of an individual's 
life. Any man may die any day, but all men 
will not die the same day. 

PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE IN SCRIPTURES 

There is no mention of life insurance in the 
Scriptures, nor is there any mention of the 
erocery business, transportation business, of 
thousands of other legitimate lines of et- 
deavor. We can, therefore, view it froma 
scriptural standpoint only by an application of 
the principles taught in the Bible. 

In Genesis 41: 33-37, we have an account of 
the first insurance scheme on record, when 
Joseph, under the direction of Jehovah, him- 
self provided during the seven years of plenty 
for the years of famine that were to come. 
He laid up in store for a future need. Is not 
this what the man who pays an insurance pre- 
mium does to-day? 

In 2d Corinthians 12: 14, we read: “For the 
hildren ought not to lay up for the parents, 
but the parents for the children.” 
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Life insurance is most certainly a laying by 
in store for one’s relatives and dependents. 

In Exodus 22: 22-24, Jehovah warned the 
“Ye shall not afflict any 
If thou afflict them 
at all, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely 


children of Israel: 
widow or fatherless child. 


hear their cry; and my wrath shall wax hot, 
and L will kill you with the sword; and your 
wives shall be widows, and your children 
fatherless i 

With these passages of Scriptures under 
consideration, surely a Christian must be very 
careful about anything he may say or do that 
will affect the ideas or views of others un- 
favorably toward the necessity of his provid- 
ing for his family and insuring them proper 
maintenance after his death. 


CONDEMNATION OF NON-PROVIDER 


We read in tst Timothy 5: 8, “But 1f any 
provideth not for his own, and especially his 
own household, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an unbeliever.” Can it, then, be 
morally wrong for a Christian to not only 
provide for his own when he is alive, but ar- 
range to have that provision extend beyond his 
death, and does not the Christian who fails to, 
place himself in rather embarrassing circum- 
stances according to the classification of this 
text? And should we not weigh well our 
thoughts before teaching others that it is sinful 
to provide for his own through life insurance? 

In the animal and insect worlds we note the 
same law of nature that prompts men to lay by 
in store. In Proverbs 6: 6-8, we read: ‘‘Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, 
and be wise: which having no chief, overseer, 
or ruler, provideth her bread in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest.” 
Squirrels gather nuts in the autumn and hide 
them away for winter consumption, as do 
procure their 


which cannot 


luring the inclement weather. 


other animals 
natural food 
Men should likewise utilize their years of 
health and vigor to prepare for their own old 
age and the welfare of their dependents. Jf 
they can do this without the aid of an insur- 
ance policy, well and good. But lay up in store 
they should, and life insurance protection is 
the easiest way vet discovered to make the 
proper provision. Love alone prompts a man 
to carry protection for his family, and love is 
the most divine attribute of our nature. 
THe Sprrir oF Cain 

The first murderer was a selfish man. Cain, 
making the inquiry of God, “Am I my brother's 
keeper 2?” showed that he Was devoid ot natural 
family affection. Does not the spirit of Cain 
survive to-day in those men whose hearts are 
callous when their attention is called to the 
fact that suffering and want may befall those 
they love when they can no longer labor for 
their maintenance, and may not a tithe of the 
responsibility rest upon any teacher who has 
fed the flame of selfish indifference by teach- 
ing that the carrying of life insurance is un- 
scriptural and morally wrong? 

The st 


that, since the carrying of life insurance pro- 


tistical records of our. cities show 


tection has become practically universal, there 
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has been a corresponding decrease in the num- 
ber of pauper burials at public expense; 
through life insurance this burden has been 
lifted from the State and is being carried as a 
personal responsibility by the breadwinners of 
the family through the payment of life insur- 
ance premiums. 

In the parable of the talents, Matthew 23: 
15-30, are set forth the fundamental principles 
of life insurance along the line of investment 
and accumulation of funds, or laying by in 


Insurance companies could not exist if 


store. 
they did not use the talent entrusted to their 
care, wisely investing the premiums collected. 
lf the money was merely held in trust, earning 
nothing—in other words, if the talent was 
huried—no accumulation of interest would be 
earned. Parables were not given for our in- 
struction in spiritual matters alone; but they 
lay down broad principles of right living and 
thinking, and apply to all the problems of 
temporal as well as spiritual affairs 

The hold that life insurance has taken upon 


the public mind proves that it is fulflli 





purpose and giving the people something they 
need—otherwise they would not purchase in- 
surance protection and make sacrifices to keep 


the premiums paid. At the end of 1915 the 


fe in- 


actual insurance carried in American li 


surance companies was about twenty-thre¢ 


billion. The insurance business is the third 
largest business in the United States, and i 
is interwoven with almost every other line of 
business. 


INVESTMENTS OF INSURANCI 


CoMPANIES 


\ccording to the statistics for 1914, insur- 
ance companies hold a little over fourteen per 
cent of the bonds and stocks of railroad com- 
panies, and owned twenty-nine million of stock 
in banks and trust companies. The real estate 
holdings of life insurance companies were one 
hundred and sixty-four million, and mortgage 
loans on real estate amounted to over a billion 
1 mil- 





and a half dollars. Almost five 
lion was invested in State, county and munici 
pal bonds. 

I merely mention a few of the large invest- 
ments of life insurance companies to show 
how the funds they hold in trust are being 
used to build up and sustain the varied inter- 
ests of our country. The holdings of the in- 
surance companies of over five billion assets 
forty-two million 


represent the savings 


nolicies in force. Ten million of these are 
ordinary life policies, and thirty-two million 
industrial policies. The average size of the 


ordinary life policy is $1883, and of the in- 


dustrial policy $134. 
What is the significance of these figures: 
They are the accumulated evidence of the de- 
sire of the citizens of this country to fulfill the 
obligati ns which, by reason of ties ot blood 
and family, they conceive to be theirs. 
During ets life insurance companies in the 
United States, through the taxes they paid, 
contributed more than a million dollars a 
month to the revenue of the several States in 
excess of the total expenses required for their 


supervision. 


TAKE }IME TO CONSIDER 

Should not those who oppose the carrying of 
life insurance protection first pause and con 
sider: lHlave they anything to offer to take its 
place? If the savings which the people of the 
United States have put into life insurance was 
suddenly withdrawn we would experience the 
worst financial panic ever known, and millions 
of people who have been provided for, or who 
are providing for loved ones along lines of 
long-established procedure, would be left with 
a lump sum on their hands to invest or fritter 


away il ways never contemplated. How could 
we arrange to meet the situation if the views 
of those opposed to life insurance were to be 
could not meet them, 


Why endeavor 


universally adopted? We 


as every thinking man knows. 
to tear down a noble institution which in its 
fall must inevitably carry down with it mil- 


ok to it as their sole pro- 


lions of people who 1 


ection against misery, want and despair. 
lf we had something better to offer it might 


he well to suggest the destruction of a build- 
ing, that a more spacious and better-built edi- 
1 might be erected in its stead. ] it 1 
with no such idea in view that people oppose 
lite insurance. They are merely yielding to a 
endency in human nature to criticise a suc- 
cessful venture with which they are not per- 
fectly i sympathy—whose aims and _ ideals 
they have not fully grasped. 

lt is an impossibility to picture the far- 
reaching and distressing results that would 


the sudden withdrawal of insurance 





now invested in business enterprises in 
the United States, and pledged for the secure- 
‘nt of loans. Banks could not afford to loan 
buildings not properly protected 
against lire; they would prefer not to trust 
their money to a man they knew to be good 
for the amount of a loan without some pro- 
tection against loss should he die before the 


money was repaid. Great business ventures 
must be protected against the premature death 
tf the promoters: valued employes gr partners 
in firms whose sudden removal by death would 
mean a financial loss to the business while 
their successors were learning the details of 
the work must have their personal value pro- 


tected. [| 


no insurance could be secured that 
was known to be safe the wheels of business 


would cease to turn, and millions of widows 


1 1 ‘ $9 1 f+ 1 1+ 497 2 
and orphans would be lefg dependent upon the 


State, the Church and private charity. 
Tre Savior’s Protection 

During the agonies of Calvary, although He 
was bearing the weight of the accumulated 
sins of the ages, the Savior was not unmindful 
of the future temporal welfare of His mower, 
nor did He fail to provide for her future need. 

“These things therefore the soldiers did. 
But there were standing by the Cross of Jesus 
his mother, and His mother’s sister, Mary, the 


When 


wile of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene. 
Jesus, therefore, saw His mother and the dis- 


y whom He loved, He saith 
Woman, behold thy son! 


Behold thy 


ciple standing | 
unto [lis mother 
Then saith he to the disciple, 
mother! \nd from that hour the disciple 


- unto his own home.” John 19: 25-27. 








REAPERS 


Smiles Rubbed On Reap Dividends Like 
Bonanza Gold Mine 
HEARTS AND FACES 
He Didn't Corner Marbles and He Got Kept 
In but He Has a Salary of One Hundred 
and Fifty Thousand 


TENTH GossIP 

Talk about the arts of magic, and rubbing 
brass lamps, and good Genii, and other occult 
means for lifting a man into the sun! There 
is a brass lamp which is better than that of 
You don't be- 


Listen to the tale of the alchemy of 


Aladdin—a sinile on the face. 
lieve it? 


good nature and a smiling face. 


Let's call him Adam Green. He's such an 


overlord now that we dare not use his real 


cognoiien, 

\dam was born in a little town not twenty 
New York City. His 
professional man with a small income, and 


mules trom father was 


\dam was brought up with a considerable 


lack of those things which the sons of wealthy 
He the 
school and there are no stories that his devo- 


fathers are given. went to village 


tion to his studies was anything out of the 
way or that there were earmarks that he would 
other strugelers along the 


he different from 


Indeed, if we believe 


that class of 


trails of life. may 


rumor, he was of hovs who got 
“kept in” regularly, and it is said that he 


vas frequently beyond shouting call when the 
‘vening chores were to be done. 

Phen there are no stories that in his youth 
froze solid to the nick- 
Quite 


he cornered marbles or 
els which came into his possession. 
the contrary. He was a generous boy and his 


vacant of any nickels 


pockets were frequently 


whatever. 
Ile never worked his way through college. 
living at fifty cents per week. [n- 


His 


at: ai wholesale 


on mush 


deed he didn’t go to college. father he- 


ing poor, I 


\dam obtained a jo 
dollars a 
the 


was steadily 


provision market and earned thirt: 
For five 


provision job, where his salary 


month. continued in 


years he 
increased. Then he surprised his friends by 
leaving a clerkship and going out on the road 
\dam had made 
He had di 


is a life insurance solicitor. 


an extraordinary discovery. scOV- 
cred his own personality. 


No- 


smart. 


Adam's personality is rather peculiar. 





hody would ever think of him as extra 





He is not brainy, and he would be the last to 
claim that his brains had landed him where 
he is, What Adam has and has developed are 


manners which so pleasing that even to 


meet him on the street and 


are 
greet 
i : should 
suddenly burst forth and drop its beams on 
Folks have told me that this 
His 


hear an unpleasant word and his folks at home 


vou is as if, on a rainy day, the 


sun 


vou. sunniness 


ever with the man. associates never 


frown on 


do not know what it is to sce a 


\dam’s face 
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a few vears. Then, selected as a special part- 


ner of a firm of bankers which dole out finan- 
cial relief to kings and empires—-salary $50,000. 
Two years later, vice-president of a vast finan- 
cial institution—salary $75,000. Five 


years 
later, president of one of the biggest industrial 
concerns in the world—salary $150,000! 


Now, | know Adam well and know that his 


amazing success is founded on the most sim- 


Wear a | 


sinile on your 
face and never allow it to slump off. 


ple basis. This is it: 
Ilave a 
kind word for everybody and take your duties 
easily and placidly. 

When folks say to me: “By all that's great 
Adam do it?” [I have but 
"A smiling 


and good, how did 


one reply: face and a good heart 


below. Also, plenty of outdoor exercise, a 


1 


eood digestion and no bad habits.” 


talk about an Aladdin jamp! 


\s [| began 


Say, the qualities of Adam have got brass 


lamps beat toa frazzle. And the strange thing 
about it all is that most people can’t under- 
stand how Adam's success came. 


It is all very well to cultivate the intellect. 


It is a million times better to cultivate the 
heart. Some day there will be schools for that 
sort of cultivation, and the course will include 
smiling at breakfast, when the coffee is rank 
and the eges overdone. Tt will also include 
the cultivation of the same sort of smiles to 
your wife that vou give to the pretty cigar 
girl behind the counter, next to the palm 


room, Jt will train a man to the kind of 


sunny greeting which you will always get from 
\dam. And _ it 


aman look joyful, even when he is on his way 


far as to make 


mav go so 


to the dentist. Perhaps the prize student of 
that school will he 


a tooth out in the same kind of spirit that an 


so trained that he will have 


enthusiastic fisherman sees his big trout landed 
That vy f 
certainly the graduates of that school will be 
\damized. 


There is no 


by his guide. will be going pretty far: 


trade in the world where a 


eood heart and a sunny face pull in such re- 


wards as the trade of soliciting for hfe in 
surance, And it is the truth of truths that 


whereas a man must be born with an extra 


ordinary brain if he may hope to be a great 


mathematician or an astronomer, anyone can 


cultivate a good heart and a smiling face. 


Women carry 


which 


with them their vanity boxes, 
little 
evood form for the life insurance agent to stop 
at the 
mirror from his pocket, see if his face wears 


would be an 


include a mirror. Tt would Ix 


door of his prospect and, pulling a 


a smile. For many solicitors it 
a mirror and push on 


effort. 


excellent plan to carry 


a smile even if it cost a mighty 


Llearts 


well-known psychological fact that if 
a man makes himself smile. the heart behind 
“You 
“had 


man” to one whom he threaten#d to kill, “so 


SMILES AND 


tis.a 


the smile cannot keep in an ugly mood. 


made me laugh,” said a Kansas 


I can’t draw on ye!” 

If you need the self-instruction, and every 
man can find out if he does need it, push a 
smile on your face, even while you read these 


words. [very time you feel grouchy, go into 


Thursday 


a COPrnel and contort your countenance to ; 
i da 


smile. If the eges are overdone at breakfast 


make a joke of it and you'll tind that Over 


mile all day 
and smile when you hit your pillow. . 


done eggs are tasty. Keep up 





Once upon a time mountebanks 


slit the 
2 artificial 
Phe mutilated children 


faces of infants, thus producing an 


laughing face. com: 
manded a high price and were sold to other 
mountebanks for large sums of Money, With 
a perpetual, but artificial, smile on the face 
a boy worth far 


hov. 


was more than an ordinary 


Yet the smile was only artificial, 


could be 


perpetual 


Doubt- 
“1 boy with a nat- 
vould 


less, if he found, 


ural and erin have been 
worth more than a dozen Aladdin lamps 


Everywhere that the fakir exhibited the grin. 
ning face the people came into the booth of 
the show in droves and laughed in response to 
the the 


erin on stage. No white or Dlack 


magic was as remunerative to the showman 
as a2 grinning face. 

It is well for all of us to remember Adam's 
basis. A smile in time has 
Anda 


Industry says that one of 


success and its 
been known to save millions of doilars, 
fameus Prince of 


the rules of his board room during business 


conferences was that no man was allowed to 


show iil temper. Ile himself always began 
his directions to his subordinates with a joke. 
Lineoln understood the enormous value of 


grins, and search where you will you cannot 


find a more serious time in the history ofa 
nation than during Lincoln's administration, 
Hardly the time to make jokes, you might 


say. But more jokes were made in the White 
House during those black years than in all 
the time the old building has stood. You 
can say that joke-making was natural with 


the great leader. But why should joke-mak- 


ing have been natural to a man whose life was 


always a desperate struggle? Perhaps Mr. 


Lincoln cultivated his heart and maybe that 


quizzical smile on that face, corrugated with 


was almost as artificial as that given to 


care, 
mountebank laughing boys during the Dark 


\ges. Maybe the jokes, the humorous twist of 


the sad face, had been gained bv rare cult- 


vation of a mighty heart. 


(io to, vou who impersonate mutes at a 


funeral. There is no more need for you to 


wear vour frown than there is to wear a dirty 


necktie lake vourself aside and 


your face in a mirror, if that be necessary— 


Pa ee. ° fice 
only it isn’t, for every man knows. whether 


he wears a frown or a snitle on his face. 


The reapers in every line of endeavor ha 


trained themselves to the successful arts ol 
that endeavor. Pwo of the most important 
possessions of the successful solicitor 15 


geood heart and a smile on the face. Both 
can be got by retrospection and. self-training, 
and no man should believe that he has mad 
the most of what his Creator has given him 
until he has a well-trained heart and a well 
trained face. 

Gain the Aladdin lamp of the smile whieh 
can't be scowled off }y others. And the pleas- 
ant thing is that while you are training yout 
} vour heart 


face vou are training 





You can be almighty sure tha 
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your heart and face you are prodigiously in 
creasing your chances for success in any trade 
but particularly in a trade where smiline 
face and a good heart pay dividends like a 


bonanza gold mine. 


Mutual Life Agency Conveniion Plans 


The Mutual Life of New York has completed 
plans for three of its field club conventions dur- 
ing the coming summer, Owing to the difficulty in 
securing adequate hotel accommodations at At- 
lantie City during July the date for the meetings 
of the Southern and Eastern $100,000 divisions 
have been moved forward to June 27 and 2S, at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim. Opportunity will 
be given each division to hold its business meet- 
ing separately for the purpose of electing offi- 
cers and for other matters pertaining to its 
organization, but the general meetings and the 
banquet will be held at the same time and as 
one body. 

On August 18 the $200,000 section of the Field 
Club will leave Gardiner, Monut., for a five-days’ 
automobile tour of Yellowstone Park. Mam- 
moth will be visited on the first day, Morris 
Basin, Mammoth Paint Pots, Great Fountain 
Geyser and Old Faithful Geyser on the second, 
Yellowstone Lake on the third, and Yellowstone 
Canyon on the fourth. Return will be made to 
Gardiner by way of Mammoth on August 17. 
The time and place of the convention of the 


Western $100,000 division are still in doubt. 


No Fixed Rule 


It is not the “theorist” who wins, 
“Tis practical work that “tells”: 
“lis getting names on the “dotted line” 
Phe volume of business “swells.” 
Some men are constantly preaching how 
‘the business can best be done, 
\nd vet themselves are failures at “best” 


In gathering in the “mon.” 


There's many a gilded theory 
Spun out by some “brilliant” brain, 
That into “smithereens” has been knocked 
by practical men and plain. 
There's no tixed rule in this “biz” of ours 
The active agent to’ guide, 
\side from the rule of “common sense” 


Po be every time applied. 


onditions are never twice alike, 
The facts musi govern each case: 
Phe man of sense will “measure” his man 
Or else hell a phantom chase 
\lust thoroughly understand his needs, 
Select the right time and place, 


his remarks to the case in hand, 


i 
Use “common sense” as his base. 


\n earnest plodder who understands 
Phe business he has in hand 

Will beat a “theorist” out of sight 
\nd his case most always land. 

Needn’t be “brilliant” but must be wise, 
In use of judgment and tact, 

Know what to say, and then say it when 


1 


Occasion has come to act. 


VUGUSTI PREADWELL, 
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Michael Faraday was a great chemist de- 
voted to study and experiment. In his labora- 
tory were all sorts of jars, retorts, worm dis- 
tillers, vats, etc. One day a careless assistant. 
dusting a shelf, knocked a most beautiful 
sterling silver, hand-engraved, very valuable 
vase into a large jar of strong acid, which 
immediately commenced to eat the silver 
Phoroughly scared, he called Mr. Faraday, 
and in trembling voice told him what he had 
done, The great chemist assured him that 1 
vas nothing sertous—not to worry about it, 
etc. Ile then poured the contents of an ther 
jar into the one containing the vase. In 
twenty-four hours the besutiful vase was com 
pletely dissolved and lay in the bottom of the 
Draining off the 


jar as so much free silver. 


strong acids, Mr. Faraday sent the shapeless 
deposit to a skillful silversmith, who melted, 
molded, hammered and engraved it into a 
more beautiful vase than before. 

Yes, and true, too. Why did 
Just to point a moral 
| 


by some 


(good story 2 
| burden you with it? 
and so adorn a tale. Moral: If you, 
error in judgment, lose a case—apparently 


gone—dont forget that there are 





‘nits and re-agents by means of which you 
can reduce your man to raw matertal and re- 
ast him into a better prospect than before. 
The live life agent is never beaten. Me is both 
an alchemist and a silversmith. 

\ summer cottage when occupied becomes 
delightful haven of rest and comfort, but left 
empty and open it becomes the abode of bats, 
lizards, ants, bugs, dirt. mildew and the reptiles 
that infest the forest. The human mind is lke 
such a cottage. It cannot remain empty. “Th 
idle mind is the devil’s workshop.” And the 
mind must be cccupied—sweeping and garnish- 


ing is not enough. O, you young: solicitor, 


' 


think and doa lot of tt! So will vou find your 


daily task full of comfort and joy. 
llow is it that to-day there are solicitors 
writing $5,c00,000 of personal business per 


annum? Easy The answer is tourfold 


J 


jiius, study, work, character. Premiums on 
that much of insurance amount to $175,co00 
You ean figure commissions. What do you 
want to be superintendent of agents or presi- 
dent for? Nonsense! More freedom, mors 
money in the field. You have genius, warm tt 
until it glows. You know hew to study men 
and things—don't lie id/e. You know /how to 
work—but can you do if to your advantage 
You have character. But is it pure, winsoiie, 
dynaate See? R. O. Tictio 


. : 7H 
Successor to Dr. F. J. Wil 

Dr. Ross Huston of Des Moines, who was 

formerly assistant medical director of the 


Bankers Life of Des Moines, has been made 


a 
w 


medical director to succeed the late Dr. F. J. 
Will, whose death occurred some days 
San Antonio Dr. Huston has been with the 


Bankers Life medical department for five years. 


German-American Life of Iowa 

The annual meeting of the German-American 
Life Insurance Comany of lowa was held at 
their home office in Burlington on Wednesday, 
March 14, at which time the following persons 
were elected to the respective offiees: L. H. 
Koch, president; F. =. Unterkircher, first vice- 
president; Henry Miller, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent; Chas. Blanke, secretary: Henry Miller, 


treasurer; Robert H. Lyon, assistant secretary 





and sistant treasurer: La Monte Cowles, 
counsel; Dr. Fred E. Koch, medical director. 
The meeting was most harmonious and some 
enthusiasm was aroused by the announcement 
that since January 1. 1917, to date, the com- 


pany had written of insurance. 





The management \lso able to report a 
splendid agency organization, ind the most 
promising outlook for future business that they 
have ever had, justifying the expectation of a 
very successful current year 
Knights Life of Pittsburg 

The Knights Life of Pittsburg, which was in 
process of organization for the past year, has 
been licensed to write business, and for the 


present will confine its entire attention to writ 





ial The company starts with a 





nd surplus of $65,000, the 
stock having been sold at $25, par value $10 


The officers are Jos. H. Reiman, president; 
Herman L. Hegner, vice-president; P. Jos. Hess, 
secretary; Chas. J. Jaegle, treasurer: Jos. G. 
Renvers, assistant treasurer; Chas. G. Dillon, 
superintendent of agents. The company has 
taken part of the space formerly occupied by the 
Standard Life in the Jenkins areade. 
Association Formed in Racine 

Lite underwriters of Racine, Wis., have 
formed a local association, with W. F. Me- 
Caughey, general agent of the Northwestern Mu 
tual Life, as chairman and W. F. Kisow as sec- 
retary. Organization was etfected at a meet- 


ing Saturday, March 17, attended by A. C. Lar- 





son, secretary of the tional Association, and 


\. E. Marthens, Milwaukee, president of the 
member- 


association in that city. The charter 


ship numbers twenty-five 
, . a . 
Jacksonville Association Elects 
William Dickson was re-elected president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of Jaekson 


Ville, Fla.. at the annual mecting held in the 


private dinning reom of the Aragon hotel, Jack 
sonville, last weel Other officers chosen are 
Vice-President, C. C. Franklin: secretary, DD. B 


Curry. and treasurer, David A. Leon 


Gem Staie Association Elects 
At a meeting of the Gem State Association 
of Life Underwriters, held on the 10th inst., 
the following officers were elected for the en 
President, Chas. F. 


suing year Kutnewsky 


Equitable Life vice-president, E. A. Crooks 
Northwestern Mutual; secretary, A. G. Nelson 
Western States Life treasurer, W. R. Wilker- 
son, Mutual Benefit Executive committee—- 
R. C. Pennington, chairman Western Stat 
Life; Hans Roan, Western Mutual: G. B. Martin 
Mutual Benefit: T. D. Vickery, Penn Mutual; 
D. G. Whyte, Prudent®al 
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NEW YORK LEGISLATION 


Assembly Advances to Third Reading 
Measure Regarding Stock and 
Mutual Companies 





TAX LAW CHANGES PROPOSED 


Details of Measures Affecting Fraternal Orders 
Other Legislative Items 

A bill introduced into the New York Legisla- 
ture by Assemblyman H. C. Mitchell of Manhat- 
tan amends the Insurance Law (new Subdiv. 8 
of See. 242) by prohibiting a fraternal benefit 
society doing business in this State on or after 
January 1, 191%, from issuing any certificate of 
membership at a rate of contribution which 
shall not be sufficient to provide for meeting th: 


mortuary obligation contracted when valued for 






death benefits upon the basis of the National 
Fraternal Congress Table of Mortality, as 
adopted by the National Fraternal Congress on 
August 28, 1899, with an interest assumption 
not more than four per cent per annum; or any 
higher standard at the option of the society. 

Senator Walters of Syracuse has introduced a 
bill amending the tax law (Sec. 187), which pro- 
vides a franchise tax on insurance corporations 
computed on the gross amount of premiums by 
providing that such gross amount shall not in- 
clude premiums refunded to policyholders on 
canceliation or return of policies, nor amounts 
paid as reinsurance to such other companies as 
are subject to taxation under this section of the 
tax law. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading 
the bill of Assemblyman Coffey of Westchester, 
amending Section 16 and %5 of the insurance law 
by making certain changes relative to acquisi- 
tion by insurance companies of shares of their 
own stock, and the conversion of a stock life 
insurance corporation into a mutual! life insur- 
ance corporation. 

The Senate has advanced to third reading the 
bill of Senator Gilchrist of Brooklyn, amending 
Section 160 of the Insurance Law by providing 
that loans made by life, health and casualty in- 
surance corporations upon security of improve 
unincumbered real property, as provided in the 
section, must be based upon a policy of title in- 


surance, issued by a title guaranty company, or 





upon a certificate of title issued by the regiat 
of the county where the property is situated 


under Article 12, Real Property Law. 


Appreciative of Association Fditovia! 








[To the Editor of THE Sprectrator] 
On my own behalf, and on bel Na- 
tional Association of Life Unde write 
to express to you my most sincere appreciation 





for 


SPECT 


splendid editorial contained in THE 
TOR for March 22, and for printing 
conspicuously the letter of President Russell in 
the same edition. I know I speak for the entire 
membership when I y that we are deeply 
grateful to you for thus lending your support to 
the movement 





SO 





LAWREN PRIDDY 
Vice-President, National Association of Life 
Underwriters 
New York, March 23, 1917. 





Erie Association of Life Underwriters 
One of the live organizations of life insurance 
agents affiliated with the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is the Erie (Pa.) Associa- 


tion. Entertainment® 


id instruction from 
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addresses by competent speakers are character- 
istics of the regular meetings. William H. Riley 
is president of the association; John KF. Brown 
and Charles H Baumbach, vice-presidents; 
James M. Dickey, treasurer, and H. Carr Wol- 
ford, secretary. J. Ray Davis is chairman of 
the executive committee, of which the other 
members are: D. G. Blocham, C. H. Baumbach, 
R. T. Griswold and C, F. Austin. 


Modern Insurance Problems 

\n interesting compilation of articles on life, 
fire, accident, health and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance is brought together in the March 
number of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science under the generic 
title of Modern Insurance Problems. 

Many prominent insurance men in each 
branch have contributed to this number, which 
makes it a valuable contribution to the stock of 
knowledge of present-day insurance policies. 
Among the subjects touched upon affecting life 
insurance are income policies, life annuities, in- 


1 


surance on sub-standard lives, cash values and 


cash loans, mutualization, conservation of life. 
group insurance, fraternal insurance, taxation, 
disability protection, whole-time. agents. 

The accident section covers accident preven- 
ion, disability policy, and five articles dealing 
vith various phases of workmen’s compensa 
tion practices. Under fire insurance articles ap 
pear dealing with fire waste, rate-making or- 
ganizations, fire insurance rate-making, and thi 


catastrophe hazard. 


This volume of Modern Instirance Problems is 
a necessity to every student of the business, 
and there is much food for thought in its 518 


pages. Price per copy, paper binding, 75 cents; 
cloth binding, $1. Orders will be filled by The 


Spectator Company. 


Chicago Life Underwriters’ Meeting 
At the dinner of the Chicago Life Under- 
7 


writers Association held Wednesday evening at 


the Hotel Sherman, plans were made to secure 
the accession of the Life Insurance Ficid Men’s 
Club of Chicago. The executive committee of 
the association will invite the executive com- 
mittee of the club to meet with it at luncheon 
some day next week to consider the proposed 
merger. W. D. Wyman, president of the Berk- 
hire Life, spol last night on ‘‘The Relation 


i 


Jetween the Company and the 


Agent,” and 
Harold Dyrenforth of the Illinois Life on “Ser- 
vice.’ The executive committee recommended 
the adoption of resolutions approving the bill 


before the legislature regulating insurance com- 


pants While in the promotion stage. \ction 
also taken on the various life insurance 
measures no pending in the legislature. An 





ramme Was outlined for the fu- 
iure meetings. At the April .dinner the topic 
will be “Is the Ordinary Life Police 
and Why?” and ‘‘Dividends”’ will 


be discussed at the May meeting, and “Corpora- 





v the Best 
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Plan to Se 


tion Insurance” at the June mecting 


E. A. Woods Agency Outing 
‘lembers of the Edward A. Woods agency staff 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. who 
have qualified for the nineteenth annual outing, 


left Pittsburg over the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


oad on Monday, March 26, on one of the most 
interesting and extensive trips yet provided by 
During the trip, which will require 


} 


two weeks, visits will be made to Chattanooga, 


Thursday 


Tenn., Armond Beach, St. Augustine and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Savannah, Ga., and Baltimore, 
Md. A special train will carry the party to 
ail Seuthern points, and from Jacksonville to 
Baltimore the Merchants and Miners Steamer 
Lawrence will be the conveyance. Many side 
trips to points of interest near the various 
cilies have been arranged for, including Look- 
out Mountain at Chattanooga and the famous 
Tomcka River trip from Armond Beach. ‘The 
party will break up on arrival at Baltimore on 
April 8. 


“Training for a Life Insurance Agent” 
In a series of books on training for various 
occupations or professions the omission of life 
insurance soliciting would be promptly noticed 
so the J. B. Lippincott Company has put forth 
ror a life Insurance -\gent.” The 
| 


1 


“Lraining 


hook was written by Warren M. Florner, gen 
eral agent for the Provident Life and Trust 
Company at Minneapolis. Mr. tforner has 
devoted much time to the education committee 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which has carried into effect many 
of his ideas. 

The book consists of two parts, the first 
dealing with training. It discusses the oppor- 
tunity, salesmanship, system and efficiency, the 
standardized representative, general agency or 
organization methods, advertising and the 
woman in life insurance. Part Two treats ot 
the life insurance agent and the layman, with 
reference to business, welfare and income in- 
surance, concluding with a chapter on the lay- 
man’s responsibility. 

Mr. Horner has written an entertaining book, 
which gives some fresh angles of approach for 
old agents, and lays down sensible rules for 
profitable reading for the general public, many 
of whom desire at least a little knowledge con- 
cerning a business in which they put. their 
money. A prospect who reads the section on 
the layman and life insurance will be more 
easily induced to insure for as large an amount 
as is consistent with his means. 

‘Training for a Life Insurance Agent” is 
well printed, substantially bound in cloth, and 
sells at St.go per copy, delivered. Orders will 
he promptly filled by The Spectator Company, 
selling agents. 


Another Million Dollar Insurance 


Harold Peirce, agent of the New York Life, 


has won the confidence of men who hold high 
positions in the financial and business world. 
Mr. Peirce has been able to talk insurance of 


millions, while many agents have had difficulty 


talking ordinary life applications for $1000, His 
latest accomplishment is to secure an applica- 
tion from H. P. Davison of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
for $1,000,000. It is said that this application is 
for personal insurance and is to cover esti- 
mated inheritance taxes. Mr. Peirce has placed 
$750,000 with Mr. Davison during the past two 
years and has elevated his policyholder to the 


e se- 


$2,000,000 class, thus placing him among tl 
lect few who carry more than a million dollars 
of protection against death. It was only a few 
weeks ago that Mr. Peirce secured an applica- 
tion for $2,590,000 from J. Pierpont Morgan, the 
policies for which are now gradually being is- 


wed. 
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FRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1916 
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A GREAT FUTURE oie she ap life insurance man, and pub- Canadian Order Regarding War Claims 
, : : . _ ished by The Spectator Company ere , 
For the Efficient Life Insurance Salesman ko. thin: lentet,. whiter ake le He ee Many complications have arisen in the settle- 


on met ‘ : ae oie ment of policies on Canadian soldiers who hav 
Few men not identified with the life insur ful in influencing its readers to take up life in- I oe ~~ 
: = 1 P v4 ¢ +3 een reported missing on the battle fr it 
anée Hustoess—_and even’ some men that ar urance canvassing, the opportunities for build- : I the battle front in 
Europe without direct evidence of their death. 


“ ere els : : ing up é e i lucrativ siness are forcibly 
realize the possibilities in the way of good ing up a fine and lucrative business are forcibl The Canadi : ; 
re Canadian Government has ordered that all 














; ‘ ‘ P 3 eae presented and numerous avenues are pointed out 1 
financial return in combination with pleasant sfas -dncieaine way sisi, radia) 

, ili in which the nterprising agent can conduct ai SE Nen Sa eeers companies loing uusiness in 
employment which are offered to steady, intelli- Sola Suilsantetioe sivas, Salata tetas tate Gade Canada shall recognize as satisfactory evidence 
gent workers in this field. prospect of a liberal degree of success of death the official certificates of death, or pre- 

rhe growing appreciation of the benefits of ‘A Great Future for the Efficient Life Insur- sumption of death, issued by the Department of 
life insurance by the people is shown hy a ance Salesman’ can be utilized by life insur- Militia and Defens \ll certificates of presump- 
erowth of insurance in force of 1400 per cent in ance companies and general agents in convine- tion of death are issued after a soldier has been 
a twenty-five-year period during which the ine desirable men of the advantages which will missing more than six months. is presumed to 
population increased only 100 per cent. accrue to them from persistent, well-directed lead. and a full inquiry has been made. The 

The attractiveness of the life insurance busi- work in selling insurance. It is a pamphlet of order provides that if any claim is paid on a 
ness as a healthful, dignified and remunerative thirtv-two pages and cover, attractively got- missing man who subsequently proves to be 
occupation for men who are ambitious and are ten up and sells at the following prices: Single alive, and the company is unable to recover the 
willing to utilize their energy and mental force copy, 2h cents; 25 copies, $5; 50 copies, $8: 100 amount from the beneficiary, the government 
is well set forth in a pamphlet entitled “A copies, $12: 500 copies, $40; 1000 copies, $60; 5000 will pay the company the amount by which the 
Great Future for the Efficient Life Insurance — .onies, $200. Orders will be promptly filled by P*Yment made exceeds the actuarial reserve on 


Salesman,” written by William T. Nash, him- The Spectator Company. he policy. 








Germania Life Insurance Company 

According to the fifty-seventh annual state- 
ment of the Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York, which has just been filed, the 
company had a very successful year. Gains 
were made in insurance in force, assets and sur- 
plus, as compared with 1915. The new insurance 
paid for was $21,061,000, a gain of nearly six 
millions over 1915 and a gain in insurance in 
force of $7,875,844, bringing the total outstand- 
ing as of December 31, last, up to $158,839,852. 
The contracts issued by the Germania have 
many attractive features, which have made 
them very salable. Double indemnity and dis- 
ability benefits are provided in some of the 
newer policies which were placed in the hands 
of agents last year. 


The finances of the company are handled 1 


y 
competent executives, whose discretion in plac- 
ing investments has been productive of high 
interest earnings. Total admitted assets now 
aggregate $53,795,048, indicating a gain of $1,- 
213,481 over the previous year. \ saving to 
policyholders of $511,000 was effected last year 
by careful selection of risks, as the actual mor- 
tality was only 61.12 per cent of the expected as 
compared with 66.56 per cent in 1915. 

The officers who have so successfully managed 
this enterprising company are Herbert Cillis, 
president; Max A. Wesendonck, vice-president; 
John Fuhrer, vice-president and actuary; Carl 
Heye, vice-president and secretary; T. Louis 
Hansen, superintendent of agencies. 


Honor Birthday of J. B. Revnolds 
The sales department of the Kansas City Lift 
honored J. B. Reynolds, president of the com- 


pany. on his birthday anniversary, which oc- 
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curred on March 22, by presenting him with 
the largest volume of business ever sent to the 
company on any one day. The Oklahoma agency 
led in volume with 299 applications for $596,- 
000 insurance, while the Missouri agency was 
second with 322 applications for $571,000. Presi- 
dent Reynolds received many telegrams and 
letters of congratulation from the field men, 
who hold him in high esteem as an agency direc- 
tor and because of his personality. 


Life Notes 
The New York Life paid 179 death claims for 
$514,203 last year, for which only one premium had 
heen paid, 
—Moses Taylor Pyne, a prominent New York finan 
been elected a director of The Prudential, 


succeeding the late William J. Magic 


cier, has 


C. W. Gold, treasurer of the Jetferson Standara 
Life of Greensboro, was a visitor in New York tins 
week. Ile reports prosperous business conditions in 
the States in which his company operates. 

The employees of the New York office of the 
State Insurance Department enjoyed a dance at the 
Hfotel Ansonia on Saturday evening. Those in at- 
endance say that the affair was a great success in 
every detail, 

—The American Smelting and Retining Company of 
Perth Amboy extended its group insurance plan to 
cover all employees wherever located. .\ part of the 
Etna Life of Hartford and the 
under by the employer 


risk is carried by the 





The Detroit Life has passed the $10,000,000 mark 
insurance in force. On March 1 the insurance in 
ce was $9,940,000, and enough new business has 

heen paid for since the first of the month so that the 


ompany is now well past the $10,000,000 mark. 


James M. Wnapp, formerly cashier at the home 


fice of the Metropolitan Life, died on Sunday, March 
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Of New York 


and 





Important new features are announced by 


The Germania Lite 


Insurance Company 


A DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


which provides for the payment of DOUBLE the 
face of the policy in case of the death of the 1n- 
sured as a result of an accident of ANY KIND. 


A NEW INCOME ENDOWMENT POLICY 


THE EXTENSION OF ITS FREE HEALTH SERVICE 
TO ALL NEW POLICYHOLDERS 


‘“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’’ 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Thursday 


M1, at his home in Brooklyn. Mr, Knapp was sixty. 


three years old, and a first cousin of Joseph P. Kuapp 
D, 


the founder of the Metropolitan Life. 


—The Governor of Arkansas has approved 


miums of insurance companies from 114 to 
cent. It is the same raise as that made by the Fire 
Marshal law, but includes all kinds of insurance—lijt 


casualty, marine and tornado, 


—Rufus W. Weeks, vice-president and chief actuary 
of the New York Life, on March 20 completed fifty 
years’ service with the company. The event was fit- 
tingiy observed by gifts of flowers and many con- 
gratulatory letters and telegrams, as well as other 
evidences of the esteem in which he is held by his 
associates 

The Travelers has given Governor Tloleomb con- 
iderable assistance in taking the military census of 
Connecticut, having offered its clerical he!p and com- 
puting machines for the purpose. At times the com 
pany has lent as many as 159 girls. It has provided 
10 punching machines to take care of the cards on 
which facts about the State’s available resources are 
entered. 

The force of the Darby 2. A Day agency at C hicag: 
of the Mutual Life of New York has, since the first 


of March, been divided into three teams, captained by 


Chris. Anderson, Jl. C.. Ilintzpeter and R. E, 
Spaulding. Each team has its objective $1,000,000 
paid-for business for the mont] The showing on the 
buietin board promises complete success on the part 


of all three teams. 
Last Wednesday, March 21, in Judge Barrett's 
| Alfred Clover and J. W. Singleton, 


court, an Chic 
re spectively, former pre sident and = seeretarv of the 





Royal Life of Chicago until it was taken in charge 
xy the receivers, were honorably vindicated of the 


ges brought against them. These men are now 





organizing the Publie Life of Chicago. The action of 


the court Jast Wednesday clears away all the li 





tion that has heen pending and Messrs. Clover 
Singleton are receiving the congratulations of friends 


on the outcome. 





Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE 














PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of “‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,”’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather bindirig. 


For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


If So, Read 





135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 


Thoughts on the Accomplishments of 


An Agent Who Never Had a Lapse 





INTIMATE PERSONAL FRIENDS 


Taken from Life-—Points on 
Conversations 


Incidents 


By A WESTERN AGENT 

A special agent who had been seventeen 
years with one company had reported an 
average of half a million in business annually 
and had not lost one policy by lapse. It was 
asserted that the salesman was able to make 
he knew his prospects 
intimately, and that he had not solicited a 
stranger for years. 


this record because 
This performance is so 
that it is ever, 
equalled and is worthy of study for this rea- 
son if no other, 


extraordinary seldom, if 


It would be possible for an agent to hold 
a high percentage of his business by carefully 
selecting it. In every community a limited 
number of men become prominent through 
their successes. They have been before thi 
public five, ten or fifteen years, and the news- 
papers and common report indicate that they 
have advanced. They have moved from hum- 
ble to pretentious quarters, have erected huild- 
ings, listed larger amounts with the assessor, 
and have increased their bank deposits. Some 
of their names are in mercantile reports and 
information 


the financiers have 


them. 


concerning 
It would be possible to make an unusual 
record in the matter of lapses by soliciting 
men transactions in the 


prove them to be successful. 


whose community 

Men that rise in business are most likely to 
continue paying premiums. This does not in- 
evitably follow, but it is the usual experience. 

Information which is acquired by personal 
intimacy is usually the most accurate and is 
the most conducive to the acquisition’ of per- 
sistent policyholders. 


POLICY HOLDERS 

that the New York 
city agent who does not trouble himself to get 
a prospect to go to the doctor and often has 
sixty examinations in a month, has a bank 
account 


INTIMACY WITH 


It is a common. belief 


which would interest most 


that carries a rate book. 


anyone 
Nevertheless, there 
is a rapidity about his method which makes it 
unpracticable for solicitors. A steady 
but moderate pace is best adapted to the aver 
age agent and he will probably achieve the 
most satisfactory results by cultivating close 


most 


relations with his prospects. He may or may 


New York and Chicago, Thursd 


ay, April 
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not find it to his advantage to know that Au- 
gust Brown goes to dances or is a baseball 
enthusiast, but it is surely important for him 
to be aware that Brown, besides being a suc- 
cessful druggist, owns stock in a corporation 
that manufactures automobiles. 
sociates are possible applicants. 


Brown’s as- 
Information 
respecting private ventures seldom gets into 
the directory. If Green draws a salary as 
bank but operates a garage 
through a salaried manager, he is usually reti- 
cent about his with the garage. 
The agent must depend upon himself for a 
list of the side lines in which his prospects 
are engaged. 


cashier of a 


connection 


If an agent has not hitherto cultivated in 
timate relations with his prospects, it is best 
that he begin with those who appear to pos- 
It re- 
quires practice, resourcefulness and great self- 


sess a temperament similar to his own. 


control to arouse warmth in men who carry 
with them persistently the atmosphere of the 
North Pole. 

Having selected the most promising pros- 
pects, the solicitor should pay them real visits : 
the time limit of a visit cannot be definitely 
Much depends upon the particular cir- 
cumstances; how the prospect receives, etc. It 


fixed. 


is impossible to make a programme which 
However, if a solicitor 
wishes to acquire an ascendency over a pros- 


everyone can follow. 


inanities as the 
No rightly 
ducted conversation is ever a series of ques- 


must avoid such 


weather and high prices. 


pect, he 
con- 
tions and answers. Interrogations are proper 
enough on the examiner’s blank, and, if artful, 
they will sometimes launch a man upon a con- 
fidential revelation. 


VALUABLE CONVERSATION LEADERS 
The way to induce talkativeness in a pros- 
pect is to prime him with a story such as he 
As an illustra- 
tion: “A manufacturer told me the other day 
that he owns $100,000 worth of real estate in 


may be supposed to conceal. 


this citv, but hides it all through a trust com- 
pany.” “A doctor who appears to be entirely 
taken up with his practice makes most of his 
money buying and selling real estate. He op- 
erates through agents.” 

If a number of such primers are thrown out 
and the prospect has any disclosures to make 
he is almost certain to do so. 

The following scrap ef psychology may be 
When the agent describes the 


performance of another he appears to be ap- 


of interest: 

plauding him. The mere mention of another 
person is, in a sense, giving him exceptional 
treatment. It is calling attention to him, and, 
because it has this effect, it is likely to stimu- 


late another man to describe his own experi- 
ences. Nothing is so easily called up in hu- 
man nature as this desire to be advertised. 
Therefore, if a prospect has been quietly trying 
to develop a side line he will be tempted to 
relate his experience by hearing someone 
praised. When the agent has made a list of 
these clandestine enterprises he will be in a 
position to suggest additional insurance to the 
men who are behind them. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION 

An agent who has been writing applications 
in the Northwest for twenty-five years, long 
ago insured a newspaper man and _ placed 
additional policies upon his life as he pros- 
pered. The agent kept himself familiar with 
his client’s affairs and became, to a certain 
extent, his confidant. One day the newspaper 
man remarked: “I'll give you a little advance 
information: We're going to issue $100,000 in 
bonds and cut some ice.” 

Mr. Solicitor promptly suggested: “Why not 
protect the bonds with $100,000 of corporation 
insurance?” 

The newspaper man took the proposal under 
advisement and presently acted upon it. As 
life insurance solicitors are omnipresent the 
newspaper man probably would have given an 
application to someone sooner or later, but the 
point is that by keeping on intimate terms 
with him this agent had a grasp upon the 
business which no one else could shake off. 

It is possible to develop symptoms of life 
even in the most unresponsive prospects. Any- 
one who is successful in business is accessible 
through some avenue. A man can no more 
conduct a business to prosperity and surround 
himself with impenetrable barriers than a 
pugilist can win a fight without throwing 
down his guard occasionally. 


A PeErRSONAL EXPERIENCI 

I am intimately acquainted with a member 
of a firm of architects. As we find each other 
congenial, now and then we spend an evening 
over a chess board. He talks freely about the 
affairs of the firm, and in this way I learned 
that these architects have built two or three 
homes that have cost not less than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars each. One manufac- 
turer has furnished them with employment 
which, in the aggregate, would amount to one 
million dollars. It is obvious that the archi 
tects would find it difficult to refuse a favo: 
which was requested, even indirectly, by the 
manufacturer. All of the men that have spent 
large sums of money with the architects are 


avenues to them. In a situation of this kind 
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the psychology is so definite that the archi- 
tects would be impressed by the mere example 
of their clients. 

Some perverse natures can be spurred into 
action by a method that would fail utterly in 
nine cases out of ten. I recall a case which 
was something like this: An agent was per- 
sistently affable to an enigmatical prospect, 
whom he cultivated for two or three years, 
practically forcing him by suggestions to make 
remarks that were agreeable to himself. The 
agent was silent on the subject of insurance, 
never once hinting that he had any knowledge 
of the business. Finally the prospect was 
piqued. “Why is it,” the prospect inquired, 
“that you have never talked insurance to me?” 

“T have always supposed,” replied the agent, 
“that if you wanted insurance you would let 
me know. A man of your intelligence knows 
his own business well enough not to need any 
suggestions from me.” 

The application was written in less than 
three minutes. 


A GOOD START FOR 1917 
The Bristol General Agency 


Agents operating under the direction of John 
I. D. Bristol, general agent of The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company for the 
boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx, have 
reason to feel highly elated at the part they have 
played in contributing to the production of five 
millions of paid-for new business by the agency 
in the first quarter of 1917. There are any 
number of life insurance companies which do 
not write that amount in the course of a year, 
and a still larger number fall below the an- 
nual production of the agency alone. The in- 
erease over the corresponding quarter of last 
year is stated at 9.1 per cent. 

The success of this general agency is largely 
attributable to the methods of training agents, 
which have been successfully operated by Mr. 
Bristol for many _ years. Men entirely un- 
familiar with life insurance have an oppor- 
tunity in this agency to become experts in a 
comparatively brief space of time and to pro- 
cure applications in a manner which makes the 
work easy. There are no haphazard methods 
of soliciting encouraged. but each agent has 
his daily allotment given him of from ten to 
twenty calls for three-minute interviews. This 
is made possible by the accumulation of records 
concerning some 40,000 prominent possible ap- 
plicants in New York city. 

Every agent is fully protected in his work and 
earnings, inasmuch as commissions are paid 
only to men employed in the general agency 
and who are engaged in no other line of work. 
There are no part-time men in the Bristol 
agency, and no brokerage business is accepted. 
Full general agency commissions, less a collec- 
tion fee on renewals, are paid to all agents, 
thus affording a splendid opportunity to build 
up a good income. Many of the agents in the 
Bristol agency are veterans in the business 
while a large number of young men have won 
their spurs under its leadership. The young 
nan desiring to establish himself in a profita 
ble, pleasant line of occupation can do no better 
than to ally himself with this most success- 
ful ageney. 
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THE HANDY GUIDE, 1917 


Twenty-sixth Annual Edition Ready—Com- 
plete Showing of Premium Rates and 
Policy Forms—All Active Organizations 
Included—Enlarged and Improved. 


Before the next issue of THr SprECcTATOR 
reaches its readers deliveries will have been 
begun of the twenty-sixth annual edition of 
The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applica- 
tions and Policies. 

The active and experienced lite insurance 
man needs no argument to convince him of the 
great value of this work, which for twenty- 
five years has proven its usefulness as a correct 
guide to the plans of companies. This edition 
has been prepared along the lines which have 
proven so serviceable in the past, the most im- 
portant of which is the compact arrangement 
of all the data relating to any particular com- 
pany by itself. When information is required 
regarding the rates and plans of an individual 
company, a reference to the index locates the 
first page, and everything needed is instantly 
at hand. The time saved to the busy agent by 
such an arrangement is of itself worth more 
than many times the cost of the book. 

The general interest displayed in the subject 
of life insurance in these times makes it im- 
perative that every person engaged in the busi- 
ness should be fully informed upon the plans of 
the several companies actively competing for 
husiness. It :s not sufficient that an agent be 
familiar with the details respecting the older 
and larger organizations, for competition is 
likely to be just as keen when a representative 
of a younger company is encountered. A work 
such as The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies, therefore, must be 
designed for general circulation, so that an 
agent in any section of the country can in- 
stantly find the particulars relating to the great 
majority of the companies duly authorized to 
transact business there. In this respect The 
Handy Guide for 1917 fills the bill admirably, 
and is without a peer. No less than one hun- 
dred and seventy companies are presented 
within its covers, embracing not only every old 
company of note but also every organization 
that is displaying activity in the life insurance 
field, whether in its home State solely or in a 
more extended territory. 


CONTENTS OF THE Book 

The Handy Guide for 1917 contains all the 
leading forms of policies now issued by the 
various life insurance companies, special at- 
tention having been devoted to a complete 
showing of all forms issued since the publica- 
tion of last year’s edition. While, by the pub- 
lisher’s system of issuing supplements through- 
out the year, the work is kept up to date in the 
most important particulars, the complete re- 
vision of the work each year results in the 
presentation of much new data, amounting in 
this edition to considerably over one-third of 
the entire work, and covering premium rates, 
surrender values, policy forms and applications. 
The premium rates are most complete, cover- 
ing life, endowment, special and term con- 
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tracts, both participating and non-participating, 
Loan and surrender values, embracing Cash, 
paid-up and extended options, are given in a 
form which is unsurpassed for convenience of 
ready reference. All the options are shown at 
a glance, and for a sufficient number of years 
to answer all comparative purposes. Other 
features include a showing of annuity rates, 
industrial premiums and policies, the reserve 
basis for each company, and also the maximum 
amount of insurance each company carries on 
a single life. Complete monetary and mor- 
tality tables are presented, and nearly one hun- 
dred pages are devoted to tables showing the 
net premiums and reserves for the principal 
kinds of policies in use on both the Combined 
and American Experience Mortality Tables, 
with interest at 3, 3'4 and 4 per cent, also on 
term policies. 


A THorROUGHLY PracticAL Work 

Vhe Handy Guide for 1917 contains over 
1350 pages of practical, authentic and reliable 
information for life insurance managers, 
agents and field men generally. In its present 
form it represents the experience of many 
years in providing for the needs of the field 
workers, and gives in a volume of minimum 
size the maximum amount of information re- 
quired for prompt and ready use. 

A fine quality of paper is used, thereby keep- 
ing down the thickness of the book and render- 
ing it available for carrying in the pocket. An 
improved form of binding renders the work 
more flexible in its tine leather covers, and 
enables it to lie flat when opened at any page. 

The Handy Guide sells at the low price of 
$2.50 per copy, and the many testimonials as 
to its value, completeness and accuracy indi- 
cate that it is a remarkably profitable invest- 
ment. There is also a thumb-indexed edition, 
making it somewhat more complete for instant 
reference, which sells at $2.75 per copy. 

As usual, The Handy Guide will be kept up 
to date during the ensuing year by means of 
three supplements, issued at intervals of three 
months, containing the latest policies and rates 
promulgated by the various companies, the 
charge for the supplements to subscribers for 
the book being 25 cents each, or 75 cents for 
the set. Purchasers of The Handy Guide will 
find it to their advantage to subscribe in ad- 
vance for the book with supplements, the total 
charge for which is $3.25, or, if the thumb- 
indexed edition is desired, $3.50. 

Every ‘agent desirous of achieving success 
should immediately procure a copy of the 1917 
edition of this invaluable work. <All orders, 
accompanied by remittance, will receive prompt 
attention, and must be addressed to The Spec- 
tator Company, 135 William street, New York. 


W. M. McConnell ‘Transferred 

W. M. McConnell, vice-president of the West- 
ern Union Life of Spokane, who for the last five 
years has had his headquarters in Spokane, 
will take charge of the agency force in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Utah, with headquarters al 
Los Angeles. True Uncapher, who has been at 
the head of the Seattle office of the company for 
ten years, has been elected vice-president of 
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ihe company, to succeed the late Charles Tim- 
blin. Mr. Uneapher will have charge of the 
agencies in Washington and Oregon, formerly 
under the supervision of Mr. Timblin. R. M 
Malpas, vice-president, has been given the agen 
cies of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and South 
Dakota, part of which was under the direction 
of Mr. McConnell. 


Status of New York Legislation 

ALBANY, April 11.—The Senate Insurance 
Committee has reported favorably the bill of 
Senator Towner, amending Sections 16 and 95 
of the Insurance Law, relative to the acquisition 
by insurance companies of shares of their stock 
and the conversion of a_ stock life insurance 
corporation into a mutual life insurance cor- 
poration. 

The Assembly Insurance Committee has re- 
ported favorably the bill of Assemblyman Cof- 
fey, amending Section 245 of the Insurance Law 
by providing that the provisions of Article 7, 
relative to fraternal benefit societies, shall not 
be so constructed as to affect or apply to the 
Supreme Lodge, Order of Sons of Italy in 
America, Inc. The bill is now on the order of 
third reading in the House. 

The Senate has advanced to third reading the 
hill of Senator Halliday, adding new Subdivi- 
sion 4 to Section 231 of the Insurance Law, by 
authorizing fraternal benefit societies to pro- 
vide in their constitution and by-laws for the 
payment of death or annuity benefits upon the 
lives of children between the ages of two and 
eighteen, and to authorize branches for such 
children; but membership in loeal lodges shall 
not be required of the children. The bill pre- 
scribes a scale of maximum benefits and makes 
other provisions. The House has advanced to 
third reading Assemblyman Perlman’s. similar 
bill. 

The Senate has passed the bill of Assembly- 
man Coffey, amending Section 84 of the insur- 
ance law by providing that the legal minimum 
standard for valuation of annuities, issued after 
January 1, 1907, shall be McClintock's ‘‘Tables of 
Mortality Among Annuitants,”’ with interest at 
four per cent instead of at three and one-half 
per cent. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading 
the bill of Assemblyman Coffey, amending Sec- 
tion 96 of the Insurance Law by providing that 
policies of insurance, the premiums on which 
are based on any mortality table showing a 
higher rate than the American experience rate 
of mortality, shall not be included in determin- 
ing the amount of new business of a life insur- 
ance company. It strikes out the provisions 
that industrial policies, issued on the weekly 
premium plan, shall not be so included, 


Travelers Club Plans 


John E. Ahern, secretary of the accident de- 
partment of the Travelers, was recently elected 
president of the Travelers Club, which is com- 
posed of about 800 men employees of the home 
office, Hartford, Conn. The other officers were: 
Vice-president, C. C. Washburn; recording sec- 
retary, Francis J. O’Neil; financial secretary. 
M. I. Hart; treasurer, J. P. Carroll; historian, 
R. L. Hills. There is still talk of organizing a 
military regiment from the ranks of the Travel- 
ers Club. 

The new president, Mr. Ahern, said that, al- 
though it was without a clubhouse at present. 
it would be provided with splendid quarters in 
the new building which the Travelers is erect- 
ing. The plans call for a library and reading 
room, a pool and billiard room, a card room 
and a committee room, and these are to be so 
arranged that for gatherings they can be thrown 
into a large assembly hall. 
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| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters | 


“Has the plumber 
finished his work yet?” “O yes, over two 


Somewhere [I saw this: 
hours ago. Ile is almost ready to leave.” 
Paid from the time he left the shop two miles 
away—75ce. per—wwalked both ways—stayed 
two hours doing nothing—stopped at Casey's 
fora nip (was tired)—! Shades of Hercules! 


And yet the customer jad to pay—Of 
course, the plumber got Ais pay, whether he 
worked or not. .Vot so, our /ife underwriter. 
—He must work, if he would win. If he 
stays three minutes atter his man signs up 
he’s liable to lose his commish. Not knowing 
when to shut up and get out has feozled many 
a fine job of work. Any solicitor who comes 
the plumber act and hangs around two hours 
after his work is done, ought to be ham-strung, 
by cracky! 

“My wife’s father is rich. He told me only 
last Sunday that, in his will, he had arranged 
to put $50,000 in trust for my wife and each 
of our two children. What in h—1I do I 
want of life insurance?” That's right, my boy, 
you should worry! Ask your wife for a little 
spending money now and then. Perhaps she 
can get her dad to “cough up” when she e.r- 
plains to him that it isn’t necessary for you to 
work.—Perhaps!—And then get you an old 
clay pipe and enjoy the weed—No money? 
Ask Mary for a few cents to buy some 
Durham.—Sure!—No, those socks of yours 
aren't fit to wear, but your father-in-law will 
not see Mary suffer and she won't see you 
suffer. Suffering cats'’—You good-for-nothing 
parasite! 
saved—refusing te 


Living on what some one else has 


provide for your own be- 
cause you are a blood sucker—waiting for a 
dead man's shoes that you can take life easy. 
hecause you niarried well—Go to! It would 
serve you right if Mary would take the rolling 
pin and put you to sleep—Now look here! 
Suppose the old man refused to support you 
suppose he didn’t have $150,000 to leave the 
family when he died, or anything else but 
debts—suppose Mary and the children were 
absolutely. dependent—suppose a dozen other 
conditions—how would you ever look your 
dear ones in the face, if you allowed them to 
carry the risk on all these “supposes”. —Get 
hbusy—-do your duty—wait for no man, no 
thing—protect those loved ones—work like the 
devil to care for them nozw—and if, when the 
“old man” dies he should leave your wife and 
children a competence, you have the respect 
of the family and yourself because vou have 
been “on the job” like a man. 

“T have a good salary—some money mm the 
bank—fine health—one daughter in High 
School, another in College—we are all happy 

I don't need life insurance.’—Fool! The 


very next day he tried to pick up a pen on his 


desk—-and couldn't!—He tried to call some- 
hody—and couldn't! — Stroke—sure thing !— 
Couldn't work—salary stopped—'nother stroke 
in three months—dead in tao weeks after. 
Money in bank all used up—girls had to Jeave 
school—-home sold under mortgage foreclosure 
mother doing dressmaking.—‘“Fine health!” 
Man!—Say, boys and girls, ask the person 
you are trying to interest one hundred and 
forty-nine (149) (do you sense the number?) 
questions about aches, pains, diseases, troubles, 
fainting spells, dizziness, discharges from ear, 
blood pressure, palpitation of heart, habits, 
ete.—Such keen questioning (as you can do), 
will make that individual think soberly at least. 
It won't be any joke. First you know, you will 
hear “IVhat ts your rate at 42?”°—There she 
blows! R. O. Tictos. 


The Life Agent 

Are you a “Life Underwriter” ? 

Then proud you may be, my friend; 
No single other profession 

Has more beneficent end. 
The work you're doing is lasting, 

Is based on theories grand, 
Blest by the widow and orphan, 

Respect will always command. 


The seed you're sowing means comfort 
Where otherwise “tares” might grow; 
“Twill bud and blossom in beauty, 
Will drive out sorrow and woe; 
“Twill cheer the hearts of bereaved ones 
When husband, father ts dead, 
Make joy flow on as a river, 
Will gladden both heart and head. 


Gives you a larger conception 
Of duty man owes to man: 
Leads your thoughts in a channel 
That only insurance can. 
\ideth a man to be thrifty, 
Filleth his heart with content, 
Conveys a message of comfort— 
With true beneficence blent. 


No work brings more satisfaction, 
No calling brings more delight, 
The harvest that follows effort 
Dismisses poverty’s blight. 
Keeps you in touch with your fellows, 
Broadens and brightens your life, 
Blesses your home and delighteth 
“Kiddies” and dutiful wife. 
Avueustus TREADWELL. 


Northwest Congress Plans Taking Shape 
The Northwest Congress of Life Under- 
writers, which will hold its second annual meet- 
ing at Des Moines on May 17 and 18, has an- 
nounced that programme plans are well under 
way. The meeting, under the auspices of the 
lowa Life Underwriters Association of Des 
Moines, will be of interest to agents, associa- 
tion members and company executives. Special 
entertainment will be provided for the ladies, to 
whom an urgent invitation is sent. 

—The California Life is being organized at bos 
Angeles by L. M. George, L. F. Doerr and M 


MeFadden, 
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FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1916 OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following tabulation shows the aggregate of life insurance business transacted in the United States for 1916, and the financial condition of the companies as of 
January 1, 1917. The figures are compiled from the sworn reports of the regular life insurance companies, made to the various Insurance Departments, and are issued 
in advance of any State Department report: 
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Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. . sa) Ose 274,260 152,374 92,,610 102,547 6,903 59 475 650 re 3152 373 sub 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City, Utah.. ss 1,759,881 373,704 596,882 697,096 157,375 156,749 6; 3 32/971 17,527 010! 2,112'396 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Del.. sdiewelbes Pixteiaves 2,114,775 1,142,098 473,395 679,936 123.050 344233 3 (029, 104, 16 "325,654. 15,320'587 
Cotton States Life, Memphis, REND ae. aces } 205,840 131,891 41,640 57,472 12,771 51.022 °359 950)! 1.231.781 | i 169,051 
Dakota Life, Watertown, S. D...............-+00005: 1,262,540 392,373 303,199 365,714 85,137 207,301! 3, 116,695. 10,480,531 | $59,814 
Detroit Liie, Detroit, Mich............ seun ate Oates 579,985 122,482 325,043 384.889 54.210 332940 143.138 9°634.500 2.43508) 
Elkhorn Life & Acc., Puree PR ie eatcca. 5-6 er 209,266 8,417 74,895 $5,262 23,783 399 610,208 27995, 680) 203/430 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Ia............ seers eeeel 19,890,951 2,741,997 3,811,856 4,871,759 1,785,017 2 903 "663 26,226 391 | us. 320, 458 17,965,336 
j ” ’ y 
Equitable Life of U. S., New York........ a 562,862,952 92,216,061 59,438,277 85,626,540 58,915,422 70,772,946 217,527,541 1,607,089 581) 77,203,528 
Equitable Life, Washington, D. C....... sscgiies trees 586,766 129,080 ® 359,990 391,379 112,788 312.574 63,895,705 68,388,229} 61,125,847 
: 312,57: ee 
Egreka Life, Baltimore, Md.........6..005.650.0000% 427,530 67,307 318,889 338.314 98,203 pian ‘ ~ cal ToD Tl on 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita, Kan...... petteteeeees 991,128 454,615 442,656 509,709 81927 331499 52 551°232| 14°514°886, 3°312.902 
Farmers and Traders Life, Syracuse, Sk. aN eer ee 295,619 242319 51.857 66,392 2'500 apr ae 000! 1/338" "750, 304730 
Farmers Life, Denver, Col... ....0.... Ege c@r are 2,288,614 382,041 101,121 1,774,388 16,819 123,450 1,587 ,302| 16,689,093 r14,140/510 
Farmers National, Chicago, BME on, reer 422.936 323,004 124,692 192.835 19,928 139°047 2°523,000! 4119500 1 "092. 730 
Federal Life, Chicago Sees Sa ee eS Ce 3,914,445 463,543 694,598 902.730 340,446 637878 4205" 773 29'507'849 | “905, 
Federal Union, Cincinnati, O........... ¢ : Seine 163,393 137,144 42,358 68,216 1.839 $8.791 1,513,870 c1,390,016 1,335,516 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.. .....| 32,181,517, 3,837,289 «4,908,741 6,792,150, 4,697.88 seunees| seen 13903825) By 
Fidelity Reserve, North Platte, Neb........ a lee 36,390 11,600 30,230 31,320 "$233 “28/939 499,000 "9625500 "209/500 
First National Life, Pierre, S. D.. baipene 735,039 242,201 205,034 245,818 63.736 79 449 917: s MDD 797 201 999 
Forest City, Rockford, Ill. —— 318,747 113,008 107,868 122/656: 36,896 aot met et rete 8 458 
Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth, Texas.. ve 835,801 190,125 269,381 311,645 48,607 168,682 2,943,728 8,688,041 1,355,414 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. . ; ONY 7,852,613 257.912 1,658,088 2,050,766 850/521 1,438,630 11,377,775 55,158,919 4'877,304 
Gate City, Greensboro, Se Oo ; : 56,231 30,12 166,866 169,746 48,024 162304 51.630,979 | 51306533 $349°700 
Gem City, Dayton, O............... 182,695 113,168 51,964 60,405 1,338 o. - eat 
George Washington Life, Charleston, Wa. ccsn as. 1,359,279 301,711 304.316 389,958 109,955 218 0 2 383 4 4351 oon ace _< 
German American, Burlington, Ia. wee 3, Abo 307.169 29 026 182.309 199,248 46,211 1 1/909 '038| 5,095,097 | 1,042'481 
German American, Omaha, Neb.. betes 617,954 34,393 295,208 330,308 76,713 246,225 3,149,782) 10,736,815 1,526,112 
Germania Life, New York........... ‘ 53,795,043 6,424,603 6,286,790 8,953,310 5,768,910 7.639. = 21,061, 120) 158,793,290 7/872,194 
German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo..,... 1,197,483 198,721 186,152 250,077 78,335 145.727 9 5.702.923: 442 
Gibraltar Life, Paris, Texas......... ba es 325.334 19 1019 60/398 101-782 18.747 73808 gy 352 eee yo 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa..... : ion 1,419,609 521,062 288,054 355,622 $2,855 205,409 1,885,075 7’982'600 1 189,119 
Globe Life, Salina, Kan*. ..... ' cieecs : 252714 247,300 37,078 598,237 Bias 55 947 1 003. 9711 1/003 271 1.003.271 
Grange Life, Lansing, Mich 348,548 263,161 90,481 118,734 6,154 81,510 1,975,284) 3,011,801 1,519,693 
Great Northern Life, Grand Forks, S.D.......... 297,610 166,491 74,985 89,751 10.938 48,676 917,000 2°768,500 "530,500 
Great Northern Life, Wausau, — Beth us ous peated ius 823,096 257,894 230,221 276,112 74257 176,886 2 1,750,786 
Great Republic, Les Angeles, eat... bec 839,976 576,878 316,504 388,651 109,674 oe Rey beer 1077070 
Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala...... 655,438 254,242 164,273 205,957 65,749 128823 1102500 4.946.769 248,195 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas. . Rees ake 2.639.951 609.954 1,161/295 1,379'331 288.178 886.464 13,609,083 41,604,065 6,131,131 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, [a........... seat ore 651,064 125,264 231,851 260,661 48,160 162,406 2,453,546 115,725 
Guaruian Lite, Madison, Wis....... 510,481 176,175 181,598 2057295 31.080 ior 7eo eyes gen 1230987 
Gulf Coast, Gulfport, Miss................. 2... 239,075 181,932 42,476 65,212 18.700 7,249 "641,356 1,471,979 448,776 
Home Life, New York, N. ¥............ veasececeee — 82,821'463 1,850,922 4,489,378 6,127,839 3,536,233 5,123.913 18,496,684, — 133,493'328 7,833,155 
Home Life, Philadelphia....... sad 955,337 198,124 615,035 657.71 = £91 7A, 63,285,261 611,394,834 1/208, "184 
5, 515,095 357,710 187,579 521,660 03,205,358 67,215,587 bl 357888 


Home Mutual, Topeka, Kan.. ; 315,486 43,943 142,799 169,154 17,372 62,116 &82,888 5,206,640 323,469 
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April 12, 1917 
TRANS. 
NAME AND LOC 


ATION ©F 


COMPANY 


—— 


Idaho State, Boise, Ida.. 
Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn. . 


Indiana National, Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, 
Intermediate Life, Evansville, 
Inter-Mountain, Salt Lake City 
International, St. Louis. . 
Inter-Southern Life, L ouisville, 


lowa Life, Waterloo, Ia....... 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, 


John Hancock, Boston, Mass. . 


ey 
Ind.. 
Ind.. 


Ky 


N. 


Kansas City Life, ag oe City, Mo... 


—— Life, Tope ka, 


La Fayette Life, La F canthe, Ind.. 


Lafayette Mutual, Lumberton, N. 
Lamar Life, Jackson, AME x cece ‘ 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va... 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.. 


Lincoln Reserve, Birmingham, 
Louisiana State, Shreveport, L 


Ala. 


a. 


Lutheran International, c hicago, I Tle. 


Manhattan Life, New 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md 


York, N-Y¥.. 


AC TIONS — OF 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, “Mass 


Merchants Life, Burlington, Ia 


Methodist Ministers, Boston, Mass. . 


Metropolitan Life, New York, 


Michigan Mutual Life, Detroit, 


Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma 


N.Y... 
Mich 


a City, Okla 


Midland Ins. Co., St. Paul, Minn.. 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo...... , 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio...... 


Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb.... 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Pa 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, 
Montana Life, Helena, Mont.. 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 


ul, Minn... 
Mo.. 


MW hss... 


Mutual of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.. 


National Fidelity, Sioux City, 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 


la .* 


National of Montana, Butte, Mont... 


National of U. S. of A., Chicag 


o, Ill. 


New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass... 


New World Life, Spokane, Wash....... ya 
aero a eere scohacats 


New York Life, New York, N. 
Niagara Life, Buffalo, N. Y. 


North American Life & Cas. , Minne: apolis, “Mina. 


North American Life, Chicago, 


li Seen 


North Carolina Mutual, Durham, N.C. 


Northern Assurance Co., 
Northern Life, Seattle, Wash. 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Occidental Life, Albuque rque, N. M 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, ¢ 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, 
Ohio State, C ‘olumbus, O 


al. 
Ohio... 


Oklahoma National, Oklahoma, City, Okla. 


Old Colony Life, Chicago, Ill 


Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis... 


Omaha Life, Omaha, Neb.* 
Oregon Life, Portland, Ore 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, CH eee 


Pan American Life, New Orlea 


Peninsular Guardian Life, Detroit, 


Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphiz 
Peoples Life, Chicago 
Peoples Life, 


Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill....... 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, 
Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D. 


ns, La. 
Mich 
R, Pa... 


Frankfort, Ind.... 


ae 


Conn 


Pioneer Life. Kansas City, Mo.... 


Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pittst 
Postal Life, New York. 
Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb... 


sburs Pa ee 


Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Presbyterian Min. Fund, Phila 


Protective League, Decatur, III 


lelphia, Pa 


Protective Life, Birmingham. Ala.. 


Provident Life and Trust Co., 


Prudential, Newark, N. J.. 


Phila lel; rhia 


Provident Life, Des ede. Ia. 


Providers Life, Chicago, HI.t. 


Public Savings, Indianapolis, Ir 
Puritan Life, Providence, R. I. 


rd. 


Quick Payment Old Line, Bonne Terre, Mo 


Register Life, Davenport, Ia. 


Reliable Life, New Orleans, La.. 


nt pal Mich:....... 


Pa. 
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LIFE [INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1916.--Continued 
Total Surplus Premiums Total Total ie Besness | Ww hole 
Admitted (Assigned and _ Received Total Income! Payments to Disburse- Paid for in hanes? in 
Assets Unassigned) in Year. in Year Policyholders ments in Year (Includ- Force 
Jan. 1. Jan. 1 in Year. Year. ing io mer Jan. 1. 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
6: 36,229} 225,000 322,084) 372,629 59,980 210,802 10,023,054) 
12,950 ,908| 1,757,888 2,419,487) 3,060,727 1,362,596 2,198,415 80,280,590) 
» 
452,268! 240,426 211,283 269,814 17,466 265,232 Forres | 
1,704,221 520,525 356, 723) 488,808 173,780 342,066 12,546, 409| 
949,237 ”5 1.618 341, 624| 397,330 96,230 233,698 11 "812'320 
1,040,823} 242,711 202,494 252,754 70, 915 ) 166,431 6,747,971 
462,088 170,544 229,801 264,383 180,144 756, 6,357,403 
6,714,751 725,422 1,814,341 2,859,543 8¢ "131 16,634,510 51,847,787} 
1,448,360 966,487 965,199 1,298,620 665,812 ,98 19,542,486 36,260, az2) 
306,344 104,972 $2,472 100,575 14,491 52,430 796,667 3,048, 289| 
7,376,277 1,186,144 1.742,397! 2,132,149 585,499 1,139,996 11,592,412 50,726,743) 
141,304,447) 11,706,327 30,847,214 37,606,720, 15,652,770 24,235,610 121.322 707,408. 984.100) 
7,004,714 585,774 2,798,176) 3,303 ,437 1,062,499 2,181,422 25,904,128 88,2 
762,119 674,325 65,922! 261,859 1,285 87,561 1,393,963 1,884,381: 3| 
1,240,946 240,072 326,795! 391,011 108,634 241,404 2,161,811 10,244,735 
40,568} 3,185 22'964| 23,853 4,257 (hy, Te 4| 
662,155} 173,809 180,687 | 219,446 50,670 122,612 1,950,400 
14,464,717) 2,284,280 3,986,002 4,718,831 1,302,922 3,037,206 rs rity poh | 
2,988,621 350,599 973,068 1,137,479 256,632 636,665 9'324.739 or 
141,832 123,682 155,311 21,735 131,071 2,080,300 582.9% 50| 
313,705 82,539 103,673 14,634 61,741 1,073,250 3,453,566 
120,326 5,935 ot | eee 76,665 203,000 203,000) 
i 487,092 1,787,869) 2,845,426 162,150 2,963,365 4,555,546 60,058, 189} 
3,662,17: 3| 503,479 407,871 589,597 352,487 509,615 2,101,374 13,221,912 2| 
93,240 377) 7,731,672 13,245,808) 17,996,834 8,780,614 11,809,205 58,421,657 410,166,920) 
1,623,241) 282,715 858,013 950,067 404,641 766,664 2,829,734 50,104,102! 
137,566} 2,655 60,796 66,519 42,154 50,773 5 y - me pt 723} 
. x4 | Py > BOT 24C 317,840,425 ~ 70,668 
608,097,634 38,910,874 125,261,318 152,387,597 52,175,603 87,607,349 €279,016,103, 1,450,061 '328| 
12,841,896| 1,187,338 1,639,343 2,268,351 1,255,729 1,828,856 9,103,287 57,219,149 
326,365} 123,910 91,582 105,926 30,421 103,819 3,3 _ 413 
535,529} 230,239 107,271 136,173 16,243 69,271 28 
757,384 | 162,256 329.682) 382,904 100,328 246,360 
2,220,535 408,157 762,995 866 433 139 883) 407 136 
857,105] 64,009 247,462 289,342 57,587 146,856 272 85,7 
5,231,981 643,550 1,015,278 1,284,016 501,394 858,707 7,033,926 31. 342 2,609 
14,142,964; 2,666. 507 4,180,880 4,985,867 1,328,745 2,950,444 41,418,444 129,199,279 
1,497,331 | 600,769 577,915 696,367 | 123,296 409,471 6,233,640 16,014,759 
204,562,348 15,254,470. 29,178,043! 39,733,187) 21,015,157. «26,400,400 —- 108,286,855 $30,768,806! 
624 530 044 98,108,118 61,906,085 91,800,916 68,654,844 80,864,774 184,218,013 1,687,797 ,276} 
1,591,517) 475,853 547,281 623,175) 192,324 $36,2. 39 65,669,301 617,747,294 
331,114| 290,958 183,340) 306,190 1,000 179,172 5,045,689 5,035,939} 
66,832,323 10,653,435 7,839,960 11,083. 387 6,846,100 8,581 9 is 27 0! 52, 17 3 212,037,400 
562,292} 209,811 148,009 200,885 52,956 3,888,480 
14,294 766) 1,556,910 2,795, 194| 3,461,945 1,557,391 83,105,277 
79,095,500! 6,071,971 11,067,837 14,774,267 7 750,210 773 337,404,704 
1,910,921 1,703,180 204,558 327,052 47,754 310382 230 6,102,075 
866,988,842 138,762,415 96, 159 821 137,680,256 81,415,138 278,102,685 2,511,607 ,274 
1,576 023 116,130 171,098 337,924 229,596 1,246,626 8,384,544 
204,939) 165,714 ~ 9,970 19,907 314 132,000 519,750 
3,415,655 857,027 904,764 1,097,209 288,352 686,862 7,764,428 31,748,132 
232,954 23,591 480,117 501,198 209,436 456,816 66,669 522 68,259,549 
1,217 500 131,850 363,240 433,390 92,389 218,122 2,831,752 13,707,102 
1,285,222] 183,505 524,207 596,849 196,889 479,376 5,205,522 13,212,735 
363,084,218 24,522,005 51,899,489 70,666,053 2,442,088 y 158,164,545 1,505,464,984 
5,303,802 $29,609 1,446;708 1,713,113 399,899 11,427,146 $2,190,750 
780,980 174,936 252,792 299,672 5 : 418 9,288,629 
1,351,897 $41,028 . 0, 388 f. 381,206 25,608 
1,243,66: 2 687,317 355,440 64,7. 33 180, 142 2,296,614 8,560,037 
1,160,007 283,670 434,399 82,476 232,334 2'$49/121 10,708,924 
1 065 5 ,067| 394,564 287,258 350,176 55,795 180,299 8,431,266 
176,306 278,357 348,420 ‘ ¢ 269,456 8,515,573 
905,2 279,073 348,992 29,975 163,127 3 O16. 805 ) 9,431,004 
14,162 31,712 51,427 31,736 336,000 386,000 
227,194 332,945 390,055 99,418 209,487 2.592.019 10,502,444 
3,854,075 6,146,701 8,195,253 3,443,763 5,310,694 25,073,909 171,913,618 
1,341,791 1,402'339 3,301,979 537,028 1 141,837 10,608,058 40 446,446 
168,560 55,579 69,925 85 51,635 106,000 if 
172, 496, 4 4. 4) 23,633,605 25,312 035 ) 34,075,387) 23 426,618 102, 216 505 
754,110) 280,007 207,618 405,629) 59,453 326,724 b1274.015 bU577. 105 
$47,832 169,763 273,394 315,859] 60,840 148,605 2,031 566 8,660,352 
1,349,351 184,947 539,372 609,651 90,121 332,452 17,301,460 
5,023,370 907,277 967,646 1,230,769 398,584 756,578 27 664,642 
42,393,350 3,083,411 6,280,042 $8,667,108 1 S10; 531 6,477,038 179,815,823 
1,129,376 240,634 537,548 593,304 308,496 18, 767 924 
413,154 117,509 79,884 101,647 109,614 
24,001,571 1,636,055 3,278,725 4,419,696 5 
9,618,763 374,315 1,400,051 1,957,347 
200,079 128,920 95,327 139,781 
623,296 115,382 276,921 302,661 1,894,136 
7,826,172 904,306 1,010,193 1,331,861 2,792,703 
476,313 199,085 580,029 614,033 302,942 522,862 6,998,200 23,190,052 
764,492 250,135 197,861 249,622 40,360 137,180 1,577,375 6,312,831 
94,631,505 11 216,669 12,504,778 17,196,177 9,669,929 12,307,091) 52,170,606 353,127 209 
F °° =~ =< 2¢ > oF . ee ae be 8 b1851. 862 5 
132,019,823} 35,145,298! 99,990,191, 119,009,968} 47,278,096 78,531,155 pct cL ae 
235,353 142,833 96,511 108,077 9,737 72,196 1,404,745 3 316265 
- $4,685 ds 
167,512 143,600 87,605 390,755 7.768 296,228 yr 7 oe pai 
noe ‘ ‘ | = 2 510,051,902 614, 268,650 
oa ceol ‘ ,051, 
575,619 300,743 404,996 424,209) 78,089 346,535 1.443.140 2835,206 
530,833 171,183 100,730 129,126 36,076 72,378 391,088 
38,818 23,642 37,223 39,916 8,550 29,278 1,351,017 
1,880,382 126,004 390,678 196,288 201,073 293,023 1,971,875 
35,903 35,342 5,283 8,468 494 10,036 $6,107 














Gain ip 


Amount in 


_Force 
in Year. 





z 
2,011,905 
4,223,030 

€1,397,131 
6250,235 
—726,805 
1,741,399 
—587,731 
975,901 
6,762,900 
1,910,461 


$75,001 

5,205,873 

658,307,110 

€38,031,220 

11 106,060 
1 081,81 





918,232 
68,447,452 
€5,049,059 

5,982,120 


1,427,200 
630, 066 


101,348 
5116,824,630 
€169,116,022 

3,188,526 


397, 517 





<2 143, 661 
2,318,886 
wi 
69,309,639 
51,259,159 


61,645,944 
5,035,939 
11,050,279 
_ 205, ,000 





56.392 
1 808" 765 
1,424,759 

950,434 
1,782,004 
386,000 
1,408,988 
11,253,916 
723,178,767 
133,613 
52,643,2 
€2,466,365 
6967,341 
1,109,621 











620 
7,189,907 
LASL,S16 
065,825 
book 438 

3027) 


2ib 


1,519,365 
817,739 
23,435,601 
6156,573,906 
€126,340,934 
860,692 
61,903,677 
1,350,500 
b2 ,081,308 
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IRANSACTIONS Or LIFE INSU Ré ANCE COMP ANIES OF THE UNITED 
otal tSurplus Preniu ns Total 
NAME AND LOCATION ©} Admitted Assigned an‘ Received Total Incone Payments to 
COMPANY Assets Unassigned) in Year in Year Policyholders 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1. in Year. 
$ 3 $ $ $ 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg......... 6,373,812 1,324,718) 2,267,644 2,562,383 616.390 
Reserve Loan Life, i: Ind. 4,172,547 312,428) 1,163,054 1,383,674 531,115 
Rockford Life, Rockford : 330,803 157,997 100,5: 114,806 12,893 
Royal Union Life, SS En Se re 6, — 388 593,498 1,575,680, 2,008,115 676,723 
St. Joseph Life, St. Joseph, Mo........ Soho cease 0,636 173,908 124,603 138,323 8,634 
San Jacinto Life, Beaumont, Tex... , Snags telaetexd 308 019 171,505 66,415 98,659 4,143 
Scandia Life, Chicago, Ill.......... — imine wees 2,536,936 664,007 903,359 1,026,304 353,277 
Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa....... ioe eee 2,466,667 424,941 636,384 766,263 256,643 
Security Life of America, Chicago, Tete Se: 2,854 606) 442,348 568,675 704,258 218,508 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, N.Y anu aes 8,097,354) 517,679 ,766,625 2,137,751 1,096,206 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb................ ‘ 1,558,046 358,577) 259,706 325,865 69,623 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, | ees RO OLS 429,373 319,592 43,540 po | ee 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, S.C. Rratilad wesc 738,991 97,059 228,126 274,247 101,867 
Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C. 2,308,842) 738,252 556,375 643,007 156,721 
Southern States Life, Atlanta. Ga. 2,006,731) 207,463) 611,842) 712,353 230,439 
Southern Union Life, Waco, Texas. . rareanec Be Sas 50,653 215,684! 145,023) 182,563 34,911 
Southland Life, Dallas, Tex.. es bik eee 2,499,076 406,468} 776,983 | 920,220 232,733 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas...... naleeriat aoa 4,429,156 914,822) 1,086,131! i 253,185 
Standard Life, Atlanta, Ga...... iGaohantes ; : 245,170 123,883) 114,794 20,938 
Standard Life, Des Moines, Ia......... s sacar dio dR 303,781 53,919} 180,246 18,418 
Standard, Pittsburg, Pa....... _— 1,577,400 416,355 387,582 468,175 134,050 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind....... Shea 17,550,940 2,860,401 2,764,042; 3,778,357 1,572,123 
State Life, Great Falls, Mont........... 216,804 165,465 193 98,721 8,321 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass... — 91,675,248 4,757,549 7,025,526 9,520,474 », 148,854 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md.... Asta state 871,880 177,632) 513,694 549,226 89,159 
Texas Life, Waco, Texas........ Fe fus3 untae 1,326,074 288,552! 301,935 382/959 159.491 
Toledo Travelers, Toledo, Ohio................. 212,852) 114,474) 60,819 72,105 21,698 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn..... . Dredg eeeemenee 89, 910, 218 7,367, 230] 13. Peter 18,476,372 6,650,621 
Twin City Life, St. Paul, Cea 204.606 29,556 39,634 468 
Two Republica, El Paso, Tex... 0.0.05... ..c00ccecees 348,782 162, 019} 80,895 91,605 29,335 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, O........ 114,684,245 a aes 9751 113,650 23,644,524 i 3 ,854,301 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me..... 19,096,395 44596! 2,289,603 3,172,087 Zi 528,; 543 
Union Pacific, Portland, Ore...... 52,764 oa8 790) 106,231 147,754 30,235 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N.H.............. 1,216,249) 304,638) 170,927 545,076 55,082 
United States Life, New York .......... 7,492,651; 481,886} 733,022 1,135,650 994,214 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn... 2,651,340) 332,046) 699,227 861,227 283,512 
West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal........ 3,027,943 356,343) 1,347,718 1,558,598 386,332 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 11,932,037 1,140,260) 3,965,154 4,485,711 1,144,812 
Western Life, Des Moines, Ia...... 384,797 233,564! 155,376 193,024 14,105 
Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind................. .... 302,776; 76,756 95,070 15,568 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal.................. 2,520,013 1 775,981 992,702 187,657 
Western Union, Spokane, Wash. ee 2,406, | 875,609 1,055,039 217,161 
Wichita Southern Life, Wichita Falls, Tex... 609,455 252,799 307,576 40,726 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis.... 446,073 91,601 117,599 35,815 
Wisconsin National Life, os. Wis. 1,113,733 232,738 280,183 50,506 
Wyoming Life, Cheyenne, i 323,940 36,413 62,498 5,147 
Totals for 1916 (223 Cos.).... 5,548,337,755 699,852,628) 845,695,068} 1,123,369,937| 555,171,002 
EROTERSE SD NDIG. wiciscciicenastccs serve ss teens | OM 357,501,830 36,063,269 61,364,194 80,732,403 10,399,227 
Aggregates, December 31, 1915 (235 Cos 5,190,835,925 663,789,359) 784,330,874 1,042,962,534] A771,775 
Aggregates, December 31, 1914(250 Cos $,940,383,344 665,998,682 748,982,363} 988,102,214) 510,006,015 
Aggregates, December 31, 1913 (259 Cox $,658.712.995 624,475,497 925,310,592) 468,919,990 


Aggregates, December 31, 1912 
Aggregates, December 31, 1911 (235 Cos 


(248 Cos 


* Commenced business in 1916. + Including capital 


The Mortality of Business 


been written on the mor- 
study of ‘‘business mor- 
tality’’ is comparatively new, although the very 
idea of business insurance presupposes the idea 
of ‘‘business mortality.’’ As between human mor- 
tality and business mortality, however, there is 
this important distinction from the standpoint of 
insurance: Man can only live his allotted time, 
regardless of the amount of insurance he may 
carry, although it is to be admitted that the 
very thought of the latter may add a few years 
to his life; while the life of a business may be 
prolonged indefinitely, to which purpose the 
whole plan of business insurance is dedicated. 

According to the revised roster of the Asso- 
ciation of Centenary Firms, there are at the 
present time but fifty-five firms and corpora- 
tions in America which are at least 100 years 
old, and which have come down the male line 
of descent in one family. Of this number of 
antediluvian enterprises more than half are 
located in the State of Pennsylvania. Perhaps 
the most widely-known of these fifty-five one- 
family centenarians are Brown Brothers, 


While volumes have 
tality of mankind, the 


bankers, and the du Ponts, the world’s greatest 
manufacturers of explosives. The 
Hudson Bay Company. 

printed by 


oldest is the 
The roster of the asso- 


ciation was Christopher Sower, of 


4,407,957 ,949 


4,162,644,712 


715,346,694 
| 


621,931,115 672,758,269) 893,125,241 447,204,975 


603,250,431 632,116,950 S34.413,254 $14,264,796 


The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in 


ry Including reinsurance. 


Sower, which for 179 years has 
printing industry in Phila- 
interesting things, the 
oldest wooden man 


the family of 
been engaged in the 
delphia. Among other 
booklet points out that the 
in America may be seen in the Demuth cigar 
store window at Lancaster, this having served 
us the business sign of the Demuth family for 
147 years. 

‘ Other statistics, recently published, point out 
that more than half of all the wholesale and 
retail stores that begin business in this country. 
and half of the factories, cease to exist within 
thirty years from the date of organization. In 
fact, students of economics have fixed upon five 
years as a “generation” in trade. In proof of 
this they show, among other things, that sixty- 
three per cent of all retail grocery stores, 
sixty-one per cent of all retail furniture houses, 
and thirty-eight per cent of all book and sta- 
tionery stores die during the first five years of 
their existence. 


MANUFACTURING 


Chances in 10 Chances in 10 


LIN: to Live 10 Yrs. to Live 15 Yrs. 
CiStHInE > away ot nS this 6.5 3.3 
PREAMUPE 56.45.05 se sles 5.0 4.2 
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Total New Business 
Disburse- Paid for in 
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Year. ing Revivals) 
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1,767,317) 23,598,718 

948,165 8,433,593 

80,717) 1,579,213 
1,280,733 9,404,160 
61,602 1,355,000 
73,376 1,512,900 
603,150 5,706,608 

503,793 3,703,977 

445,602 4,082,860 

1,715,951] 9,743,913 

161,841) 1,898,954 
67,094! 1,504,994 
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494,436) 4,731 356 
120,561) 1,662,416 
963,080) 6,200,169 
724,828} 10,180,239 
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040) 1,144,000 
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456,943) 66,965,477 
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41,447 184,156 
11,303,960, 116,056,033 
23,696 503,500 
83,062 278,750 
19,942,242 76,901,819 
3,075,800 6,348,3 19 
119,076 1,339,931 
168,596 5,340,896 
1,300,193 2,989,801 
534,450 poe 
, = 67,076,542 
1,030,036 : 65,003,343 
2 92% 901. 48,528,201 
5,035,201 4,770,300 
133,256 2,263,779 
49,963 780,350 

590,762 7,175,668 

661,519 9,669,253 

175,556 3,364,076 

78,172 872,252 

165,693 2,460,920 

32,497 284.000 


789,800,331) ¢63,268,352,9 18 
| 990,206,302 
24,956,158 
610,180,608 
€2,643,396,760 
6980,025,694 | 
62,507 459,687 
6878,789,009 
€2,533,679,244| 
6851,740,106; 
€2,405,231,026 
6814,844,447 
€2,099,171,536 
6778, 180,967 
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569,536,687! 
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28,380,431 
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8,032,439 

919,410 
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64,427,469,245 
€17,381,452,043 
64,168,848,171) 
€16,588,588,492 
63,972,161,664 
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€903,812,762 
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wrecks of commercial and manufacturing 
insurance is, 
‘cure-all’ for business diseases, 


of course, 
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an infallible preventative, but no one will deny 
that between the wider adoption of business 1- 
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April 12, 1917 


Less Life Insurance Legislation 

That there has not been any reduction this 
year in the flood of legislative proposals which 
the representatives of life insurance have had 
to examine and analyze was indicated in reports 
presented to the Association of Life Insurance 
presidents at its regular bi-monthly meeting in 
New York on Friday, April 6. 

John J. Brinkerhoff, actuary of the Associa- 
tion, stated that the number of bills which had 
been received and examined since January 1 
was 2081, while there were still in transit, of 
which notice had been received, 90 more, making 
a total of 2171. 

Of the forty legislatures in session at the be- 
ginning of the year, it was reported twenty-four 
had adjourned and sixteen were still in session. 
Of these latter many include legislatures of the 
more important States. Florida began a regular 
session on April 3, making a total of seventeen 
States now in regular session, while an extra 
session is being held in Kentucky. The Georgia 
Legislature will meet June 27, making a total of 
forty-two regular legislative which 
havesbeen held during the year. 

As usual the bills of largest importance were 
those dealing with the taxation of insurance 
companies, either as a class or with corporations 

bills 
Among 


sessions 


generally, and compulsory invesiment 
based on the Robertson Law of Texas. 
the other principal classifications of measures 
which were reported upon were: Complete in- 
surance codes, examination of insurance com- 
panies, investments generally, service of pro- 
cess, concerning agents, brokers, etc., restricting 
stock companies to one kind of business, amend- 
ments to premium rate 
regulation, special policy provisions, resident 
agent laws, reports to insurance departments, 
reports to other State departments, publication 
of statements, establishing valuation standards, 
penalties for defending suits, merger of com- 
panies, retaliatory provisions, regulation of 
premium notes and rights of beneficiaries. 


standard provisions, 


Life Insurance Pays 

The following story of some human intcrest 
appeared in a issue of the Audubon 
County Iowa, headed 
“Life Insurance Pays.” 

“About forty years ago, B. F. Kennedy, now 
deceased, took out a life insurance policy. He 
A few weeks 


recent 


Advocate of Audubon, 


made a few payments and lapsed. 
ago, J. M. Kennedy, a son, received notice that 
a check would reach him amounting to $265, 
which included the amount paid in and the in- 
terest for forty years. 
prise and shows that reliable insurance com- 
panies do not try to take advantage of bene- 
eight 


This was indeed a sur- 


ficiaries. The policy was burned some 
years ago, thinking it was of no value, but the 
company saw fit to pay the above amount.” 
On investigation it was found that this policy, 
carried in the Equitable Life of Iowa, recently 
became an endowment on the date of the as- 
sured’s eightieth -birthday, and it was on this 
occasion that the company wrote to the policy- 
holder advising him of this fact. It was then 
found that the policyholder was deceased. and 
on establishing the 
policy, the amount was paid, although the policy 


benefieial rights of the 


itself had been destroyed as valueless many 
years previous. 

This is only one of many instances of its 
kind, but it is a striking illustration of the 
honest inanagement. of 


companies, 


sound life insurance 
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WAR PROVISIONS 


Not Uniform 
Toward Dangers 


Companies in Action 


LIBERAL TREATMENT 


Policyholders Get Fair Deal—Future Course | 


Imminence of war has caused three of the life 
insurance companies of Hartford to put rather 
stringent war riders on all new policies of life 
Two other companies are contem- 
plating taking such steps. The Travelers, .Etna 
and Connecticut Mutual Life have adopted plans 
and fixed an extra premium for all new policies 
the holders of which engage in military service 
outside the limits of the United States or under 
certain conditions within the United States, or 
enter the naval service anywhere. 

The Travelers Insurance Company has adopted 
probably the most elaborate plan, and has had 
it approved by Insurance Departments of cer- 


insurance. 


tain States. On all new contracts of life insur- 
ance an extra premium of $100 per $1000 of in- 
surance per annum will be charged to policy- 
holders who enter the navy, who shall be a part 
of the military forces of the United States en- 
gaged in repelling invasion, or any part of the 
military forces of the United States ordered to 
any foreign country, or detailed to the aviation 
corps of the army or navy in the regular line of 
duty. 

No extra premium will be required from mem- 
bers of the military forces of any State which 
are not a part of the Federal forces, provided 
they are used exclusively for guard duty within 
the State. Officials of the Travelers say no 
extra premium would be required from policy- 
holders doing garrison duty in such places as 
Porto Rico, 
actual hostilities. 
insured engaging in any of the extra hazardous 
duties to notify the company within thirty-one 
days and then paying the extra premium upon 
notification from the company. 

AMOUNT LIMITED 

The Travelers has also adopted a new rule 
that, until further notice, applications from un- 
married men between the ages of eighteen and 


Hawaii, etc., unless engaged in 
Provisions are made for the 


thirty years, who are not now engaged in or 
intending to enter the military or naval ser- 
vice, will be limited to $10,000 on each life, in- 
cluding any insurance heretofore issued. This 
provision is not made for the reason that the 
company anticipates a draft of men for the 
army, but goes upon the theory that under Pres- 
ident Wilson’s call for volunteers the men be- 
tween those ages are the men who ought to go, 
and will volunteer their services in the mili- 
tary or naval service. 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL PLAN 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
puny has adopted a plan for its new policies by 
which no extra premium is charged the insured 
military within the 
United States not involving aeronautics, but an 


who engages in service 
extra premium of $50 per $1000 of insurance will 
be charged the insured who engage in military 
service outside the United States, or in the 
naval service involving aero- 
nautics. This plan may be changed in some 
particulars as the situation develops, the of- 
ticials say. 

The tna Life Insurance Company has 
adopted the same plan that the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life has put in force. The Connecticut 


service, or in 


( 3 


General Life Insurance Company has not yet 
decided on a plan for its war rider. The Phanix 
Mutual Life has decided upon a war rider. The 
company’s policies on military men are limited 
in amount, no great number of them providing 
for above $5000 insurance. Amendments have 
been made to the company’s policies for military 
men, and a general war rider has been included. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
The Illinois Life of Chicago has sent the fol- 
lowing notice to its field men: 


All present holders of policies issued by the 
Illinois Life Insurance Company may enter mil- 
itary or naval service without the consent of 
the company upon the payment of a single extra 
premium of fifty dollars for each one thousand 
of insurance, which extra premium, if not paid 
in cash, will stand as a lien against the policy 
at five per cent interest. 

No change will be made in policies now in 
force. Until the receipt by you of full instruc- 
tions, please note that for the present the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: 

1. Policies on the lives of single men under 
thirty years of age will be limited to $2000, 
and no such policies will be issued on the term 
or XX plans. 

2. Policies will not be issued on the life of 
any person who at the time of the delivery of 
the policy is a member of any military or naval 
organization, or has made application for such 
membership. 

3. Policies hereafter issued with disability 
benefit will provide for the cancellation of the 
disability benefit upon engagement in war 
service. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 

The following telegram was sent by the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company to its 
general agents, April 6, 1917: 

Congress having declared war, you are au- 
thorized to inform all members who hold poli- 
cies issued on or before Friday, April 6, 1917, 
that the company grants them permission to 
engage in the military or naval service of the 
United States on land or sea, in any part of 
the world, without the paymept of any extra 
premium. Any conditions in their policies to 
the contrary are hereby waived. 


OTHER COURSES ANNOUNCED 


The Equitable Life of New 
nounced that it will not issue term policies to 


York has an- 
men under twenty-five years of age. In notify- 
ing its agents, the company said: 

Term policies will not be issued to members 
of the army or navy, or to members of, or those 
intending to join, the State Militia, National 
xyuard, Naval Reserve, Red Cross, or other mili- 
tary or naval organizations, nor upon any male 
life under twenty-five years of age. 

The Equitable Life issued a cireular to its 
agents outlining the policy to be followed in 
Effective immediately. 
the following military and naval service clauses 
will be inserted in all policies issued in the 
United States: 


writing war insurance. 


The insured may at any time, without the 
consent of the society, engage in military or 
naval service within the continental limits of 
the United States. 

During the first five years of this policy mili- 
tary or naval service in any capacity whatever. 
in connection with actual warfare outside of the 
continental limits of the United States in time 
of war, is a risk not assumed by the society 
under this policy unless the insured shall give 
notice thereof to the society in writing within 
sixty days after entering upon such service, and 
shall pay to the society annually in advance 
during the continuance of such service an extra 
premium of ten per cent of the face of this 
policy. The pro rata part of said extra pre 
mium for the balance of the policy year current 
aut the time such service begins shall be paid to 
the society within the said sixty days. Suc- 
ceeding extra premiums shall be payable at the 
times when the premiums under the policy are 
payable. 

If within the said five-year period the insured 
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enters upon military or naval service in any 
capacity whatever, in connection with actual 
warfare outside of the continental limits of the 
United States in time of war, and fails to pay 
the extra premium or premiums as herein pro- 
vided, the liability of the society in the event 
of the death of the insured while engaged in or 
as the result of such service shall be limited 
to the return of the regular premiums actu- 
ally paid, without interest, less any indebted- 
ness to the society hereon. 

A joint meeting was held last Friday at the 
offices of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to determine if a basis of common 
policy could be established. At the conference 
it was found that the representatives of the 
companies had radically different ideas on the 
effect of the participation of the United States 
in the war. 

According to decisions already reached by 
some companies it is likely that no extra pre- 
miums will be charged for army or navy ser- 
vice within the limits of the continental United 
States, but that charges from five to 10 per cent 
will be made for foreign service. 

The Mutual Life of New York has decided that 
in the case of outstanding policies containing 
war clauses no charges shall be added for ser- 
vice within the United States, but that the war 
clauses are not effective for service abroad, in 
which case there will be an extra premium of 
$100 per $1000 for two years’ service. New poli- 
cies will be issued on the same basis. At the 
end of the war the Mutual Life agrees to de- 
termine the actual cost of the insurance and 
any excess above the cost will be returned to 
policyholders. 

The Germania Life has decided to charge $50 
per $1000 of insurance for the first year in mili- 
tary or naval service. At the end of the year 
the matter will be considered again and the 
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amount of the second extra premium will be 
determined. 


IOWA COMPANIES IN CONFERENCE 

Representatives of the life insurance compa- 
nies, with offices in Des Moines, have been meet- 
ing and conferring as to what their attitude 
shall be in view of the war. No agreement has 
been reached as yet as to whether a war rider 
shall be placed on life insurance policies, al- 
though it would not be surprising if such action 
is taken. The attitude of the Iowa companies 
will be determined largely by the attitude of 
the out-of-State companies. George Kuhns, 
president of the Bankers Life, called the first 
conference; George B. Peak, president of the 
Central Life Assurance, has called another for 
Friday of this week. 


Statistical Association to Meet 

The American Statistical Association will 
hold its next quarterly meeting at the Aldine 
Club, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, on Friday 
evening, April 20. The topic for discussion on 
that occasion will be “The Uses of the Federal 
Census, Especially to Business Interests and 
Possible Improvements in 1920.””. W. A. Hath- 
away of the American Telephone Company will 
introduce the discussion with some observations 
concerning past enumerations and some _ sug- 
gestions for the future. It is expected that 
director of the census will be present, as well 
as representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, insurance companies and 
banks. Speakers will be limited to ten minutes, 
the meeting taking the form of a round-table 
discussion. A dinner will be held prior to the 
business meeting. 

Robert E. Chaddock of Columbia University 


Thursday 


is assistant secretary of the American Statis- 
tical Association, and notices of intention to 
attend should be sent to him. 


Life Notes 


—L, Q. Rawson, who recently signed as secretary 
of the Cleveland Life, has resumed the practice of 
law at Cleveland. 


—E. Leon Porter has taken up his duties as secre. 
tary and actuary of the Volunteer State Life of Chat. 
tanooga, as of April 1. 

—M. P. Bonhomme, general manager for La Sauve. 
garde Compagnie d’Assurance-Vie of Montreal, died 
suddenly last week. J. N. Cobana has been appointed 
as his successor. 


—L. A. Cerf, general agent of the Mutual Benefit 
Life at New York city, reports business written in 
that agency during the month of March, 1917, to be 
over $3,000,000, and that the paid-for business of his 
agency during the same month amounts to over 
$2,000,000. 

—Claud W. Fairchild has been appointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Colorado, succeeding E. R. 
Harper, resigned. Insurance Commissioner Fairchild 
has had a broad business experience and is a man of 
high standing. The appointment is favorably re. 
gardeu throughout the State. 

—The Oregon Life of Portland issued $2,594,009 in 
new insurance last year, all in the State of Oregon. 
This amount constitutes nearly ten per cent of all the 
ordinary business issued in the State. The Oregon 
life now has $10,502,444 insurance in force, or a little 
less than ten per cent of all the insurance in force in 
the State of Oregon. 

—Since the change in the organization of James 
Tracy Hill Company, whereby Mr. Hill took over the 
financial interests of J. V. Fellheimer and Howard ©. 
Hegeman, the Hill Company has discontinued the 
agency at New York city for the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust. Mr. Fellheimer is now manager at New York, 
with headquarters at 141 Broadway. 
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Important new features are announced by 


The Germania Life 


Insurance Company 


A DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


which provides for the payment of DOUBLE the 
face of the policy in case of the death of the in- 
sured as a result of an accident of ANY KIND. 


A NEW INCOME ENDOWMENT POLICY 


THE EXTENSION OF ITS FREE HEALTH SERVICE 
TO ALL NEW POLICYHOLDERS 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





INSURANCE EXCHANGE 





PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of “Efficiency,” “‘The Psychology of a Sale,” Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


‘‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’’ Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


If So, Read 





135 Wictiam STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 





INSURANCE PUBLICITY 
Public and College Libraries as an Effec- 
tive Means of Spreading True Life 
Insurance Knowledge 





DEMAND FOR LITERATURE APPARENT 
Personal Experiment Reveals Interesting Situation 
—Fertile Field Awaiting Cultivation by Com- 
panies and Agents——-Life Companies Could 
Afford, in the Interest of Insurance Edu- 
cation, to Bear This Expense 


By THEopoRE J. VENN 


Much stress has been laid during recent 
years on the necessity of proper life insurance 
education if the best results are to be secured, 
and, although this propaganda was at first con- 
lined to the rather restricted field of the agent, 
it has been gradually extended to include, even 
if toa more limited degree, the great body of 
the public itself. And surely no wiser step 
than the latter could be determined upon, since 
the fact that those who have the widest knowl- 
edge of legal reserve insurance are its best 
patrons is universally admitted. 

But in all that has been said and written on 
the subject of life insurance education there 
is one important factor which could be advan- 
tageously employed that has been practically 
overlooked, and in the few instances in which 
it has been mentioned the recognition was 
This is all 


the more surprising when one stops to consider 


scant—namely, the public library. 


how readily the public library system could be 
utilized by insurance men for the wider dis- 
semination of insurance knowledge, frequently 
at no expenditure beyond a little personal 
effort, and for the slight inconvenience in- 
volved they would be repaid many fold not 
only by the gratification they would feel in 
having conferred a benefit on humanity but 
also in the increased demand for life insurance 
which would in all probability follow in the 
sections where the plan was put into execution. 


Fretp [las Grown EXTENSIVE 

The public library system in America has 
grown by leaps and bounds until to-day there 
is hardly a city of 5000 population which does 
not boast one, and they are even to be found 
in many towns of 2000 or 3000 inhabitants. 
\nd it is in the smaller cities, and in the branch 
libraries of the larger cities which are located 
at outlying or suburban points, that the greatest 
1 


lhenefits may be derived. The patrons there 


are frequently omnivorous readers and are 
constantly on the watch for new acquisitions 


hy the library. When they find anything that 
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interests them they not only read it but discuss 
it with others, and therein also lies a great 
potentiality for the insurance cause. 

When one examines the finding lists of most 
of the libraries in cities under 100,co0- popula- 
tion, it is surprising to find what a dearth of 
works on life insurance there really is, even of 
those which lend themselves readily to popular 
reading. The shelves are practically empty. 
\nd in most of the smaller cities they are ab- 
solutely non est. That works on insurance 
would be read and consulted if they were 
readily obtainable is evidenced by the frequent 
inquiries that come to the question depart- 
ments of the leading newspapers and maga- 
zines in the larger cities. And the answers 
obtained in this manner are usually unsatisfac- 
tory, either because those in charge of the de- 
partments are incapable of giving the informa- 
tion desired or the paper considers it against 
its policy to answer in the manner the cor- 
respondent desires. The writer excepts THE 
SPECTATOR in making this statement, as he 
knows its aim is to keep the public fully in- 
formed on all matters of vital interest pertain- 
ing to life insurance, and that it succeeds ad- 
mirably in its purpose will be acknowledged by 
all members of the insurance fraternity. 

Lipkarits Not To BLAME 

Public libraries themselves are not to blame 
because there is not a better representation of 
insurance works on their shelves. Nor are the 
people in the various localities, for they would 
not be able even to name the works that would 
give them the information they might desire. 
The fault, if any, lies with the insurance men 
themselves in the districts where libraries are 
devoid of insurance literature. Libraries are 
run largely as are other kinds of business. 
Purchases are limited, as far as possible, to 
things for which there is an actual demand, 
and it is up to the insurance men to create the 
demand for their favorite insurance works tf 
they wish to see them listed in the public 
library catalogues. Should they rely on the 
general public to take the initiative they might 
have to wait till doomsday. 

It is the custom of most public libraries, in 
expending their annual appropriations for new 
hooks, to be guided mainly by‘the request slips 
they receive for works not on their shelves, 
and number or frequency of calls is given con- 
sideration when the purchase list is made up. 
The recommendations of the individual trustees 
are also given much weight by the librarian, 
and if the matter is brought to their attention 
by local insurance men much may be accom- 
plished in this direction. In many cities the 
local newspapers print a list of the new ac- 
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quisitions of the libraries, and in this way 
many people who are not regular patrons have 
their attention drawn to the works. 


INSURANCE LITERATURE RICH IN 
SuItaABLe Works 


ISXISTEN1 


In the existing insurance literature there is 
an abundance of material specially adapted for 
the purpose of universal insurance education 
The Spec- 
tator Company publishes a complete catalogue 


through public and other libraries. 


of insurance works which may be obtained by 
those interested in the subject by remitting ten 
cents to cover postage charges, and in care- 
fully perusing its pages one is really amazed to 
tind how rich in excellent: literature the insur- 
ance field has grown. From the works listed, 
a “Shelf of Insurance Knowledge,” on the 
order of Professor Eliot’s “Five Foot Shelf 
of Classics,” could be selected without half 
exhausting the available works. It is not the 
writer's aim to go into detail concerning the 
many titles the catalogue contains, but he 
cannot refrain from picking a few works at 
random which are admirably adapted for the 
purpose in view. 
Books EspectALLy ApAPTED FOR THE PURPOSE 

l‘or the advanced student or the man who 
already possesses a good general knowledge 
of life insurance, there are such works as 
Principles and Practice of Life Insurance,” by 
the late Mr. Willey 
by Moir: “Notes on Life 
Fackler, and others of similar character. 

lor the beginner, the new agent, or the man 


: “Life Assurance Primer,” 
Insurance,” by 


who wishes to acquire a good working knowl- 
edge of life insurance without entering into 
the minuter details or the highet mathematics 
connected with the subject, there are treatises 
like “The Life Insurance Catechism.” These 
works, while primarily intended for the insur- 
ance agent, are also written along lines to in- 
terest and instruct prospects, and will be found 
of great value for purposes of general insur- 
ance education, since the aim in their produc- 
tion has been to keep the subject matter within 
the comprehension of the average reader. An- 
other recent publication, “What Life Insur- 
ance Is and What It Does,” a primer for lay- 
men and students, the writer now notices in the 
Quite 
i number of these works of an elementary 
nature will be found listed in the catalogue 


idvertising columns of THE SPECTATOR. 


mentioned above. 

Then there are also works which would prove 
of special interest to those who might feel in- 
clined to adopt insurance as a profession if 
they possessed a better knowledge of the sub- 
ject and the possibilities offered in its choice 








OO 


as a vocation. lor this class there are works 
such as “Life Insurance Salesmanship,” by 
Ilenderson; “The Art of Canvassing,” by 
Miller; “Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance 
Solicitors,” by Pickell; “Practical Pointers,” 
by Lindsay, and “Multiplying Your Income,” 
by Nash. 

The list covering the various branches and 
departments of life insurance might be ex- 
tended indefinitely, but the object of the writer 
is merely to present a few titles by way of 
suggestion. 

INSURANCE IS More THAN Mere “BUSINESS” 

Legal reserve life insurance is not merely 
commercialism or ordinary banking. It is 
soinething far greater and nobler. It is the 
practical operation of a scientific system which 
vitally affects the welfare of all humanity 


future as well as existing generations. But 
due to the complexity of principles involved 
the public must receive a certain amount of 
instruction before it can realize fully all the 
benefits that old-line insurance confers, and it 
is lack of proper knowledge that permits many 
insurance makeshifts to flourish. There is no 
better, surer or cheaper way to overcome this 
obstacle, at least to a perceptible degree, than 
to utilize the facilities afforded by the library 
system. And in most instances nothing but the 
initiatory effort would be necessary. There- 
after the steady progress would work auto- 
matically, just as is the case with other works 
on the arts and sciences. It is up to the in- 
surance men, however, to create the initial de- 
mand. 


Success oF Pian Lies Larcety Wira Hom: 
OFFICES 
The success of this plan depends largely 


yy the home 


upon the co-operation extended 


fices of the various companies. The greater 
amount of the financial expenditure, naturally, 
11 
il 


: TA fs smnnn +h weenewes hemselves. but 
woul fall upon the companies themselves, but 





while this is true, it also must be borne in mind 





t they would benefit most through the con 
stantly-in s demand fi insurance ef 
4 'T! ae 
ted through this means The home offices 
OR eee Pe Ee gid: ao. Laie aacien 
re admirably situated to see that a fair repre 


sentation of insurance works is placed in the 
libraries of their own States and elsewhere, 
and if but a small fraction of the time, energy 
and expense were devoted to this purpose that 





is in many cases emploved to secure publicity 
for “special” or “‘frez icies, whose slight 
enefits are usually only of an evanescent char- 


cter, in that, like the ephemerz, they live their 
day and die, much permanent good could be 
‘complished for the insurance cause. 
CoNnceRTED AcTIoN Most EFFECTIV! 
To obtain the best and quickest results con 
rted action, such as is possible through com- 
anies and underwriters’ associations, is neces- 
sary, especially if the work is to become na- 
tional in scope. Tlowever, much may be done 
to help the cause by a few general agents in 
good-sized cities, and even the individual agent 
may constitute himself a committee of one to 
see that his favored insurance publications are 
represented in the public library of his home 
town. 


The libraries connected with the various col- 
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leges and universities also will prove a fertile 
ield for insurance educational effort; but here 
the work would have to be more or less in the 
form of donations. However, the companies 
and associations would be well repaid for the 
small initial expense involved, not only through 
the prospects of a large increase in new busi- 
ness, but also in the probable acquisitions to 
their agency forces. 
Nor Merety TurorrricAL Asst MPTION 

That a demand can be created in public 
libraries for works on insurance, and also that 
the general public will to some extent read 
them, is not mere theorizing on the part of 
the writer. Ile has experimented along these 
lines sufficiently to have secured evidence that 
when such books are once placed re-orders 
for main libraries and additional copies for 
branches will occasionally follow, and this not- 
withstanding the test was made only on a small 
scale to prove a theory. Therefore, he feels 
safe in saying that the public will in many in- 
stances read these works when they are placed 
at its disposal, and that the public library is an 
excellent means toward the desired end. It 
will require some effort to undertake the work 
on a large scale, but it holds forth bright prom- 
ise and is well worth the serious consideration 


of all insurance organizations. 


The Million-a-Month Agency of the 
Mutual Life 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York began writing business in Chicago in 1855, 
when the Windy City had a population of ap- 
proximately 50,000 people. An agency has been 
maintained in Chicago since 1896. William B. 
Carlile, now Chicago’s Postmaster, was given 
the general agency in 1900 and resigned the po- 
sition early in 1911. Darby A. Day, formerly 
attached to the home office as supervisor, was 
appointed manager April 1, 1911. The record 


of paid-for business by calendar years. sinc 


1.1911. is as follows: 





BIS is. sis eg wcisssisraslay hs aveng 4 RNeas Seok oaCoraie SrRereseterers 12,443 336 
MON 2s os gcctence sen ghia ARE aves, Ra taNasae STNONSTNROD eanetater 12,510,784 
TO DG's s.5:5:s5'se.ssie-ale-s ara dure delete SiS, écthgn Haves 14,056,266 

The first three months of 1917 shows a produc- 


tion of $4,456,366. 

This remarkable organization has been known 
for several years as the Million-a-Month 
Agency, in view of the fact that since Septem- 
ber, 1912, the monthly production of the agency 
has never fallen below one million In other 
vords the agency can boast of a_ production 
of more than a million dollars a month 
for a period of fifty-four months; and 
paid-for business for the month of March jus: 
closed was $2,018,196—certainly a wonderful 
record. Indeed, it is doubtful if this record has 
ever been exceeded by any life insurance agency 
during a single month, at least since the life 
insurance business was reorganized and more 
conservative methods were employed ten years 
ago. 

Within the agency are some of the biggest 
personal writers of life insurance in the 
country. and this we believe applies not only to 
the Mutual Life but to all life insurance com 
panies in general. 


The agency has two men who last year ex 


Thursday 


ceeded $1,400,000 cach in paid-for business, two 
more who paid for as much as $700,000, anq for 
the Field Club year ending April 30 the agency 
expects to have fifteen men qualify for th 
$200,000 division of the club. 

The territory of the Chicago Agency now com- 
prises not only Cook county, in which the great 
city of Chicago is located, but also thirteen gur- 
rounding counties, containing a total popnlation 
of something over 3,000,000. 

The agency has at the present time 247 ageney 
contracts in force, 186 in Chicago, and 61 i 
the country territory. The office occupies about 
10,900 square feet of floor space on the bank. 
second, eighth and twelfth floors of the Temple 
building at the corner of LaSalle and Menroe 
streets, in the heart of Chicago’s financial dig- 
trict. In the producing end of the agency work 
Manager Day has had and still has the able as- 
sistance of Associate Manager H. C. Hintz- 
peter, Superintendent of Agents R. E. Spaulding 
and Office Manager W. G. Warren. 

The Mutual Life now has about $110,000.000 of 
insurance of record in the Chicago agency on the 
lives of 30,000) policyholders, and the income 
through the Chicago office approximates $4,000, - 
H00 annually. The agency employs about thre 
hundred people and is recognized as a model 
of progressive efficiency and administrative 
economy. Its record by months as ‘‘a Million- 


a-Month Agency” follows: 
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Insurance Policy a Contract 
An opinion of importance to insurance com- 
{ down recently by Judge Cald- 


panies was and 
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April 26, 1917 


well of the Common Pleas Court at Cincinnati, 


in an action against the Mutual Benefit Life of 


Newark. In 1880 Joseph Lucking insured his 





life in the company for $5000, making his wife 
peneficiary, and if she did not survive him theii 
“children”? were to be the beneficiaries. 

Five children were born to the couple, fow 
of whom died, two leaving children. The wife 
died in December, 1913, and in November, 1514, 
Joseph Lucking and his surviving son sur 
rendered the policy to the company at its sur 
render value. The children of the two children 
who died sued the company, declaring it had no 
right to pay off the policy without their con- 
sent, as they were entitled to their parents’ 
shares, or a total of two-thirds of the amount. 

The insurance company demurred, declaring 
the only ones interested in the policy, either 
before the death of Joseph Lucking, or after, 
were the surviving children, and as the son was 
the only survivor his release was sufficient. 

Judge Caldwell so held on principle, while he 
went still further and declared that even had 
Joseph Lucking died, as well as his wife, the son 
would have been sole beneficiary under the 
policy, as it was a contract, not a will, and the 
word “children’’ could not be construed to mean 
“orandchildren,’’ in the absence of direct ref 


erence to heirs of the children. 


How Premiums Are Used 
The Home Insurance Company of New York 
has prepared a diagram which shows graph- 
ically the distribution of each dollar of pre- 
mium ineome of that company in 1916. This 
demonstrates that of the portion of each dollar 
disbursed 88.86 cents were expended in 


States from which the premiums 





were received. The divisiors and amounts re 


quired in each were as follows: 





Cents 
BiG Se CLR Seo partes eae ees 60.35 
Taxes, licenses and fees to Insurance 
and State DepaArtmients.<.. 2... sceccsce 3.62 
Field supervision, State and_= special 
BBOMEM eae accu clea we we te <lewne cama sees 4,8» 
COMMISSIONS oo ccs coiled pen. cescace es see's 20.01 
Printing, advertising and supplies...... 1.85 
AGMAIRISUPAUION soccie sac cece cs ccnecesasnes 5.86 
teserve required by law............. apa 1.59 


Underwriting profit carried to surplus 
held for additional protection of policy- 
MORMGNS << ccsicaaccint.cerm situa see ace dnepce was 1.84 
100.00 
No part of the premium income was paid out 
for dividends 


To Investigate Consolidated Companies 
of Montana 
William Keating, Insurance Commissione} 
and Investment Commissioner of Montana, has 
requested the Attorney-General of Montana to 
investigate the Consolidated Companies, an or- 
ganization controlled by Butte and Helena 
business men, for the purpose of acquiring the 
stock control of life, fire and accident insur 
ance companies. The further object of the 


Consolidated Companies is said to be to com 





bine the assets of the insurance companies 
which may be controlled so as to build up one 
large company. Similar efforts have been made 
in Ohio, Washington and Pennsylvania. In 
Washi 


legal. 





1gton and Ohio the plan was held as il 


George L. Ramsey of Helena is president of 
the Consolidated Companies, and H. A. Frank 


of Butte is vice-president 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters| 


‘L belong to the United Brethren church. 
and they don't believe in life insurance.” said a 
chap to me, one day. “So?” said I. “You 


u 
think the Lord will take care of your family 
when vou die, eh? Well, my friend, has the 
church contributed anything towards the sup 
port of your family yet, while vou are stru 
eling to make your way?” “No!” he an 
swered. “But they don't need help now. 
When I'm gone, then my people will look after 
my widow and children.’ “Go on, my dear 
chap! don’t you believe it. Vl bet four do 
lars you have hard work to raise the pastor's 


salary and pay current expenses, eh?” “Ves,” 


he replied. “That's so.” Well, then how 
the name of the pink-toed prophet, will they 


” able to ticrease their assets with your con- 


tributions gone and decrease their liabilities 
When your wife and three children are un 
loaded on them? No, your church has nothing 
to do with the care of your family. /, too, am 
a member of a body of men and women in 
which the “Brethren” are “United” to care fo: 
ach other’s widows and orphans. We con- 
ribute a small amount each year and the Lord 
does the rest 


remember the description of the meanest man 


You have read your Bible and 


who ever lived—even werse than an infidel 
hecause he refused to provide for his own 
Better get in and out of the wet, Jacob!” 
Iumbles’—not a kind or several kinds of 
cake mixed Very delicious and good with ice 
ream. No! But a cenfused mass of talk 


cn vr ee ee 
ut policies that the prospect fails to undet 


var 
tan ‘ous, vattled—mad, and 
the ils ingloriously. Too many 





kinds of policies suggested, with the result that 


the man knows nething clearly and thoroug 

and the agent has made a ul 1\' of himself. 
\iv son, don’t “jumble” things! Fit a form 
of contract to the special needs of the one to 
vhom you are talking and then confine your 


tuik to this one plan. But measure him care- 





? Vy fa muy are lol hoed.” Yes, and so 
vas Adam’s family, all but Abel. He died 


suddenly, and while a young man. Bosh! You 


: “6 = a cm fe 

ve no cinch on life, sir! \n automobile 
turning turtle over an embankment woul 
h to’ as ) ybout vour. tal rd 





When pneumonia gets you in its grip, the tact 


that vour father’s father lived to he u 
ed vears old, wont st yp your lunes 
filling up. Why, my dear sir, so small a thing 
a rusty tack one quarter inch ito the b 
mn of vour foot may smash that “1 lived 
family history of yours into smithereens. A 


rotten excuse, sir. Don't you honestly think 


so? R. O. Ticivos. 


Healthful Worry 
You can not get rid of worry 


It success you would attain: 
Boe : 
Ihe successful man is ever 


\ctive with his heart and brain: 


[lis ambition keeps him thinking 





He n ic] _ 1 
rie no 1di€ MoMent knows, 


He is watching, planning, schemii 











\nd his business yearly grow 
Worry, but ancther name is 
l‘or intensity of thought, 
It incites to grand effort 
Is with inspiration fraught ; 
» new endeavor 
no man had trod, 
Sets the weary walker si 
Vhrough the fields Isle 
“lis the busy man who worries. 
Idlers care not how things e 
You will find the winning a 
With determination glow 
If an obstacle confronts them 
They will worry till they win, 
Then with joyful hearts as reapers 


They will bring the harvests in 


Answering the Country’s Call 
The Metropolitan Life has already sent many 
men to the eall of the Nation for military duty 
John R. Hegeman, Jr., as major retired in Ord- 
nanee Corps, expects to be called out for duty 


Haley Fiske, 2d, is on board ship learning gun 





nery for service in Naval Reserve. Frederic 
W. Eckert, son of the treasurer, is in an officers’ 
training camp. George H. Gaston, Jr., has 
passed his examination for captain’s commis- 
sion in the new army. Ralph and Raymond Tay- 
lor, sons of Third Vice-President Taylor, are 
training on ship in Naval Reserve. Carlton W. 
Cox, son of Third Vice-President Cox, is in offi- 
cers’ training corps. Lee K. Frankel, Jr., is in 
officers’ training corps. Paul Fiske Willard, son 
of Medical Director Willard, is in officers’ train- 
ing corps and is a candidate for admission to 
Squadron A, liable to be called for cavalry serv- 
ico. Dr. William C. Craig, son of the actuary, is 
surgeon in the Fifth New Jersey Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard, and is on duty with his regiment 
Arthur H. Crs 


another son of the actuary, is on the reserve list 





‘somewhere in New Jersey 


of the National Guard and has applied to take 
the examination for the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
Francis Stabler, son of the comptroller, is drill- 
ing in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 


George, son of the assistant treasurer, has en- 





Militia and is now in service on the 


United States battleship New Jersey 


FEtna Life’s Patriotic Move 

Morgan G. Bulkeley of the tna 
an iliated companies, 4®tna Accident 
ind Liability and the 


Company, has notified the employees of those 





Automobile Insurance 
ompanies that any who hay been called into 
will be paid their 


alaries for 1917, less any compensation received 


Government military service 


from the Government. The posit.ons of all who 


join the colors will be held open for them upon 


their return from service 








THE WAR HAZARD 


Travel and Military Risks to Which 


Life Companies are Exposed 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 


How American Companies’ Practice Differs from 
European—Some Essentials in Measuring War 
Hazards 

In time of peace the danger incurred by 
travel abroad is probably balanced by the 
health acquired from the rest and the change, 
even if the journey include a trip to a tropical 
region. 

During the European war, however, many 
companies rejected applicants who had occa- 
sion to visit Europe on business, even although 
the mission was entirely peaceful, with no war 
affiliations. The more liberal practice fol- 
lowed by two or three companies, prior to the 
period of submarine ruthlessness, was to pro- 
tect the general body of policyholders by a 
clause reading somewhat as follows: 

During the first year of this policy, if the 
insured shall be engaged outside the United 
States in military or naval service, or travel 
beyond the United States on a belligerent ves- 
sel, the liability under this policy shall be lim- 
ited to a return of the premiums paid unless 
the insured, before leaving the United States 
upon military or naval service, or upon such 
travel, shall pay to the company such extra 
cash premium as may be required for permis- 
sion to undertake such service or journey, the 
extra premium not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
sum insured by the policy. 

It will be seen that ocean travel on neutral 
vessels, also land travel not connected with 
military or naval service, were thus covered 
without extra premium. This broad principle 
of acceptance was suspended during times of 
doubt, and of course was discontinued when 
the United States became involved in the war 

The number of civilians who lost their lives 
through traveling on neutral vessels in conse 
quence of submarine or belligerent activity has 
hitherto been small in proportion to the total 
number traveling and the risk seems a proper 
me to assume for moderate amounts. The 
companies doing this business would not write 
term insurance, nor would they accept semi- 
annual or quarterly premium payments, in- 
sisting upon a full vear’s premium in advance 
on the life or endowment plan, and restricting 
the amount of insurance on any one life ti 
such sum as would afford a modest family 
protection, 

War HaAzaArps 

The hazard of war is spasmodic and occa- 
sional Tt cannot be calculated. because fre- 
quently a nation is at peace during an entire 
generation. This country has not been in- 
volved in a war of anv consequence to the 
youth of the nation since 1865. Yet no one can 
say that the next twenty years may not show 

very different experience. 

When a disastrous war does take place the 
losses of a life insurance company arise from 
two principal causes: 

t. Reduction in the value of the assets, and 

2. Increased outlays from deaths 
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The possibility of the first loss is present at 
many other times and from other causes than 
war. It can be met by the company carrying 
a large free surplus. The recent depreciation 
of securities and the experience in [urope 
have shown that assets may shrink by as much 
as from 5 per cent to even 10 per cent, while 
a heavy drain from deaths arises soon after 
the break in security values. 

Deaths in consequence of war are caused 
not only by wounds in battle, but also by those 
diseases which generate in camps. The sani- 
tary safeguards of permanent homes are un- 
usual in the hasty plans of a field campaign. 
I‘requently also the death rate in the general 
population is affected by the strain and anx- 
iety, poverty and even hunger to which a 
nation is thus subjected. The outbreak of 
war compels an economic adjustment whereby 
some secure personal gain and others suffer 
loss. The total gains may offset or even ex- 
ceed the losses from a financial standpoint, but 
not when judged by the standards of health. 

A life insurance company is a permanent in- 
stitution and its management is in duty bound 
to make due provision for all contingencies 
which might affect its solvency. The hard- 
ships caused by the failure of a life insurance 
company are inexpressible, and under the con 
ditions which exist in America, especially the 
rigid valuation and surrender value laws, the 
life companies here are in no condition to bear 

strain such as European companies have had 
to bear during the past two vears. Those com- 
panies had a contract right to assess extra pre- 
miums, and while it is true that many of the 
companies waived the extra in respect of ex- 
isting policies, they had other means of pres 
tection which are unknown on this side of the 
\tlantic. They can, and many of them did, 
change the basis on which their reserves were 
calculated, thereby reducing their apparent 
obligations. They do not guarantee full re- 
serves on cash surrender, but generally take 
advantage of a surrender charge, while com- 
panies in this country have no adequate pro- 
tection of this kind 


ATTITUDE OF STATEOLAWS 

The State laws of the United States have 
recognized the danger to which life companies 
might be exposed and permit the charging of 
extra premiuins to cover the war hazard, but 
many companies think the risk so remote that 
Yet the wiser pol- 
icy would seem to be that in time of peace 


they are “taking chances.” 


protective clauses should be inserted in all 
policies, and it is well to consider the question 
from the standpoint of broadminded liberalit 
to pohevholders. 

It is sometimes said that the general body 
if policvholders should share the risk to which 
the more patriotic may subject themselves. 
This may be partly true in the case of a de 
Fensive war, but policvholders would not take 
this viewpoint if they thought the solvency of 
the company might be in danger, nor would 
they be willing Gif they knew it) to allow mei 
to effect policies for large amounts and there- 
after take part in the present European war, 
some on one side, some on the other. Ther: 


Thursday 


Is NO patriotism in this. Americans now en- 
gaged in war in Europe should be paying 
proper extra premiums for the risks they rity 
eur, and the general body of policyholders 
should not be compelled, without their knowl. 
edge or consent, to pay for those dangers 
which have been voluntarily assumed. It is 4 
cheap patriotism which manifests itself with 
other people’s money. 

The national duty of caring for our soldiers 
and their dependents cannot be performed hy 
the life insurance companies. if the life com: 
panies should refrain from charging proper 
war extras the benelits thus conferred are dis- 
eriminatory and unjust—making extravagant 
gifts to some, nothing whatever to others, and 
imposing burdens where they do not belong. 
\ much better suggestion would be that the 
nation should pay the extra premiums for all 
enlisted men for some fixed amount of insur- 
ance, determined as a fair basis according to 
rank. In this way all would share equally and 
fairly. Amy other plan must leave a large 
proportion without any protection whatever, 
while others get an undue amount of insurance 
for an inadequate premium. I[n other words, 
the policyholders insured on the average for 
small amounts might often be contributing to 
pay the extra mortality on large and irregular 
sums insured. 


CANADA'S I¢X PERIENCE 

\t the beginning of the JSuropean war some 
of the Canadian and [european companies 
charged 5 per cent, or $50 per $1,000, for the 
extra war hazard: but this was quickly proved 
insufficient and the rate was raised to Io per 
cent, later to 15 per cent, and by some com- 
panies even to 20 per cent—1, ¢., $200 for one 
year's risk on each $1,000 of sum insured. If 
these rates represent approximately the addi- 
ional hazard, then the danger to a company 
having more than one-third of its business or 
lives of military age is proved. Such danger 
will arise when any great war calls forth the 
true military strength of the nation. More- 
over, it is impossible to predict what the future 
hazard may be, when new engines of destruc- 
tion may make war even more deadly than the 
present conflict. This war has already ex- 
ceeded in mortality horror anything in the 
minds of actuaries or economists. 

Since the hazard is so great. since it cannot 
he calculated, and since no me can foresee 
when, where, or how it may originate, many 
officials view the practice of leaving American 
policies free, as in the recent past. with a feel- 


ine akin to alarm 


Younc Men Exposen to [TAZA rp 

The war risk is one to which young men 
are exposed to a much greater degree than 
older men. Of the troops enlisted in Canada 
(all volunteers) in the first vear of the war. 
about 72 per cent were under age thirty, 16 per 
cent were from thirty to thirty-five, & per cent 
from age thirty-five to forty, and only 4 pet 
cent over age forty. 

This means that policies in force on those 


e ot 


called to service would on the average | 


short duration. The risk decreases as the poli- 
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cies get older; therefore the hazard incurred 
by the companies would be near a maximum in 
respect of the insurance on such lives. Again, 
the average age at issue of new insurance is 
over thirty. Bearing all these factors in mind, 
a liberal view of the subject seems to point 
towards protection of the companies for ten 
years after issue. Policies more than ten years 
old could be absolutely free without involving 
the company in undue hazard. 

Last year a committee representing several 
important American companies carefully can- 
vassed the situation and recommended the fol- 
lowing to form part of the policy contract as 
a permanent clause for the protection of pol 
icvholders in general: 


Minirary or NAVAL SERVICE 

During the first ten years of this policy mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war is a risk 
not assumed by the company unless the insured 
shall give notice thereof to the company within 
thirty-one days after entering on such service, 
and pay such extra premiums as the company 
may fix therefor. In event of the insured 
entering upon such service and failing to give 
such notice, or failing to pay such extra pre- 
miums at the times and in the manner required, 
the liability of the company for death of the 
insured during such period of ten years, while 
engaged in or as a result of such service, shall 
le limited to the reserve at the time of death, 
less any indebtedness hereon to the company. 

The general conditions of the above clause 
meet with approval by the vast majority of the 
life company officials of the country. Their 
opinions have been expressed on three or four 
occasions during the last year. Yet one or 
two of the larger companies hold to the posi- 
tion that policyholders in general should bear 
the war hazard. Other companies are timor- 
ous and hesitate to adopt a clause which their 
judgment may approve, but which would he 
used against them by agents in competition 
for new business. The result is that no gen- 
eral agreement has been reached, although all 
companies are likely to be affected and are 
equally interested. We may be sure that all 
will take steps to prevent direct selection 
against them by young men who may have 
hazardous duties in contemplation: also that 
extra premiums will surely be charged new 
entrants in the naval service, and for over- 
seas military service. The usual rate quoted 
in this country is ten per cent of the face of 
the policy for either of these services. 


AVIATION HAZARDS 

\viation is becoming an important branch 
of military or naval duty, and the hazard in 
curred is not confined to active war but com- 
mences at once with the preliminary training. 
\ctual enlistment often takes place after a 
youth has become an expert aviator, and has 
incurred the preliminary risks of his early 
daring and inexperience. Yet we must not 
forget that the dangers of aviation are hecom- 
ing less and less—the machines are built more 
firmly, and are now standardized for military 
purposes, so that a careful operator may con- 
duct all ordinary flights in relative safety, so 
long as he avoids trick flving and exhibitions. 


Statistical knowledge on the subject is as yet 


meagre. 
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CANADIAN COMMENTS 


The Experience of the Dominion with 
War Risks 
HOW PROBLEMS WERE MET 
our Hundred Thousand Men at Front—General 
Business Conditions 
In view of the recent declaration of war on 
the part of the United States, and her active 
entrance into the great wor]d conflict, it seems 
timely to recount the effect of the war on the 
l 


twenty-two months. ‘“‘Business as Usual’’ has 


fe insurance business in Canada for the past 


been the motto in this fair Dominion, and al- 
though the affairs of state are receiving the 
utmost attention, yet it is, above all, necessary 
to devote all energy possible to the pursuance 
of those businesses upon which the welfare of 
the people depends. The story of life insurance 
in Canada is indeed a remarkable one, and in 
spite of conditions administering a blow to the 
business they have in reality had quite a dif- 
ferent effect. 


rHE DOUBLE DUTY—HOW MET 

Prompted by that true spirit of patriotism 
the companies desired to give every possible 
advantage to the men enlisting for overseas. 
But there remained the other obligation, that 
of looking after the general interests of the 
policyholders. With these two things in mind 
the companies set about to readjust matters. 
Many companies in Canada had always used.a 
military clause in their contracts, and the 
first thing that they did was to waive this 
clause in all contracts in force prior to the 
outbreak of war A committee was then 
formed and drafted a clause providing for a 
single extra premium of $50 from those going 
on active service, and in return gave them a 
contract that was indisputable as far as the 
war risk was concerned after a period of one 
year. In this connection, although the Govern- 
ment Act reads as if it only applied to service 


in Canada and that troops leaving the country 


n defense ot the Empire come under the Im- 
perial forces, the companies have never tried 
to take advantage of this, but are willing to 
allow every claim. 

Early in 1915 some of the companies found 
it necessary to make some readjustment with 
respect to this fifty dollar extra premium and 
before the summer had passed effected a clause 
ee lling for an unnamed extra premium in cas 
of troops going overseas; but did not exact 
anything whatever from troops on home service. 
in cases of non-payment the policy liability is 
restricted to the reserve, or more generally to 
the return of the premiums paid plus interest 
in event of death abroad or within six months 


after returning 


OFFSETTING THE BURDEN 

rhat this has placed a burden on the com- 
panies, and a large burden at that, is at once 
apparent. But this has been greatly offset by 
two or three facts. First of all, high-grade 
bonds have greatly displaced mortgages in the 
companies’ investments. In 1914 the companies 
held about seven and a half millions on mort- 


gages and a little over six million in bonds 


and had five and a half million out on policy 
loans. At the close of 1915 this had greatly 
changed and has continued to change. In 1915 


690 


the mortgages had decreased to about one and 
one-quarter millions; bonds increased to eight 
and three-quarter millions, and policy loans 
decreased to three millions The rate of in 
terest on these bonds has greatly increased, as 
a result of the war, and thus forms an addi- 
tional income. 

Again, there has always large profit 
accruing from the companies’ mortality ex 
perience. It very seldom ranges beyond sixty- 
five per cent of that allowed. If it were deemed 
wise, this could be conserved to meet special 
war hazard cases, and should it not be required 
it could be divided among the policyholders 
er war was over. This action would safe 
guard the policyholders and place no hardships 
upon them. 

The system of quinquennial distribution of 
profits will also have a beneficial effect on this 
phase of the subject This will have the ef- 
fect of spreading the war claims over a period 
ff at least five years At the rate at which 
claims are now being filed under this method 
they will be hardly felt. 


THE DANGER OF WRITING WAR RISKS 

\t the outbreak of the war some companies 
operating in Canada continued te write war 
risks: but at the present there is very little. 
if any, of this class being written without 
some special compensation as outlined above. 
Without safeguarding themselves the compa- 
nies lay themselves open to great danger, as 
the figures given here of an actual experience 
of one of these companies will show. Although 
the case cited is that of a company whose po- 
sition would not be seriously impaired with 
many times the loss, nevertheless it shows that 
the war risks as a business is a bad proposi- 
tion. 

4 CONCRETE EXAMPLE 

In the year 1914, after the outbreak of the 
war, one of the companies writing war-risk 
business wrote $373,750 of this class alone. In 
1915 they increased this by adding $2,694,000: 
but in 1916 they conserved somewhat and wrote 
only $824,600 on lives of soldiers. Their claims 
were as follows: 1914. none: 1915, $24,500, and 
in 1916, $410,750. That these will continue to 
pile up is shown in the fact that the death 
claims for the first two months of 1916 were 
only $1500 as against $61.500- for the cor- 


responding period this year 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS RAPIDLY 
GROWING 

In the year 1913, or just seven months be- 
fore war was declared, the life insurance busi- 
ness in Canada reached its high-water mark in 
the amount of new business effected During 
that year there was approximately $230,000,000 
of insurance written, and a net amount in 
force of $1,168,590,027—being an increase over 
the previous vear of $98,281,358 At the com- 
menecement of hostilities there was a gloom 
cast over the whole nation, and people did not 
part with their money. Of course, the war only 
affected the business of the last five months of 
the year 1914, but the figures show that there 
were 140.273 more policies placed than in 1913. 
The amount of business written that year 
amounted to $217.006.516 and brought the net 
amount in force up to $1,242,160,478—an increas: 
of $73,570,451. 


in 1915, when $221,119,558 was written and the 


Steady progress was also made 


net amount of insurance in foree was increased 


by $69,456,199. 








A RECORD YEAR 

When one considers the conditions under 
which the life insurance business was carried 
on in Canada, the results accomplished in 1916 
are nothing short of wonderful. For instance, 
there is a company that only received its 
charter in the fall of 1913, and in 1915 it wrote 
$91,000 and in 1916 $117,000. It operates solely 


within one province of 380,000 population, out 








-h 40,000 physically fit men have been 
recruited. 

At the time of writing it has been impos- 
sible to gather complete statistics; but the 
figures here given are of eighteen Canadian 
companies and five United States companies 
operating in Canada. They will suffice to show 
the tremendous impetus that has been given 
to the business during the last fourteen or 
fifteen months. The eighteen Canadian com- 
panies had: 

Insurance in force 1913, $880,511,325; new busi- 
ness, 1914, $155.871,863; new business, 1915, $155,- 
$44,207; new business, 1916, $185,624,315; insur- 
anee in foree at close of 1916, $1,103,913.766. 

The record of the five United States compa- 
nies, which does not include the figures of the 
Metropolitan and The Prudential, tell practi 
lly the same story 

Insurance in force 1913, $158,993,751; new busi 
ness, 1914, $21,513,899; new business, 1915, $22,- 
821,815; amount in force, 1916, $181,325,392. 

The Metropolitan Life in 1915 showed $169 
164,449 of business in force and $190,951,326 in 
1816, 

THE OUTLOOK FOR 1917 

But what of 1917? Well, one company that 

rites over $20,000,000 a year says that its busi 
ness for 1917 to date shows an increase of 141 
hat with a 


per cent Another company beats 
150 per cent increas: Other Canadian compa- 
nies show increases as follows: 27 per cent 
11 per cent, 50 per cent, 70 per cent, 73 per cent 
50 per cent, 50 per cent, 100 per cent, 21 per 
cent. Others of the eighteen referred to sa‘ 
that business is ‘fon a par with last year,” 
“shows a considerable increase,” ‘“‘good_ in- 
crease,”’ “substantial increase,’ ete., and not 


one of them is behind last year’s record. 





That United States companies are sharing in 
this is evidenced by the fact that they report 
oy 


that they are 56 per cent, 36 per cent and 388 
1 in three cases, respectively. <A 





not state and the fifth shows 


ht decrease, which has been characterized 


lig 
mporary 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 
! S pc lation of a little over eight 
million ) nd out of this has raised an 


army of over 400,000. These men are all physi- 


fit and represent no small part of the in- 





rable persons in this country War risks 





taken to any great extent by 
iny of the companies as pointed out, although 
‘e insuring the soldiers 


ome municipalities 
that ieave for oversea duty. The war, then, ha 
away a great many of the agents’ pros- 








d has made it just so much harder for 


m to get business At the last Government 
eensus ther is a male population in Canada 
1,681,338 If you allow ten per cent of thes 


medically unfit, the enlistment of 400,000 
en has depleted the main life insurance field 


over t nty-five per cent Th ‘ompanies 
have also suffered by the fact that many of 
their representatives have answered their 








many cases has 
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meant the cutting off of a profitable supply of 
new business. 

One reason why the war had not had any 
great effect on the volume of business is due to 
the fact that those who have goiie overseas are 
for the most part young men, and it is com- 
monly known that young men do not, as a rule, 
put on large amounts of insurance. In _ this 
connection it is rather inte:esting to give the 
results of an investigation made in several of 
the companies as to the average age of the 
applicants for insurance. In practically every 
case it was found to be a year or two younger 


than the average age in 1915. This can prob- 





ably be explained by the fact that many youths 


in this country are now holding men’s jobs and 


getting men’s pay. They are forming fertile 
fields for operation hy the agent. 


CAUSES OF PROSPERITY 

There are three things that will go a long 
way in explaining the great flood of prosperity 
now enjoyed by the fraternity in Canada. First 
of all is the “Good times.’’ In the fiscal year 
1912-18 Canada had exports amount to only 
$37,068; in 1915-14, $455 1914-15,  $461,- 
142,509, and in 1916 of $779,300,070. In 1912-13 


imports overbalanced exporrs by nearly $300,- 





000,000, but in 1915-16 exports exceeded exports 
by no less than the princely sum of $245,088, 


n munitions 


294. Manufacturers and workers 
and army supplies are among the prosperous 
cla 


Second, there is the state of mind of the 


sses these days. 






people. They consider these things more seri- 
ously than when speculation was rife. This 
is also accelerated by the ‘thrift’? movement 
brought about by the war. 

Third, there is the agency force, the standard 
of which is being raised, and they are devoting 
their efforts to intensive cultivation. 

This is in brief the position that the life in- 
surance business occupies in Canada. It is a 
demonstration beyond doubt that it is founded 
on a firm and solid foundation. It is but rea- 
sonable to believe that what has been done in 
Canada can be done in the United States, and 
there is no need for pessimism; but the dif- 
ficulties that will have to be faced will be 
sure to improve rather than have an adverse 
effect on the business. CANUCK. 


Toronto, April 22, 1917 


Federal Inheritance Tax 

In view of the interest taken in the recent 

action of J. Pierpont Morgan, in applying for 

$2,500,000 life insurance to cover inheritance 

taxes, the following table, which appeared in 

recent issue of Mutual Life Points, is very 

timely and will be found valuable for use in 
soliciting 

FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX AS AMENDED 

MARCI 3, 1917 
Total ; Total 














Re Net Estate lax lax 
14% o1 $50,000 $50,000 S750 S75N 
~! 100,000 150,000 YOO 
4 c 1 100. ) 250,000 4,500 
6% o1 200,000 450,000 12.600 
1 1A¢ ( next 550,000 1,000.00 $1,250 
Q% on next 1,000,009 2,000,000 90 000 

10 AT on next 1,000,000 3,000,000 105,000 
12% on next 1,000,000 4,000,000 120,000 
13 Y ' ext 1.000.000 5,000,000 135.000 





157 on all amounts in excess of $5,000,000, 


Commenting on the foregoing table, Points 


explained that there has been an increase in 


1 





the inheritance tax since March 1 by an ame 





ment to the law, and that this table presents 
the tax scale as provided by the amended law, 


passed March 3, 1917. 


Thursday 


Report on Sickness Surveys 

The Metropolitan Life of New York has pre- 
pared a preliminary statement of the results of 
its health census taken in the State of West 
Virginia during the first two weeks of March, 
in17. Agents of the company ascertained the 
state of health of nearly 46,000 persons in the 
leading cities of the State and found that 104 
persons were sick in this group. This gives a 
sickness rate of per 1000, or one sick person 


in every thirty of the population enumerated 





s rates prepared for other communities 
by the Metropolitan usually run from 20 to 95, 


per 1800, More sickness was found among coal 


miners than among other persons int: r'viewed 





diseases and conditions enumerated py 


the agents taking the survey are of decided in 





terest. Influenza was the leading disease enum- 
erated, 226 cases, or 15 per cent of all sicknesses 
being so reported. Rheumatism was the dis- 
ease next in importance, with 122 cases, or 81 


per cent. Whooping cough was found in 83 
cases, or 5.5 per cent. Diseases of the stomach 


were registered in 55 cases, or 3.7 per cent: or- 
ganic diseases of the heart in 50 cases, or 3.3 per 
cent; tuberculesis of the lungs in 48 cases, or 
3.2 per cent; and measles in 47 cases, or 3.1 
per cent. ‘the following table shows the main 
factors developed in the sickness survey of the 


State: 


DISEASES AND CONDITIONS ENUMERATED 
IN SICKNESS SURVEY OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA DURING WEEKS BEGINNING 

MARCH 5 AND MARCH 12, 1917 


Number of Per Cent of 


Disease or 














Condition Cases Total 
‘ll diseases and condi- 

CRIS So COR eieta a ka ees 1,504 100.0 
L¥PNOId TOVOr ..Ac.e< <<6-hs 14 BL) 
WIMAIDOR: | ocrosnt cman vase 2 a 
DURARECR: ates ca seh ce 3.1 
Whooping Cough ......... 5.5 
PIUEAGOU AR oo siccere digits ocscv ete 15.0 
Tuberculosis of the lungs. 48 3.2 
Other forms of tubercu- 

BOIS? cOersiersrere a he ever ivaiee 11 7 
Cancers and tumors...... 15 1.0 
ERE CUIBATISIN << ceverer6a-0 26:01 6% 122 8.1 
\poplexy, cerebral hem- 

orrhage, paralysis...... 33 2.2 
INSANELY <cccceiecwdacens es 10 ut 
Neuralgia and neuritis... 16 1.1 
Nervousness, nervous de- 

bility, nervous exhaus- 

tion 28 2.5 
Other 

9 1.9 

ROR RG ceri.snsckore caso see ntes TD) 3.3 
Colds, coryza and rhin 

PEAS arptivacd cottons Serena 53 Bas 
BYORGRIUIS, cise ccm eke sasere's 39 2.6 
PRCUMIOUTA 5.60 sas toes 60 4.0 
PICUTISY: oo ota ree 9 6 
PRRANAIIA cae stcrargcaloiaions pracere es 28 1.9 


Tonsilitis and other dis- 
eases of the tonsil and 


REINS: 5a ciiss ale Saree eee 44 3.0 
Diseases of the stomach.. DD 3.7 
ADPOHOICHIS (.-..<0icce0sexc 28 1.9 
Bright’s disease and other 

diseases of the kidneys. 35 2.4 
Tumor and other diseases 

Of the Whertigcs «cess 26 Eat 
Normal childbirth........ 25 1 | 
Accidents and injuries... 105 6.9 
All other diseases and 

GONGIIONS. 256 05a ord 253 16.8 


{ 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
proposes to publish later on a complete discus- 
sion of its findings as to sickness among its 
policyholders in West Virginia, at which time 
the cities will be compared with each other and 


with the record for the entire State. 
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April 20, 1917 


MEETING ADJOURNED 


Insurance Commissioners to Study Life 
War Risk Problems 


OTHER IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


Miscellaneous Matters of Routine Nature —Coim- 
mittees Appointed 

Important measures were passed upon at the 
meeting of Insurance Commissioners represent 
ing twenty-five States, which adjourned at Des 
Moines last week to meet at St. Paul on 
August 28. Those of greatest interest may b« 
summarized as follows: 

Approval of strict regulations for the con 
trol of German insurance companies doing busi 
ness in the United States and maintaining of 
fices in America. 

Appointment of a committee to summon life 
insurance men representing all branches——old 
line, mutual and fraternal—for the purpose of 
devising a just and equitable war rider for life 
policies This committee is composed of Com 
missioners Mansfield of Connecticut, chairman: 
Button of Virginia, Cleary of Wisconsin, Eng 
lish of Towa, Winship of Michigan. 

Instruction to the workmen’s compensation 
committee that it investigate the expense in 
connection with conducting compensation in- 
suranee, With a view to reducing that expense 
by cutting the commissions paid for obtaining 
risks involving large premium payments. This 


committee is compos 





ed of Commissioners Hardi 





son of Massachusetts, Cleary of Wisconsin, and 
O'Neil 
\ppointment of a special committee to in 


of Pennsylvania. 


f 


vestigate the practice of domestic companies 








writing large policies on property, and then re- 
insuring most of it in foreign companies, thus 
keeping but a small per cent themselves. This 
committee is composed of Commissioners But- 
ton of Virginia, chairman; Phillips of New 
York, Cleary of Wisconsin, McCulloch of Penn 
sylvania, and Merrill of New Hampshire. 


Much routine work was accomplished and the 





meeting was declared to be entirely succes 
from 2 business standpoint. It is expected that 
the committee named to meet with life insur- 
ance men so adopt an equitable and uniform 
war service regulation will meet on Friday, 
April 27. This committee followed the recom 
mendation by wire of Commissioner Nesbit of 
Washington, who telegraphed that life com 
panies were adopting such strict riders as to 
discourage recruiting. 


\n automobile ride was a fenture of one after 





noon session. This was followed by a banquet 
at the Des Moines Club tendered by the Greater 
Des Moines committee. Former United States 


Senator La Fayette Young was the chief 





s, Conditions and State 
°° 

Laws 

“Policy Clauses, Conditions and State Laws” 

is the title of a valuable pocket work, sub- 

stantially bound in leather, just issued by The 

Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 


York Price, $1. The 1917 edition has been 
enlarged and improved in many important par- 
ticulars. In addition to a most complete 


analysis, in concise form, of the several bene- 
fits, conditions and restrictions of the leading 
policies issued by one hundred life insurance 
companies operating on the American continent, 


THE SPECTATOR 
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it also contains the following important fea- 
tures, which are nowhere else obtainable: 

1. Preliminary Term Clauses.—This section 
occupies several pages and shows the policy and 
application clauses governing the first year of 
insurance for a large number of companies oper- 
ating on the preliminary or modified preliminary 
term plan. 

2. Disability and Double Indemnity Clauses 
Under this heading an extensive tabulation is 
presented, showing the companies which incor- 
porate such clauses in their contracts and giv- 
ing particulars as to when the clauses are ef 
fective; the extra premium, if any, charged 
therefor; when they terminate, and the options 
offered in event of total disability. Companies 
issuing health and accident riders in connection 
with life inst so indicated. 

3. Dividend Clauses.—This is an instructive 
exhibit dealing with the annual dividend clauses 
of companies issuing such contracts. It shows 
when the first dividend is payable and the con- 
ditions as to payment of next premium, the 
methods in which the dividends may be applied, 
and explanatory remarks in connection there- 
with. This is the most complete analysis mad 
of this important feature of present-day policies. 

1. State Laws.—Non-forfeiture laws, including 
standard policy provisions as to surrender 
vaiues, and anti-discrimination laws are pre- 
ented in full, covering all States of the Union 
where such legislation has been enacted. These 
laws are continually being referred to by agents, 
so that their collective presentation in this 
work will be found of the utmost service —The 
United States Review. 

fhe Spectator Company has published a little 
book called ‘‘Policy Clauses, Conditions and 
State Laws,” which contains a variety of in 
formation of great value to agents engaged in 
life insurance field work. Its principal features 
‘e an analysis of the leading forms of policy 
contracts of 109 companies, a showing of pre- 
liminary term clauses taken from the policies, 
an exhibit of dividend options offered by com- 
panies on an annual dividend basis, a tabula- 
tion of disability and double indemnity claus 
and a showing of non-forfeiture, anti-discrim- 
ination and anti-rebate laws of al] the States 
where such legislation has been enacted. By 
the use of flaps the section relating to policy 
conditions is made readily accessible so that one 
company can easily be compared with another. 
The work is official and authentic.—The In- 
dicator. 





ance policies are 





























“Policy Clauses, Conditions and State Laws” 


sells for $1 a copy. \ddress all orders » The 





Speetator Company 


New York Legislation 

ALBANY, April 24.—Senator Cotillo of New 
York has introduced a bill in the legislature 
amending the workmen's compensation law 
Sections 20, 25 and 26, and repealing Section 
2)-a, by striking out the requirement that 
claims for compensatien must first be presented 
to the employer before presentation to the In 
dustrial Commission. The bill also strikes out 
the provision for the direct settlement of claims 
for compensation between employer and em- 
ployee. If an award requires the payment of 
compensation otherwise than from the State 
Fund: the payment shall be made directly to 
the Commissioner or to a deputy specifically 
authorized. Employers and insurance compa- 
nies are permitted to make deposits to secure 
the prompt and convenient payment of such 
compensation. 

Senator Graves of Buffalo has introduced a 
hill amending the Insurance Law (Sec. 65) by 
providing that the prohibition against rebating 
and discriminating shall apply to the insured 
named in the policy and to his employees, and 
that the premium applicable to the risk in- 
sured by binders or temporary contracts of in- 
suranee shall be payable for the time during 
whieh the insurance is in foree by virtue of 
Violation of this 
provision shall constitute a rebate. 

\ bill, introduced by Assemblyman Fearon 
ction 245 of the Insur- 








such binders or contracts 








of Syracuse, amends 
anee Law by making the provisions of the In 
surance Law inapplicable to the Supreme Lodge. 
Order of Sons of Italy of America, Inc., and th: 
Progressive Order of the West 

The Senate has passed the bill of Assembly- 
man Coffey of Westchester, amending Section 


150 of the Insurance Law, providing that a stock 
marine insurance corporation, organized under 
this section, and having a capital, paid in, in 
cash of at least $400,000, may, by taking the 
proceedings required in Section 52, amend its 
charter so as to do a fire insurance business, 
With all the powers of a fire insurance corpo- 
ration. 

Assemblyman O’Hare’s bill has been passed 
by the Assembly, amending Section 149-a of the 
insurance Law by providing for the taxing of 
premiums and assessments collected by mutual 
fire insurance companies on reinsurance the 
same as original insurance, and requiring the 
statement filed with the Superintendent of In- 
surance to show the amount of the returned 
premium where the company is allowed a reduc- 
tion for such returned premium, and in such 
cases showing the net cost of such insurance 
to the policyholder. 

The Senate has passed the following bills of 
Assemblyman Coffey: 

Adding new Section 195 to the Insurance Law. 
providing that two or more domestic mutual 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion corporations may merge or consolidate un- 
der the name of either corporation and regulat- 
ing the procedure. 

Amending Section 149 of the Insurance Law 
by providing that a foreign mutual fire insur- 
ance company, Which collects in advance a de- 
posit premium as a guarantee for future assess- 
ments, must have and maintain a fund equal to 
the whole amount of such deposits paid on ac- 
count of all policies in force, on which such de- 
posits are collected in lieu of any unearned 
premium reserve thereon, and making other 
changes relative to surplus required of forei 
mutual fire insurance companies and the powers 
of such companies. 

Amending Sections 185 and 194 of the Insur- 
ince Law by providing that domestic mutual li- 
ability insurance companies, insuring against 
damage or injury for which the insured is lia- 
ble, and not arising out of or in connection with 
the business of the insured, and against loss or 
damage to property by horses or mules or ani- 
mal-drawn vehicles or automobiles, and against 
by burglary of or theft from automobiles 
must at all times maintain a surplus of not 
less than $100,000, and reiative to the admis- 
sion of foreign mutual compensation insurance 
corporations to do business in this State. 

Amending Sub-Division 2 of Section 86 of the 
Insurance Law by substituting entirely new 
provisions regulating the methods of comput- 
ing the reserves of casualty or surety insur- 
ance corporations, and relative to additional 
reserve and annual statements showing seched- 
ule of experience by insurers of liability or 
compensation. 

The Assembly has passed the bill of Assem- 
blyman Law of Westchester amending Section 2 





rn 











loss 





of the Workmen's Compensation Law, so as to 
include guards and employees in State prisons 
and reformatories among the employees deemed 
engaged in hazardous occupations. 

Governor Whitman h: signed the bill of 
Senator Towner, amending Section 110 of the 
Insurance Law so as to ‘rmit fire insurance 
corporations to insure inst loss or damage 
by invasion, insurrection, riot, civil war or 
commotion, and military or usurped power. 

The Assembly has passed the bill of Assem- 
blyman Callahan of New York amending See- 
tions 2, 39, 121 and 141 of the Insurance Law 
by providing that the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance shall hear any complaint as to the rate 
charged by fire insurance corporations, and 
after such hearing may determine the just and 
equitable rate for such insurance, and there- 
after a higher rate is unlawful Either party 
may appeal the finding to the Appellate Divi 
sion. 












“Why and How Business Insurance 
Benefits Its Users” 


This little book is a convincing argument in 
favor of business insurance and describes the 
various kinds of such insurance and the ad 

intage it offers Insurance Observer. 

“Why and How Business Insurance Benefits 
lis Users” is the title of a pamphlet prepared 
by Theodore J. Venn, author of a number of 
publications dealing with life insurance In a 
concise and convincing manner he poi out 
the many advantages of business insurance and 














tu 


NX 


enumerates the policies best adapted for the 
purpose.—The Insurance Post. 

Theodore J. Venn, author of Life Insurance 
Catechism has written a brochure on business 
insurance, showing why and how it benefits its 
users. The author’s aim is merely to point out 
the many advantages offered by business in- 
surance, making no reference or recommenda- 
tions as to companies. He discusses co-part- 
nership insurance, corporation insurance, and 
insuring of employees, and points out how this 
form of insurance creates credit and becomes 
a cash asset. He also discusses the policies 
best adapted for purposes of business insurance 
and wherein their advantages lie. The _ bro- 
chure constitutes a timely addition to the in- 
teresting subject of business insurance. It is 
published by The Spectator Company of New 
York and sells for 25 cents per copy.—The In- 
dicator. 


The above-mentioned brochure sells at 25 


cents a copy and orders should be sent to The 
Spectator Company. 


Germania Life’s Economy Campaign 
The Germania Life is carrying on a campaign 
for the national economic mobilization of life 
insurance policyholders, to improve their health, 
encourage househodd economies and conserve 
the natural resources. Bulletins on various fea- 
tures of these subjects will be mailed to each 


policvholder every few weeks. 


Life Notes 





The R. J. Mix agency rh rudential has 
ied nearly $1,000,000 a month during the first 

irter 1917. 
— The e of the Wyoming Life of Cheyenne has 
e ft e Western National Life In 


)0 to $1790,- 





ice Department has approved the 
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amendment to the company’s charter authorizing the 
increase. 

—Hligh grade stock salesmen will find an attractive 
offer made by company which is about to increase its 
present capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

—The agency committee of the New York Life has 
voted to grant leave of absence to any agent of the 
company who may be called out for military or naval 
service, 

Fhe Fraternal Aid Union of Lawrence, Kan., will 
ght the Illinois receivership of the North American 


(nion of Chicago, which was recently merged with 


Robert S. Tuck, general agent at Richmond for 
the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, died at a 


hospital in that city April 19, following a serious 
surgical operation necessitated by cancer of the 
stomach, from which he had been a sufferer for sev 
eral years 


-Governor Whitman cf New York has signed 


.ssemblyman Coffey’s bill amending section 84 of the 





insurance law by providing that the legal minimum 
standard for the valuation of annuities issued afte 


January 1, 1907, shall be McClintock’s Tables of Mor 





tit Among A\nnuitants, with interest at four per 
instead of three and one-half per cent. 
The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 


neludes waiver of premiums and income for total 
nent disability; also double indemnity pro 





Visions in its policies. Applications received by the 
mpany have averaged nearly a million and one- 
rd monthly for the first three months of 1917—an 

se of fifty-two per cent as compared with the 

first three months of 1916 

Phe Howe of the Connecticut Legislature has 
1 t a long debate, rejected a_ bill whicl 


relieve the insurance companies of the State 





the one per cent tax on the market value of 
their stock. The total income from the insurance 
companies is about $700,900, which at present is re 


turned to the towns in the proportion of the com- 


c 
Iders residing in the town. 


stockho 


Thursday 


The amendment to the law governing rates and 
benefits on life insurance policies in Massachusetts Te- 
cently introduced to the Massachusetts Legislature by 
Insurance Commissioner Frank H. Hardison and nana 
bered House 1906, which bill would remove any legal 
objections to the life insurance companies Operating 
in this State from issuing policies of insurance cover. 
ing soldiers and sailors during the war, has been 
favorably reported by the legislative committee on 


insurance. 


—Atlantic City has been chosen by the ‘Travelers 
Insurance Company for its convention, which is to be 
held on September 5, 6 and 7. This is to be the first 
great gathering of Travelers men since the Golden 
Anniversary convention, celebrating the company’s 
fiftieth year, held in Hartford in April, 1914. Qualif- 
cations for attendance are conditioned upon volume 
and premiums written during the convention period, 
sausfactory underwriting record, and general excel. 


lence of representation. 


M. W. Waite has resigned as manzger of the life 
department of McCargar, Bates & Lively of Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Waite has held this position since January 
1, 1913. He was Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
Wisconsin in 1907 and 1908 under Insurance Com. 
missioner Beadle. Mr. Waite was favorably regarded 
by life insurance men in Wisconsin, and his appoint- 
ment in 1907 was hailed with delight by insurance 
men. Ilis resignation from the McCargar, Bates & 
Lively firm is effective June 1. As yet he has made no 


plans for the future. 


Yhe spicy correspondence referred to in the issue 
of Tire Specrator for April 19 between the Alfred M, 
Best Company and the German-American Life of 
Omaha is being continued. The Best Company, 
through its president, has made a defense of his posi- 
tion couched in somewhat virile language, to which 
President Klingbeil of the German-American has re- 
plicd in equally positive language, and, after con- 
trasting statements made by the Best Company con- 
cerning another organization, offers Best an oppor- 
tunity to prove his statements concerning the Ger- 


man-American Life in court. 








THREE 


Of New York 


and 


Important new features are announced by 


The Germania Life 


Insurance Company 


A DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


which provides for the payment of DOUBLE the 
face of the policy in case of the death of the in- 
sured as a result of an accident of ANY KIND. 


A NEW INCOME ENDOWMENT POLICY 


THE EXTENSION OF ITS FREE HEALTH SERVICE 
TO ALL NEW POLICYHOLDERS 


‘“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 











PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘ Practical Pointers,’ 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


. Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


If So, Read 





’ 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 


LIF E INS URAN CE 


SECTION 


New York and Chicago, Thursday, May 10, 1917 


MAY INSURE SOLDIERS 


Philadelphia Considers Question — of 
Policy for Citizens Entering Service 
PROVIDENT TAX LITIGATION 
John G. Johnson and the Famous Dupont 
43,000,000) Decree—Other Items of 
Local Interest 


A plan whereby every Philadelphian who 
enlists in the National Service will be insured 
for $1000 by the municipality is being consid- 
ered by a committee of councils, which has 
heen hearing experts on insurance as to the 
best way of accomplishing the purpose. 
Among those on the insurance committee are 
C. A. Foehl of The Prudential, Thomas L. 
Fansler of The Northwestern Mutual, and 
Alexander Norden of the Metropolitan. This 
scheme of municipal insurance for army and 
navy men seems to have been prompted by the 
experience of some of the Canadian cities. 

Life insurance circles were somewhat 
startled by the recent paymett to the city of 
$679,000 by the Provident Life and Trust as 
taxes on personal property, with the prospect 
of paying $197,000 more on July 1, making 
nearly $900,c00 to be paid this vear. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court held that the law 
of 1913 gave no exemption to the company in 
the litigation which had been in the courts for 
the last seventeen years. Every time there 
was a change in the personal property taxes 
the Provident would go into court and fight 
for exemption on the ground that the act of 
i889 exempted companies which paid a tax 
on capital stock, and under former laws it 
won. This large amount of taxes now being 
paid is not a serious thing, of course, in view 
of the strong financial position of the com- 
pany, and the fact that this amount is the ac- 
cumulation of several years, pending the re- 
sult of this litigation. 


Conspicuous BustNess MeN Dousrruct Risks 

Recently one of the veteran writers of large 
policies on rich men said to the writer that 
he had become very much discouraged in 
soliciting that class of business, a large pro- 
portion of these cases being declined because 
of the common combination of high-pressure 
business and pleasure, both at a strenuous 
pace. This experience is like that of many 
other observers. The Pennsylvania State 
Health Commissioner, in a recent publication, 
issues a warning against “living on your 
nerves,” and warns those who go at a pell- 
mell pace that they will strike a snag. Com- 


missioner Dixon says: “Do you live on your 


nerves? Possibly you do and boast of it, as if 
it was something to be proud of. Despite 
ideas to the contrary, few people ever work 
themselves to death. It is the combination of 
business and pleasure at a strenuous pace that 
does the damage. People who live on their 
nerves until nervousness becomes chronic, tind 
that it brings a train of evils—indigestion, 
worry, excitability, temper and restlessness, all 
ereat handicaps to efficient work and rational 
pleasure.” 
Joun G. Jounson 

A few days ago this great American cor- 

poration lawyer passed away. One of his last 


cases was one involving $43,000,000, in which 


case he won a decree in the United States 
’ 


Court, based on a powerful argument for a 
high sense of fiduciary responsibility on the 
part of officers of corporations. .\ veteran 
observer of the conditions preceding the Arm 
strong investigation eleven years ago is of the 
opinion that if this fine sense of fiduciary re- 
sponsibility had prevailed in those great com- 
panies there would have been no \rmstrong 
investigation. 

Coleman Du Pont, desiring to use his capi- 
tal in other directions, offered to sell his 
powder stock to the Du Pont Company, which 
it seems had the means in hand and the legal 
right to purchase it. The controlling officers 
and directors declined to purchase the stock 
for the company, but immediately formed a 
combination to buy it for themselves, believing 
that the enormous contracts with the Allies. 
which were already in hand and in view, would 
largely increase the value of the stock in the 
near future. This expectation was realized. 
The complaining stockholders objected to this 
course on the ground that these officers and 
directors should have made the purchase for 
the company, and not for themselves. This 
view is now sustained by the court, which 
decreed an accounting to the company for the 
enormous increase in the value of the stock 
in a settlement which amounts to $43,000,000. 
\bout the time Coleman Du Pont sold his 
powder stock he acquired from the estate of 
J. P. Morgan control of the Iquitable Life 
stock, which was one of a series of large 
transactions. 

Mr. Johnson had a hand in many of the 
large business enterprises of the country, and 
occupied a unique place in his profession, he- 
cause of the universal respect for his straight- 
forward, honest way in dealing with a subject 
Of course, he realized very large fees, and his 
collection of works of art, left to the city of 
Philadelphia, is one of the finest in America. 
It seems a fitting close to his life-work that 
the concluding words of his argument in the 
Du Pont case, decided a day or two hefore his 


death, were a call to righteousness in cor- 
porate business. Ile said: 

“Teach these people a lesson, that, higher 
than the mere acquisition of wealth, better for 
the man in his life, and better in those closing 
moments of his lite when he turns his thoughts 
to that account which is being made up against 
him by the Higher Being; teach them the 
lesson that it is better than money to do right, 
and when they attempt to misuse their position 
and to destroy the confidence which has been 
put in them, and which they have agreed to 
maintain, that such action can never be at- 
tended by any results favorable to the man 
who attempts it.” : 


REGINALD Hart 
The recent death of Reginald Hart, one of 
the veteran life insurance men of Philadelphia, 
deserves more than a passing notice. Very 
few men in the life insurance business have 
enjoyed a more general kindly regard than 
\Ir. Tlart. He was one of the most affable 
ventlemen in the business. He was an able 
manager, and had hosts of friends and few, if 
any, enemies. VETERAN. 

Philadelphia, May 8, 1917. 


FEtna Life’s War Experience 

Many of the life insurance companies have 
been dubiously awaiting the result of the risk 
which the 48tna Life Insurance Company took 
when it issued life insurance to Canadian sol- 
diers. 

Up to March 1, the -#tna Life had placed in- 
surance on 4312 Canadian soldiers for small 
amounts, totaling $3,951,350. There have been 
234 death claims, and the 4£tna Life has paid out 
$224,750. In addition, 53 men have been reported 
missing, the insurance on them amounting to 
$42,900. 

Nearly all these deaths on which the company 
paid claims resulted from wounds inflicted in 
actual battle, only a small proportion of the 
fatalities being caused by disease or other con- 
ditions. 

In most cases the soldiers have been insured 
on the group plan, one or more companies being 
included under a single policy and the premiums 
being paid by the towns or counties in which 
the companies were organized. 

The adoption of group insurance in Canada 
for the benefit of soldiers and their dependents 
is considered important, mainly for two reasons. 
One is, that it marks a new development in the 
spreading of the group insurance idea. The 
second reason is that group insurance has been 
labeled as a German idea, because of its social- 
istic tendency. The adoption of it in Canada for 
soldiers offers a suggestion that it is thought 
Hartford or Connecticut may yet follow. Per- 
haps those in the Home Guard will be insured, 
and perhaps militia and Federal troops, al- 
though there is no certainty that insurance com- 
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panies will want to undertake such a_erisk. 
Group insurance is only about four years old 
and not all life companies are writing it, al- 
though it is considered by many to have passed 
the experimental stage. 

The -#tna Life is understood to be the only 
Hartford company that has assumed the risk 
on Canadian soldiers. The Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company gave up the Canadian field 
several years ago. The Travelers Insurance 
Company is still represented in the Dominion, 
but since the beginning of the war has been 
issuing insurance in only a few cases. The 
Canadian mortality is showing no noticeable in- 
crease according to the figures of the Travelers. 

When asked whether the experience of the 
-Etna Life in placing insurance on Canadian 
soldiers has proved costly to the company, Vice- 
President Joel L. English replied: 

“We are not losing on it.”” Mr. English said 
the company was still issuing an occasional new 
policy in Canada. 


Troubles of the Royal Arcanum 


An appeal from the decree of Judge Aldrich 
of Boston, appointing Thomas J. Boynton re- 
ceiver for the Royal Arcanum, was filed in the 
Federal District Court on April 28, 1917, by 
counsel for the order. The assignment of errors 
alleges that the court was without jurisdiction 
and that the decree was made without compli- 
ance with the rules and standing orders of the 
court. 

It is further contended that the decree is 
void because it Was made without compliance 
with the statutes of the United States. The de- 
cree Was not shown to be required to protect 
the plaintiff and is likely to do irreparable 
injury to the defendant, it is contended, while 
the record shows no past wrongdoing or dan- 
ger of any threatened act or proceeding on the 
part of the defendant sufficient to justify the 
decree 

The plaintiff is Arthur L. Hobart of Braintree, 
who holds a death benefit certificate for $500. 


Samuel Bins Mlishex Chanas 


Samuel Blum, who has managed the Providers 
Life Assurance Company for several months, has 
resigned and contracted with R. H. Pickering, 
who has just opened a second general agency in 
Chicago for the Equitable Life of Iowa. Mr. 
Blum is a large personal producer, whose work 
is certain to count for much in his new con- 
nection. S. Sikorski, secretary of the Providers 
Life, takes up a great part of the work that has 
been in Mr. Blum’s hands. The Providers has 
at present two industrial districts in Chicago 
besides the one domiciled in the home office, 
and one district in Joliet, Ill. The ordinary de- 
partment is now in charge of A. Tonkonogi, 
formerly a heavy producer for the Mutual Life 
of New York. 


Fraternal Bill Sidetracked 

Superintendent Phillips of the New York In- 
surance Department has addressed a communi- 
cation to Assemblyman Mitchell regarding 
House Bill 1442, which was introduced by Mr. 
Mitchell. The measure affects fraternal so- 
cieties. It was to have come up for final pas- 
sage last week, but for some reason was side- 
tracked. Among other things the measure pro- 
vides that societies now doing business at in- 
adequate rates shall be required to adopt such 
rates as will place them upon a safe basis. 
Superintendent Phillips urges that the measure 


be enacted 
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“WHAT LIFE INSURANCE. IS 
AND WHAT IT DOES” 
A Splendid Book of Instruction 

William Alexander, secretary of the [£quit- 
able Life Assurance Society of New York, has 
attained a national reputation as a writer 
on life insurance, especially for books of 
instruction for the men in the © field. 
He enjoys a double advantage for suc- 
cessful work of this kind, for he has been eiv- 
ing instruction to the agents of the company 
with which he is connected for many years, 
and is at the same time thoroughly familiar 
with the conduct of the business from the 
point of view of a home office official. He has 
written several books for the benetit of the 
agents of his own company. “The book to be 
issued this month, entitled “WHAT LIFE 
INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES,” 
is for the instruction of agents in general, but 
it has not been written exclusively for agents. 
The author says in his preface that one of 
his aims has been to “tell what life insurance 
is and what it does in so simple a manner that 
any intelligent person may understand what 
the average layman wants to know. or needs 
to know. on the subject.” 

But in our opinion the book will have greater 
practical value for field men than for any 
other class of readers. It first tells some of 
the elementary truths which the agent must 
know, or he will not be able to transact his 
work with confidence and enthusiasm. Then 
it shows the special service performed by each 
policy contract. And the number and vari- 
ety of these contracts illustrate the many 
uses to which modern life insurance may be 
put. 

All through “WHAT LIFE INSURANCI: 
IS AND WHAT IT DOES” the agent will 
find hints, arguments and selling points that 
ought to be very useful to him in his work. 


At the end of the book there is a chapter 


deseribing the up-to-date insurance salesman, 
This chapter alone embodies many points 
which should be of great practical value to 
every agent who is aiming to be an expert and 
desires to serve the public with complete 
eficiency. “WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS 
AND WHAT IT DOES” sells at $1.50 per 
copy, substantially bound in cloth. After 
reading this, promptly send in your order for 
one or more copies to The Spectator Com- 


pany, Insurance Publishers, New York. 


THE SPECTATOR as a War Prophet 

By the time this is in print the American 
Congress will no doubt have declared that a 
state of war exists between the United States 
and Germany. Over three weeks ago THE 
SPECTATOR of New York, in an article on in- 
surance and the war, made the following preg- 
nant statements:—‘‘Next month this country 
will probably be at war. The first demand that 
will be made upon the populace and their in- 
stitutions will relate to emergency financial 
operations. Looking across the Atlantic and 
analyzing the methods by which the European 
countries met the crisis two years ago with the 
view of avoiding, so far as possible, the errors 
that were made then, should be the policy of 
every American financial and business institu- 
tion. That insurance companies are found to 
play a most important part in the financing of 
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a war, or even adequate preparation for Na- 
tional defense, is evidenced by the manner in 
which European insurance companies readily 
made use of their investment funds in subserip- 
ing to Government loans, much of which could 
not have been so quickly and efficiently reached 
in any other way than by the collection of pre- 
miums for personal protection. From another 
standpoint the utility of the insurance compa- 
nies has been established by the experience of 
Great Britain, and that is in supplying male 
forces to the Government. One corporation 
alone contributed more than ten thousand men 
to the ranks. (The Prudential, of course.—Rdi- 
tor.) This is, indeed, a worthy example of 
public service. Insurance may be typified ag a 
patriotic business, beginning with safeguarding 
the home by personal protection of life, limb 
and property and ending with protection of the 
nation.""-—The Review, London, April 13, 1917, 


COMMUNITY HEALTH OF CITIES 
IN MIDDLE AND WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


One Person in Every Fifty-Six Found to 
Be Sick 


During the wecks of March 12 and March 19, 
117, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with the co-operation of the health and philan- 
thropic agencies in the cities of Middle and 
Western Pennsylvania, conducted a health 
census among its policyholders and among the 
general population of those cities. The inquiry 
was made through the company's agency staff. 
The health status of a little more than 328,000 
persons Was ascertained, among whom. were 
found 5789 cases of sickness. In some of the 
cities the survey reached over twenty per cent 
of the total population. It is especially im- 
portant to know that this representative portion 
of the population in the cities surveyed in- 
cluded a large number of men, women, and chil- 
dren of the wage-earning classes. The findings 
of the census may ke conservatively held to 
represent health conditions among the popula- 
tion, and especially the working Classes of the 
mining and iron and steel regions in Penn- 
sylvania. 

For all the cities combined, the sickness rate 
was 18 per 1000. The following table shows the 
principal facts of sickness among the occupa- 
tional groups represented in the survey: 

TABLE 1 
Sick Persons Per 1000 Exposed. Principal Groups of 


Population Surveyed in Leading Cities of Middle 
and Western Pennsylvania 


Group of Popula- No. of Persons Rate of Sick: 
tion Surveyed Enumerated ness Per 1000 
NUerotns ai tates «25.33 328,051 Is 
Bituminous coal mining 
employees ae § 2.428 23 


Other persons in) bitu 
minous coal mining 
PAMUITICS: ssc ciontewes 17,439 1 

Anthracite coal mining 
employees lee ores 

Other persons ino an 
thracite coal mining 
families ..... ere 

Other persons in State. 


16 
V7 





The number of cases of sickness per 1000 per- 
sons was greatest among anthracite coal-min- 
ing employees: the next highest sickness rate 
was found among bituminous coal mining em- 
ployees. Members of anthracite coal-mining 
families other than the miners themselves 
showed arate of 16 per 1000, which was slightly 
higher than the sickness rate among members 
of bituminous coal-mining families other than 
the miners themselves. Among other persons 
in the State not employed in mining occupa- 
tions, or who were not members of mining fa- 
milies, the sickness rate was 17 per 1000. A 
further development of these sickness statistics. 


according to the precise diseases and conditions 
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observed in the several occupation groups, will 
be published in the final report of the health 
census of Western and Middle Pennsylvania. 

The sickness rate was higher among colored 
than among white persons. In the group of 
cities, as a whole, 21 colored persons were sick 
for each 1000 enumerated; the corresponding 
rate for white persons was 17 per 1000, 

The districts of Pittsburg, Braddock and 
Pottsville showed the lowest sickness rates for 
the survey—16 per 1000 canvassed. The New 
Kensington and Hazleton districts showed a 
sickness rate of 17 per 1000, Wilkesbarre dis- 
trict had a rate of 18 per 1000; Johnstown and 
Shenandoah, 19 per 1000; Connellsville, 20 per 
1000; McKeesport, Altoona, Scranton and Sha- 
mokin at rate of 21 per 1000. The highest rate 
for any section in the State was shown for 
Uniontown and the immediate vicinity, where 
the rate was 23 per 1000. These facts are de- 
veloped in the following table: 


TABLE 2 
Principal Districts of Western and Middle VPennsyl- 
vania, March 12 to 24, 1917 


Rate Per 1000 Exposed 


Area Total White Colored 
Districts* surveyed in 

(Pennsylvania—total). 1s 17 21 
Prtsitire 26 ose ens 16 16 18 
jraddock come hG 16 23 
McKeesport .........+. 21 20 24 
POUSUING <6 ccecieiecneess 16 16 ’ 
Uniontown: 6... cece ns 23 22 28 
Connelisville .....<..-. ‘20 19 23 
VoRMStOWN .4..0060 2 <8 19 Is 39) 
AUMROLOSERES sss -Farick ces tes an 22 . 
SernilO ccvicercocewes ian 21 . 
HAMAOMSET ss 4.4 Gloucs meme. aN 21 
Wilkesharre .. 0.00... 18 IS 
New Kensington ...... 17 16 
ee Ge ae ere 17 17 
Shenandoah 19 19 


* These districts include the towns and villages im- 

mediately adjoining the city specified. 
* Insufficient data. 

Taking the group of cities in Pennsylvania 
as a whole, the chief causes of disability regis- 
tered in the survey were accidents and injuries, 
which accounted for 11 per cent of the total: 
rheumatism was next in importance with 8 per 
cent of the total and influenza with 7 per cent 
of the total cases of sickness registered. Pneu- 
monia was registered in 6 per cent and tubercu- 
losis in 3 per cent of the cases. Diseases of the 
stomach, asthma, diseases of the heart, ‘‘colds” 
and bronchitis each accounted also for about 
3 per cent of the cases of sickness. 

On the basis of the sickness rate shown, about 
seven days per inhabitant of working age are 


lost each year on account of sickness. 


“Practical Pointers,’ by Forbes Lindsay 

Charles W. Pickell, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Life of Detroit and Los 
Angeles, himself an able writer of words of 
inspiration to life insurance agents, has written 
to the author of the above publication the fol- 
lowing lines of endorsement : 

The work is splendid. The points you make 
are clearly given and the illustrations are pat 
and calculated to emphasize the truth. If any- 
one could criticise your book, it would not he 
in reference to the text or the tine way in 
which you have presented the pointers. I con- 
gratulate you upon the title, the chapter head- 
ines, the illustrations used, conclusions drawn 
and the valuable suggestions found on every 
page. 

This publication, showing how life insur- 
ance agents can increase their business, sells 
at $1.50 per copy, handsomely bound in green 
leather 
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| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

A dahlia tuber looks like a sweet potato. It 
needs to be put into fertile, moist soil and let 
alone until four inches high. Then water 
slightly, hoe a lot and not allow too many 
stalks to one root. In a few weeks you will 
When the season is 
Them. londerful! 
Where vou put in one tuber you will take out 
Nature 


and a good seed have given blooms and enough 


have some fine blossoiis. 


over dig it out—it? No! 
twelve or fifteen all grown together. 


more good seed for a possible one hundred 
blossoms next season. The dahlia teaches me 
a beautiful lesson. Here it is: Sow some 
good insurance seed in a heart well prepared 
to receive it and you will gather generous, 
beautiful flowers the same season; and ne.rt 
season this seed has multiphed into other 
hearts—all bearing a richness of color and 
beauty of design that make one rejoice. This 
is a great seed sowing business, my son. 

If the photographer is the only one who can 
make you “/ook pleasant,” why, get out of the 
insurance business and become a movie. There 
is enough of real, stimon-pure fun in this busi- 
ness of ours to give every one of us a merry 
heart. 

\ general agent joined a local association 
the other day. At the first meeting he at- 
Some 


r 


tended he talked nearly a// the time. 
one was bold enough, sotto voce, to say, 
“Splendid speaker; yes, but as a thinker is he 
“Ves,” 
Knew an agent once who could 
steam, 


sound 2” some one answered, “he ts 
all sound!” 
talk a blue streak—turned on the 
opened the throttle and “let her buzz.” Sound? 
Betcha! You could fear it all over town. 
Thinker? Nit. Couldn't hear himself think. 
Write insurance? Yes, some bone head who 
knew a little bit less than he did for a small 
policy. 1/7 sound! The Good Book says some- 
thing about “sounding brass or tinkling eym- 
bals"—good in a band, but useless in our 
business. 

The number of excuses for not taking life 
insurance is /egion, but the silliest of all is this 
“No, not now. When | take life msurance | 


want to place $10,000 or more—no small policy 


for me!” Ananias, stand forth, “Can you beat 
this man at it?” (nd Ananias turned green 
with envy. This cold-blooded prevaricator 


knows right well that he will never be in shape 
linancially to take a policy of such a size, so 
he tells every solicitor the same story and 
then “laughs in his sleeve” when some un- 
sophisticated agent believes him. The fact 
is he would rather make his little daughter 
and his hard-working wife carry the risk on 
his life than to spend a cent to relieve them— 
and to his improvidence and parsimony he 
adds lying. Now, cite a hypothetical case of a 
man you knew who said the same thing and 
died while waiting for his ship to appear in 


NI 
1 


the offing. Paint his picture vividly—luridly— 
until he sees himself as a pusillanimous, cow- 
ardly, contemptible, low-lived, stingy, dog- 
goned, good-for-nothing husband of Sapphira. 
Do it nicely—you might smile a little as you 
paint. He'll come across, with “O, hang it all, 
! guess half a loaf is better than nothing. 
Vake it $5,000!" R. O. Trietos. 
Suggestions 

lor every rejected risk just try 

A better one to obtain; 
So that the average, “by and by,” 

Will show you have made a gain. 
Dont get discouraged because the “Doc” 

Some subtle “murmur” has found, 
Others may be of a better “stock” 

Heart, liver and kidneys sound. 


Don’t “monkey” with those you know won't 
“pass,” 
You're wasting your time and theirs: 
Iknough you'll find of the better class 
With naught that their health impairs: 
And keep away from the man who's “broke.” 
His promise or note ’s no good, 
You'll find enough of “well-to-do” folk 
Among human brotherhood. 


Don't talk too much while “landing” a case, 
Or your “prospect's” mind confuse, 

Sell him the policy on its face, 
And no contidence abuse. 

lorget “commissions” and sell your man 
What you know he ought to take, 

The honest way is the better plan, 
\nd a firm, fast friend you'll make. 


Don't promise impossibilities, 
The guarantees should suffice: 

A man of reason’s not hard to please— 
Grasps the “wherefores and whys.” 
Tell him of what your company’s done 

And what it’s doing to-day; 
Don't slander and slur some other one, 

Deal square when the “game you play.” 

—AuGustus TREADWELL. 
Agents in Two States Organize 

The agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois have formed State as- 
associations, of which annual or more frequent 
meetings will be held, while those for Iowa will 
soon convene and organize an association of the 
same kind. These meetings will be patterned 
somewhat after the Equitable of lowa Agency 
Association annual gatherings, which are re- 
markable in their inspirational advantages to 
agents of the company and conducted strictly 
with that aim in view. The Pennsylvania agents 
have pledged $6,000,000 new business for 1917, 
while the Illinois agents have pledged $6,600,000 
for the year. Both these pledges are material 
increases over previous production, but the 
monthly average to date indicates that they 
will at least be reached by the close of the 
year. 

Think It Over 

If the time ever comes when it is more 
pleasure for you to write a rich bachelor for 
five thousand than it is to get a poor man with 
a family for one thousand, there is something 
wrong with your mental attitude. Think it over. 
—Thos. A. Buckner, vice-president, New York 
Life. 
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THE TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATE IN 1916 


Mortality from Pulmonary Tuberculosis Has Shown a Decline 
During the Past Decade 


STATISTICS OF DEATHS IN) LEADING CITIES 
Significance of Recent Propaganda in the Prevention of the White Plague— 
Influence of Environment, Race and Other Factors 
BY FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 

The first annual meeting of the National Association for the Study 

and Prevention of Tuberculosis was held in Washington, D. C., May 18 
and 19, 1905. As well said by the late Edward L. Trudeau, M. D., the 
first president of the association, ‘‘Thus the first regular meeting of the 
National Association tor the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis marks 
an epoch in the history of the struggle against the disease in America.” 
It was clearly realized at the outset that the individual struggle against 
the ravages of the disease could not possibly prove successful, and re- 
liance, therefore, was placed upon associated action and the intelligent 
co-operation of governmental, corporate and other agencies, methods 
and means aiming at the more or less complete control of the circum- 
stances or conditions responsible for the spread of the disease and its 
pre-eminence as a cause of death in modern times. The collective 
results of the movement are briefly summarized in a statement recently 
issued by the executive secretary of the association, according to which 
the number of institutions and organizations in the United States en- 
gaged in tuberculosis work has increased from 156 in 1905 to 2500 in 
1916, and the number of sanatoria and hospitals has increased from 100 
poorly equipped and inadequately supported institutions in 1905 to 550 
in 1916, while during the period under review the number of special 
tuberculosis clinics and dispensaries has increased from 20 to 450. Vast 
expenditures have been incurred on account of the collective effort to 
control and reduce the incidence of tuberculosis, and the statistical evi- 
dence is conclusive that the end attained has justified the means. 

In marked contrast to a continuous increase in the cancer death rate 
of thirty-five American cities from 75.4 per 100,000 of population in 1906 to 
§2.1 in 1916, the mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis has declined during 
the same period from 195.0 per 100,000 to 146.8, or 48.2 per 100,000 equivalent 
to 24.7 per cent. The first table presents the mortality from pulmonary 
tuberculosis in thirty-five American cities during the period 1906-1916, in- 
cluding the aggregate population data for each year and the aggregate 
mortality. The cities under review in 1916 constitute approximately one- 
fifth of the entire population ot the continental United States, and they 
may therefore be considered representative, at Jeast for the urban popu- 
lation of the country at large. 


MORTALITY FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN THIRTY-FIVE AMERICAN 
CITLES, 1906-1916, 














Number Rate Per 
YAR Population of 160,000 
Deaths Population. 
1906 16,006,873 31,216 195.0 
1907 16,524,296 31,539 190.9 
1908 16,999,275 30,645 ISO.3 
1909 17,462,869 30,128 72.5 
1910 17,960,381 31,428 175.0 
1906-1910 84,953,694 154,956 182.4 
1911 18,412,696 30,632 166 4 
1912 18,$84,594 29,672 157.1 
1913 19,340,986 30,123 153.7 
1914 19,788,447 31,083 157.1 
1915 20,266,301 31,206 14 0 
1911-1915 96,693,024 152,716 157.9 
Lode 20,726,529 30,422 14608 
PERSISTENT DECLINE IN EACH YEAR 
According to this table the mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis 


shows a persistent and almost continuous decline during each of the 


eleven years under review. The highest rate prevailed in 1906 and the 


lowest in 1916. Much higher mortality rates, however, prevailed during 
earlier periods, or, broadly speaking, the decline in the tuberculosis death 
rate coincides with the discovery of the bacillus of the disease by 


Robert Koch in 1882. The statistical evidence is quite conclusive that 
the disease is gradually on the decline, and there are no substantial 
reasons why the decrease in the tuberculosis death rate should not 
continue, although the complete elimination of the disease is, in all 
probability, a hopeless anticipation. The mortality of the thirty-five 
cities is presented in detail in the following table, which presents mor- 
tnlity facts of far-reaching practical importance It is clearly realized 


MORTALITY FROM PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN THIRTY-FIVE AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1906-1916. 
RATES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION FOR 1906-1910, L9LL-1915 AND 1916 
COMPARED. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE RATE 
ro THAT oF 1911 1915, 


CITIEs. ) 1906-1910. 1911-1915. | 1916 | 
| | Actual. Per Cent. 

eas = perems: : a | EY en 
Baltimore... 235.5 206.7 | 202.2. | 1.5 99 
Boston. us 176.0 145.8 | 146.9 | +1.1 0.8 
Buffalo... soos) eB) ASoe 10.4 | + 8.0 6.0 
Chicago Sees | 163.2 147.6 | 129.0 | 18.6 26 
Cincinnati. . te Biriie 250.1 | 221.9 208.1 | 13.8 62 
Cleveland..... si) W210 | ees 130.7 | +12.9 110 
Columbus..... ae 179.3 141.9 125.7 | 16.2 11.4 
Denver.... ; 347.2 251.9 | 201.3 50.6 20.1 
Detroit......... Re ae 97.1 104.3 142.4 +38.1 36.5 
Fall River fk wail 130.3 | 161.3 | +31.0 23.8 
Indianapolis. ..... || 87:8 | 168.3 151.3 1 16.8 10.0 
Jersey City wes sale 205.2 145.2 142.6 | 2.6 L8 
Los Angeles.... : .4 253.2 217.0 172.9 | 44.1 20.3 
Louisville............. wf BORO | 181-0 | iach | 6p 3.6 
Milwaukee........... mye 114.9 | 90.0 (i an 12.3 13.7 
Minneapolis ss é 112.2 | 120.6 1s8.0° | - 2.6 22 
Nashville. 226.7 194.7 155.5 39.2 20.1 
Newark..... i} 220.0 | 159.6 IS3.4 $23.8 14.9 
New Haven. 163.6 107.4 | 4.8 | 22.6 21.0 
New Orleans 266.7 251.4 261.7 | +10.3 4.1 
New York City.. 198.0 172.9 150.0 | Za 9 18:2 
Omaha...... 108.3 94.4 102.1 | + 7.7 8.2 
Paterson.... 163.5 130.7 120s. 1.4 11 
Philadelphia : 207.6 172.0 166.2 5-8 3.4 
Providence... 153.7 124.7 133.0 | + 8.3 6.7 
Rochester... ; 135.6 99.2 | 03.2 6.0 6.0 
St. Louis. 177.9 137.0 124.3 12.7 9.3 
St. Paul.. 107.0 110.2 102.3 ca 72 
San Francisco 177.3 168.8 161.2 7.6 1.5 
Scranton.... 82.5 79.9 68.1 11.8 14.8 
Seattle 82.6 70.0 4.2 15.8 22.6 
Syracuse 113.4 96.1 88.0 S.1 8.4 
Toledo 149.8 162.3 174.4 12.1 73 
Washington, D. C 237 .7 204.8 183.0 | 21.8 10.6 
Worcester... 134.9 112.4 128.6 +-16.2 14.4 

Average if 182.4 157.9 146.8 | Ei 7.0 


| 
that crude death rates are an inadequate presentation of the precise rate 
of frequency of any given disease, but it has not seemed necessary for 
the present purpose to apply more refined methods to the statistical and 
mathematical analyses. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CERTAIN INCREASES RECORDED 

According to the preceding table, the mortality from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis declined during the year 1916, in comparison with the previous 
quinquennial period, in twenty-four cities, whereas there was a more or 
less significant increase in the rate of frequency in eleven cities of the 
thirty-five to which the present comparison is limited, for the practical 
reason of statistical preséntation in a convenient form. Among the 
cities which show a decided increase in the rate, reference may be made 
to Detroit (38.1), Fall River (81.0), Newark (23.8), and Worcester (16.2) 
per 100,060 of population. How far the recorded increase is real or 
apparent in the case of the cities referred to requires further statistical 
analysis of the original death certificates and the re-examination of the 
population estimates for intercensal years. If the increase is real and 
not apparent it is obviously of the utmost practical and humane im- 
portance that the underlying responsible cause should be ascertained 
and brought under collective control. In contrast to the increase in the 
rate of certain cities, it is gratifying to note the considerable decline in 
the rate of certain other cities, of which the most significant are: Denver, 
Col. (50.6); Los Angeles, Cal. (44.1); Nashville, Tenn. (39.2); New Haven, 
Conn. (22.6); New York city (22.9); and Washington, D. C. (21.8). The 
actual increase in the recorded pulmonary tuberculosis death rate of 
1916 was most marked in the city of Detroit, or 36.5 per cent. In con- 
trast, the relative decrease in the rate was most marked in the city of 
Seattle, or 22.6 per cent. For all the thirty-five cities combined, the 
decline in the rate during 1916 from the rate for the preceding quinquen- 
nial period was 11.1 per 100,000 population, equivalent to 7.0 per cent. 
In contrast it may be stated that the increase in the cancer death rate 
of the same cities and period was 4.9 per cent. 

Aside from the changes in the tuberculosis death rate, the wide 
range in the local frequency occurrence of pulmonary tuberculosis is of 
even greater practical significance. According to the table under review, 
the maximum rate during 1916 prevailed in the city of New Orleans, of 
261.7 per 100,000, in contrast to the minimum rate of only 54.2 for the 
city of Seattle. The excessive incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis in 
New Orleans is chiefly on account of the negro population, which, as is 
well known, generally exhibits a more decided susceptibility to tubercu- 
losis than the white race. Combining the returns of thirty Southern 
cities for the seven-year period ending with 1912, it appears that the tu- 
berculosis death rate of the white population was 157.9 per 100,000, against 
a colored death rate of 414.5. Since the colored population of New 
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Orleans constitutes 26.3 per cent of the aggregate population, the racial 
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be changed from pulmonary tuberculosis to a non-tuberculous respiratory 


factor is of predominating local importance. The rate for Greater New disease: or that the falsification would even be carried further, it must be 
York is only slightly above the general average, or 150.0 per 100,000 self-evident to everyone thoroughly familiar with the facts that such cases 
against a rate of 146.8 for the thirty-five cities combined. In so vast an can only be of minor importance in the vast aggregates represented in 
aggregation of population the racial factors are, in all probability, of the collective returns the thirty-five cities at present under consider- 
lesser influence in the general death rate than in smaller cities, but even ation or for the United States registration area, which includes approxi- 
in the city of New York the lesser incidence of tuberculosis among the mately two-thirds of the entire population of the continental United 
Jewish population unquestionably tends to lower the rate on the on¢ States. Life insurance interests, however, are most seriously concerned 
hand, while the decidedly more excessive frequency of tuberculosis among with the continued prevalence of the disease, and their co-operation in 
the Irish tends to persistently increase it. According to an investiga- an associated effort to bring about a further and still more marked 
tion by Dr. Louis I. Dublin,* for the State of New York, the mortality reduction in the death rate is obviously most desirable, and in fact 
from tuberculosis of males, ages 25-44, according to nativity, per 100,- called for by the highest considerations of an enlightened public and 
000 of population, was as follows: Born in Italy, 192.0; born in Russia, corporate policy. The fact, unfortunately, is frequently overlooked that 
117.1: born in Austria-Hungary, 177.2; born in Germany, £5; born in the difficulties of reducing a low and declining death rate are decidedly 
United States, 352.0; and born in Ireland, 662.9. The corresponding rates more serious than the reduction in the mortality of a disease which is 
for female ages (25-44), according to country of birth, were as follows: on the increase and of excessive degree of frequency. In other words, 
Born in Russia, 104.7 per 100,000 of population; born in Germany, 125.1; it is unquestionably less difficult to reduce the tuberculosis death rate 
born in Austria-Hungary, 187.2; born in Italy, 15! born in the United from 250 per 100,000 to 150 than to reduce the rate from 150 to 50, or 
States, 193.8; and born in Ireland, 353.4. even 100. Regardless the fact, for illustration, that the nature of 


smallpox and the means of its transmission have been thoroughly under- 


RACIAL INFLUENCE OF THE DEATH RATE 
The racial influence of the death rate, however, is only one of many. 
though frequently and without question a most important one. Certain 
occupations tend decidedly to increase the tuberculosis death rate—such, 
for illustration, as dock labor and outdoor work in the case of those of position to vaccination 
Irish birth; and employment in the liquor trade, such as brewers and 


stood for a great many 


than would be the case 


years, the disease is far from having been 


exterminated and is never likely to be exterminated in its entirety. The 


modern struggle against smallpox is still necessary, and the increased op- 


therefore, overcome with much more difficulty 


. the disease prevailed in a widespread epidemic 


distillers in the case of those born in Germany. The religious denomina- form. There is never any difficulty in securing large appropriations for 
tional status of the population also has a bearing upon the tuberculosis the control of an existing epidemic of yellow fever, or plague, but there 
death rate, for, as conclusively shown by the statistics of Budapest, the is always serious difficulty in securing the necessary appropriations to 
mortality from tuberculosis is lowest among the Jews, or 20.0 per 10,000, guard against their occurrence. For the same reason the arguments 
against 38.3 for the Protestants, and 45.4 for the Catholics. All general Which have been advanced against the modern tuberculosis propaganda, 
statistics on pulmonary tuberculosis require, therefore, to be subjected on the ground that the same hag not succeeded, during the eleven years 
to critical analysis, and their correct interpretation depends primarily since the National Association came into existence, in the complete 
upon a thorough knowledge of a multitude of local conditions and circum- eradication of the disease, or at least in a more substantial reduction of 
stances, including among others the age constitution of the population, the the death rate therefrom, are utterly misleading and wrongful impli- 
social and economic condition of the people, overcrowding or inadequate cations of possibly erroneous methods and unsatisfactory results. The 
housing facilities, race and nationality, health-injurious employments, in- statistical evidence is entirely conclusive that, in the main, the various 
stitutional facilities for the treatment of incipient and advanced cases, the efforts have been in the right direction, and the results challenge favor- 
enforcement of tuberculosis ordinances, ete., ete. It is frequently asserted able comparison with corresponding efforts in any other field of human 


that the mortality returns are impaired by the practice of certain insur- 


ance companies whose policies provide for a reduction in the amount people. Even though 
payable in the event of death from tuberculosis during the first policy approximately one-tenth 
year. Granting that in very exceptional cases a death certificate would evident that the disease 


= of material concern to 


* Factors in American Mortality, A Study of Death Rates in the Race Stocks 


of New York State, 1910. 
Adopts New Advertising Method 
The National Life, U. S. A., has been doing 
some newspaper advertising along new lines, 
and now is advertising the fact that its adver- 
tising has been successful. Many life insurance 


The National 5-Point Policy covers losses from 
sickness, accident, total disability, old age and 
death. It is difficult to see how more complete 
protection could be devised or furnished, for 
everything that can happen to a person seems 
to be covered. 

The National closed 1916 with eighty-eight 


millions of business in force, being a gain of 


companies and general agents have tried to 
solve the problem of getting direct results from 
advertising, and the National seems to have 
found the solution by advertising a speciaity in 
language that the layman can understand, by 
eliminating technicalities that only confuse, and 
substituting a proper appeal in the copy, and by 


over seven millions, and is out for twenty-five 
millions of new business this year, so that it 
may be able to show one hundred millions in 
force by next December 31. 

using effective illustrations to attract the eye Its new policy and the method of presenting it 
The principle involved in this kind of adver- to the public are evidences of a progressive 
tising copy is that publicity for anything to be spirit that cannot fail to get results 
sold will not produce results unless that pub- 


licity has a personal appeal, is attractive and is Reliable Life Reinsured by International 


convincing. This is a new depariure in insur The reinsurance of all the policies in force 
ance advertising and publicity, which for the that have been issued by the Reliable Life of 
most part has lacked sufficient individuality Indianapolis have been completed by the Inter- 
to bring a return to the advertiser. Insurance national Life of St. Louis. The former com- 
contracts are designed to be sold, and in order pany had $1,300,000 business in force. 
to successfully advertise them they must be In addition to the business the Reliable Life 
treated as saleable goods. turned over to the International Life assets 
This company is to be congratulated on the amounting to $225,000 to cover the reserve lia- 
success not only of its advertising campaign, but bilities on its policies. This amount has been 
of its new National 5-Point Policy. The name deposited with the Insurance Department of 
alone has wonderful value, for whether a man Missouri at Jefferson City. 
Sees it in print or hears it from an agent, his A commission composed of W. K. Chorn, Su- 
curiosity is aroused and a keen agent always perintendent of Insurance of Missouri, Otto L. 
knows what to do when a prospect ‘‘wants to Klaus, Superintendent of Insurance of Indiana, 
know.” and T. M. Henry, Insurance Commissioner of 


>» continues 


endeavor for the improvement of the social and sanitary condition of the 


the present time the tuberculosis death rate is 
of the mortality from all causes, it is self- 
s a most serious and important factor, 





life insurance companies and their policyholders, 


as well as to the public at large. 


Mississippi, recently met and approved the con- 
tract of reinsurance between the two companies. 

The policyholders of the Reliable Life have 
received assumption certificates from the Inter- 
national Life, showing the entire liability un- 
der the policy contract has been assumed by the 
International Life, and that the assets repre- 
senting the reserve on their policies have been 
deposited with the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

This will increase the insuranee in force of 
the International Life to over $67,000,000 and 


its assets to over $8,000,000 


New York Department Approves Uniform 
Clause 

Superintendent of Insurance Jesse §S. Phillips 
announced on Friday that he had approved the 
so-called uniform ‘‘war rider’ for life insurance 
policies adopted last week by the special com- 
mittee of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and a special committee rep- 
resenting life insurance companies. When such 
riders are presented by the various compa- 
nies pursuant to statute they will receive formal 


Department approval. 


Phe German-American Life of Omaha has called 


i meeting for June 2 to change its name to the Nort] 


American Life. 
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INSURANCE SCANDAL 


Manipulation of Assets of Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust Company 
SOME FUNDS RECOVERED 
Attachment of Personal Property of Leading 
Promoters and Others Involved-—Remarkable 
Features of Several Deals 


An investigation into the affairs of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust Company recently made 
by the State Insurance Departments of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, briefly covered in THE 
SPECTATOR for May 38, revealed the most start- 
ling facts relative to the passing of the con- 
trol of the company’s assets from its former 
directors tf a syndicate led by certain New 
Yorkers whose financial responsibility for the 
most part has been regarded as doubtful. 
Briefly, the control of the trust funds were 
turned over to the New York syndicate, which 
elected a dummy board of directors in consid- 
eration of a preliminary payment of $120,000, 
which, in turn, was borrowed from the Com- 
mercial Trust Company of New York. The loan 
from the Commercial Trust Company was subse- 
quently paid for out of the funds of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust. In this way the control 
of the company was actually purchased with its 
own funds. 

The New York Insurance Department turned 
the evidence it had obtained over to the Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York county, who in turn 
issued warrants for the apprehension of 
Clarence F. Birdseye of New York: Kellogg 
Birdseye, his son, and treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust under the new régime; 
George F. Montgomery, a promoter of New 
York; Robert R. Moore, president of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company of New York; Alfred 
Lewry of New York, comptroller of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust; W. D. McQueston of New 
York, vice-president of the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust under the new régime, and J. C. Watson, 
who is an assistant secretary of the Commercial 
Trust Company. 

CEASES WRITING BUSINESS 

Insurance Commissioner J. Denny O'Neil of 
Pennsylvania obtained an order in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court at Pittsburg enjoining the com- 
pany from further transaction of business pend- 
ing an application for a receiver to liquidate 
the company or make such other disposition 
of its affairs as would assure the best protec- 
tion to policyholders. 

After securing control of the company, accord- 
ing to the statements issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Insurance Departments, 
Clarence Birdseye and his associates proceeded 
to dispose of certain assets and substitute 


therefor securities of rather doubtful value. 


MUST NOT MOVE FUNDS 

The Attorney-General of Pennsylvania applied 
for and obtained injunctions restraining Clarence 
F. Birdseye, Kellogg Birdseye, the Commercial 
Trust Company of New York, the Dare Lumber 
Company and others from disposing of any as- 
sets or claims now due, or formerly received 
from the Pittsburgh Life and Trust. On _ be- 
half of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust the Su- 
preme Court of New York granted an attach- 
ment against any property in New York State 
belonging to Clarence F. Birdseye. The attach- 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
ment was levied against certain funds on de- 
posit with a trust company in New York city. 
TWO CONFESS IN) FULL 
Shortly after District-Attorney Swann took a 
hand in the affair, confessions were made by 
W. D. McQueston, vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust under the new directorate, 
and George F. Montgomery, promoter. Accord- 
ing to the District Attorney, both of these men 
_said that the plan to use the funds of the life 
insurance company to purchase control thereof 
were known before the actual transaction oc- 
curred. The statement made by McQueston al- 
leged that the minutes of the directors’ meet- 
ing, at which the deal was consummated, were 
read to him by Clarence F. Birdseye while on 
the train en route from New York to Pittsburg. 
McQueston had been asked to act as a director 
and agreed to do so. He said that he did not 
suspect anything out of the way in the trans- 
action when first asked to go to Pittsburg. 
McQueston’s statement to the District At- 
torney disclosed that most of the men who acted 
as dummy directors were unaware of the na- 
ture of their duties and simply did what was 

asked of them. 

The confession of George F. Montgomery re- 
vealed the method by which the Dare Lumber 
Company Was obtained and its securities manip- 
ulated, 

In a statement made by District Attorney 
Swann it was said that George F. Montgomery 
confessed that the manipulators had hit upon 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company quite by 
accident. They had planned to obtain control of 
any concern that had marketable securities and 
had associated with it persons who would sell 
out for a price. They had made offers to three 
other concerns before going to Pittsburg, but in 
each case their offer was turned down. 


SUMMARY O# TRANSACTIONS 

Substantially what occurred in the transfer of 
the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company’s con- 
trol from its old directors to a syndicate of men 
of doubtful financial responsibility and practi- 
cally no knowledge of the business of life in- 
surance was as follows: An offer of $80 a share 
was made to holders of the controlling interest. 
This stock had previously being held at from 
$55 to $65 a share. This offer of $80 a share 
was accepted and the syndicate agreed to pay 
ten per cent as an initial payment and _ the 
balance within a short time. Clarence F. 
Birdseye and George F. Montgomery negotiated 
a loan of $120,000 with the Commercial Trust 
Company of New York to take care of their 
initial payment. The old directors individually 
surrendered their stock and resigned in favor 
of dummies chosen by Clarence Birdseye. These 
directors elected new officers. Once in control 
of the assets of the company, amounting to about 
$24,000,000, events moved rapidly. The pro- 
moters disposed of approximately $1,540,000 of 
hign-grade securities, which were in a safe de- 
posit vault in New York. The proceeds of this 
sule were used to purchase the Dare Lumber 
Company of New York, in which Montgomery 
was interested. The price paid to Montgomery 
for control of the Dare Lumber Company was 
$1,100,000, of which $1,000,000 went to the stock- 
holders of the Lumber Company and $100,000 to 
Montgomery. Clarence Birdseye then became 
president of the Dare Lumber Company and with 
a dummy board of directors authorized the issue 
of $6,000,000 bonds. 

Under Clarence Birdseye the Pittsburgh Life 


Thursday 


and Trust agreed to purchase the bonds of the 
Dare Lumber Company for $4,000,000 Cash. Ae. 
cording to Montgomery’s statement only $4,000, 
000 worth of the bonds were actually delivered, 

Birdseye paid $2,000,000 for the bonds, turn- 
ing over to Montgomery $1,100,000 cash and 
$900,000 in the bonds themselves. In this Way 
Birdseye secured $38,100,000 bonds for $1,100,000 
and neither of the parties concerned put in a 
dollar of cash. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRANSFER 

The involved and complex transaction whereby 
the Washington Life Building, owned by the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, was con- 
veyed through Thomas A. Crawford, and sub- 
sequently deeded to Stonewall J. Jackson, was 
described by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment as follows: 


The Washington Life Building, owned by the 
company and held as an approved asset, was 
authorized to be sold for the sum of $3,970,000, 
and the board authorized the receipt of pay- 
ment therefor of so-called ‘‘First Mortgage 6 
per cent Sinking Fund, Serial, Tax Free Gold 
Bonds of the Dare Lumber Company, a New 
York Corporation,” as they are described in the 
minutes, these bonds being part of the issue of 
$6,000,000 worth of bonds of the Lumber Com- 
pany, arranged to be issued by Montgomery, 
who had agreed to purchase the entire property 
of the Lumber Company for $1,000,000 as above 
stated. The terms of the sale in addition pro- 
vided that the Pittsburgh Life agreed to take 
mortgage of $3,000,000 on this same property and 
to advance that sum about $2,000,000 in cash 
and the balance in bonds of this same Lumber 
Company and some other credits. The Pitts- 
burgh Life not having on hand that much cash, 
then authorized through this dummy board the 
sale of valuable securities of the company, which 
were held at a depository in the city of New 
York and the proceeds amounting to $1,540,000 
were then deposited at the Commercial Trust 
Company of New York. The deed for the 
Washington Life Building having on the next 
day been made to Crawford, the new fiscal of- 
ficers of the Pittsburgh Life drew two checks 
on the funds on the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany for $1,300,000, and the other for $600,000, 
both to the order of Crawford, which checks 
were immediately deposited to the credit of 
Birdseye by an apparent endorsement, which 
total of $1,900,000 was the cash advanced which 
the dummy board had agreed to make on the 
mortgage. Birdseye having that way obtained 
possession of $1,900,000 of the cash of the Pitts- 
burgh Life, paid over by arrangement of Mont- 
gomery, the sum of $1,000,000 to the owners of 
the Dare Lumber Company for the purchase of 
their property and an additional sum of $100,- 
000 to Montgomery personally, for which Birds- 
eye received $8,100,000 of the Dare Lumber 
Company's bonds, which enabled Birdseye, to 
turn over to the Pittsburgh Life $3,070,000 of 
the lumber company’s bonds; consideration 
which the dummy directors had agreed to take 
for the Washington Life Building, the difference 
of $900,000 of these bonds being retained by 
Birdseye apparently for the purchaser and the 
mortgagor as part of the $3,000,000 mortgage. 
The net result of this remarkable transaction 
was that the Pittsburgh Life received some 
$3,000,000 worth of bonds as consideration for 
its property and had in addition parted with 
actual cash in the sum of $1,900,000, Birdseye 
having taken this $1.900,000 out of the Pitts- 
burgh Life, used $1,100,000 to finance the Dare 
lumber deal, had a balance of about $800,000 to 
his personal credit, so that he was enabled to 
pay his note of $120,000 which he had given to 
the Commercial Trust Company of New York 
before going to Pittsburg to put the deal through 
and also had sufficient money to pay the second 
instalment of $30 per share due to directors of 
the Pittsburgh Life and other stockholders on 
his agreement to purchase the stock, which pay- 
ment he made in the sum of $313,000. 


DIRECTORS’ RESPONSIBILITY DESCRIBED 
In a statement concerning the remarkable 


transaction, Joseph L. Kun, Deputy Attorney 
General of Pennsylvania, said: 
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May 10, 1917 


After three or four days of thorough con- 
sideration of this most extraordinary transac 
tion I cannot comprehend how any set of pre- 
sumably sensible men could turn over the con- 
trol and disposition of the assets of $24,000,000 
of the life insurance company, having over a 
hundred million in outstanding insurance on the 
mere deposit of $10 for their holdings, which 
deposit only about $100,000. I explained that 
as stockholders they had a perfect right to 
do with their shares as they wished, but as 
directors they were in an entirely different po- 
sition. There is no more sacred trust than the 
directorship of a life insurance company, as 
every one must understand. Directors cannot 
without the most serious responsibility throw 
off that trust and turn it over to others just 
because they are enabled thereby to make a 
profitable disposition of their stock. The public 
may be assured that every necessary step will 
pe taken in their interest. 


TAKES CHARGE OF WASHINGTON LIFE 

Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance, 
announced on Saturday that he had applied for 
and obtained from Justice Guy of the Supreme 
Court the usual preliminary restraining order 
in proceedings to take possession of the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company and to conserve 
its assets under the laws of the State of New 
York, relating to the liquidation of insurance 
companies. This proceeding as instituted is an 
incident to and for the purpose of co-operating 
with the authorities of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, who have applied for a similar order 
in reference to the affairs of the Pittsburgh Lite 
and Trust Company. The necessity for such 
action arises out of the fact that the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust Company maintains what 
is known as the Washington Life Fund Account 
as a security for the performance of the rein- 
surance agreement entered into between the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company and the 
Washington Life Insurance Company under date 
of December 30, 1908. 

District Attorney Swann announced that he 
had located Stonewall J. Jackson, to whom some 
of the real estate of the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust, including the Washington Life and St. 
James’ Building at New York was deeded. Jack- 
son's confession alleged that he had acted in this 
affair as a friend to Henry U. Birdseye, a son of 
Clarence F. Birdseye, and that he did not re- 
ceive any compensation for his part in the 
transaction, nor did he expect any. 

REINSURANCE OFFERED TO METRO- 

POLITAN 

The following letter indicates the course be- 
ing taken by the Pennsylvania and New York 
Insurance Departments at the close of last 
week: 


[To the Editor of THt SprEcTATOR] 


I am in receipt of yours of the 8d instant 
relative to the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany, and in reply beg to say that the New 
York Department is discussing the matter of 
reinsurance with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and trying to get them to make 
an offer of some kind to take over the business 
of the company. This is about the only com- 
pany that could possibly handle it, and if they 
refuse to do so, I do not think there would be 
any possibility of getting reinsurance, and we 
would be compelled to liquidate, and, of course, 
under the liquidation the policyholders would 
receive their proportion of the policy reserves. 

It is an ugly situation, and the only hope we 
now have is in the Metropolitan. Just how much 
the reserves are impaired depends on the value 
to be placed on the various real estate parcels. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) SAMUEL W. McCULLOCH. 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner. 


Harrisburg, May 5, 1917. 
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LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

Insurance Commissioner J. Denny O'Neil of 
Pennsylvania was appointed receiver for the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust on Monday. A state- 
ment was made by W. Howard Nimick, vice- 
president of the company, to the effect that he 
sold out bis interests in the belief that F. A. 
Wallis of New York was the person represented 
by Birdseye. Mr. Nimick said that he would 
return all money received by himself as a re- 
sult of the deal. 

Attorney-General Brown of Pennsylvania con- 
tinued his investigation, which resulted in the 
issuance of warrants for several other persons 
who were alleged to be connected with a ‘‘con- 
spiracy to defraud.’’ It is planned to seek in- 
dictments against these men in Pennsylvania, 
and then proceed with extradition from New 
York State, where it is believed most of the 
accused men are now located. 

Alfred Lewry, a public accountant, who be- 
came secretary of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
under the Birdseye régime, made a statement 
of his connection with the affair to District At- 
torney Swann of New York county. 

Warrants have been issued for the arrest of 
Frederick A. Wallis, J. S. Grant and George A. 
Nichol, Jr., in addition to those named above. 

Mr. Wallis, who stands high in insurance cir- 
cles as a reputable man, and whose position so- 
cially is also high, issued a statement on Mon- 
day to the effect that he was much surprised 
at this course, as, he said, the New York In- 
surance Department had full knowledge that he 
was ignorant of the alleged irregular proceed- 
ings of the Birdseyes and that as soon as 
he felt that all was not regular with the finan- 
cial transactions of the new directors he with- 
drew his acceptance of an offer of the presi- 
dency, which was to occur at a date subsequent 
to the revelations made by the New York In- 
surance Department. Mr. Wallis is perfectly 
willing to act as a witness in the prosecution 
of the case, but cannot understand why he is 
charged with ‘‘conspiracy to defraud.”’ 


A POLICYHOLDER’'S OPINION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Your advance proof of that article to appear 
in THE SPECTATOR this week is an excellent 
one. Everyone will agree with many of the 
statements you have made—particularly where 
you state that the directors of the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust Company were more interested 
in the price to be paid for the stock than what 
would become of the company afterward. 

Should also like to compliment you upon your 
statement that some of the directors who are 
connected with banking institutions would sanc- 
tion no such proceeding in the case of a bank, 
and they must, therefore, realize their respon- 
sibility of so disposing of a life insurance com- 
pany. which is so vital to widows and orphans. 

Your suggestion —that the passage of an 
amendment to the laws, providing for the con- 
sent of the Insurance Department of the home 
State with reference to transfer of control—is 
a most excellent one, and I believe if you would 
dwell upon this subject in your valuable paper 
it would produce the desired result. 

Thanking you for remembering me as a policy- 
holder, Yours very truly. 

(Signed) EDWIN A. 

New York, May 7, 1917. 


AMES. 


Would Regulate Sale of Bonds 
Insuranee Commissioner O'Neil of Pennsyl- 
vania announced on Monday of this week that a 
bill will be introduced in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature next Monday making it compul- 
sory for any Pennsylvania company in the in- 
surance business to consult with the Pennsyl- 


vania Insurance Department before it can turn 


over any of its bonds to its directors. 
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SUBSCRIBE TO LOAN 





Insurance Companies of All Kinds Lend 
Ready Support 





MANY MILLIONS TO BE TAKEN 





Individual Subscriptions in Lots Ranging from 
Hundred Thousands to Millions 

Loyalty to the United States and its prin- 
ciples with respect to the war was expressed 
last week by the promptness with which the in- 
surance companies applied for large blocks of 
the great $2,000,000,000 Liberty Loan. While 
many of the companies have signified their 
willingness and intention to subscribe to the 
loan, they have not yet made any announce- 
ment of the details of their plans, as they are 
not anxious to commit themselves until they 
have further details of the issue. Others are 
simply awaiting routine action on the part of 
their finance committees. Plans are under way 
by the Equitable Life Society 
whereby the employees may have an _ oppor- 
tunity to subscribe and pay for their share in 


Assurance 


instalments. 

Commenting upon the placement of the loan, 
William A. Day, president of the Equitable Life, 
said: 

In this monumental task of placing $2,000,000,- 
000 in Government bonds within a short space 
of time, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
have the assistance of every corporate organiza- 
tion in the country. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that every means of stimulating public 
interest in this loan be promptly employed. 
Procrastination at this time may mean immense 
economic loss to the nation and perhaps in 
human life. 

The National Surety Company announced that 
it would invest $1,000,000 in the bonds and invite 
its 14,000 officers, employees, and agents to sub- 
scribe another $1,000,000. William B. 
president of the company, announced that his 
entire organization was ready to aid the Govern- 


Joyce, 


ment in promoting the loan. Employees wish- 
ing to take bonds will be permitted to pay for 
them in instalments, President Joyce and two 
other officials advancing the money to buy the 
bonds. Five dollars a month will be deducted 
from the pay of an employee for each $100 or 
fraction of $100 subscribed, until the full amount 
is repaid. 

President William B. Joyce has issued a state- 
ment which reads, in part, as follows: 

We must all help Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo raise all the money that is needed to 
pay war expenses. The National Surety Com- 
pany will subscribe for as many of the bonds 
as it can handle. I personally intend to sub- 
scribe for all that I can handle. We hope that 
all of the officers, employees and representatives 
will do likewise. Every citizen owes much to 
this great Republic of ours. At all costs, we 
must win. Defeat means annihilation. No man, 
therefore, could object to putting into the Treas- 
ury of the United States a large part of his 
worldly possessions. 

A partial list of the subscription by insurance 
companies thus far announced is as follows: 
NGW Wen Ddlee 65. oes ccccccuedicacess $5,000,000 
Mutual Life of New York............. 5,000,000 


WRGCEVOMGEIERM TANG (56 ciecacccsccesccases 2,000,000 
National Surety of New York........ 1,000,000 
Bankers Life, Lincolm........<...<<«<. 150,000 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund......... 100,009 
Great Southern Life. 100,000 





The Roma Life Insurance Company 
Application will shortly be made to the Illi- 
nois Insurance Department for a license for the 





Roma Life Insurance Company, with offices in 
the Rector Building, Chicago. The company 
has been organized with a capital of $190,000, 
which was placed at four hundred per cent. 
Joseph Baiata has been the active mover in the 
promotion and will push the company’s inter- 
ests vigorously in the several Italian colonies 
of the United States. 

Boston Life Underwriters Meet 

About seventy-five members of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association attended the May 
“Smoker,” which was held at the Exchange 
Club last week, and found the occasion so profit- 


able that it was voted to hold another similar 


meeting at a later date. The meeting was de- 
signed to assist especially the younger mem- 
bers of the association by a discussion of con- 
crete problems met in everyday work. 

President Leon Foss called the meeting to 
order, and then called on Frank H. Stratton of 
the Equitable Life to preside. A ‘“‘jury’’ was se- 
lected from the more experienced agents to 
answer the questions propounded. This jury 
was composed of the following: Charles E. 
Fish of the Phoenix Mutual, Walter L. Tougas 
of the Union Central, John A. Voodry of the 
Mutual Benefit, Franklin W. Ganse of the Co- 
lumbian National, and Earle G. Manning of the 
Provident Life and Trust. 

While the discussions were very general in 
their nature, the most prominent topic appeared 
to be partnership insurance. 


War Risk Measure Passed 


The amendment to the Massachusetts Life In- 





surance Laws, proposed by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Frank H. Hardison in House bill 1906, 
was enacted last week. The bill provides that 
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the terms of the law, which state that the 
terms and benefits of all life insurance policies 
issued in Massachusetts must be clearly stated 
in the policy, need not apply in time of war, 
thus allowing the companies Iceway to meet the 
emergencies arising in war time, when hard 
and irrevocable rates could not be stated with 
absolute accuracy and safety. 


Northwestern Life of Winnipeg 
The Northwestern Life of Winnipeg has been 
licensed to write business in the province of 
Saskatchewan. A number of new appointments 
have been made recently. James Martin of 
Winnipeg has been made inspector of agencies; 


‘J. L. MacKenzie, formerly with the Northern 


Life, has been appointed branch manager for 
Southern Saskatchewan, with headquarters at 
Weyburne; J. B. Julius, formerly with the Great 
West Life, has joined the Northwestern at 
Winnipeg, and Harry Moore, formerly with 
the British Columbia Life in Southern Mani- 
{oba, has been added to the city staff at Win- 
nipeg. 
Life Reinsurance Corporation 

The Life Reinsurance Corporation is being or- 
ganized at New York. The organizers as named 
in the preliminary notice are Charles T. Quick, 
H. Gerald Chapin, Charles W. Frese, John G. 
Meyer, Henry B. Hammond, Andrew H. A. 
Thompson, Harry B. Bradbury, John A. Quinn, 
Julian S. Eaton, J. Hampton Hoge, Frederick P. 
Hier, Jr., Dwight C. Pitcher, W. H. Dannat Pell. 


Business Now—Matrimony——When ? 

Word comes to THE SPECTATOR from a reli- 
able source that many of the female employees 
in Canadian insurance company home _ offices 


Thursday 


have resolved to postpone marriage upon any 
existing betrothal until after the war is pani 
This is a most patriotic realization on the part 
of ladyfolk of their importance ip business, and 
they are bravely meeting their responsibilities, 





Life Notes 

—The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke was licensed to 
do business in the State of West Virginia on April 
23, and it is now engaged in organizing that State. 

Philip M. Childs, the only son of Arthur FE, 
Childs, president of the Columbian National Life, has 
enlisted in the navy as a seaman of the first class 
attached to the Newport station, 

The Sterling Mutual Benefit of Wilkesbarre, Pa,, 
has announced that it has adopted a war rider which 
provides that the association’s liability in event of 
death due to war service shall be limited to two-thirds 
of the face value of the certificate. 

—The Order of Liberty of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced that members of three months’ standing or 
more, upon satisfactory proof of enlistment or actual 
service in the army or navy, may continue their 
benefits in full foree and have their dues suspended 
so long as the funds of the society will last and they 
remain in the service of the country. , 

-——The Missouri State Life’s total written business 
for the month of April was $6,739,435, which was the 
largest volume of business received in any one month 
of the company’s history, and exceeded the production 
for March by $972,600. The total volume of business 
written for the vear to date is $22,827,324, as against 
$16,510,507 for the same period in 1916. 

The following graduates of this year’s class in 
Financial, Actuarial and Statistical Mathematics at the 
University of Michigan have already been appointed 
to positions: Hubert B. Sturtevant, actuary, North 
American Life and Casualty Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Edmund TL, Shinnick, actuary, Midland In- 


surance Company, St. Paul, Minn.; Alva J. McAnd- 


less, actuary, Grange Life Assurance Association, 
Lansing, Mich. 








AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


LIFE INSURANCE CATECHISM 


A treatise on protection presented by means of questions and 


By Theodore J. Venn. 





THE GERMANIA LIFE scanraiicanee carne ttle Come, oot aeiaees 9 oe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 
Under the Laws of the State of New York 
“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’’ 
RECORD FOR 1916 
(The best Year in the Company’s History) 
New Paid-for Business................ $21,061,120.00 
Gain over 1915 nearly. . 3 annie al 6,000,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force, January Ist, 1917 158,839,851.06 


Gain in 1916 nearly iq 8,000,000.00 
Saving to Policyholders on account of fav- 
orable Mortality of 61° 513,000.00 


Assets..... mires pene Ena, ys 53,793,290.00 
Surplus and Dividend Fund... 6,424,602.62 


Income from Investments alone more 
than Sufficient to pay all Death Claims. 


Business paid for in the first four months of 1917 
shows a gain of 44% over the same period in 1916. 
Two Attractive Agency openings. 
ADDRESS 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 








history of the various forms of life insurance, a description of 
the different kinds of policies issued and an explanation of the 
legal reserve annually set aside to meet the individual policy- 
holder’s increasing mortality rate. The author shows clearly 
the necessity of the reserve and also indicates its advantages as 
a financial protection for old age, bringing out the manner in 
which it constantly decreases, in all participating contracts, the 
net annual cost of insurance in the face of the assured’s advanc- 
ing years. 
PRICES: 
25 copies $10.00 100 copies $30.00 


50 copies 18.00 250 copies 62.50 
1000 copies 160.00 


Single copy $0.50 
12 Copies 5.00 
500 copies $100.00 


WHY AND HOW 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 
BENEFITS ITS USERS 


By Theodore J. Venn. 

Life insurance is discussed in this valuable brochure from a 
strictly business standpoint. The advantages of co-partner- 
ship and corporation insurance are set forth, and the classes 
of policies best adapted to varying needs are described. 


Every business man should have a copy 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETS 
General Discussion of Taxation and 
Other Timely Problems 
SERVICES OFFERED TO PRESIDENT 


— 





Appropriate Resolution Adopted—Election — of 
Officers—Other Items of Interest 


“Taxation,” the timely subject of the hour as 
regards all business, was the principal topic 
of discussion at the annual meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, last Thursday and Friday. E. E 
Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual Benefit of 
Newark, presented an exhaustive study of the 
excess profits tax law, as enacted March 3, 1117, 
stating that the act does not provide a basis for 
the taxation of mutual life insurance, which 
he said, is a business not conducted for profit. 
Other papers read at the meeting included: 
“Interpretation—Formule and Central Differ- 
ence Notation,” by S. A. Joffe, assistant actu- 
ary, Mutual Life of New York: ‘Modes of Set- 
tlement Under Policy Provisions,’’ by Oliver W. 
Perren, assistant actuary, Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia; Mortality Experience of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, by Percy 
C. H. Papps, actuary; ‘Calculation of Tables of 
Policy Values,” by A. D. Watson, actuary of 
the Canadian Insurance Department, Ottawa. 

Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York 
Life, was re-elected president. The other of- 
ficers were also re-elected, as follows: E. E. 
Rhodes, Mutual Benefit, vice-president; Robert 
Henderson, Equitable Life of New York, vice- 
president; Wendell M. Strong, Mutual Life of 
New York, secretary and treasurer. New mem- 
bers of the Council succeeding F. H. Johnston 
of The Prudential, E. B. Morris of the Travel- 
ers, and A. B. Wood of the Sun Life of Canada, 
are James D. Craig of the Metropolitan Life, 
M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust, and John S. Thompson of 
the Mutual Life of New York. 

At the annual dinner on Thursday evening, 
President Hunter acted as toastmaster and in- 
troduced the following speakers: John K. Gore, 
vice-president of The Prudential; TT. B. 
Macaulay, president Sun Life of Canada; A. A. 
Welch, vice-president Phoenix Mutual Life of 
Hartford: D. G. Alsop, Provident Life and 
Trust, and J. M. Craig, Metropolitan Life. 

The following cablegram was received from 
the Actuaries’ Club of London: 

The members of the Actuaries’ Club, London, 
send their greetings to the members of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. They hail with joy 


the entrance of your great country into the 
struggle, 


This message was signed by D. G. Warner o 


the Law Union and Rock, who is president of 


the club and also president of the Institute o 
Actuaries of Great Britain. 
A resolution offering the services of the so- 
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New York and Chicago, 


ciety to the Government was unanimously 


adopted. The resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That in view of the present emer- 
gency and of the fact that the Actuarial Society 
of America is an international scientific soci- 
ety including a membership chiefly resident in 
the United States and Canada, the President is 
authorized to tender our services, both as a 
society and on behalf of its individual members, 
to the Governments of the United States and of 
the Dominion of Canada for such actuarial du- 
ties as may be assigned to them. 

The meeting was well attended, there being 
about 100 members present. 


Northwest Congress of Life Underwriters 
Three important actions stand out as the fea- 
tures of the Northwest Congress of Life Under- 
writers in a two-day session in Des Moines 
Thursday and Friday. They are as follows: 

1. The determination to make a permanent 
organization, with a paid secretary. 

2. The adoption of suggestions by I. R. Camp- 
bell of Minneapolis for a new code of ethics for 
life underwriters. 

3. The selection of Fargo, N. D., as the place 
Omaha and Mil- 
waukee were contenders but Fargo was chosen 


for the meeting next year. 


because it sent a large delegation to St. Paul 
last year and Des Moines this year. 

The suggestion for the code of ethics occa 
sioned the most debate of the session. Mr 
Campbell read an exhaustive paper entitled 
‘Malpractice in Life Insurance,’ in which he 
outlined the qualifications of the life under- 
writer, the duties of managers and general 
agents, the duties of the agent to his fellow 
agents and of the agent to his client. He sug- 
gested the need for adequate and reasonable 
legislation, and advocated taking a rap at “‘part- 
time” agents. 

It was this latter provision which stirred up 
the discussion. Some of the life underwriters 
declared that in the smaller towns it is impos- 
sible for a man to put In his entire time solicit- 
ing life insurance. The contest was finally set- 
tled by the adoption of a resolution which 
pledges the Northwest Congress to recommend 
to lawyers and State Insurance Departments 
proper men for life insyrance agents—men pos- 
sessing necessary qualifications. Each State 
will set its own standards under the provision 
decided upon. 

W. J. Harrison of St. Paul, the “daddy” of 
the organization, was among those in attend- 
ance. Just how he started the project was ex- 
Hitchcock, president of the 
Minnesota Life Underwriters Association, in an 


plained by F. E. 


address. 

Social features were important parts of the 
session, culminating in the banquet at the Goll 
and Country Club Friday night. This was a 
brilliant affair, with places for 325. A. Foster 
of the Royal Union Mutual of Des Moines was 
toastmaster. An interesting feature was an 
address by E. M. McMahon, secretary of the 


St. Paul Association, and Frank T. MeNally of 
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Duluth. 


lege days were 


These two underwriters in their col- 
competitors for oratorical 
honors and each tried to outdo the other at the 
hanguet. The brilliant 


addresses 


result was two 


Charles E. Hughes Appointed Special 
Deputy 
As the result of a conference between Gover- 
nor Whitman, Attorney-General Lewis and Su- 


perintendent of Insurance Jesse S. Phillips, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New York State, 
the Attorney-General has designated Charles E. 
Hughes, former Governor of New York, and 
former Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, as special deputy Attorney-General to 
represent the Superintendent of Insurance in 
connection with the civil proceedings growing 
out of the recent transactions involving the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust and the Washing- 
ton Life. Mr. Hughes has accepted the appoint- 
ment and will immediately take charge of the 
litigation. 
the prosecution of the suits will be vigorously 


Superintendent Phillips says that 
carried on in conjunction with the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department, to the end that 
all of the assets of such companies shall be 
restored. 


Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 

The officers of the Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville, Ky., are pushing 
its interests in a conservative way, while the 
agency force is producing a satisfactory volume 
of new business. At'the close of 1916 the com- 
pany had insurance in force amounting to $36,- 
260.222, representing 18,883 policies. On the 
financial side the company shows admitted as- 
sets of $4,448,369 and a surplus to policyholders 
of $966,487. The official staff of the Inter- 
Southern is headed by James R. Duffin as presi 
dent, with Wm. W. 


vice-presidents, George G. Summers secretary 


Moore and J. A. Donaldson 


assistant secretary, Jno H 
Allen 


Stanley Reed 
Leathers treasurer, and M. K. medical 
director. 


Home Life Suits Dismissed 

The Chancery Court of Delaware has for 
mally dismissed the complaints filed against the 
officers of the Home Life of Philadelphia. This 
action finally disposes of the suits brought by 
certain stockholders and former employees. The 
company has made good progress under the 
management of Basil S. Walsh, president, and 
Joseph L. Durkin, secretary. 


Reliable Life of New Orleans 
At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Reliable Life of New Orleans the fol 
lowing officers were elected: Louis Hufft, presi 
dent; Marshall M. 
J. H. Shlatter, second vice-president; Jos. Harz, 


Bradburn, vice-president; 








third vice-president; John F. Kumpfert, secre- 
tary-actuary; and Wm. Pfaff, treasurer. The 
company is writing only white risks and is 
growing steadily. 

James O'Keefe, agent of the Reliable Life of 
New Orleans, made a record of $20.50 industrial 
business in thirteen weeks, with a collection of 
104 per cent, and was appointed assistant super- 
intendent from May 7, 1917. 

Few Replies to War Clause Inquiries 

Only a few replies, and for the most part 
vague ones, have been received thus far by the 
Connecticut Insurance Department regarding 
the attitude of the compantes toward the war 
risk plan recommended by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, although 
two weeks ago no less than 296 queries were 
sent out by Commissioner Burton Mansfield. 
The indications are, it was said at the Commis- 
sioner’s office, that the smaller companies are 
Waiting to see what tne larger companies will 
do, this accounting for their delay, and the 
larger companies waiting further developments 
in the war situation. Evidently the companies 
of this latter class have been disturbed by the 
press dispatches relating to the scheme to send 
troops to the war zone of Europe; so that while 
the large companies are proceeding cautiously, 
the smaller companies are correspondingly cau- 
tious, knowing that it would be disastrous to try 
what larger concerns could not undertake. 

Commissioner Mansfield sent the queries out 
as chairman of the committee which drafted 
the proposed uniform war service regulations on 
April 28 in New York city. 


New President of Public Savings 


At the annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Public Savings of Indianapolis, on May §8, 
1917. the following officers were elected: Dr. 
Carl G. Winter, president; Chas. W. Folz, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Dr. M. C. Leeth, vice-presi- 
dent and medical director; William F. Fox, vice- 
president; Korbly & New, general counsel. All 
the former officers were re-elected except that 
of president. Dr. Carl G. Winter was elected to 
this office, succeeding H. Thomas Head. Dr. 
Winter is well known by the men of the field, 
as he is a member of the board of directors 
and has been a prominent figure in many of the 
home office gatherings of field men. 


New York Life to Write Aviators 


A plan has been devised by the New York 
Life whereby that company will write aviation 
risks. The limit on any one life will be $2000 
and an annual extra premium of $25 for each 
$1000 of insurance will be charged. In cases 
where more than $2000 is applied for the com- 
pany will consider the risks with a clause pro- 
viding for the return of the reserve in the event 
of death at any time due directly or indirectly to 
engaging in aviation. 


Pays First War Claim 


The first life insurance claim growing out of 
the war with Germany has been paid by the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The policy under which pay- 
ment was made was issued in 1914 on the life 
of John E. Eopolucci of Washington, D. C., the 
first American killed in the line of duty in the 
war with Germany. Mr. Eopolucci was a mem- 
ber of the gun crew of the American steamer 
Aztee sunk by a German submarine, Sunday, 


April 1. 
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Campaign Day for Sale of Liberty Loan 
Bonds Decided Upon 


anaemia 
HOW PLAN WILL BE OPERATED 
———— 

Details of Special Effort Announced by National 
Association—Giant Mass Meeting Next Week 
The National Association of Life Under- 

writers has offered its services to the Treasury 

Department to aid in the sale of the new war 

bonds. It has been decided that June 5, Reg- 

istration Day, shall also be Life Underwriters’ 

Day, when it is intended that every agent 

shall devote his entire time to securing sub- 

scriptions for the Liberty Loan. 

In announcing the plan and making an ap- 
peal to companies and associations to co- 
operate with the movement, Lawrence Priddy, 
National 
described the plan of campaign in New York 


vice-president of the Association, 


as follows: 


On the night of May 29 we are planning a 
Mammoth mass meeting in the Century Thea- 
ter, at which we expect to have five thousand 
life insurance agents. This meeting will be 
addressed by F. A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank; Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and Major Charles W. Gordon, 48d Cameron 
Highlanders of Canada. The purpose of this 
meeting is to present the facts to the agents 
of this city and to instruct them in the per- 
formance of this great patriotic duty. 

On June 5 we plan to make an office-to-office, 
house-to-house canvass of this entire city, and 
on the following day we will seek subscrip- 
tions from our personal clients and friends. 
Practically every company in the city has al- 
ready agreed that its agents shall join us in 
this undertaking, and we are to-day making an 
appeal to the home office of every company in 
the nation to call upon their agents through- 
out the nation to join in this campaign. I have 
reason to believe that our request will be most 
heartily complied with, and I urge that you im- 
mediately arrange for the campaign in your 
community. 

A careful record should be kept by the presi- 
dent, or some person designated for that pur- 
pose, of each and every subscription received 
by or through any life insurance agent, and a 
report of the number of subscriptions and the 
total amount subscribed should be sent to me 
on June 16. In this way we will be able to an- 
nounce to the world the important part taken by 
the life insurance agents in making the Liberty 
Loan a great success. 





Incorporators Responsible for Stock 
Subscriptions 

The life insurance fraternity is greatly in- 
terested in the sweeping Colorado State Su- 
preme Court decision handed down last week 
affirming that the incorporators of an incom- 
pleted life insurance company are liable for all 
the money paid in on _ stock subscriptions 
This case was fought to a triumphant conclu- 
sion by Cyrus K. Drew, editor of Insurance Re- 
port at Denver, who bought into the concern 
to make an example of it for the good of legiti- 
mate life insurance.. The court’s ruling is in 
unusually vigorous language, enunciating the 
principle that incorporators hold a personal re- 
lation of trust to the publie in the creation of 
a life insurance company, and even where they 
resign from all connection with the venture, as 
was the case with the U. S. Postal, they can- 
not escape this financial responsibility. This 
venture was never completed and the rule of 
the court, which is the first decision to cover 
the point ever rendered in America, is that un- 


Thursday 


til the promotion scheme is licensed as a life 
insurance company the original incorporators 
are legally respensible to the stock — gup- 
scribers for every dollar paid in, and must 
make restitution if the venture collapses, 


Special War Loan Committee 

A special committee of insurance interests to 
foster the Liberty Loan has becn appointed, 
and President Darwin P. Kingsley of the New 
York Life has been appointed chairman. Mr, 
Kingsley has already obtained the services of 
a number of prominent insurance men in all 
lines on his committee, including President 
John R. Hegeman of the Metropolitan, Presj- 
dent W. A. Day of the Equitable, President 
Forrest F. Dryden of The Prudential, President 
Elbridge G. Snow of the Home, President W, B, 
National President 
George E. Ide of the Home Life of New York, 


Joyce of the Surety and 


Northwestern Life of Winnipeg 

The Northwestern Life of Winnipeg reports 
having written nearly as much business for the 
four months ending April 30 as was written ali 
last year. The company was licensed April 1, 
1916. The business for April was nearly three 
times that for January this year. 

The company has now made Government de- 
posits of over $30,000, or over three-fifths as 
much as the Government deposits of Canadian 
companies operating all over Canada, The 
Northwestern operates only in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

Geo. Holt, who for a number of years has 
traveled in the Western States for some of the 
big American companies, has joined the travel- 
ing staff of the Northwestern Life of Winnipeg. 


Oklahoma Agents’ Publicity Work 
A weekly feature appearing in the Sunday 
Daily Oklahoman of Okla- 
homa City is life insurance news. designed 


editions of The 


to acquaint the public with the various fune- 

tions of insurance. 
It was launched by the Oklahoma Association 

of Life November, for a 


period of six months. 


Underwriters, last 
It is now being renewed 
for a like period. 

General agents for companies operating in 
Oklahoma pay for the space on a pro rata basis, 
according to the volume of business written in 
1916. It is obvious that a campaign of this 
nature is valuable to field men. The plan was 
not original, but was selected in preference to 
a “display” advertising campaign, believing it 
would be more adaptable to the subject. 

Period of Incontestability 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals held, in the 
case of Meridian Life Insurance Company vs 
Milam. that the period after the expiration of 
which a policy of life insurance is incontest- 
able is calculated from its date and not from 
the day on which it is delivered to the insured 
and that the day on which a policy of life in- 
surance bears date is included in reckoning the 
period after which it is incontestable. L. R.A 
1917 B.. 108 


Actuary for Western and Southern Life 

Prof. S. E. Stillwell, actuary in the Ohio In- 
surance Department, in which capacity he has 
served for the past seventeen years, has re- 
signed to become actuary of the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company of Cincin- 
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nati, The company is fortunate in securing a 
man of such recognized ability. It is also a 
distinct loss to the Insurance Department of 
Ohio. W. A. Robinson, assistant actuary in the 
Department for the past seven years, has been 
appointed by Superintendent Taggart as actu- 
ary at a salary of $3000 per year. The appoint- 
ment is subject to the approval of the Governor. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company 

An interesting transaction was consummated 
a few weeks ago whereby the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
took over the business of the Pioneer Life In- 
surance Company of Fargo, N. D. This resulted 
in giving the Lineoln National insurance in 
force of over $52,600,000, putting it high up 
on the list of progressive and aggressive life 
insurance companies. The financial statement 
as of March 31, 1917, shows that -the com- 
pany’s finances are in splendid condition, with 
admitted assets aggregating $4,123,941, while, 
after providing for all liabilities, there is a sur- 
plus to protect policyholders of $540,257. These 
figures show that the company is amply able to 
protect all its contracts. 

This company, from its organization, has suc- 
ceeded because its managers started out with 
definite ideals. They had a definite idea of what 
they wanted to do and how it should be done. 
It is evident from the company’s growth that 
these ideals were eminently practical, and the 
policyholders have been convinced that the ser- 
vice rendered them by the company is of the 
highest character. The Lincoln National Life, 
in continuing to pursue these high ideals and 
definite ideas of service to agents and policy- 
holders, must unquestionably increase steadily 
in the confidence of the insurance public. The 
company is young, but it is eminently good. 

During the current year the new business 
produced has steadily increased and for the 
month of May will show a production of over 
$2,000,000. This is the result of unequaled ser- 
vice to the agents, which they in turn pass on 
to both old and new policyholders. 


New Rates Upheld 

The bill filed by the thirteen complaining as- 
sessment policyholders on behalf of themselves 
and others similarly situated against Seandia 
Life of Chicago, involving the raise of rates 
made by the company in that class, was, on 
May 9, 1917, after a two-day hearing, dismissed 
by Judge Carpenter of the United States Dis 
trict Court at complainant's cost. 

The suit questioned the right of the company 
to readjust the rates of the assessment mem- 
bers on a one-year renewable step-rate plan 
based on the American Experience Table, and 
Which rate was put into effect by the company 
on September 1, 1914. This assessment busi- 
ness was taken over by the company by rein- 
surance in 1905, and at present amounts to less 
than three millions of insurance. The Scandia 
Life issues nothing but old line life insurance 
and now has twenty-five millions of legal re- 


serve insuranee on its books. 


The Handy Guide for 1917 


We have just seen a copy of this year’s Tlandy 





Guide, published by The Spectator Company—a erand 
hook for agency use. It retails at $2.50 per copy, 
Plain; $2.75 per cop’, thumb indexed.—Jno. 7. 2 
Bristol, General Agent Northwestern Mutual Life. 
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Don’t you like to meet a man who e.rtends 
his hand before he gets up to you, and comes 
on with “lVell, well, old chap, it's good to see 
you! Howare you, anyway?” And that smile— 
just natural, full of sincerity and good fellow- 
ship! Just then, if you cherished a mean, low- 
down, ugly feeling anywhere in your carcass, 
it “folds its tent like the Arabs, and as silently 
steals away.” If you are a salesman, vaccinate 
yourself with such a virus, and here’s hoping 
“it works.” Good nature will open more 
doors, demolish more objections, break down 
stronger defenses, win more battles, capture 
more battle flags than all the hot shot and 
bursting shells you can fire. A big, generous 
hand clasp, a warm light in the eye, a pleasant, 
winsome greeting disarms any opposition a 
man might have for your business. 

Preparedness! Any clever solicitor will be 
prepared for objections, so that when one is 
fired point-blank at him his bullet proof armor 
will stop it before it puts him hors-de-combat. 
Who cares for objections, anyway? There 
isn’t one single, valid reason for not insuring, 
and those so dubbed are only paltry excuses 
But learn three ways to overcome the gaseous 
fumes of the arch procrastinator’s shallow pre- 
text, so if one fails you have two still reserved. 

These are days of taxes—big taxes—and 
nearly every one is hit. One man in N. Y. 
took $1,500,000 life insurance for the express 
purpose of paying the wheritance tax on his 
estate after death. This is a great idea. If 
you are wideawake you can use this scheme 
among your friends. You see, money paid for 
life insurance is not taxed; and, furthermore, 
insurance taken for the express purpose of 
paying inheritance ta.res (State and national) 
at death is free from taxation in some States 

My father didn't believe in life insurance. 
At his death we boys were left a legacy of 
debts. He could have carried $5000 of good 
insurance, but was prejudiced against all com- 
panies and plans of protection. Strange! 
Father was logical, clever, a good man, loved 
by his family, but—no life insurance, thank 
you! With the growth of the business, men 
like father are growing scarce. Here’s hoping 
they will become like the Dodo—e-rtinct! 

‘\re there times in your life when you don't 
know what's wrong? 

Do you live in a state of despair? 

There’s no cause for trouble, it’s only a 
bubble 
\s light as an atom of air. 
We're apt to imagine the things that don't 
happen; 

We let our minds grow fatalistic, 

Tf we'd smile and feel lighter the world 

would grow brighter, 

Tt would make us all more optimistic.” 


—R. O. Ticttos. 


Royal Arcanum Figures 

The certificate or insurance exhibit of the 
Royal Arcanum for the year 1916 was not filed 
by that order with the Insurance Departments 
at the time it submitted its financial statement. 
During the past week the figures have become 
available and they show that last year the de- 
crease in business in force was 65,860 certifi- 
cates for $149,454,472. At the beginning of the 
year the certificates in force numbered 243,095 
for $455,120,000, while at the close the certifi- 
cates had been reduced to 177,235 for $305,665,- 
528. New business written and revived during 
the year was but $8,667,500, while the lapsed 
certificates amounted to $123,444,480. 

At the time the 1917 edition of The Pocket 
Register of Life Associations, published by The 
Spectator Company, went to press, the figures 
of insurance in force were not available and 
the publishers made an estimate based upon 
the average certificate in force of the four pre- 
ceding years. That estimate was $338,500,000, 
and should now be changed by users of the pub- 
lication to $305,665,528. 

At a meeting of the Supreme Council of the 
Royal Arcanum on Monday of this week it was 
decided that full benetits will be paid to all 
members in the service of the United States 
and Canada, whether death is the result of 
military and naval service or natural causes. 
When the order has paid out $100,000 under 
war claims an extra tax of five cents per $500 
of insurance in force will be levied upon the 
entire membership. 


The Prudential (England) Past and Present 

A very interesting work has been prepared 
by H. Plaisted dealing with the great life in- 
surance company of England known as the 
Prudential Assurance Company. The work, 
which is published by C. & E. Layton, deals 
with the history of the company, and is the 
story of its rise and progress, with biographical 
notes and character sketches of its principal 
officials, past and present. : 

The author has gone deeply into the subject, 
beginning with the early days and the diffi- 
culties under which it labored in the first few 
years. Some interesting stories are given of 
the duties which devolved upon Mr. Harben 
when secretary of the company and the man- 
ner in which he ultimately developed a mag- 
nificent agency force, while full credit is given 
him for the wisdom with which he guided the 
affairs of the company for so many years. 

As the business of industrial insurance op- 
erated in this country is based largely on the 
experience of the Prudential of London, this 
work will prove interesting to many engaged 
in that line. Copies may be ordered through 
The Spectator Company, New York. 


That t 
its splendid record for low mortality is evidenced by 


e Equitable Life of Iowa is maintaining 


the fact that for the first four months of 1917 the com- 
pany has paid in death losses a total of $193,700.05, 
which is only about $2500 more than was paid for the 
same period last year. When it is considered that 
there is about $20,000,000 more business on the books 
now than at the same time last year, this record is in- 
dicative of company's maintenance of its careful selec- 
tion of risks. The ratio to expected for the first four 
months of 1917 is only thirty-nine per cent, which 
should be a source of continued satisfaction for agents 


and policyholders alike 
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Prudential 1, rT be v3 153,68 11,940,766 Connecticut — al. 25, 65 9.074 | 514,090 26,992,962 Pru 
- - - - Equitable, N.Y... 6S_748.048 986,678 6 
DOS S603's daar 22,200,282 1,609,629 S28,N78 302,853 23, 8339,930 Equitable, Tas ..<.... 9,909,196 65,864 
| Farmers National. 400M) 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA. - Fidelity Mutual ..... 4,757,026 75 
Baoutable ....50005000% 593,982 157,185 23,709 4,50) 685,917 rideng SIN et Nan : 3,791,661 Agr 
Gitard: Ife: . <5 .:. 1,465,941 Det: 
Se BAS . avvencvcsas 1,476,513 347,756 42,572 1,518,138 Hiome. NN coc icc d 7,655,465 545,63! Gra 
American National... 5,000 MO | = TGR | ls ktee 16,504) Indianapolis ..... ee 1,795,874 S91, 76 Mic 
Atlantic Like ...< 0500 71,000 M000 | 0 OTE wks 181,000 Intermediate ‘ 1,444,065 296,403 Nor 
Jaltimore Life ....... 35,030 489 50,780 International ...... ae 4,040,696 | 2,189,724 \ Pen 
ee eee 718.000 2,000 FO2,500 John PHancock ....... 30.584,675 5,450,637 | Pret 
BEPESWITE occ ccaw-cesdaew HB1L,SSO 10,944 654,414 mansas City o544 60 eces 18,500 49 (KW) | Ron 
Columbia Life@.......: www eee 1,000 11,500 Manhattan Life ...... 5,516,166 307,362 146, 
Columbian National. 207,027 5,000 191,195 Manufacturers ....... 230,000 330,000 | 35,9938 |  ...... 560-000 
Connecticut Mutual.. 2,370,920 71046 2,484,889 Massachusetts Mutual 29,748,279 | 5,798,447 306,182 | 32,928,495 = 
Continental Assurance  —s- 93,910 262,401 9,000 | wee 7 410 Merchants Tife ... 8,204,500 355,000 83,000 7187.00 tr 
Continental, Del Metropolitan ...... os So. 33,0833 20,412,707 961,065 102,300,822 Ame 
Equitable, N. Y. Michigan Mutual... 203.772 3,785,956 Ame 
PEPPER: 2.ccceeesass-oxe li Minnesota Mutual... 1.214.491 Ban 
Fidelity Mutual....... 2,83 Missouri State ....... 728,623 oe 9008.46 Ban 
Germania .......... - 4.05 Mutual Benefit ... 68,799.31 9.43 ; 2 164.041 ‘ Ban 
Home, Ni, Vassccecsc« 589% Mutual: Wife: 25... 119,646,045 18,428.335 1.8 Berl 
lefferson Standard.... uit National T.ife > i S68.885 Can 
Tohn Hancocl 3,764,503 iE New England 3,275,858 Cen 
Lil 311,647 3,5 New World .. 625M) Cley 
1564395 S,- New York Life 20,971,999 9! 9/9 116/492 Coh 
143,181 6.000 : 2, North American, Can 267,000) 1847-047 Colt 
2.418 484 570,999 99.922 14,500 2,769,288 Northern States....... 297 OW) "869,388 Con 
142,04") 18,000 | By9U8 | cleseee 209,000 Northwest’n Mutual.. 14,783,026 1,! 148,183,103 Con 
10,607,356 1,803,293 39,022 11,615,081 Old Line Life 139,780 "ago 98 Con 
1.417.903 514,848 27 1,685,143 Pacific Mutual 1,575,613 8.496.075 as 
691,570 911,259 7.436 9, 241, a Pan-American ... : ‘ 1 980,050 Equ 
DAF BOS 169,879 5,605 Penn Mutual ...... 710.297 | 42,105,769 Equ 
9.574.129 384,852 94,296 98 440 Philadelphia ..... ‘ 1.000 “ong S94 Fed 
8.140461 972.686 383,336 153,096 Phenix Mutual ... 112/050 Py Fide 
89.519 1,972 pees Pittsburgh T.. and '. 122'qv9 , i 
\ , 715.820 280,788 BY Provident T.. and ‘1 98.819 841.696 on 
Pacific Mutual 16.622 15,510 3.111 Prudential ae APSE at be 
tual 9 6S0,912 239 O60 118,230 Prussian .......... ? ; "1460958 IIon 
D4 (HH) 260400 4 1.9953 seviieie at 5 Reliance ..............' 2.244976! 907.494! 944g} — 8.799 9661090 Ilin 
1,296,986 299 O4 6.149 Recen oul oan lane | “a ae Indi 
| 204,500) 16,692 Security of America. 12-940 1,998,069 Inte 
| 3 304,500 12,470 Security Mutual... 16.525 1: Joh 
6. 1,090,132 109,477 State Life 4 5a ) Us 
37M) ruses State Mutual 425 7 ! oss 143 am 
17.160 700K) ravelerc ( ae fan 
128,000 | 2.006 eee ee _ 6,00) Union Central 7,689,018 599.946 14: 205 901 a 
| 988.247 19,863 AGT 057 Union Mutual 521,882 | 72.146 047.185 ; N vt 
re 942.704 100,701 3,044,948 United States 497.728 ! 90512 167 5 ; 0A 
$3,005 500 140,878 Wisconsin National, 189 04) | \ 1000 ba 
. * . id 
Potals 12,924,169 | 15,155,070 | 3,592 a) ae Totals . 1.241,637,522 '202,588,700 | 16.464,773 | 1,340,212.615 Min 
: total 13.518,15 5,312,553 | 3,616,665 302,985 566,546 . iat 999 998 91> 1944 599 are ee : San = \ 
Grand te | WO35IS TST 15,312,553 | 3,616,665 | 1,602,885 | 110,566,546 Grand totals,..../ 1.292.228,917 244,523,967 ' 46,085,677 | 17,673,793 1,505 468,473 Mop 
In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $7. Ins 
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to 


ie 





Columbian National.. 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 








May 24, 1917 


Insurance 
Name ov COMPANY. | in Force 
p> 3, — 


= | 
ILLINoIs—Cont. $ 
Industrial Business. 





Federal Life ......... 
Federal Union ....... | eacseea 
John Hancock ....... IS.377, 455 
Metropolitan Semee eens 123, 988,470 
Peoples Life ......... 609,764 
PGVIGGES sc eccscceseeas ee 
PPGOREIAD. oc cc cescnss 133,548,243 
Totals svecsccces 276,551,450 
MAINE. 
Union Mutual ....... 10,390,829 
MIN disc enue ue nee as 
WethsWire ccsccccw acces | 











Equitable i er 10,567,013 | 
Fidelity Mutual.. 1,285,420 
Home Lew. ccscce sos 1,438,309 | 
John Hancock........ 1,450,556 | 
Massachusetts Mutual 4,700,850 | 
Metropolitan ......... 12,624,636 | 
Mutual Benefit ....... 7,123,392 | 
Matual Life .....:...- | 12,540,208 | 
Natioual, Wt. .2....< 2,567,205 | 
New England Mutual 5,239,946 | 
New York Life....... 10,969,241 | 
Northwestern Mutual. 9,126,641 
Penn Mutual ......... 7,299,530 | 
Phenix Mutual....... es 615 
Provident IL. and 1T.. 4,322,483 
Pradential ..scccevcss 5,595,191 | 
Security Mutual ..... 349,031 
TENE. toxdeciacsess 3,026,147 
Union Central ......:. 725,789 | 
United Life & Mes 7,500 
United States ........ 38,334 
WROEANS: orate ans 112,069, 594 | 
Grand _ totals.... 122,460,423 | 
Industrial Business. | 
Metropolitan ......... 1%, o4l, 081 
Prudential a.5 <scce0<es 7,123,542 
"Potals vc sc cdeecs 24,664,623 | 
| 
MICHIGAN, | 
Agricultural ..:.<c60i:) 9 bueess | 
Retro LMG sc cciccess i 21S 
Grange Te <.....0<.% 1,492,108 | 
Michigan Mutual..... 12,111,188 
Northern Assurance.. 11,309,201 
Peninsular - G;:uardian 1,417,499 
PRGTEITOR, 6 io Serccreccues 7,914,500 
Roman Standard...... 532,055 | 33 
te ee r 41,975,769 
Fetae, Lisle. oi ioe vaste 11,428,554 
American Bankers.... 284,205 | 
American Central..... 1,400,891 | 
Bankers, Fa. sss. cases a 22,890,400 
Bankers, Neb........ 163,500 
Bankers Reserve ..... 32,541 | 
ROPRSHiGG cock ccusiccess 5,243,011 
Canada Life ...<6c8s. : 42 
Centeal, Fa. cis esns O82, 50) 
CIOVEIANE <ccscoccncs xs 257,000 
Columbian National.. 1,079,098 


Columbus Mutual.... 3,000 
Connecticut General... : 
Connecticut Mutual... 
Conservative ......... 
Continental ..........: 
Equitable, N.. Y....<5. 
Equitable, Ta. 57, 
SCE CEE) ACG Re Aan eee 930,000 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 1. 400, SS] 
Franklin 
GlGNMN ANIA: c< oes 6 oces«c 
Great Northern ...... 
Ilome, N. Y 
Illinois 
Indianapolis .......... 
Internation] ....... xe 
John Hancock........ 
a Fayette ... 
Lincoln National..... 
Manhattan 
Manufacturers 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Merchants, Ta......... 
Metropolitan 
Midland, Minn a 
Minnesota Mutual... 
Missouri State ... 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual Life 























— 


_ 








INSURANCE BY 


Insurance 
Losses in Force 
Incurred. Dec. 31, 1916. 





7.199 
5,907 
1,327,429 








3,098,898 306,614,174 
249, 630 10,482 S55 
55,942 2,418,489 
1,000 274,582 

2 OOO $26,085 
3,180 1,187,790 

7 4,949, pre 





ors ay 









301,426 
1,1 13,362 
737,496 
Aer e 139,500 
1,000 36,33 
1,585,087 120,702,508 
1,834,667 131,185,363 
181,197 18,: 283,089 
63,593 7,877,450 
244,790 26,160, 539 
175,000 
9.684,500 
3,011,801 
3,688 SOS 
2,824, — 

is 
$s. oy 
676 
859,885 50,409,089 
101,594 14,244,075 
500 447 755 
10,499 1,589,495 
a 369,530 a 22,847,000 


168 50" 


vara 3l 







118,627 5. 682,52 
178,087 
3.000 


; 2) 
116,768 








34,751 . 
12,450 é 
51,7358 194 dit - 
322.591 26,980,205, 
a 18.000 a 549,432 
2.177 32,049,172 
Fee 6S 500 
11,285 S49,890 
15,780 2.474.551 
60,838 45,007,010 
153,253 33,822,998 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, 





THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


SUATIES (Continued ) 


NAM oF COMPANY. 


MICHIGAN—Cont. 
National, Vt...... 
National of U.S. 
New England 


New York Life.... 


No. American, C: 
North American, 


Northwest’n Mutual. 


Ohio State ...... 

Old Colony ..... a 
CHE Rime. ccc hc: 
Pacific Mutual 


Philadelphia ...... 


Pheenix Mutual...... 


Pittsburgh [.. and 
Provident L. and ‘ 


Prudential .....6.+.. 
REHANCE cc ic ceicc eds 7 
Reserve Loan ........ 
Scandia Life ......... 
Security Life........ 

Security Mutual ..... 
Re Cal 3) eee 
State Mutual ......... 
Sun Life, Canada..... 
Surety Fund.....:.. 

EEAVOROES. << cavcesweens 


Union Central ..... 


Union Muttial ........ 
Western & Southern. 


Wisconsin National. 


WOtals:v2550c08s- 


Grand totals 


Industrial Business. 
John Hancock Naveed 
Metropolitan ......... 
PEUCGMIIAL cc cacc ccs nes 
Western & Southern. 


New JERSEY. 


COlnttal oe.<56-45008 : 
Mutual Benefit ...... 


Prudential ....... 


Totals ..... 


PE NUA EMO. i cnc dasncies 
Bankers, lowa ....... 


Berkshire ........ 


Columbian National 
Connecticut Gener: il. 


Connecticut Mutual. 


Equitable, New Y ork. 
Equitable, lowa....... 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 
COSINANIG: «5550004405 


COMES eos cie cesiies 


Haida NN: Viele. 


John Hancock 


Manhattan ........... 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan ....... 

Mutual Life .......+; 
National, Vt. .....<<: 


New England 


New York T.ife...... 
North American ..... 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Pacific Mutual ....... 


Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia 


Pheenix Mutual ..... 
Provident [I.. and T.. 
PVUNSEAN 250545225552; 


Security Mutual 
State Mutual 


Sun Life (Can.)... 


TFeevelers .cccccces 
Union Central 


Union Mutual ........ 


United States 


UME <a coe henna 
Grand _ totals.... 


Industrial Business 


Colonial ...... aes 
Prudential ......... 
( haem in Nationa 
Germania . 

lohn Haneock 
Metropolitan 


Totals 


for the States and Territories and Canada will 
ready in July. Price, $7. 





Penn Mutual ...... 
Peoples iF ife ces cceees 
Peoria L ife eecccecces 





Sy 





3,515,842 
12765 


62 
1,230,096 


Insurance 
in Force 
. 31, 1915. 


5,045 S64 | 
.7 60,029 
2 305,250 
056,743 


214,275 


941,603 


1,091 SH4 


664,699 
199,675 
711,500 


460,220 
075,088 


113,276 
600,172 
72.025 





7,102,350 


T8119 














‘ 
1.665,979 
5. S82 086, 


19.654 408 


1 Includes 





Insurance 
Written 
in 1916. 


568,778 


187,019 
5YY SSS 


(60,289 


271,000 
135,600 


1,868,440 


354,450 
134,506 
36.000 
SAA IST 


24S SOT 


404,185 
766,455 


4,006 


{S051 





yo ‘ 209 
164,669 


Is DUO 
: “40 
632 
2,916 
1150 
265 
5MO 
SDuO 
109 
3.496 





003 521 
909.169 
2,891,515 
.TYS 944 
9 094,043 
667,484 
21,451.986 
134,735 
2b GOS 
7.301.485 
3,017,216 


102,157 


24.000 


OSS 740 
201,082 


275.666 
210,052 
016,42 
* > 5a 


S949 075 


2 HHH SOT 





265.511 


16,799 336 


dS ST4,048 


sessment business 








Insurance 
Losses in Force 
Incurred. | Dec. 31, 1916. 


59,748 | 
20 364 
177,046 
H2647S 
7.882 
NHK) 
GH O40 
$520 
10.000 
1,00) 
24,612 


tw S,NoU,999 








146,000 


100) 395 SOO 
6,592,861 520,553,917 
6.952.746 570,963,000 





OLSI6 
(4S 554 
1,468,840 


149,210 


246,118 


ao 








MOT 259 107 125,714 
fresh OTH NAT OG | 
161.001 12,305,818 
2 368.640 205 025 OSS 
1.895 

13.861 

624 

1, I 4S 


4,781,128 381,439,930 


be found in The 


86 THE SPECTATOR Thursday 
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Insurance Insurance p , cones Insurance | Insurance | Insurance ‘ | ‘ es 
NAME OF CoMPANY. |_ in Force Written eco | a in Force NamE oF Company. | _ in Force Written Premiums Losses | ee 
Dec. 31, 1915, in 1010. | | [Dee 31, 1916. |Dec. 31, 1915,| in 1916, | Received. | Incurred. [1.0 37'"t916 
: : \ \ | | ’ \ i \ \ \ — 
New York. | | $ | | 3 | $ OREGON—C ont, | $ | $ $ | $ c: 
Equitable .icssc50<000 | $25,078,310 | 48,885,587 | 14, 194, 676 | 5,061,083 | 390,868,362 Union Pacific .....3.. | 349,000 | 483,000 | T6645" | seeclonss 689,004) a 
karmers & Traders..| 879,000 | 783,000 | 40,712 | 2,500 | 1,427,750 West Coast-San Fran.| 1,248,186 | 578,490 42,403 | 1,100 | 1,381 gs, PEN 
SEPANIA: ics Siccseesinad 13,983,380 | 2,724,156 ; 548,584 | 224,152 | 15,703,931 Western States ...... j 1,076,825 j 453,100 | 45,065 | 2,224 | 1309 G2", In 
PDGOME: AGE: iis ss00s0 ea |: 20,265,564 | 2,952,482 | = 886,200 | = 808,445 | 21,664,130 Western Union ....:.. 1,839,413 | 978,903 | 74,289 | 13,593 2)368; 194 Am 
Manhattan. isssisiases | 8,027,286 | 963,292 | 254,201 | 189,884 | 8,423) 163 — —|-— —- | -——____—_-- a ee Bal 
Metropolitan ......... | 279 401,792 | 56,489,564 |*11,677,145 | 3,010,585 | 310,092,598 MOtANS %icssiniscieicie | | 24,242,298 | 4,012,982 | 2,030,154 } 124 ats 97 Colt 
Matual Life sascsecass | 257,322,536 | 31,322,259 | 10,379,953 | 6,146,002 | 273,795,763 |—_—_——_—_——_- -|- can 4, : Col: 
New York ...........| 362,872,572 | 56,201, U24 | 16,535,082 | 7,246, SUG | 395,057,496 Grand totals.... 130,458, 728 | 28,246,471 4,517,586 | 2,181,369 | 1411 32,75 Eur 
Niagara Life ......... | 4,841,402 | 794,200 | 159,321 | 64,694 | 4,426,213 Industrial Business. | | ane Fec 
EDSON céscesessacwaeer | 5,208,562 | 975,050 | 3 | 125,289 | 5,490,648 Metropolitan ..cecsss 3,892,010 | 1,806,611 | 146,099 | 28,274 | 4,508,633 Ger 
Security Mutual...... | 9,810,070 | 2,081,488 | 436 | 194,104 10,148,555 PrUGeNttal vies.cccsce0s 3,185,411 | 1,318,996 | 112,213 | 20,537 | 37603 416 Ho! 
United States ..<.... | 5,745,413 | 795,544 | 167496 | 149,624 | 5,118,800 West Coast-San Fran.| os, 387 | 443,128 | 27,068 | 4,007 | 739, 39,194 Joh 
|__| —_—_—_—_ |__| oon ————__——|-—_____.|._____. ~ —-| ——— Me 
MOtGls: Kanvesexse | 1,289, 435,887 —— | 55,314,424 | 22,723,216 | “1,402,811, 986 DOCAIS~ siccciorve sieve | 7,762,308 | 3,068,735 | 285,375 | 52,818 8 846,243 es 
| | \ \ i | | 2 
PEING TAME, sccnsvsiends | 56,800,724 | 17,728,859 | 2,115,000 | 984,481 67,148,740 PENNSYLVANIA, ws | Nee 
Bankers, Ta). ascesseees | 6,107,500 | 240,500 | 133,899 | ae \ 6,035,612 American Assurance.. | 20,062 | 390,316 We 
3erkshire Life ....... | 10,924-765 | 1,407,014 | 393,014 | 007 | 11,699,599 Fidelity Mutual ..... : | $40,980 | 23 3,804 i618 
EC EO) eee ae | 1,173,531 | 112,199 42,233 | 12,696 | 1,183,730 Girard Wife .cceivcc sc 4,286,885 | 201, 315 | ; 
Columbian National..| 4,942,949 | 980,083. | 171,540 | 15,983 | 5,524,778 Penn Mutual ...05655. , 107, 988, 135 | : | | 
Connecticut General..| 28,896,267 | 7,316,210 | 936,448 | 351,990 | 33,300,223 Pennsylvania Mutual.: 1,326,877 | 
Connecticut Mutual..| 50,052,303 | 5,746,510 | 1,709,124 | 1,0: Y, co 51,658,991 Philadelphia. .sc60cceve | 16, 518,62 By 
Fidelity Mutual ...... | 11,740,192 | 3,027,697 | 495,440 | 52d | 13,455,233 Pittsburgh L,. and T.. 32,315,632 | 1,129; Lh Pur 
John Hancock ....... } 85,819,503 | 18,547,167 | 3, 151,729 | | 95,717,326 Presbyterian Ministers} 3,749,850 | 146,774 | 
Massachusetts Mutual| 55,217,040 | 10,066,567 | 1,855,979 | f 60,734,690 Provident _L. and T..! 96,606,603 3,128,230 | Et 
Mutual Benefit | 97,204,208 | 17,757,746 | 3,60 1 109,411,664 Reliance: Lite. .éés-0ss« | 12,161,085 | 3,634,300 | 448,196 | Ber 
National, Vi. <6. ssi=>0s | 16, 346, m4 ) 1,477,816 | | 16,793,437 BCRANCON tess ciesancve 13,845,996 | 3,497,087 | 526,362 | | Col 
New England Soh ae sen | 357,858 | 6,276,210 | : 38,741,187 Standard Life ....... | 10,2 513, 211 | 2,970,236 | 387,582 54,711 | Cor 
Northwest’n Mutual..; | 21,148,200 | 3,52 | 240,722,168 |- eae -|- can Hf Cor 
Penn Mutual ......... | 16,218,068 | 1,112,656 100,690,358 MEGEANS” jicieisrereieicie’s 3297 80,597 | 57,731,602 | 11,722, 70 | 3,907,786 | Eat 
Phoenix Mutual ...... | 3,453,146 360,080 | 26,012,284 | | | Fid 
Pittsburgh L. and T.| | 2,270,341 | 301,591 | 9,663,682 POMIAG? ABITO! Ys ccs elctsle one 56,013,167 | 7,440§ 558 | 1,161 Lepr | 778,885 | 39,509,714 Ho! 
Provident L, and T..| bie gor 278,168 | 40,572,282 American Bankers.... 46,250 | 4 | 300 | 66.75 0 Joh 
Pradential .ccsccscesss | 43,831, 4 2 | | 2,611,866 248,386,191 American Central..... 1,891,621 | 12. 332 | ste 3,500 | ] S31 = Ma 
State Dal i .sci0ess-s | | 5,370,399 | | 564,158 | 30,743,025 Ame rican National.. 241,678 | 51,000 7,495 | | Me 
TEAVEIEUE: Sensiccenees> | | 41, 340°361 | 1,069,832 126,528,751 taltimore Life ....... 1,198,006 176, 040 162,772 Mu 
(nion Central ....... | 34, 679, "399 | 11,643,523 695,541 | 42,820,095 Bieieves, POE vecnsce 13,970,700 | | 293,956 Mu 
Union Mutual ....... H 5,606,663 | 597,715 | ae 564 100,740 5,462, 2,166 Bankers, Neb, ....... | ,301,650 | | 52,806 | Nat 
—— - —-— +--+ - —— sankers Reserve 35,308 | R. 5,936 Ne 
AUGAIS « wasiewica ses | 1,236,792,616 |243,378,809 | 43,812,342 | 17,094,651 | ISGPESHING 05.5 000e8 «nie | 2.2073 18 | 623,121 | Ne’ 
————___ -----—-—- -|- —— Canndag ile 5 .-icscinct | | 201,487 | 134,400 No 
Grand totals..... | 2,526,228,503 448,291,459 | 99,126,766 | 39,817,867 Central Life ..ccccass | 265,500 6,393 Pac 
Industrial Business. | | COlOnTAL © peace bisiiesieis 48,569 | 27,190 5, Per 
a ere ee | 7,919,507 | 3,890,187 | 110,150 Columbian National.. 484,866 | 143,316 | os Ph 
John Hancock ....... | 147,908,539 | 37,565,871 | 5,809, | f Connecticut General. | 2,458,756 | 329 | 31, Pre 
Metropolitan ......... | 362,686,888 | : oer | 077%, 063. | Connecticut Mutuz alee | 3539 ,636 | 330, | fae Pru 
iggt ot ere | $85,112,108 | 78,232,008 CONServative —..ssc%0is000] | 367,500 16,643 | R Sta 
— —— -————_-—— Continental, Del...... | 0} 491,239 69,851 | 5 781 Tra 
Mstale: aosecscese | 903,622,042 |175,152,845 968,677,141 Equitable, ‘Ta......... | | 3,809,493 | 344,890] 70,236 | 11'858,67 Un 
™ | | | Equitable, Ne oWiscices 1| 20,453.4186 | 6,368,383 | 2,894,995 181,190,442 is 
REGON. | | Hureka Tite: 6 sccicc%ce 9,000 | : 3 oe /n 
Columbia L. and T. i 6,137,662 | 1,410,234 | 171,659 70,280 6,236,414 2 armers and Traders.| 320,000 11,248 | 
Oregon Life ......... | 9,093,456 | 2,594,009 | 332,945 80,935 10,502,444 Federal Life ...0..0s«s| 678.002 | 90,000 | 22,670 | 
|. att (ae : se eee AGMIGMIR, oo sn akecsacs | 4,764.765 | 1,212'200} 189,001 ; | 
TORRE sis ccccecies 15,231, 118 4,004,243 504,604 151,215 16,738,858 Ilome of America.... 9,238,650 | 2,833,761 250,118 | | 
| | Home, New York.... 8,511,843 | 1,093,776 293,115 
FRANSES se csicwasnn de | 1,915,443 427,431 | 54,154 5D, D49 2,144,087 TMOIS!: ASIC areaxiesiers | 6,451,421 | 719,816 126,932 | | h 
American Central 435,044 | 169,844 | 11,861 | 1,095 451,462 International .........| 281.049 | 202,922 12°357 | Col 
American Life ....... | 14,500 | 214,000 | 5,718 3,000 212,800 {olin Hancock «0.00. | 53,923,688 | 81,7 1,260,181 | | Joh 
3ankers, Iowa ....... | 7,097,000 | 150,000 | 12 24,006 65,000 6,904,618 Wai avette, asacncscues | 65,138 | 2.340 | Me 
Bankers, Neb......... 669,100 206,372 : 10,084 805,972 Lincoln National .....| 289,919 | 13,094 | | Prt 
Zankers Reserve ..... 2,213,901 | $7,060 | {S690 2,010,115 Mantattan ....ccc00s5 | 116,126 
PeneROIAl << .saécocase | 63,500 108, “404 | 2,0) 163,000 Manufacturers, Can...| | 14,568 | | 
California State ...... 77 ‘(i ee 5 oy 4 roe $53,171 Marya: <.4ss0siseecse } 12,337 2,000 | 
Columbian National.. | 206,005 19,640 701,589 Massachusetts Mutual 718,158 | 321,190 
Connecticut Mutual..| | 302,253 15,685 1,669,669 Merchants Life ...... 4,999 | 
Continental, Utah ....| 409,000 9.866 1,107, 497 Metropolitan .:..0...<. 5 ; ae Na 
Equitable, New York., 1,148,077 917,030 7,709,372 Michigan Mutual..... 2.861, i Fir 
Kidelity Mutual...... 286,716 21,108 1,101,685 Missouri State .......| 57, 72 No 
Germania. <...scecsae0% 117,500 19,885 997,429 Mutual Life .......... | | | 4,141,177 | 23 il We 
IHlome Life, N. Y....| 1,542 7,342 101, 620 Mutual Benefit ....... | ! 1.783,017 | 1,000, 63, 709.7 783 
Pda DtAte: Kkeweccse | } 427,358 National, V4... «ieee | ! 501,567 | 316,665 af: 5.945,803 
Kansas (City .csccesss 474,500 National, U. S. A...;. ! 380,768 89,104 | 42,500 28 353 
Manhattan: csse0scss00%s 29,356 70. i29 New England ........ | >| 3,693,754 | 1,014,492 | 594,658 | Xt 
Massachusetts Mutual 952,124 New York Life....... 1 14,165,115 | 5,066,110 | 2,534,039 Ar 
Merchants Life ...... 206,000 New World ........0- | 11,000 | Aa a rere | An 
Metropolitan ........+ 1,565,317 Niagara Wife 1.020228 | 1 = 258,620 | 46,913 | 35,827 | Ra 
Missouri State......... 192,267 North American, III. 104,900 35,482 | 14.50 Bai 
Mutual Benefit ...... 615,009 185,096 T3042 North American, Can. SO | aiaycatare 155 2 lena Bai 
Mutual Life | 2 563,400 460,180 | 280,180 Northern Assurance.. 193,050 30,500 | 19,596 |! 5,000 | Cay 
National of U i 7S9,765 111,690 | 26,149 Northwestern Mutual. 86,454,801 8,794, 260 { | 1,499,428 | Cer 
National, Vt. f 270,024 13 Pacihe Mutual... 5... 2,998,546 | 3 | | 21,151 Cer 
New England ........< 1,155,008 544,505 DS Pan-American ........ 4,169,000 732.430 | 6,515 Cer 
New World. 6 sscsccee0s 340,250 317,100 » HH) Phenix Mutual ...... 10,048,753 | 2,203,661 | 191.179 Co: 
New: York Lite. wicca ag 381 983 2,301,989 264.081 Peudential <cscss0scss 165,210,886 | 31,263,675 | | 1,788,897 | Cot 
Northwestern Mutual. 15 1,179,262 | 35,83 Reserve Loan ........ 1 2,041 | 288 500 | |” 11.000 Cor 
Northwest’n National 10,000 6,846 Royal Union osc. 2. : 1.096.154 | | 33,988 | Elk 
(ccidental, Cal. ..... 2; 360,500 | 3,951 Security Mutual....... 5,356,590 | = 633,372 | | 70.656 | q Eq 
Pacific Mutual ....... 2,898,846 158,876 | 103.8332 Security Woue 62i56.40. 3,458,602 | &78,995 | | 37,750 | Eq 
Penn Mutual ....<+.: 5,972,379 949,182 98,425 State Miler caw sinseues« 5,309,679 | 791,782 | 64,197 | Fee 
Pittsburgh L. and 7. $96,338 | 261,956 18,558 State Mutual ......... 11. 899.290 | 2,120,279 | | 995.947 | Fic 
Provident L. and T.. 1,392,653 433,041 | 15,827 | Siapleifes on cc caunates | 511.615 | 1 130.064 | ae 
Prudential, N. J.....+. 2,977,104 741,798 6,842 Traveler’... laos ' 7.9083'507 | 1.426.042 1 718.948 | : Ger 
Prussian Life ........ 650,870 833,748 20,047 696,612 Union Central ....... 1 4,704,088 | 931,906 | 544.778 28 468 ‘570 3 Gu 
Reliance Life ........ 618,303 204,000 267 702,690 Union Mutual ....... - ‘ B44 594 | 92.292 | 3,997 | 9'980,489 # Ho 
Reserve Loan ........ 890,199 3,048 1,058,046 United Life & Acc...! 94,500 | 9.175 | Be 908,000 f Int 
Security Life.......... 168,287 1,000 211,025 United States ....... 3,318,620 387.491 86,036 | 62.900 8,293,097 Kai 
“sate Sd Mutual ..... , ores eee 104, O85 Western & Southern. 880,119 | 554,000 36,852 | 10,756 | 1,238,741 _ 
TAVEIETS wcccccvescess ) Z0,N.5: . ' 1 PF 
nion ene rere ee 288 } 7 - ; pod Hig — : > WOatals -cnaheswas ' 1,250,586,828 '192,913,812 | 44,398,054 | 19,854,736 1.941,550,198 a 
nion Mutual ...ceee o ) FU o504 steve oO, 48 6 ! a ! ——> 
~ ~ * Include 7,213, disability premiums. Grand totals....! 1,573.67.425 120,645,414 | 56,120,224 | 23.762,592 | 1,688,994.268 Li 
In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $7. 
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‘ance == Se -- 
1 1916 Insurance | Insurance | P . ml Sandee Insurance : a Insurance Insurance 
. : NAME or Stare. |_ in Force Written | fa 1 eae 5s nd in Force NAME OF STATE. in Force | Written 
—— |Dee. 31, 1915.) in 1916, | “Cceived. | tncurree- |Dec. 31, 1916. Dec. 31, 1915.| in 1916. 
| 
: | | ee Sa: 
689,000 \ ' ‘ : | | 
38188 PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. $ $ $ | $ | $ SoutH Dakota Coil 3 | $ 
309625 Industrial Business. ba | | Mutual, New York... 9,795,391 | 2,394,699 | 
208 191 American Assurance..| 754,596 |... | 47,873 | 10,808 | National Fidelity.....j)  §_...... 731,450 
sees Baltimore Life ..... 7,235,479 | 3,092,406 411,329 | 149,183 National, U. S. A..... 727,714 313,022 
3933 997 Colonial ....-cessere 8,262,237 | 4,094,071 326,826 | 74,937 | National, Vt......<... 397,613 18,264 
amas Columbian National.. pA | arene 1,094 1,191 New York Life...... 7,420,276 852,275 
132,755 GORA. cecerveconees 1,651,768 998,148 76,323 16,775 | North American ..... 274,200 8,500 
Federal Life ......... | pares 1,320 | (| eon North he Lok C..1 3,000 10,000 | 
003,633 GeGNAMiA sicciccsave SEE secacs 477 544 Northwestern Nat’l...} 2,568,138 | 2,213,907 | 
U3 415 PROUNE sccwersiens ona 3,731,007 | 2,584,898 | — 233,909 | 78,103 Northwest’n Mutual..| 16,514,917 | 1,995,720 | 
739,194 John Hancock ..... 45,364,273 | 18,439,707 1,633,964 | 625,078 ONE Colony 2.362246: 45,036 5,000 
—— Metropolitan ....... | 212,922,200 | 28,908,611 7,961,527 | 2,788,884 Pacific Mutual ....... 127,634 10,326 
846,243 Pennsylvania Mutual. 5,993,787 | 2,011,500 196,215 | ,113 Penn Mutual ........ 784,258 208,250 
Prudential ........ 319,967,359 | 58,354,765 | 11,672,493 | 3,557,596 Pheenix Mutual ...... 1,617,429 298.971 | 
Sun of America .... 3,981,483 | 4,145,891 237,161 | 36,206 i Pioneer Life: .....5... 79,000 379,000 | 
390,316 Western & Southern.|} 3,725,587 4,401,891 181,355 | 48,637 4,850,414 WUGIIO? Sis cscecacnccus 101,500 8,200 | 
394 618 = | & —_—___—___— P rovident, Edkaccacevah | eeeae 25,500 | 
106,779 Olde vovccecs 613,235,425 |122,033,208 | 22,980,554 | 7,448,055 659,030,352 Provident L. and 4 229,533 75,000 
ee | Prudential ............ 1,138,03 2333942 
Reliance Life ........ 102,135 28,500 
Rone Istaxp. | Reserve Loan ........ 481,066 101,200 | 
Puritan Life ....... 2,456,573 380,588 100,013 28,000 2,626,346 Se@anliae cxescdaccenses 905,649 165,048 | 
| Security Mutual 668,505 544,494 
Pine DHE cccccssss 1,189,851 737,529 42,313 30,126 1,709,314 surety Fund ~.....-.. 478,000 | 1,430,538 | 
Berkshire .......... | 457,380 45,000 9,901 8,800 M5550 | Teavelets: .<...c.0cce0n 578,382 141,500 | 
Columbian National..| 1,061,581 157,553 35,207 7,500 1,125,754 Union Central ....... 1,568,969 416,488 | 
Connecticut General... 915,793 521,607 47,197 2,500 1,324,475 Western Union:..:.::| ~ cccccse 40,000 
———» Connecticut Mutual 2,280,365 366,691 77,630 27,630 2,492,188 Wisconsin National... 16,000 | 24,500 
144,070 Equitable, New York.|} 7,409,360 518,036 282,465 75,783 | 7,516,486 a ——_—__— — —|- 
Fidelity Mutual .... 299,636 37,545 PEEIE 8 -owacus | 293,644 Fatdls - 26 .ccccse 3,226, 319° | 21,378,009 | 
09,714 Home, New York.. 421,810 136,727 24°098 20,237 | 505,747 ; es 
66,750 John Hancock .... ‘| 9,034,404 | 2,289,517 362,551 52,281 | 10,277,341 Grand totals ... "95,435,986 | 24,309,509 | 
31,830 Massachusetts Mutuz al} 14,911,448 | *2,123,170 586,900 313,470 | 16,052.003 
q Metropolitan ...... 17,869,350 | 3 409,299 790,319 189,869 | 19,830,374 
: Mutual Benefit ... 4,124,563 473,399 121,467 78,658 | 4,445,874 WASHINGTON, } 
106,808 Matual Life ....... | 8,644,346 466,115 296,796 198,645 | 8,594,301 New World Life...... 1,122,745 | 489,710 
99° 150 National, Vt. ..... 845,775 | 367,996 31,723 12,195 | 1,046,595 Northern Life ........ 10,199,696 | 4,355,022 
54,625 New England sees ry ot 105 445,573 109,11 > 33,649 | 8.589 "185 Western Union .... 13,656,931 | 5,002,170 
76,052 New York Lite....<..] 310.2 224 384,468 285,123 75,811 7,382,755 : - | 
43,221 Northwestern Mutual] 7, 7363, 706 798,000 290,971 134,675 7,746,35: BGtals:  <accescca 24,979,372 | 9,846,902 | 
51,750 Pacific Mutual .... 19,329 | #1739 2,166 1.100 | 21.068 | 
09,015 Penn Mutual ...... 2,191,077 | 370,603 88,952 30,725 | 2,350,089 PERGAIENE obec emi 5,956,631 | 1,128,655 | 
Phenix Mutual ......| 1,662,455 | 326,368 58,146 42,390 | 1,872,233 American RBankers.... 142,235  Risaeannss | 
Provident L. and T..| 1,285,323 254,192 45,900 | 1,000 | ie 454.388 American Central .... 421,604 | 309,397 | 
Prudential «66. ccces | 7,357,520 | 1,265,819 271,233 | 74,505 | 8,238,165 Amicable. 2. <.6cccceess 57,500 | 9,300 | 
State Mutual ...... | 3,372,810 | 630,265 129,463 | 54,153 | 3701.5 2 Hamkets, 3a. ..6c.0cks 2,895, 520 | 962,000 | 
VESVEIOLS: oc ccccsnes | 2,682,472 997,518 82,9838 | 53,757 | 3,470,735 Pankers, Neb. ........ 310.667 | 105,500 | 
Union Central .... 1,382,040 | 77,000 11,235 142,139 | 1,240,396 Bankers Reserve 2197.1 10 | 283,821 | 
Union Mutual .... 517,404 | 54,081 17,349 | 6,500 | 500.683 California State ...... 192.000 | 989754 | 
United States ..... 23,510 | cla eene Vio er ee | 23,510 Canada Life. .... <<.<<: 1.693.804 | 131,766 | 
| ———_—_—_—_- | -— -|_————______- Central of U. S. 2 ae. 1,816,089 | 789,250 
Fotals® e.ccces | 107,950,727 | 17,205,810 “ 154,130 | 1,668,026 117,224,058 Columbia L. and ’ 1,982,678 | 677,683 
| — -|_—_—__—— Columbian Nation: Fs 1,421,487 | 983,944 
Grand totals.....| 110,407,300 | 17,586,398 ~ 4,254,143 1,696,026 119, 850,4 404 Connecticut Mutual.. 1,400,633 A758 
| Continental Assur..... 35,754 | 9,250 
Industrial Business. | | Continental Life ..... 1,419,227 | 333,000 | 
Columbian National..! GU) veces ig ore | 6,024 Equitable, N. Y..... ny 008.458 | 1.705.081 | 
John Hancock ..... | 25,974,806 6,007,736 953,699 324,222 | 26,989,693 Equitable, Ia.......... 2,529,2 | 704,404 | 
Metropolitan ...... 34,470,846 5,032,775 1,286,154 522,444 | 35,531,057 Fidelity Mutual .... 859 | 112,972 
Prudential .<: 00s. 10,104,048 2,298,192 373,838 126,192 | 11,245, 104 WN EINE... cesacces 70,098 | 4,999 
|— ——__—_—_—_-|-—________-| ~--— Fdaho State ..csccccc 530,000 G0G.855 | 
Hotds: <1 cc0 | 68,555,774 | 13,388,703 “2, 614,063 | 972,858 73,771, 87 8 International ......... 831,949 314,402 
| | Kansas City .......... Bee Yh 338,¢ 500) 
| Massachusetts Mutual 3,219,788 522.558 | 
Soutnh Dakota. | Merchants Life ...... 59,000 ! 
Dakota Life ...... | 6,855,226 1,522,000 219,359 | 25,540 7,442,153 Metropolitan ......... 7,599,675 pa f 
First National..... | 3.755, 941 | 1,181,000 | 142,468 | 17,394 | 4,294,773 Missouri State ....... 353,610 166,786 
Northwestern ..... | 1,112,000 | 198,000 | 29,832 | 14,000 | 1,141,000 Montana Life ......... 211,885 177,500 | 
Western Mutual...... 486,500 30,500 | 15,681 4,000 438,500 Mutual Benefit ....... 7.648 069 1,433,315 | 
{— ——— | —————————— | | $$ $$_$__[_ Mutual Life .......... 19,658,301 | 2.888.606 | 
Votals: «<..e0s } 12,209,667 | 2,931,500 407,340 | 60,73 13,316,326 National Life ........ 639,472 382,977 | 
| National of U. S. A.. 76,591 | 529,919 | 
PED TOUS v6 yo. si5'« | 1,501,446 | 313,934 | 48,151 10,210 | 1,609,301 New England ........ » | 207,102 | 
American Bankers....! 672,760 | 332,717 | 25,486 | 3,000 | 885,802 New York Life....... 937,356 | 5,771,168 |! 
American Life .... 1,627,925 | 587,514 50,846 | 4,000 | 1,771,241 North American...... 1,269,500 262,000 ! 
Bankers, Neb. .... 729,570 | 9,130 | 31,194 | 4,000 | 699,200 Northwest’n Mutual.. 5.698.952 ! 2.983, 700 
Bankers, WA dixtersia 4,393,500 | 469,500 97,045 | 12,000 | 4,570,000 Northwest’n Natienal. 370,925 30 | 
Bankers Reserve .....! 1,740,917 | 62,280 2, | 8,607 | 1,653,869 Occidental ....ccccceee 31.000 
Canitol Life: ...<si. 1,047,500 168,500 72 | 5,500 | Pacific Mutual ....... 3.988521 
Central Life Assur... 719,848 | 172,425 | 1,800 | Penn Mutual ......... 6,229,007 
Central Life, Tl... 306,400 | 163,250 | oS ieee | Phoenix Mutual ...... 1,319,489 
Central States ..... | 735,400 | 449,328 | 95) oii | Provident L. and T...) 2.987.271 
Commonwealth ......| 878,500 177,500 | | eee. Prudential ..........-. 10,7416.634 2 449 ? ORI 
Connecticut General. .| 393,026 | 71,001 | 10,682! ...... | MOIENOO cow aacsaxcaxe 3 416,876 
Continental ....... P bees 14,500 | | Seas | Reserve Loan ......... 144.950 
Elkhorn L. and A....! 88,500 | 45,010 | 647 Seamdia Ele s<.cc<c 112,934 ! 
a Equitable, N. Y......| 1,226,380 | 761,418 | | 17,438 | Security Mutual ...... ‘ 5 15,717 
Equitable, Ta....... 1,144,382 | 91,885 | | 10,358 | (RRAUONEEER a ceccwtsu<s<s 632,225 1.263.046 
Federal Life ....... 156,297 | i | ae | Union Centra! ....... 6248 775,257 
Fidelity Mutual 868.269 | 157,538 | | ee | Union Mutual 1.842.300 279,307 
German-American 877,000 | 143,500 | 4,000 | Union Pacific 2 548,704 995.931 
4 GeGMaMia.. -<c-.00%- 949,680 | 296,200 | | 9,028 | West Coast-San Fran. 1.592.749 | 750.900 ! 
4 Guaranty Life... 962:405 | 60.000 | . gee | Western States ....... 1.184.625 | 708,500 
4 Home, New York... 2,438,629 | $29,518 | | 14,985 | ees 
International ...... 70,710 | 9.022 | dagen | Ratalar cc cwdesscs 181,175,367 | 
Kansas City ........ | 2.861.750 | 1,557,500 | | 10,000 | soe 
Massachusetts Mutual 148,297 | 53,831 | ere | Grand totals....! 206,154,739 ! 48,340,287 | 
= Merchants ......... 196.000 | 44,000 | | 4,000 | Industrial Business. 
),198 Midland Insurance. ..! 20,000 | 9,500 | ee | Metropolitan ...... 9.265.137 | 2,606,690 | 
= Minnesota Mutual.... 3,013,549 | 1,086,241 | 2 | 11,500) | Prudential ..:. <<... 7.765.187 | 3.108.928 | 
268 Missouri State ..... | 215.406 | 42.310 | oh ieee | 184.040 West Coast-San Fran 1,780,822 | 1,289,056 | 
Mutual Benefit ..... | 4,810,295 | 980,668 | 146,201 | 11.555 | 5,574,054 |. — 
‘he *Including transfers. + Includes $1,689 transferred from other States. Totals ...-.+-: 18,809,146 | 6,999,674 
In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $7. 
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$ | | $ 
361,616 | 37,287 | 10,997,814 
> 9 ree 731,450 
29383 3,000 964617 
oth 61 2,936 | 394,989 
237,808 | 83,905 | 7,644,218 
6,916  ) ianeaac } 253,900 
SI -  aseene | 13,000 
138,834 | 21,284 | 4,253,928 
491,193 119, 576 | 17,716,940 
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Germania Life Offers Loan to Employees 

The Germania Life of New York announces its 
subscription of $500,000 to the Liberty Loan of 
1917. In order to facilitate the subscription to 
the loan by its employees, the company will 
allow payments on account of the bonds pur- 
chased to be covered by salary deductions. The 
company will also, upon request, hold the bonds 
in its vaults for safe keeping. The Germania 
was the first life company to subscribe for the 
loan. 


Scott & Blackmer, Loan Agents 


Scott & Blackmer, dealers in farm mortgages, 
maintain a home office at Hobart, Okla. The 
firm also has branch offices in charge of experi- 
enced inspectors at Woodward and _ Hooker, 
Okla., and in Texas at Amarillo, Shamrock, 
Abilene, Plainview and Corpus Christi. Scott 
& Blackmer are principal stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Hobart, Okla., the First 
National Bank of Hooker, Okla., and the First 
National Bank of Butler, Okla. For many years 
the firm has been general correspondents in 
Western Oklahoma for the Mortgage and De- 
benture Company, Ltd., London, and No. 1917 
Conway Building, Chicago, Ill., and for Bart- 
lett Brothers Land and Loan Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., for which old-established institu- 
tions it has written loans to a total of several 
million dollars. Among other clients are the 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis; Kansas City Life 
Kansas City; Federal Life, Chicago; Farmers 
and Bankers Life, Wichita; Oklahoma National 
Life, Oklahoma City; the North American Life, 
Chicago; the Central Trust Company, Topeka, 
Kan., as well as a number of banks, trust com- 
panies, brokers and a considerable number of 
private investors. Approximately a quarter of 
a million a month is loaned on real estate by 
this firm, which has at all times two or three 
hundred loans in process of closing and closed 
loans on hand ready for delivery to a total of 
varying from $200,000 to $300,000. Scott & 
Blackmer will write any safe farm or ranch 
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loan in our territory and in terms of years 
ranging from five to ten, and in denominations 
of $1000 upwards to $100,000. 


Life Notes 


—A. R. Wilson, assistant actuary and secretary of 
the Amicable Life of Waco, was among the out-of-town 
insurance visitors to New York last week. 

--The Mutual Life of Ilope, Ark., is changing from 
the assessment to the legal reserve basis. O. M. 
Battle is president and manager of the company, 

~The general agency of the Mutual Benefit Life at 
New York city, headed by L. A, Cerf, reports business 
paid for during the first four months of 1917 amount- 
ing to $6,628,604, which is believed to be a record 
performance, 

The Commonwealth Life of Omaha, Neb., now 
carries a maximum net line of $7500; gross line, no 
set limit, and accepts reinsurance. It is operating in 
Nebraska, Towa, Kansas, Missouri, Texas, South 
Dakota and Montana. 

Jacquelin P. Taylor of Richmond, Va., has been 
made a director in the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
Ile is a wealthy tobacconist of that city. Choice of a 
Virginian is said to have been in accord with a recently 
determined policy of the company to broaden the com- 
position of its board. 

Selma Lange Taylor, wife of John W. Taylor, 
assistant to the president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway Company, and sister of Otto F. 
Lange, general agent at Dubuque, lowa, for the Royal 
Union Mutual Life of Des Moines, died at Wash- 
ington Boulevard Tlospital, Chicago, May 1. The re 
mains were buried at Dubuque, Towa. 

The Dakota Life of Watertown has made a 
splendid reeord for April, having written $625,000 in 
its territory. The company now has on its books 
$11,250,000 of insurance in force and the prospects are 
good for the writing of approximately $4,000,000) for 
the year in its territory, which covers North and 
South Dakowa, Minnesota and Montana. 


Benjamin M. Rawlings has been appointed general 





Thursday 


agent of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati at 
Providence, RK, I., succeeding C. C. Blanchard, who 
has resigned on account of ill-health, and has gone to 
Los Angeles. Mr. Rawlings has been agent for the 
Reliance Life of Pittsburg at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
before that represented the Phoenix Mutual Life at 
Washington. 

—The Videlity Mutual Life of Philadelphia has dedi. 
cated the month of May to Frank Sykes, assistant 
manager of agencies and head of the publicity depart. 
ment. A good volume is already being reported from 
the various general agencies. The invitation for a 
Krank Sykes month came from the field men them. 
selves, who hold the new assistant manager in the 
highest esteem, 

—The annual election of the Manhattan Life took 
place May 8, and among the directors chosen for the 
three-year term ending 1920 was B. L. Gill, former 
Insurance Commissioner of Texas. Mr. Gill now re. 
sides in New York and is vice-president of the Sea- 
board National Bank. ‘The annual mecting of the 
directors was held the following day, May 9, when the 
officers were all re-elected. 


—Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical director of the 
Life Extension Institute of New York, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the sub-committee on alcohol of 
the committee on hygiene and sanitation of the gen- 
eral medical board of the Council of National Defense, 
of which Surgeon-General Rupert Blue is chairman, 
Surgeon-General Blue is also a member of the Hygiene 
Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute. This 
board is composed of one hundred of the most eminent 
scientists in the United States and Europe. 


—Two home-office men of the Atlantic Life of Rich- 
mond entered upon training at the Fort Meyer 
officers’ camp this week. One was Edmund Strud- 
wick, Jr., son of the company’s president. The other 
was Montgomery M. Blair, formerly a member of the 
Richmond Blues. Mr. Strudwick is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Though he has had no special military  train- 
ing, his friends believe that he will encounter no 
trouble qualifying for an officer’s position. 








Established 1860 


New Paid-for Business 
Gain in 1916 nearly 


Assets sat Mle ie si lnpiaih fag erased ¢ 
Surplus and Dividend Fund... .. 


ADDRESS 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 
“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


RECORD FOR 1916 
(The best Year in the Company’s History) 


Gain over 1915 nearly. .... su Gs 3B 
Total Insurance in Force, January Ist, 1917 158,839,851.00 


Saving to Policyholders on account of fav- 
orable Mortality of 61%........ ee 


Income from Investments alone more 
than Sufficient to pay all Death Claims. 


Business paid for in the first four months of 1917 
shows a gain of 44% over the same period in 1916. 


Two Attractive Agency openings. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


$21,061,120.00 
6,000,000.00 


8,000,000.00 


513,000.00 
53,793,290.00 
6,424,602.62 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
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Vest Pocket 
Life Agents’ Brief 


1917 EDITION 


‘ The most convenient work on premium rates, net 
cost, cash values and policy provisions. 

Premium rates for 125 companies shown at a glatice. 
All companies listed under each age. 

Policy provisions clearly indicated for all companies 
under appropriate headings, including military 
and naval service clauses. 

Net cost shown for ten years of actual experience. 
No estimates or guesswork. 

Cash values presented in most comprehensive form. 


The best and cheapest work for agents. 


Price, bound in flexible leather, $1.00. 
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HAMS AND INSURANCE 





The Most Valuable Commodity in the 
World is Sold Cheaper Than 
“ver Before 





COMPARATIVE VALUES 


What a Card Party Revealed—Saving for a 
Rainy Day 

The other day my wife's bridge club wrestled 
cards and tongues at our apartment. Two of 
the wrestlers had somewhat strident voices. 
Here I dare say so; the wrestlers will never 
read this. And although | didn't care to over- 
hear what was said, the voices penetrated two 
doors and a space between. 

“Cabbages!” like a bullet was shot through 
the panels. 

“Fifteen to eighteen cents, and mushy as cot- 
ton batting!” 

“Beets—three to the bunch!” 

“Fifteen cents !” 

“Potatoes nine cents a pound!” 

“And lettuce !” 

“Fifteen cents a head—at our house we've 
given up lettuce !” 

“Pork chops—thirty cents a pound!” 

“There's always rice!” 

“And sawdust!" 

The prices of other things hurtled to my 
ears, and made me wonder if pretty soon we 
at our ranch wouldn't have to try sawdust. 
My mind flew back to the time I trailed my 
mother of a Saturday night through Washing- 
ton Market. The torches flared in the stalls. 
“Shillin’ a pound! Here yer are—here yer 
are! Shillin’ a pound! Shillin’ a pound!" 

What was it that was offered at a shilling— 
the New York shilling, twelve and one-half 
cents! Big, juicy, smoked hams, from State 
corn-fed hogs. A ten-pound ham for one 
dollar and a quarter! The last we had cost 
us twenty-eight cents a pound, and that before 
the recent food shortage! Hard and stringy ! 

One CHEAP THING 

From bank presidents to the down-and- 
outer, we, all of us, don’t get it below the belt, 
every day and on Sunday mornings. Sawdust 
and one other commodity only have not sky- 
raked in price. | may be mistaken concern- 
ing sawdust: as yet our grocer hasn't carried 
this delicacy among his goods. Probably saw- 
dust, too, has skyrocketted ; it isn’t likely it has 
gone down. The other commodity, however, 
Is not only sold at the same price it was sold 
at the time when raucous voices proclaimed 
ham at a “shillin’ a pound,” but that other 
commodity is actually amazingly cheaper. 


And that other commodity—the only com- 
modity which has not risen in price, if we 
except sawdust—is life insurance. Not only 
has life insurance not risen in price, but it 
is bewilderingly cheaper than it was forty 
years ago, so much cheaper that it is very diffi- 
cult to make any comparison with other things. 

It should be remembered that one dollar 
purchases far and away more actual value in 
life insurance to-day than formerly, and that 
one dollar purchases far less of all other things 
but life insurance than it did formerly. And 
if the selling price of this one commodity had 
simply remained the same, the price without 
reference to the value of the commodity would 
be far less. 

CHEAPER YET 

But almost every paragraph, almost every 
clause, of a modern policy bristles with benetits 
for the policyholder. These benefits are not 
valueless benefits; they cost money to the com- 
panies, and a good deal of money. Formerly 
the retiring policyholder was lucky if he sold 
his policy for any cash whatever; the modern 
contract pays back to the retiring policyholder 
practically every cent he has paid in, less the 
actual expenses the company has been under. 
Indeed, there are to be found experts who 
affirm that companies are paying to-day under 
modern policies to the retiring policyholder 
cash values in excess of the actual value of the 
policy, taking into account the expenses the 
company has been under on the individual con- 
tract. 

If the policyholder pays his premiums, keep- 
ing his policy in force for a few years, he can 
step out with a cash value which represents 
every cent of the entire legal value. And this 
is only one of the benetits which life insurance 
premiums now purchase and which are costly 
to the companies. Instalment options, for the 
protection of the beneficiary, are included in 
the contracts, which provide that the company 
charges nothing for acting the part of a 
bonded trustee. Indeed, dozens of costly bene- 
fits are a part of every modern policy—so 
many, in fact, that if even briefly summarized 
would use up too much space for an article 
which is intended merely to call attention to 
the wonderful cheapness of modern life insur- 
ance. It can be stated as a fact, which is uni- 
versally recognized in the business, that the 
modern policy of life insurance is sold at a 
premium, which, taking into account the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the dollar, is astound- 
ingly less than forty years ago, or twenty, or 
even ten. While the cost of other things has 
been rocketing the cost of life insurance has 
been plunging. Taking into account the bene- 
fits now offered, the modern life insurance 


contract is the greatest bargain in mercantile 
paper to be obtained in the marts of the world. 


A. StTuPEFYING WONDER 

Nor is the comparison of the actual and 
relative premium cost, as against the cost of 
other things, by any means all that can be said 
concerning the low price of present-day life 
insurance. Somebody once wrote, “Cheap 
things are nasty.” Some cheap things are 
nasty—butter, for example. But it is a sac- 
rilege to think of modern life insurance as 
“cheap” in any such sense. 

Time was when overnight life insurance 
policies might change to waste paper, and 
pretty poor waste paper at that. Your morn- 
ing journal would inform you that at the side 
of the window where the afternoon before you 
paid in your premium was the word “Re- 
ceiver,’ and you found out later that other 
than as a “receiver” you could hope for pre- 
cious little from the official who held the title. 
At the end of the year you read a half-column 
list of companies which had gone as dead as 
mummies in museums. But while the cost of 
life insurance has been lessening and lessening, 
and still lessening, the security behind the 
policy, guaranteed by the State, has been in- 
creasing, and increasing and ever increasing, 
until it is diffteult to imagine more perfect se- 
curity. 

When the life insurance agent of to-day 
offers his merchandise, he is offering the most 
valuable commodity which can be produced by 
the most skillful financial experts in the world, 
and at a price so cheap and a security so ample 
that the wonder is, considering the star-high 
cost of all other things whatsoever, there isn't 
a throng battling at the door of the office of 
every medical examiner of every company in 
the country. The stupefying wonder is that 
such a commodity has to be hawked through 
the streets. It is as if the Washington Market 
ham, offered at a “shillin’ a pound,” had not 
only dropped to five cents a pound, but had 
changed to Philadelphia capon and from Phila- 
delphia capon to sweetbreads and jumbo 
squabs. 


The Woman in Black 

Think of the sweet little lady 

Who's proud to be called your wife, 
The bright-eved, rosy cheeked angel 

Who's queen of your home and life. 
She thinks of you as her hero, 

And her thoughts are free from guile, 
She looks to your words to cheer her 


And finds heaven in your smile. 


Think of the dear little daughter, 
With her wealth of ringlets fair, 








go 


Whose voice has so often cheered you 
At close of a day of care. 

And think of the boy you love so, 
In features resembling you, 

Who in the no distant future 
Will be to his manhood true. 


Think, should the “possible” happen 
And you in your grave be laid, 
Have you for their future comfort 
A proper provision made? 
No mortal can know what moment 
The Reaper may call for him, 
ISves that shine clearest and brightest 
Have often in death grown dim. 


The sombre garments of mourning 
Oft speak of sorrow untold; 
The world to the helpless widow— 
Too often’s cheerless and cold. 
He who in life makes provision 
For loved ones when he is dead 
Is nobly doing his duty 
And honors his heart and head. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


FOR BETTER COMPETITIVE 
METHODS 


Philip Burnet, President of Continental 
Life of Delaware, Begins New 
Propaganda 
Philip Burnet, president of the Continental 
Life of Wilmington, Del., has begun a new de- 
parture in competitive methods by the use of 
daily newspaper advertising. In commenting 
upon this publicity campaign, Mr. Burnet says 
that his purpose is to ‘“‘start some sort of pro- 
paganda for revising the attitude of life insur- 
ance men toward each other.’’ ‘‘The really im- 
portant thing,’ says Mr. Burnet, ‘‘is for people 
to insure somewhere; where they do it is of 
vastly less importance than the question of 

doing it promptly and adequately.” 

The propaganda started by Mr. Burnet was in 
a series of advertisements in one of the even- 
ing papers of Wilmington, Del., under the cap- 
tion ‘“‘The Truth About Life Insurance.’’ There 
were twenty separate advertisements in all. 
Seventeen of these pointed out some special fea- 
tures of individual companies doing business in 
Delaware, with a note requesting the reader to 
inquire at the office of the Continental Life for 
full information concerning the company for the 
following reasons: 

The conflicting claims of rival life insurance 
companies are sometimes so confusing that the 
question of where to insure becomes a difficult 
one to determine. These advertisements may be 
helpful in reaching a decision; they present 
some of the most significant facts regarding dif- 
ferent companies operating actively in this 


State (Delaware). Full information about all 
companies and their rates, dividends, plans, 
etc., is on file in our office. It is yours for the 
asking. 


The concluding advertisements read substan- 
tially as follows: 

The advertisements which we have published 
regarding the merits of the different life in- 
surance companies operating in this State (Dela- 
ware) were intended to bring out these facts: 

1. That there are many excellent companies 
which merit the entire confidence of the public; 

2. That insurance in any of those companies 
will return full value for the investment; 

3. That, after all, the most important thing 
is not where you insure: but 

4. That the really important thing is to in- 
sure promptly, adequately and on the plan best 
adapted to your particular requirements. 
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WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOR- 
EVER* 
By WituiaM T. Nasu 


OU have quite a contract on your 
hands when you undertake to sup- 
port and bring up a family now-a-days. 
And then there is always the danger 
that you might have to give up right in 
the midst of it. But in that case, your 
Bond would come to the rescue. That's 
where your life policy would come in. 
It is the bond you have given your wile 
and children that you will fulfil your 
contract. It begins where you give up. 
It goes ahead and supports the family, 
‘arries through the contract and honor- 
ably releases you. It also stands behind 
and protects your business obligations 
and your good name. That's the kind 
of a bond life insurance is and it is the 
only bond that will do this. 


KNOW men who had thoughtlessly 
dropped their life insurance or 
“jumped their bond,” as some might call 
it, and now when they want to get it 
back, they can’t. The Doctor looks sad 
and shakes his head. Something had hap- 
pened. A slight misstep, a sip from the 
old spring, a wandering germ or maybe 
only the prick of a pin.. But it was 


enough. Some of these men would give 


a right arm, almost, if they could only 
get back their policies, but it is too 
late. Something had happened. And 
something is always happening, you know. 
That’s why we don’t live forever, and it’s 
why we have to have lifé insurance and 
*Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


Your Clock 


Is the referee who will toll off the seconds 
that will count you out if you drop your guard 
too often during the battle of life. This is a 
profession wherein your time is your capital and 
consequently a liability, hence you should care- 
fully watch your minutes, as minutes make 
hours, which in turn make days. You are one 
day older to-day than you were yesterday. Have 
you advanced or stood still? To stand still is 
to slip back. Days make years on which old 
age is approaching you on the lightning express 
—Time. It behooves you, therefore, to employ 
your days in such a manner now in order that 
you will not need to care about how you em- 
ploy them when old age arrives. You can turn 
back the clock, but that won’t help you regain 
the hours, days, years, misspent. Do you ever 
ask yourself the question, ‘‘What will old age 
bring to me; poverty or riches?” It will be one 
or the other. This is the productive period of 
your life when you must do things if you would 
live comfortably in your old age. Some people 
spend more time and energy trying to think up 
excuses for not making good than it would take 
to make them colossal successes. Spend your 
time trying to succeed instead of trying to jus- 
tify and excuse your failures—and you will suc- 
ceed. Pass the poor blind or crippled man on 


Thursday 


have it all the time. It takes up and 
completes our unfinished contracts, 


HAVE known still others who had let 
their policies go and who have since 
passed away with this fatal mistake the 
burden of their thoughts. Some things 
can be had only when the immediate 
need of them is not apparent. One 
can’t get fire insurance after the spark 
has fallen, nor life insurance after “some. 
thing has happened.” We have to have 
insurance protection all the time to have 
it at the right time. We have to have it 
when we don’t need it to have it when 
we do need it. 

THEREFORE, stick to your policy. If 
you are hard pressed, that is the time 
when it is absolutely vital that you keep 
your insurance going. No sacrifice to 
this end can be too great. Later on you 
will look back and say “It was a little 
tough now and then, but I was game 
enough and square enough never to 
‘jump my bond.’ And best of all, it 
was a tonic to me every day and a 
‘sleep powder’ after the day was over,” 
(which life insurance undoubtedly is to 
any man.) 

Honp fast to the policy you already 
have. You can never get another at the 
same age, and you may never be able 
to get it at all. 

Insteap of dropping any part of your 
insurance, add to it while you can. 


This strong argument for holding policies 
in force will be printed in two colors in 
six-page folder to slip in with premium no- 
tices, and should be used freely. Company 
managers and agents should address The 
Spectator Company for price schedules, etc. 


the street and then think how much you have to 
be thankful for. 

There are positive and negative forces in this 
world and you must be one or the other. A 
negative force always acts in subjection to the 
positive force. Which are you? 

Did you ever get down to business and be- 
come acquainted intimately with the priceless 
commodity that everyone has exactly the same 
amount of—Time? Ina year there are 365 days, 
24 hours in a day. This means 8760 hours all 
told. Use your pencil. Eight hours a day (that 
seems to be the agitation now), 6 days in the 
week, 50 weeks in the year (two weeks for rec- 
reation) give you 2400 hours in the year. De- 
duct 10 days, 80 hours, for holidays, and you 
have left only 2320 hours for work. Life con- 
sists of three supposedly eight-hour shifts, one 
for work, one for sleep, and one for recreation. 
Do you know that you sleep 600 hours more than 
you work, and that you loaf, or recuperate, 600 
more hours than you labor? Think it over. 

We are now pretty close to the working value 
of time, and we get a startling view of the cost 
of waste! 

If you make $1500 a year each hour is worth 
$.65 to you. 

If you make $2250 a year each hour is worth 
$.97 to you. 
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If you make $3000 a year each hour is worth 


.30 to you. : 
a you make $6000 a year each hour is worth 


$2.60 to you. : 
If you make $12,000 a year each hour is worth 


$5.20 to you. == y 

If you make $25,000 a year each hour is worth 
$10.78 to you. : ; 

Again allow me to say your time is your cap- 
ital—a liability. Is it impaired? 

Do your assets exceed your liabilities? An 
hour misspent is a dissipation of your assets. 
Can you afford it? Time has a mortgage on 
your future which it will foreclose if you don’t 
begin to earn dividends with it. Remember, 
time constitutes your capital and capital is a 
reality. To properly spend your time Is to cre- 
ate assets and surplus; to waste time is to 
make a gigantic failure. A large corporation 
with $1,000,000 capital will fail unless the cap- 
ital is put to judicious use properly invested 
same as your capital Time.—The Thrift Ad- 
vocate. 


Death of James B. Pearson 

James B. Pearson, formerly vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, died on 
Wednesday, May 30, at his home in New York 
city in his eighty-ninth year. Mr. Pearson was 
the son of Thomas Pearson, a Methedist clergy- 
man. He was graduated from Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Middletown, Conn., and took up church 
work. He retired from this profession in 1867, 
when he entered the insurance business. In 
1874 he joined the Mutual Benefit, becoming vice- 
president of that company in 1876, in which 
capacity he remained until 1902, when he re- 
tired. Mr. Pearson was held in the highest 
esteem by his associates and friends in the life 
insurance world, who feel a distinet personal 
loss in his death. 


Interesting Figures 
George Hoffman, manager for the Germania 
Life of New York at Chicago, has furnished to 
each man connected with his agency the fol- 
lowing facts and figures: 
CAUSES OF TOTAL DISABILITY 


(Twenty Years’ Experience of One Company). 
Per Cent 
> 


RaeauyStG vi ceria ce cuasaldecanee ss dennduenucwcdusecene 21 
IRUNOLCINOUIS condo cen wUncdacad coouncasunanualnnenwon 21 
Nervous disorders (including nervous break- 
down, locomotor ataxia, €€€.).c.s.cvscccteese 20 
RARESIS! him atstaca caved eee o aee oon tonensad maeRe ers 10 
BROAMHEG ccuciac co ba veh ccbacac dune sewn ssaeescdeesatces 10 
MOB ESS 506 oS oacdars SASK Ue ceae Sea uaadaeee oi tae ee 10 
Other diseases (including cancer)..........ss.e06 S 
BORA eine once eaten wn ceee odes ea cewes uanawene 100 


Only eight per cent of the total were even the 
indirect result of accident, and these are clas- 
sified above under the respective direct causes. 


RISK OF TOTAL DISABILITY 

Age 25—Six out of every 100 persons become 
totally disabled during the following 38.8 years 
of life expectancy. 

Age 40—The risk amounts to fifteen per cent. 

Age 50—The risk is over twenty-six per cent. 

These figures are from the findings of Dr. 
Bruce Mudgett of the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, after an 
exhaustive study embodying thousands of lives. 


DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES 
Age at Death 


20 30 40) 50 60 70 over 
to 30 to 40 to 50 to 60 to 70 to SO SO 
63 97 176 210 197 136 67 


DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS 
Age at Death 


20 30 10 no 60 70 over 
to 30 to 40 to 50 to 60 to 70 to SO 80 
12 12 13 11 7 2 2 


The most striking fact brought out by the 
above figures is that there were 160 deaths 
among policyholders between the ages of twenty 
and forty, of which twenty-four or fifteen per 
cent were due to accidents.—Service. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 
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The theorist usually tries to put the saddle 
on the right horse. He enjoys getting the 
horse groomed, saddled, bridled, fed and 
watered, but he prefers to let the practical man 
ride him. clud after the p. m. rides a few 
miles he knows more about the horse, saddle, 
Lridle, ete., than the theorist ever knew. And 
labeled 


And ©, my young friend, 


his knowledge might be properly 
“Common Sense.” 
in this great business of ours one good, sensi- 
ble thing proven by practice is worth a thou- 
sand fine spun “Old Probabilities.” 
experience will knock many gilded theories 


Your daily 


into smithereens. You haven't got to be bril- 
liant, but you must be wrse, 

The will is that element which distinguishes 
man from beast. In our business an agent 
must be will-full. That is, he must keep ever 
before him the thing he is after—must center 
his will on it and never give up. So long as 
the man Jives there is a chance to do business. 
Salesmanship consists of a tremendous exer- 
cise of will. It’s a battle royal in many in- 
stances—remember the customer has a will of 
his own. IVill makes you stick. IVill makes 
you work. If your will is functioning right, 
nothing will stop you from climbing. 

Before you interview a man, get all the in- 
formation about him you can. What hobby- 
horse does he ride? Where does he “hang 
out” lunch time and with whom? Whom did 
he marry and how many children have they? 
What is his politics? Does he own property, 
and is it encumbered? When is his birthday ? 
Was he ever sick? Then when you get your 
appointment you can apply vour talk to his 
needs. Great stuff! 

A bright-faced chap “blew into” my office 
one day recently and gave me his application 
for a nice policy. In our talk about the times, 
ete., he said I have always been an optimist. 
We agreed. J had also. “You see,” he re- 
plied, “my old mother—nearing eighty—has 
radiated sunshine all her life. Jlere is some- 
thing she just wrote,” and he read me the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Leave for to-morrow care and sorrow, 

Smile and be happy to-day, 


yOS- 


Hold fast to the best of what you're 


sessed 
\nd throw all the balance away: 
lor there is much that’s worse in the uni- 
verse 
Than aught that falls to our lot— 
So don't count the bad that vou never have 
had, 
But reckon the good that you have got.” 
After he had finished reading, I said, 
“Amen!” Every life agent should learn that 
little verse by heart. 
Buy a Liberty Bond. 
R. O. Ticios. 





Increase in Industrial Accident Mortality 
During 1916 

On the basis of recently compiled mortality 

statistics covering the experience of the Metro- 

politan Life Insurance Company during the year 


1916, on nine million white lives insured in its 
industrial department, that company concludes 
that the accident rate for the working classes 
of the United States increased five points per 
100,000 living over the mortality showing for 
1915. This condition is contrary to the more 
recent tendency toward a reduction in the fatal 
accident rate and may well be the result of the 
increased activity in industry and to the speed- 
ing up processes incident to war conditions. 
The following table gives a comparison of the 
detailed statistical results for 1915 and 1916: 


NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM ACCIDENTS 

AND RATES PER 100.000 EXPOSED, METRO 
POLITAN LIFE TINSURANCE COMPANY, 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WHITE 
LIVES, 1916 

——1916 ation 1915——— 

No. Rate No. Rate 

Causes of of per of per 


Accidental Death Deaths 100,000 Deaths 100,000 
Accidents and unspeci- 


fied violence (total). 6,635 73.5 5,861 68.9 
BMS Goce ecwevaqus 754 8.4 687 8.1 
Absorption of deleter- 

IOUS GASES 6.ccccces 270 3.0 214 2.5 
Accidental drowning. SOS 9.5 1,008 11.9 
Traumatism by fire 

SUM a eats env anes 140 1.6 12 1.4 
Traumatism by cut 


ting or piercing.... 17 aa 11 mL 
Traumatism by fall.. 1,241 13.7 1,051 12.4 
lraumatism in mines 


and quarries........ 91 1.0 S1 1.0 
Traumatism by ma 

GHGS) ooo ccceuavause 245 1.6 118 1.4 
Traumatism by steam 

EMNOGES: cscescccuxs 685 7.6 622 7.3 
Traumatism by street 

Cole BPererrer rere ceee 237 5.6 192 2.3 
Trautnatism by auto- 

THODMGS: acsqccexaces 795 8.8 486 3.7 


Traumatism by other 
crushing and othet 
COMINGS) oc csusceones 805 3.4 299 3.0 

Blectrieity. cu. ccecea- 95 1.4) 62 «4 

Other accidental and 

unspecified external 

CAUSES io cc caceniwaues 1,002 11.2 908 10.9 

There was a slight increase in the mortality 
from burns. The rate in 1916 was 8.4 per 100,- 
000; this may be compared with a figure of 8.1 
per 100,000 in 1915. Absorption of deleterious 
gases showed an increase in mortality from 2.5 
to 3.0 per 100,000. Accidental drowning showed 
an increase in the rate from 11.9 per 100,000 to 
9.5 per 100,000. The figure for 1915 was rather 
high because of the inclusion of the deaths in 
the Eastland disaster. With these deaths ex- 
cluded the rate for accidental drowning in 1916 
would still have shown a slight decline over the 
1915 experience. Traumatism by firearms in- 
creased in rate from i.4 per 100,000 to 1.6 per 
100,000. Falls caused more deaths in 1916 than 
in 1915, the two rates being 13.7 and 12.4, re- 
spectively. Machinery accidents showed a 
higher mortality in 1916 than in 1915, and also 
steam railroad and street railway accidents and 
injuries. 

Mortality from automobile accidents and in- 
juries showed by far the largest increase in 
the rate for any of the specified causes of ac- 
cidental mortality. In fact, these automobile 
accidents were alone responsible for three- 
fifths of the increase in the total accident rate 
in 1916. In 1916 the rate was 3.8 per 100,000, as 
5.7 per 100,000 in 1915. Deaths 
from electricity also showed a slight increase 


compared with 


in the rate, from .7 per 100,000 in 1915 to 1.0 per 
100,000 in 1916. Accidental deaths caused by 
vehicles other than steam railroads, street rail- 
ways and automobiles had slightly less mortal- 
ity in 1916 than in 1915—the two figures being 
3.4 for 1916 and 3.5 for 1915. 








PHILADELPHIA LETTER 


Life Underwriters Association Holds In- 
teresting Meeting to Close Season 


PENDING INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


Would Limit Amount of New Business and Com- 
missions—Notes of Local Interest 


The Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held its meeting and banquet. be- 
fore the summer vacation, Thursday evening, 
May 24. The programme was wholly made 


up of local talent and proved to be very satis- 


factory. The principal address was by John 
f [English liter- 
ature in the West Philadelphia High School, 
his subject “Citizenship.” Professor Mahoney 


Dennis Mahoney, professor « 


is acquiring a considerable reputation as a 
public speaker for various occasions. He has 
a wealth of classical illustrations and an 
abundance of cheery wit. He is commended 
to other associations for similar service. 
Other addresses were made by William H. 
Kingsley, vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life, on “Agency Methods,” a subject on 
which he is well qualified to speak, because 
of the average high grade of the agency or- 


ganization of that model life insurance com- 
pany. Another address was by C. Walter 
Borton, secretary of the Provident Life and 
Trust, who seems to be something of a New 
Jersey farmer, and he brought bucolic illus- 
trations in an address on seeds. Edward B. 
Robinette, a local banker and a member of the 
publicity committee of the Liberty Loan, made 
an urgent appeal for co-operation of the life 
insurance men in popularizing this loan. As a 
result of his appeal many of the men present 
agreed to devote June 5 and 6 to a canvass in 
the interests of this loan. Mr. Rebinette had 
just returned from a conference in Washing- 
ton, with Herbert Hoover, and he was very 
serious in urging the necessity for a popular 
support of this loan, and insisted that it will 
cost the United States sixteen billions to de- 
feat Germany. He made the remarkable 
statement that there are only 200,000 bond 
buyers known to live in the United States, 
while France, with less than half of our popu- 
lation, has more than eleven millions. A 
prominent feature of this meeting was the 
part taken by the Fidelity Mutual Life. That 
company not only occupied a large table, with 
thirty representatives, but furnished the music 
with a very acceptable orchestra and violin 
and vocal solos. 

\ very interesting work is being done by 
the committee on education and publicity, of 
which William R. Robinson of the Equitable, 
is chairman. Mr. Robinson has organized a 
series of addresses to the morning assemblies 
of the high schools of the city, these addresses, 
of course, being limited to the institution of 
life insurance in the most general way, no 
references being made to any companies. Mr. 
Robinson has been assisted in these addresses 
by President Fansler, Edward P. Langley of 
the Equitable, and John Wm. Clegg of the 
Penn Mutual, first vice-president of the asso- 
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ciation. Mr. Clegg is especially strong on 
this subject and has radical ideas on the elim- 
ination of competition between companies. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 

The scandal growing out of the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust disclosures, and the lack of 
State supervision of fraternal orders in Penn- 
sylvania, have started a flood of bills at Har- 
risburg, some of which are decidedly mis- 
chievous in their attempted interferences with 
the details of the management of life insur- 
ance companies, but a few are so meritorious 
that they are likely to become laws.  Insur- 
ance Commissioner O'Neil is appealing for 
passage of the Department Bill to bring fra- 
ternal insurance under State control. Only 
recently the department investigated a case 
where working men had paid $10,000 into a 
benefit company, and of this amount three 
officers had taken $9000 in salaries and paid 
but $263 in benefits. The Commissioner 
states that there are a large number of simi- 
lar cases in the State. At present any group 
of five persons can organize a fraternal order 
and get a charter, authorizing them to do 
business, without any supervision whatever 
from the Insurance Department. 

Another bill which is meeting with favor 
is intended to limit the commissions which 
may be paid to agents procuring new business, 
and also fixes the limit of the entire cost of 
placing the insurance on the books of the com- 
pany, a bill similar to the New York law. 
This bill is favored by most of the well- 
established companies, because at present a 
large number of companies from other States 
are competing for business in Pennsylvania 
and paying commissions far in excess of com- 
missions allowed by companies doing  bust- 
ness in New York. 

Another bill of merit also favored by the 
Insurance Department is intended to force 
promoters of insurance companies and com- 
panies authorized to hold and finance insur- 
ance companies to make plain to prospective 
purchasers the exact terms and agreements 
under which the stock is being sold, so that 
the purchaser, when taking the stock, will 
know exactly what the organizers of the pro- 
posed company will receive in the way of com- 
mission and expenses in connection with its 
organization; and it further prevents pro- 
moters from taking their commission from the 
first payment or subscription, and requires that 
the company shall be organized and _ entire 
payments made before the organizer can re- 
ceive his commission. It also requires adver- 
tising literature, used in promoting the com- 
pany, to be filed with the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, so that he can see that no misrepre- 
sentations are made. 

M. L. Burke, for many years a general 
agent of the Equitable Life of New York in 
Philadelphia, has recently become associated 
with The Prudential in the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania agency, of which C. A. Foehl is man- 
ager. Mr. Foehl’s agency, by the way, has 
already paid for its entire 1917 allotment and 
is in a very flourishing condition. 

The Travelers Insurance Company is to 


Thursday 


be congratulated on securing James E, Glass 
for a new general agency in this city. Mr. 
Glass is a man of high character, wide ex- 
perience and very unusual ability. 
VETERAN, 
Philadelphia, June 4, 1917. 


No Incontestable Policies in Alabama 

The Supreme Court at Montgomery, Ala., has 
decided that there can be no such thing ag an 
“incontestable”? policy in Alabama. In the 
case of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York vs. T. E. Lovejoy, administrator, 
appealed from the Montgomery county circuit 
court, the Supreme Court decided that an ex. 
press agreement to pay the insurance money 
to the assured in event he committed suicide 
while in his right mind would be offensive to 
law and good morals and against the public 
policy of the St@te. 

Wallace C. Lovejoy had a policy of insurance 
with the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York for $2500. He took his own life on 
August 25, 1914. The opinion of the court was 
written by Judge Gardner. In determining the 
case all other questions were eliminated and 
the decision of the lower court was reversed 
and remanded on the broad grounds of public 
policy. The evidence did not show that Wal- 
lace C. Lovejoy was of unsound mind at the 
time he took his life. 


Southern Life Conference 

The fourth annual meeting of the Conference 
of Southern Life Insurance Companies was held 
at Asheville, N. C., May 18 and 19. Chas. G. 
Taylor, vice-president and actuary of the At- 
lantic Life of Richmond, was made chairman 
for the ensuing year, with C. J. Palmer of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham secretary. T, 0. 
Lawton, Jr., president of the Southeastern Life of 
Greenville, was made vice-chairman. The new 
executive committee is composed of the above- 
mentioned officers and the following: Wilmer 
L. Moore of the Southern States Life, Atlanta: 
Julian Price of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, and E. G. Simmons of the Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans. 

The meeting was marked by a large attend- 
ance and a live interest was taken in all busi- 
ness matters. There were ten companies present 
at the Asheville mecting. Chairman E. G. 
Simmons, vice-president of the Pan-American, 
presided. The main topics up for discussion 
were reinsurances and the pooling of war risks. 
In addition to these questions other present-day 
problems of the business came in for considera- 
tion. 


The Equitable Farm Corps 


On May 1 the employees of the Equitable or- 
ganized the Equitable Farm Corps, for the purl- 
pose of planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
vegetables of a staple character. 

The officers have personally guaranteed three 
thousand dollars to finance the enterprise. 

A tract of land has been leased in Hillsdale 
Township, Bergen County, New Jersey, consist- 
ing of about twenty acres, offering the best facil- 
ities for farming and also opportunities for rec 
reation. 

Already ten acres of potatoes have beet 
planted. The produce will be disposed of first 
to the employees of the Equitable at reasonable 
prices and then sold in the open market. One 
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acre will produce vegetables for members while 
a 
at work on the farm. 

The farm will be under the supervision of a 
practical farmer. The work will be done by 
volunteers from the clerical force at the home 
office, who will work on the farm without pay 
during vacation periods. The workers are to 
be given free lodging and meals while on the 
farm. 

The enterprise has not only received the ap- 
proval of the Township of Hillsdale, but the 
endorsement of members of the State Board of 
Agriculture and other prominent organizations 
and individuals. 

A committee of office employees who have had 
more or less experience in farming will be in 
charge of the work. There is an eighteen-room 
house on the farm, but tents will be provided 
for the workers wko prefer to sleep out of 
doors.—Agency Items. 

American Institute of Actuaries 

The annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Actuaries was held at Chicago on Tuesday 
and Wednesday this week. Among the subjects 
that were to be taken up informally were the 
following: 

1. Method of ascertaining the amount of due 
and unreported and deferred preferred pre- 
miums, gross and net, and net premiums In ex- 
cess of the reserve for the annual statement or 
at other periods of the year. 

29. The accounting of automatic premium 


loans. ; ; 
3. The requisites of double indemnity clause 


as a part of a life policy. 
’ 


4. Should a pension system for public em- 
ployees be operated on a reserve basis? 

5. In a non-contributory pension system for a 
staff of employees, should the employees sep- 
arating from the service by death, resignation 
or dismissal be protected by a form of non-for- 
feiture provisions? 

6. Reinstatement. Under the standard provi- 


sion law, is a policy incontestable from date of 


reinstatement? Should the application and 
other statements made by the insured in con- 
nection with reinstatement be attached to and 
made a part of the policy contract? 

7. What is the proper interpretation to be 
placed on the expression—‘‘actual capital in- 
vested’’—as used in Section 201 and defined in 
Section 202 of the excess profit tax law recently 
enacted by the Federal Government ? 

8. Disability and annuity benefits issued in 
connection with policies of life insurance. 

9, Would a standard system of numerical rat- 
ing of risks, as described by Dr. Rogers and Mr. 
Hunter, be advisable for our companies? 

10. Practical handling of the continuous instal- 
ment feature. 


Irvington Life Being Organized 

The Irvington Life of Indianapolis is being or- 
ganized to write business on the monthly pay- 
ment plan by the management of the Rex 
Health and Accident, a monthly premium dis- 
ability company. It is understood that the Ir- 
vington Life will reinsure the business of the 
Rex Health and Accident when the former gets 
Started. H. Thomas Head, who organized the 
Public Savings of Indianapolis and was its pres- 
ident until recently, will be president of the 
Irvington Life. 


Agency Officers’ Association 

The first annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers, which is to be held at 
Detroit on Saturday, promises to be well at- 
tended. The heads of the agency department of 
practically every company have been urged to 
attend in person and to take with them as 
many of their associates as possible. 

William Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
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Life of New York, will deliver the principal 
address on the subject of ‘“‘Training for a Life 
Insurance Agent.’’ This address will be freely 
discussed by those in attendance, and special 
discussions will be made by a number of prom- 
inent agency officers. 

Walter Dill Seott of the Carnegie Institute 
will also deliver an important paper on the 
subject of selecting agents. This paper will 
likewise be freely discussed. 


John Hancock Revises Military Risk Rules 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has 
advised its agency force of revised rules regard- 
ing war clauses in its policies, which supersede 
the announcement of April 25. These changes 
are made necessary by the notable changes 
which have occurred in the entire war situa- 
tion, viz., the more serious complexion of the 
war outlook; the adoption of the conscription 
principle and the attempt of the Insurance Com- 
missioners to get the life insurance companies 
of the country together on some reasonable and 
so far as possible, uniform basis. 

In consequence of the foregoing facts the 
company announces the following terms, which 
became effective on June 1: The company has 
adopted, in substance, the entire recommenda- 
tions laid down by the Insurance Commissioners, 
including the five-year clause and concurrent 
extra war premiums. The insurance limits now 
adopted are as follows: 

(1) Single men without dependents, up to and 
including ratable age thirty-five, $2000; (2) sin- 
gle men with dependents, up to and including 
ratable age twenty-five, $2000; from ratable age 
twenty-five to ratable age thirty-five, $5000; 
married men, up to age twenty-five, inclusive, 
$2000; ratable ages twenty-six to thirty-five, 
$5000. On ages over thirty-five the limits will 
be substantially the same as at present. Within 
the various limits above set forth, new or addi- 
tional insurance may be secured if the assured 
is entitled thereto. Army aviators and sub- 
marine crews may secure $1000 maximum and 
a gilt-edged risk of age thirty, if carrying $48,- 
000 secure $2000 additional, while persons in- 
sured after April 16, 1917, cannot secure addi- 
tional insurance if the total would exceed the 
new limits defined above. 

Term insurance will not be issued under rat- 
able age thirty-six in the ordinary department. 
except that preliminary monthly term premiums 
to bring annual premiums to a certain period 
of the year, as heretofore, will be continued. 
On lives rated thirty-six and upward only so 
much term insurance will be allowed as will 
equal the total of other forms. Members of the 
Home Guards are not considered military risks, 
but members of the training camps and medical 
units are considered military risks. 


Life Agents Sell Liberty Bonds 


In response to the call of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to local associa- 
tions to organize for the sale of Liberty Loan 
Bonds on June 5 and 6 there was a liberal sup- 
port. Associations in all parts of the country 
mobilized and made arrangements to devote 
their entire time on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week to the sale of the bonds. 

In New York a mass meeting was held, at 
Which Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank of New York, and 
Major Gordon of the Forty-Third Cameron 
Highlanders, better known as Ralph Connor, 
novelist, were the speakers. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley closed his remarks with a fervent ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the life agents, in the 
hope that they would do their share in the spirit 
in which Americans of former days did theirs. 


A WESTERN CONGRESSMAN 





Life Insurance Agent Now Representa- 
tive Has Met with Political 
Success 


USES HIS INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 


Collier's Weekly Tells of “Bill” Kettner’s Achieve- 
ments—How He Does It 


“Bill’’ Kettner, the hero of a column of read- 
ing matter under the caption ‘‘Heard in Wash- 
ington’’ in Collier’s of May 26, is one of the 
foremost agents of The Travelers on the Pacific 
Coast and a member of the firm of Kettner & 
Salmons in San Diego. 

Mr. Kettner is reputed to know every man, 
woman and child in San Diego county, and ap- 
parently is favorably known of them, for when 
he ran for Congressman in the last election he 
altered the political complexion of his district 
completely, swinging a Republican district for 
Kettner and Wilson. This, according to the 
statistical experts, put California in the Wilson 
column and this elected Wilson President. Fred 
C. Kelly in his Washington column in Collier’s 
Says under the heading ‘‘An Insurance Agent 
Politician”: 


Four years ago there was a man named Bill 
Kettner engaged in the insurance business out 
in San Diego, Cal., who wrote more life insur- 
ance than almost anybody in town. Mr. Kett- 
ner is a cheerful person at heart, but he wrote 
insurance by means of dispensing gloom. A man 
might set out from home in the morning in a 
happy mood over the beauties of nature and the 
lovely climate that southern Californians but- 
tonhole strangers to boast about. The man 
might, I say, be in the best of spirits, without 
a care or worry in all the world. Then, per- 
haps, he met Mr. Kettner, who would speak 
casually of somebody who had just died. 

“It’s a fortunate thing for his family,’’ Mr. 
Kettner would go on, ‘‘that he had taken out a 
good bunch of life insurance in one of my com- 
panies only about four months ago. He was just 
as well and hearty then as you are. And yet 
now he lies cold in death. A man should think 
about such things.”’ 

No one knows how much gloom Mr. Kettner 
spread in that manner. So a lot of his friends 
decided that it would be a great joke, and 
would serve him exactly right, to send him off 
to Congress, so that they might be free of his 
skull-and-crossbones conversation. 

The San Diego district is, or was, normally 
20,000 Republican, and Mr. Kettner is a Demo- 
crat, but he slipped through. On his arrival in 
Washington, Mr. Kettner found it was really a 
great pleasure to talk to people without feel- 
ing it his duty to plunge them into an abyss of 
dismal foreboding. He began to radiate sun- 
shine. Being naturally of a generous nature, 
he was always giving somebody a California 
orange, a can of California ripe olives, a cigar. 
or something. But he applied insurance-agent 
methods to his job. That is, he hustled. One 
day a committee of San Diego men were in town 
to find out about a certain bill pertaining to the 
San Diego Exposition. It was necessary, from 
their point of view, to have the bill signed be- 
fore they left Washington, and they wished to 
catch a train. So Mr. Kettner went to the White 
House and asked Secretary Tumulty if he 
wouldn't please ask the President to sign that 
bill immediately. 

“It can’t be done now,’ Mr. Tumulty said, 
“‘because the President is at lunch.” 

“I’m very sorry,’”’ explained Mr. Kettner, “but 
we'll have to send it to him in the dining room. 
You see, these men want to catch the two 
o’clock train, and they have plans dependent on 
this bill becoming a law at once. Just tell the 
President to affix his signature neatly on the 
dotted line while waiting for his salad or des- 
sert, as the case may be.” 

The audacity of the request rather appealed to 
Mr. Tumulty, and it came to pass that the 
President did the unprecedented thing of sign- 
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ing Mr. Kettner’s bill while seated at the table 
in the state dining room. 

That was typical of Mr. Kettner’s insurance- 
agent methods, and he made a hit with the folks 
back home. When he ran for his second term 
he changed the normal adverse Republican vote 
of 20,000 to 20,000 in his favor; in other words, 
he switched over 40,000 votes! 

Now at last we’re coming to the real point to 
all this story. Last November Mr. Hughes was 
expected to carry San Diego county by about 
6000. If he had done so, or if he had carried 
it by even half that, he would have carried Cali- 
fornia and would have been elected President. 
But owing to Bill Kettner’s personal popularity, 
and the fact that he carried his district by sev- 
eral thousand, Mr. Hughes's expected 6000 
majority was cut down to a mere handful of 
votes—less than 200. On that basis Mr. Kett- 
ner is the man who re-elected Mr. Wilson—at 
least that is the story. 


Presentation to George Loesch 

A “surprise party’’ was given to George Loesch 
of the Manhattan Life on his birthday last 
week, when several friends who are agents in 
his office presented him with a mahogany wall 
clock. The presentation was accompanied by 
signed resolutions of respect, confidence and real 
friendship. 

During May Mr. Loesch’s agency had examined 
$400,000 of business—the greatest portion of the 
applications being for twenty-five-, thirty- and 
forty-year endowments. 

At the very enthusiastic and “‘practical bene- 
fit’’ meeting held last Friday, the agents, with- 
out hint or suggestion, designated June as 
“Dedication Month’’ to celebrate the opening of 
the more commodious quarters and the open- 
ing of two new branches, one in The Bronx, the 
other at Fifth avenue and Forty-second street. 

June promises to be a larger month than May. 
Manager Loesch expects to write three times 
as much business this year as in 1916. 


Changes in the Gibraltar Life 


J. Y. Webb, for years State agent of the 
Franklin Life in Texas, and later assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies for that company in 
Paris, has been elected active vice-president of 
the Gibraltar Life, with general charge of its 
agency department, which duties he assumed 
May 18. 

The Gibraltar’s business the first four months 
of this year has been greater than any time 
within the pa 
satisfactory gains in insurance. It is now mak- 





three years, resulting in most 


ing an active campaign for business and ex- 
pects to close the year with double the insur- 
ance in force that it had at the beginning. 

All policies written by the Gibraltar since 
April 12 require permission of the company to 
engage in military and naval service, it being 
the first Texas company not having such pro- 
vision to incorporate this requirement in its 
policies. 

W. H. Parks, formerly district agent for the 
Southwestern Life at Denton, Texas, is now 
with the Gibraltar Life as agency director. 


Life Men to Hear Billy Sunday 


The Life Underwriters Association of New 


York has arranged for a Billy Sunday evening. 
The date fixed is Thursday, June 7, when each 
member may be admitted to the Tabernacle for 
the evening service. The members have been 
supplied liberally with tickets for their own use 
as well as for the use of their friends and 
policyholders. 
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National Defense Council’s Plan to Be 
Submitted to Congress 


—— 


GOVERNMENT FUND PROPOSED 


Present Plan is to Cancel all Policies at Close of 
War—Disability to be Covered— 
Details of Proposal 


The Council of National Defense is now work- 
ing out plans for issuing insurance policies on 
the life of every American soldier and sailor 
serving during the war, instead of the usual pen- 
sions paid to dependent survivors of those killed 
in service. 

Assistant Secretary Sweet of the Department 
of Commerce has prepared a report to be sub- 
mitted to the council showing the advantages 
of the proposed step, and will see prominent 
New York insurance men regarding the matter 
during the week. Mr. Sweet urges that the 
plan be put through before American forces are 
sent to Europe. 

The proposal calls for a policy of $4000 on the 
life of every officer and private in the military 
and naval service, to be paid to his beneficiaries 
conducting the 


without premium. The work o 
insurance would be handled by a Government in- 
surance bureau, either coming under the war 
department or combined with the present war 
risk bureau of the Treasury. There would also 
be provision for a system of insurance under 
which officers and men desiring to do so could 
take out policies for more than the $4000 pro- 
vided free by paying at peace rates. 

At the close of the war, it is proposed to have 
the Government cancel the policies on all of- 
ficers and men leaving the service, but continu- 
ing it on those remaining in the army or navy 
and turning over its premium war business to 
insurance companies. 

Owing to the great hazards of war, insurance 
companies are unwilling to issue policies on men 
in the military or naval service and, it is be- 
lieved by Government afficials, would be willing 
to have the scheme put into operation if as 
sured the Government would not continue in the 
insurance business afler the war. 

A number of arguments have been advanced 
for the acceptance of this policy, one being that 
men would more willingly enter the Govern- 
ment service if assured that their dependents 
would be cared for if they were killed.  An- 
other disagreeable feature which would be 
eliminated is that of pensions, and this scheme 
is framed partly with a view to obviating any 
of the abuses arising through the administration 
of the Civil War claims. 

Plans for the working of the scheme are not 
yet fully worked out, but will be formed more 
comprehensively after conferences between 
Government officials and insurance men. The 
insurance, in case of death, would probably be 
paid in instalments of amounts to be previously 
determined by the administrative board. 

It is also planned to provide insurance for 
partial or total disability. This, of course, would 
eall for fine shading as to the amounts to be 
paid for various disabilities—the disabilities of 
war, it having been found, being so different 
from those of industry, 

The whole would call for a big force, with big, 
experienced insurance men at its head. and 


would probably for a time require as many per- 


Thursday 


sons for its operation as did the pension bu- 
reau up to a few years ago. 

Insurance companies in New York state that 
they have had no official notice of this plan and 
know nothing further about the matter than has 
already appeared in THE SPECTATOR, 


Charges for Bank Checks 

The Merchants Association of New York has 
made a strong protest against an amendment 
offered by Senator Hardwick of Georgia to the 
Federal Reserve Act, which would permit a 
charge of one-tenth of one per cent for collec- 
tion or payment of checks and drafts and re- 
mission therefor by exchange or otherwise. The 
passage of this amendment would result in a 
return to an old system and the association ig 
emphatic when it says, ‘We cannot conceive of 
anything more detrimental to American busi- 
ness credit than that a bank cheek should be 
worth anything less than its face value at the 
counter of the bank on which it is drawn.” 


Albert H. ‘Cate Agency 


Albert H. Curtis, who has conducted the Bos- 
ton general agency of the New England Mutual 
Life for nearly seventeen years, during which 
time he has seen it grow to the largest of the 
company’s general agencies, has admitted three 
partners to the agency as of June 1. The new 
partners are Napoleon E. Tougas, who was as- 
sociated with Mr. Curtis about four years be- 
fore he started the general agency for the New 
England; L. J. Gordon, who has acted as cashier 
and office manager since the agency was started, 
and Paul O. Curtis, son of the founder of the 


agency. 


Paul L. Woolston Named Actuary 


The Rocky Mountain Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Great Falls and the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Butte, Montana, have recently 
been examined by Paul L. Woolston, consulting 
actuary of Denver. Mr. Woolston of Denver has 
been appointed consulting actuary for the Ne- 
vada State Life Insurance Company of Reno, 
which was recently licensed. This is the first 
life insurance company in that State. 

The Montana Fire Insurance Company of 
Butte, Montana, is now being examined by Mr. 
Woolston. 


Good Prospects to Be Found Among 
Poorer Classes 


Many life insurance men make the mistake 
of thinking that only people of a certain in- 
come are good prospects—that it would only be 
a waste of their time to solicit those in humbler 
circumstances. 

As a matter of fact, the main question is not 
whether in your judgment a man can afford to 
take out a policy—rather is it a question of 
whether or not you are enough of a salesman 
to make him want it and want it badly. If you 
can do that the prospect will insure and will in 
some way or other, by special effort, meet each 
premium as it falls due. 

Merchants who have popularized high-priced 
articles and luxuries through advertising cam- 
paigns have established this selling truth time 
and again. They have stocked the homes of 
the poorer classes with articles not needed 
nearly so much as the necessities of life. If 
the heads of these families can find money some- 
where and somehow to purchase expensive pic- 
tures, sets of books, musical instruments, ete., 
they can and will pay for a life insurance policy 
if the agent will make them see the advantage 
and need of protection, 

Remember in your search for new policy- 
holders that every person is a prospect if not 
uninsurable or wholly incompetent. Not only 
are the poorer people good prospects, but be- 
cause in the maje ity of cases they are im- 
provident they need insurance more than any 
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other class. Once arouse their desire and am- 
bition to possess something not out of their 
reach and the cost becomes a secondary matter. 
—Points. 


Death of Harvey E. Roberts 

Harvey E. Roberts, formerly editor and man- 
ager of the Insurance Advocate, dropped dead 
on Memorial Day in the Lackawanna Station at 
Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Roberts was fifty-six years 
old and had spent the greater part of his busi- 
ness career in insurance journalism, Irom 1903 
to 1906 he was second vice-president of the In- 
terstate Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis. 

At a meeting of insurance journalists, held in 
New York city at the offices of the Surveyor on 
May 31, the following resolutions were adopted 
by his associates in testimony of their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Roberts: 

Whereas, Harvey E. Roberts, publisher of the 
Insurance Advocate, has devoted more than a 
quarter of a century to the business of insur- 
anee publishing, being one of the most influen- 
tial members of the craft and one whose repu- 
tation for honesty of purpose and loyalty to 
his friends was his most noted characteristic, 
which makes his loss a heartfelt one, not only 
to those in the business who met him day by day, 
but also to a large number of insurance execu- 
tives and agents in all sections of the country; 
and ; ; ; 

Whereas, He was of a most genial disposi- 
tion, faithful to his ideals, loyal to his friends 
and family—a man whose enemies were few and 
his friends legion, and who endeared himself to 
all with whom he came in contact, because of 
his lovable personality and kind word for all, 
and 

Whereas, his loss to the business of insurance 
publishing is an incaiculable one and his mem- 
ory will remain long in the hearts of those 
with whom he has pveen associated for many 
years; Be it, therefore 

Resolved, that the representatives of the in- 
surance press now assembled to. pay fitting 
tribute to his memory do here and now place 
on record their recognition of his ability and 
services to the business in which he was- en- 
gaged and their recognition of the loss which 
the insurance publishing business has sustained 
in the passing away of one of its most public- 
spirited members and that the other insurance 
publishers do in this way record their apprecia- 
tion of the man and their sympathy for his wife, 
sons and other members of his family in their 
affliction; and Be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of the deceased and to each 
insurance publication in order that it may be 
printed in the next issue of such journal. 


Southland Life to Have Office Building 


The Southland Life of Dallas has just com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a home office 
building. The company recently acquired the 
property known as the Chamber of Commerce 
Building and will proceed immediately with the 
addition of eight stories. The Southland will 
have a splendid modern home office building of 
ten stories and basement, fireproof throughout. 
The company will occupy two floors, and the re- 
maining space will be rented on long-time 
leases. 


Officers of New England Mutual General 
Agents 

At the sixteenth annual meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents Association of the New England 
Mutual Life of Boston, held on May 23, 24 and 
25, the following officers for the new year were 
elected: President, Lee C. Robens, Hartford; 
Vice-presideut, A. L. Saltzstein, Milwaukee: 
Secretary and treasurer, Wilson Williams, New 
Orleans, re-elected; and C. A. Hinkley, Buffalo, 
executive committeeman. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


“WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS 
AND WHAT IT DOES” 


Primer by Mr. Alexander Now Ready 


A little learning is a dangerous thing, and it 
is a mistake for a practical man to load his 
mind and memory with a vast amount of 
knowledge that cannot be utilized. This is 
true in all callings, but particularly applicable 
to the life insurance agent. The agent is a 
salesman, and it has often been said that the 
less he knows about life insurance the better 
that an insurance education will hamper him 
in his work, 

While this is an erroneous opinion, it is 
true to a certain extent. There are certain 
fundamental truths about life insurance that 
the agent must know, otherwise he will lack 
confidence and will be vague and indefinite 
in his appeals to the public. He must also 
learn something about the art of salesmanship 
not for the purpose of imitating the methods 
followed by other salesmen, but in order that 
he may assimilate these truths, place his indi- 
vidual stamp on them, think for himself and 
thus carve out new and original ways of doing 
his work and presenting the old subject of 
life insurance in a new way to the peopk 
round about him. 

But he cannot afferd to waste his time in 
reading books that are inaccurate or obscure, 
or that are written by people who speak with- 
out authority. Writings of that kind are 
pernicious and confusing, as well as a waste 
of time. But the book just issued, called 
“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,” 
referred to in an advertisement elsewhere, can 
be recommended without qualification to the 
man in the field, because it gives him all he 
ought to know—but no more. 

The author is William Alexander, secretary 
of the Equitable Life of New York, who is a 
recognized authority on life insurance, and 
has had long experience as a teacher of field 
men. 

The book referred to is a primer—or ele- 
mentary text book—on life insurance. 

The author is now at work on a sequel to 
that book, to be entitled “How to Sell In- 
surance—A Practical Guide for Insurance 
Salesmen.” The first of these books is for 
laymen, students of life insurance and agents. 
The second book will be for insurance sales- 
men exclusively. 

“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does” 
is substantially bound in cloth and_ sells at 
$1.50 per copy. Send in an order promptly 
for one or more copies to The Spectator Com 


pany, Insurance Publishers, New York. 


Important Changes in the Travelers 


The Travelers cf Hartford has announced the 
following important promotions in the life and 
accident departments, to take effect June 1: 
Walter E. Mallory, to be assistant superinten- 


dent of agencies; W. C. Bailey, J. O. Hoover 


and John A. Coffman to be agency assistants; 
Thomas F. Willmore, to be ageney assistant in 
the group division. 

Mr. Mallory, a resident of Hartford, was ap 
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pointed soliciting agent at Woodsfield, Ohio, on 
June 10, 1908; special agent at Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 1, 1909; special agent at Boston, July 1, 
1909; and has been agency assistant at the home 
office since January 1, 1912. 

Mr. Bailey was appointed special agent at 
Cleveland in September, 1914, and assistant man- 
ager at Cleveland March 31, 1916. 

Mr. Hoover comes from Chicago, where he has 
been a special agent since July 1, 1915. 

Mr. Coffman also comes from Chicago, having 
been a special agent there since April 10, 1916. 

Mr. Willmore has been a special agent at 
Bridgeport, Conn. On account of the rapid 
growth of the company’s group insurance de- 
partment, the Travelers has brought Mr. Will- 
more to the home office and assigned him to the 
group division as assistant to William F. Cham- 
perlin, the superintendent of that division. 

Double Indemnity 

The great majority of the men who die from 
disease come to the end of their days after a 
period of breakdown, or as the result of a 
chronic ailment, frequently of long duration. 
They have had opportunity to withdraw from 
business activities, or to arrange their financial 
affairs and to readjust investments, so that 
everything will be in the best possible order for 
their families when the end, of which they have 
had ample warning, finally comes. 

But every death from accident is unexpected. 
As a rule, it occurs without warning and the 
victim is given no time to protect the future of 
his family or safeguard his business interests. 

An automobile overturns, there is a railroad 
collision, a steamer is sunk, and the man’s life 
goes out instantly. The very circumstances sur- 
rounding an accident are those of emergency, 
of unexpected hazard both to the policyholder 
physically, and his family financially. In such 
cases the doubling of the amount of the insur- 
ance payable will be a service of the greatest 
value in offsetting the lack of opportunity 
(given the insured in most instances of death 
from disease) of adjusting his own affairs in 
anticipation of the end. It is emergency insur- 
ance to meet an emergency. It is increased in- 
demnity to cover the greater loss resulting from 
death of which there has been no premonition. 
It represents additional and very valuable ser- 
vice rendered at the moment of greatest need. 
—Equitable Agency Items. 


Necessity for Full Information 

Preparation for an interview is one of the 
most important matters for any agent to con- 
sider. Thorough preparation in examining in- 
to a prospect's financial condjtion, his family 
ties and other features, which would bear upon 
his ability or desire to carry insurance, is very 
necessary in order to best suit his requirements. 
The life insurance solicitor to-day is engaged in 
a profession, and in order that he may serve 
his clientele he must have knowledge of their 
needs. 

One of our leading general agents has given 
us, during the past month, an illustration of 
the folly of failing to make a thorough investi- 
gation before canvassing for insurance. We 
are quoting from his letter telling of his ex- 
perience, in the hope that it will save some 
other solicitor of the company from making a 
similar mistake. 

“At the suggestion of a mutual friend I went 
to a suburban town about thirty miles from 
- and wrote a man for $10,000. He was 
forty-four years of age and had never carried 
insurance, having lived very quietly in a small 
home. I thought the $10,000 was a_ splendid 
amount for him. As we have no doctor in that 
town I suggested his running into the city to 
be examined, as he would get a better examina- 
tion. He said he would gladly do it, as he was 
coming to the city anyhow, and this morning he 
stopped and was examined. After the examina- 
tion he took me over to an office here to give me 
a check for the application, and I learned that 
he was a silent partner in a tremendously large 
firm, with a very large warehouse, a distribut- 
ing house, an office here, seven branch offices and 
three factories. The active partner in the con- 
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AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


True to American Ideals and Traditions | ARE YOU LOOKING FOR PROMOTION? 


THE GERMANIA LIFE | = — ee 
| e have considerable unoccupiec 
INSURANCE COMPANY | territory which we will assign to 


Under the Laws of the State of New York live general agents. 


“3 } 


‘“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ |’ Ours is a 
RECORD FOR 1916 


(The best Year in the Company’s History) | STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 





New Paid-for Business.................... $21,061,120.00 
Gain over 1915 nearly... ......4.0.06..4%%60- 6,000,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force, January Ist, 1917 158,839,851.00 . . . . 
Gain in 1916 nearly. ..................-. 8,000,000.00 | with exceedingly attractive policy 
Saving to Policyholders on account of fav- | . racts , nares » +t 
orable Mortality of 61%................. 513,000.00 | contracts. If you ssi able to 4 
gr i aaxaeik vaxpendec eee 53,793,290.00 | show that you are a business get- F 
Surplus and Dividend Fund............... 6,424,602.62 | ter, we have a very attractive 
Income from Investments alone more | proposition for you. Correspon- 
than Sufficient to pay all Death Claims. | dence confidential, if desired. Ad- j 
Business paid for in the first four months of 1917 dress 


shows a gain of 44% over the same period in 1916. 


Two Attractive Agency openings. | THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
50 Union Square, New York City 
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PRICE OF LIBERTY 


A Thumbed Pack of Cards Which 
Instead of Telling Fortunes Will 
Make Fortunes 


AN AMERICAN SOLOMON 


A Few Old Saws Which Are Still Sharp After 
Over One Hundred Years of Use 

Of course Solomon was the wisest mortal 
who ever lived. America produced a good 
second to Solomon—Benjamin Franklin. If 
any one doubts this, he has only to read Frank- 
lin’s “Father Abraham’s Speech.” The essay 
is one of the most extraordinary productions 
of the human brain. It was written when the 
colonies were burdened with war taxation. 
To-day any American will profit by a careful 
perusal of this compendium for attaining pros- 
perity. A quotation is food for much thought. 

“It would be thought a hard government 
which would tax its people one-tenth part of 
their time, to be employed in its service; but 
idleness taxes many of us much more; sloth, 
by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears; while the used key is always 
bright, as Poor Richard says. But dost thou 
love life? Then do not squander time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of, as Poor Richard 
says. How much more than is necessary do 
we spend in sleep, forgetting that the sleeping 
fox catches no poultry, and that there will be 
sleeping enough in the grave, as Poor Richard 
says. 

“Tf time be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be, as Poor Richard says, 
the greatest prodigality; since, as he elsewhere 
tells us, lost time is never found again; and 
what we call time enough always proves little 
enough. Let us then be up and doing, and 
doing to a purpose; so by diligence shall we do 
more with less perplexity. Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but industry, all easy; and he 
that riseth late must trot all day, and shall 
overtake the business at night; while laziness 
travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him. Drive thy business, lest not that drive 
thee.” 

Tue AGENT’s LIBERTY 

To-day this country is in a fight to secure 
liberty. It will do no hurt to consider what 
liberty means for us as individuals. Right at 
the start, the insurance agent will agree that 
of all free men he is the most free. His time, 
his brain, his legs, every bit of him is his very 
own. Tf he wants to squat at his desk, he can 
squat: if he wants to take an afternoon off, 
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he can take it; if he wants to suck the lemon 
of laziness, he can fill himself with lemon juice, 
and if he desires he can work fifteen hours 
every day and on Sunday. 

But liberty should be a hard taskmaster. If 
there is anything difficult it is to be your own 
boss, and liberty makes every man his own 
boss. This mastership of himself hands to the 
solicitor one of the most difficult as well as one 
of the most fascinating of employments. The 
man who can rule himself is as rare among 
humans as white crows are among crows. 
Even Solomon acknowledged that the task 
was too big for him, and Franklin’s life shows 
that he, too, bit off more than he could swal- 
low when he fixed rules for his own guidance. 

Yet the successful life insurance solicitor 
must exact obedience from himself. And the 
reason why many solicitors are not successful 
is that they fail to recognize the importance 
of being their own bosses or fail to exact 
obedience from their own selves. 


SELF-BossING 

An agent who has been amazingly successful 
says that he deliberately went about training 
himself in obedience. He would start in on a 
Monday and make himself keep up for the 
week a straining pace. He allowed himself 
no indulgence. He would compel himself to 
solicit just so many persons, whether he felt 
like it or not, whether there was a blizzard or 
a tornado, whether he failed to obtain a single 
signature on the dotted line. In time this 
agent had himself so fully in harness that his 
obedience to his own will was automatic. 

Those who are gray-headed only with vast 
labor can change their methods. But the young 
and middle-aged can train themselves to 
obedience of will. If a solicitor really desires 
success, success can be his, and by the simple 
procedure of making himself his own exacting 
boss. 

Every one who has ever solicited insurance 
knows that there are times when inertia seizes 
him. At the door he had intended to enter, he 
turns away and tries another door. That was 
the critical moment. He should have entered 
that door, even if the building had burst into 
flames. What he got by entering the door was 
relatively unimportant, the self-training was 
everything. 

A Pack or Carns 

If a solicitor has decided to make the best 
use of his powers, there is a bit of machinery 
which he should employ to the limit of its use- 
fulness. Many solicitors do use this, but few 
comprehend the power of its aid. Note hooks 
are excellent, and without written memoranda 
man is only an untutored savage. But for 


keeping tab as an individual boss, there is 
nothing so valuable as a card index. It need 
not be complicated, but it ought to be kept 
right up to the minute. Aside from the ordi- 
nary cards which represent the, available ma- 
terial for soliciting, there should be a separate 
card index for the working days of the year, 
arranged by dates. 

Franklin followed a similar system, but he 
does not mention cards. The advantage of 
cards is that the card for the day can be car- 
ried in the pocket. On this card the solicitor 
makes a brief note of the day’s intended cam- 
paign. As the hours go by he refers to the 
card and checks off what has been performed. 
At the end of the day a brief and honest note 
should be made as to whether the tasks have 
been performed. 

As the months go by this record will prove 
of the greatest value. The solicitor will see 
how he could have used his time to better ad- 
vantage, and this means that in future he has 
a sure guide for his efforts. 

No two solicitors gain success in exactly the 
same way. Every man has his personal limita- 
tions and his personal powers. But any solici- 
tor will have an immensely greater chance for 
success if he has a method for knowing with 
precision what his labors have or have not 
accomplished. Memory has a way of slurring 
over failure and dealing gently with the loss 
of time. An honest written memoranda, fre- 
quently consulted, will put energy into the 
laziest man who ever snoozed of a hot after- 
noon at his desk. 

The man who hopes for self-mastery must 
he willing to knuckle down to the hardest kind 
of toil. That is always the price of liberty. 
The trouble of keeping a card for every work- 
ing day should he thought of as nothing. 
Every big concern keeps close tab on its em- 
ployees. In some factories the exact turn-out 
of product on the part of every worker for 
every day of the year is known. It would 
seem that where a man is his own boss he 
should require of himself what would be re- 
quired if he had an external boss. 

Let no one think that a card index of indi- 
vidual effort is a trivial matter. Cards are the 
modern machinery for gaining information on 
any subject. A vast system of cards is the 
basis for all military operations, and the gov- 
ernment is depending on a vast card system 
for creating our great armies. 

The unsuccessful agent should get right 
down to brass tacks. He should gain complete 
information concerning his efforts. If he has 
not been giving a full day’s work to “straight 
canvassing,” that is the reason for his failure. 
and he should be able to put his finger on a 





memorandum of the reason. Very likely the 
liberty which he has in his peculiar trade has 
Very 
likely if he had a grinding outside boss, he 


been responsible for the lack of results. 


would have a good bank account and every- 
thing which goes with it. If he intends to be 
successful he must be his own grinding boss, 
and like the grinding outside boss he must 
have accurate information concerning his 
efforts. 


No Limit Knows 


This business of ours no limit knows, 
Depends on effort alone, 

The busy man’s business yearly grows 
The most beneficent known. 

‘Tis not for a day, but for all time, 
It firm as adamant stands, 

Its principle reaches the sublime, 
And the world’s respect commands. 


Tt yields a harvest of sweet content 
When life’s wint’ry days appear; 

‘Tis with rejoicing and comfort blent, 
Dispelling all sense of fear. 

The best investment man ever made, 
A sure creator of thrift, 

Adds confidence to business and trade, 
Gives waning credit a lift. 


It has stood the cynics’ acid test, 
Has every objection met: 
Honor is blazoned upon its crest 
With jewels of kindness set; 
Maketh the agent a better man, 
Is an almoner of good, 
In scope embraces a wide-world plan 
And aids in man’s brotherhood. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


Death of Mrs. Talbot 

Walter Le Mar Talbot, president of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, has the heart- 
felt sympathy of his many friends and associ- 
ates in the insurance business on account of the 
death of his wife, on 
June 11. The funeral 
Thursday, June 14, at the Church of Annuncia- 
Philadelphia. 


the morning of Monday, 


services were held on 


tion, 


Permanent Total Disability Claims 
Some interesting facts are established by 
the Pacific Mutual Life’s claim experience under 
the permanent total disability feature of its life 
insurance policies. 


Sickness is the cause of 87.5 per cent of all 
permanent total disability claims, while 12.5 per 
cent are caused by accident; 27.5 per cent of 


claims are caused by paralysis; 20 per cent of 
claims are caused by tuberculosis; 12.5 per cent 
of claims are caused by accident; 5 per cent of 
claims are caused by blindness; 5 per cent of 
claims are caused by rheumatism; 2.5 per cent 
of claims are caused by diabetes; 2.5 per cent 
of claims are caused by pellagra; 2.5 per cent of 
claims are caused by neuritis; 2.5 per cent of 
claims are caused by Bright’s disease; 2.5 per 
cent of claims are caused by spinal abscess; 17.5 
per cent of claims are caused by miscellaneous 
diseases 

That youth is no safeguard against permanent 
total disability is conciusively demonstrated by 
the fact that over 70 per cent of all claimants 
are under fifty years of age. 


The argument that death comes soon to a 
person who is permanently totally disabled is 
refuted by the fact that 57.5 per cent of all 


Pacific Mutual News. 


claimants are still living. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN A COUNTRY 
AT WAR 
The Agent in This Country Has Many Ad- 
vantages Compared with the Position 
of Those in Some Other Bel- 


ligerent Nations 


By Perey C. H. 
Life 


Papps, Actuary, Mutual Benefit 
Insurance Company, in The Pelican 


present time there is a good deal of 
speculation as to the etfect on life insurance in 
this country on account of being at war. There 
is also a certain amount of pessimism for which 
there does not appear to be any excuse. For 
nearly three years we have seen great economic 
changes taking place in other countries, owing 
to the fact that they were straining every effort 
to place and keep their armies in the field, while 
we have had unusual prosperity. 

The 
ducted along substantially the same lines as in 
this country. Many of the American companies 
are doing business in Canada, and from the re- 


insurance business in Canada is con- 


ports of the business of life insurance in Can- 


few years we can obtain a 
idea, not of the theoretical, but of 
the practical effect on the life insurance busi- 
The ‘‘Abstract of State- 
year 


ada during the past 
very good 
ness of war conditions. 


ments of Insurance Companies” for the 
ending December 31, 1916, has recently been is- 
sued, and in this abstract summaries are given 
for the life 
reading these figures it must be borne in mind 


7,000,000 


entire business of insurance. In 


that out of a population of over men, 


100,000 men have en- 
what it 


women and children, sume 


listed for active service. Consider 


means to have such a large proportion of the 


available man power of the country removed 
from gainful occupations. Not only does the 
country lose the income that they were for- 


merly producing, but those who have remained 


at home are called upon to support the 400,000 


with all the necessaries of life, as well as sup- 


ply the cost of their military equipment. It 


must also be remembered that only the physi- 


cally fit are accepted for military service, so 


that some 400,000 men, every one of whom would 


have been acceptable for life insurance, have 


been taken out of the market for life insurance 


during the past three years. It would appear 


to be likely from general reasoning that the ef- 
to ma- 
insurance 


fect of the above conditions would be 


terially 
which is 


reduce the amount of new 


being written in Canada, but let us 


see what the figures show. 
TEN YEARS OF LIFE 
CANADA 


INSURANCE IN 


The accompanying table shows for the last ten 
written in 


years the amount of new insurance 


Canada, the insurance in force at the end of 


the vear, and the increase in the insurance in 
force. New insurance which merely replaces 
insurance that is being surrendered or is al- 
lowed to lapse does not count for very much; 





Ne Insurance Insurance in [org 
Year Issued Kknd of Year 
1907 $685,523,485 
190s 719,516,014 
1909 780.256.9800 
11 846,113,059 
1911 950,220,771 
191? 1,070,308,669 
1913 231,608,546 1.168,590,027 
1914 217,006,516 1,242,160,478 
1915 21,119,508 1,311,616,677 
1916 231,146,125 ] 402,466,288 
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e 
the increase in the insurance in force is a more 
important item. added 
showing the percentage of this increase to the 


Columns have. been 
new insurance written and to the insurance jn 
force at the beginning of the year. 

Looking first at the new insurance issued, it 
will be seen that there was a, steady increase 
and for a few 
the amount of 


years a very rapid increase in 


new insurance issued prior to 
the outbreak of the war. In the year 1914 the 
insurance issued was less than in the two pre- 
vious years, but considerably more than in any 
other year. It should be remembered also that 
just prior to the outbreak of the war there had 
been a serious depression throughout Western 
Canada, due to the collapse of the great land 
boom. It is very interesting to notice that the 
insurance 1916 was within 
half a the best year in the 
history of Canada, the year just before the war. 


It is 


issued in the year 


million dollars of 


also interesting to notice the percentage 
of the increase in insurance in force to new in- 
surance issued, 


to the year 1912. 


There was a steady increase up 

In spite of the large amount 
of insurance written in 1918, the percentage of 
the year 1912, which 
was presumably due to the financial conditions 


increase was less than in 
of the country already referred to. 
that if the 
have 


It is rea- 


sonable to suppose war had not 
decrease in 
the percentage of increase to new insurance is- 
sued in the years 1914 and 1915. 
has apparently swung the 
find that 


crease to new insurance was nearly as great as 


occurred there might been a 
The pendulum 


other way, and we 


in the year 1916 the percentage of in- 
in the year prior to the war. A similar tendency 
is shown in the percentage of increase to the in- 
surance in force at January 1. 

It should be borne in mind that the above fig- 
relate to the of life insur- 
ance in Canada written by Canadian, British or 
United States includes every- 
thing but a small amount of business written by 
a few which 


dominion 


ures entire amount 


companies. It 


companies operate under provin- 


cial rather than licenses, but the 


amount of such business is negligible as com- 
with the amount reported to the Do- 


minion Insurance Department at Ottawa. 


pared 


Assuming that the population of the United 
States is 100,000,000, and that of Canada 7,000,- 


000, we could have 5,700,000 men engaged in 
military service in this country and abroad with- 
out having a total 


Needless to say, 


larger proportion of 


population than has Canada. 


our 


we are a 
kind. It that so far as the 
loss of insurable men is concerned, the life in- 
surance agents in 


very long way from anything of this 
follows, therefore, 
nothing 
like the same position as those in Canada. 


this country are in 


THE EXTRA. LOAN PREMIUM 
When it comes to the question of extra pre- 


mium, the present proposal is to 


premium of ten per 


charge an 
extra those: en- 
under the 


proposed uniform war clause an extra premium 


cent for 


gaged in active service abroad, or, 


of 3.75 per cent for all engaged in military ser- 


vice, temembering that in Canada the Cana- 


Percentage of 


Increase in Increase to: 


Insurance New Insurance in Force 
in Force Insurance Jan. 
$29,262,585 32.4 4.5 
33,992,529 34.0 5.0 
60,840,966 4(5.2 8.5 
79,796,079 19.6 9.7 
94,107,712 53.2 11.0 
120,087,898 54.8 12.6 
98,281,358 42.4 9.2 
73,970,451 33.9 6.3 
69,456,199 $1.4 5.6 
90,849,611 39.3 6.9 
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dian companies are charging an extra premium 
of about fifteen per cent, but amounting in 
some companies to as high as twenty-five per 
cent, it is very evident that the insurance 
agents in the United States are in a very much 
petter position to secure insurance than their 
prothers to the north of the border, so far as the 
amount of the extra premium is concerned. 
While the conscription bill has been discussed 
in Canada, it has not as yet been passed, and 
we have seen no suggestion that conscription 
should be restricted to those who have attained 
their twenty-first and who have not attained 
their thirty-first birthdays. 

It is very apparent 1rom the above that there 
is no reason to expect any material decrease in 
the life insurance which will be written in this 
country in this and in the next few years, solely 
on account of the fact that we are now at war. 
The outbreak of the war caught Canada, as all 
other parts of the British Nation, entirely un- 
prepared. We have had ample opportunity to 
contemplate the possibility of this country be- 
coming engaged in hostilities and we have the 
advantage of the experience which our allies 
have had in meeting war conditions. There is 
therefore no reason for paying any attention to 


the chronic pessimists. 





Group Policies in Cincinnati 

The Travelers has closed four group cases in 
Cincinnati: The Boye & Emmes Machine Tool 
Company, for 250 employees, each insurance for 
an amount equal to one year’s wage, after em- 
ployment of sixty days. This is one of the best 
known machine tool concerns in the United 
States. 

The Krohn, Fechheimer Company, shoe manu- 
facturers, for a total of 910 employees. Each 
employee is insured on completion of one year’s 
service for $200, on completion of two years’ 
service for $500, increasing by $100 for each suc- 
ceeding year until a maximum of $1000 is 
reached. This plan is retroactive. 

The Julian & Kokenge Company, also manu- 
facturers of fine shoes, 675 employees affected; 
$500 on all employees of two years’ service, in- 
creasing by $100 per annum until a maximum of 
$1000 is reached. 

The Krippendorf & Dittman Company, also 
shoe manufacturers, 1200 employees affected. 
After one year of service $250, after two years 
$500, increasing thereafter by $100 to a 
maximum. 


Two Publishers Insure Employees 


Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of the Wall 
Street Journal, have made a present of group 
insurance to their employees, numbering more 
than 100. A feature of the gift is its liberality, 
as some of the employees will receive as much 
as $5000. The contract is with the Travelers of 
Hartford. All employees who have been with 
the company for three years are insured for 
the amount of their annual salary, $5000 being 
the maximum. 

The New York Evening Post, which insured 
its employees in the mechanical departments on 
the first of the year, has now extended the pro- 
tection of group insurance to the balance of its 
employees, reporters, editors and people in 
clerical positions, making a total of about 300. 
This insurance goes into effect on July 1. 


Scandia Life Reports Large Gains 


At the beginning of this year the Scandia Life 
of Chicago fixed its allotment of new business 
for 1917 at $10,000,000, or a twenty-five per cent 
increase, over 1916. During the first five months 
of this year its issued business was forty per 
cent in excess of 1916. Gross collections on first 
year’s premiums this year are forty per cent 
over the same period of last year. Total pre- 
mium collections during the first five months of 
this year are over twenty per cent in excess 
of the same period last year. 

Although the company entered Wisconsin but 
a few months ago, it is already getting a nice 
business from that field. 
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It is said there are 3400 languages and dia- 
lects in the world. Good! But it only takes 
one language and no dialect to sell life insur- 
ance—and that is the language of protection to 
home and loved ones. When you learn to 
speak that language, my friend, fluently and 
with a /Jarge vocabulary, you are a winner. 

A solicitor who attends strictly to his own 
business has a good, steady job. Fact is, he 
won't have any time to stick his nose into his 
competitor's business. 

Who cares what a competitor is doing or 
how he is doing it? We learn by doing—not 
hy snoeping. 

When you think the company has done you 
injustice, don’t stand up to assert your rights 
in a loud and imperious manner—unless you 
have a seat check. Sabe? 

In your work, don’t spread out like a pair of 
scissers—concentrate. 

Besides, scissors will shut up—you mustn't, 
until the name appears on the dotted line. 

Don't depend on your past reputation, boys. 
You are against the real thing now. Your past 
achievements won’t interest a prospect. [Vhat 
have you got—how much will it cost—what 
will it do—why should I buy? There you are! 

Once there was a_ solicitor who tried to 
show every man with whom he talked why a 
black hen laid a white egg. Waste time? It 
was his business to get the egg. O how he 
loved to expatiate upon reserves, dividends, 
policy conditions, etc.! 
talked everything else. That application is the 
thing wanted. Get the egg, my son. 


when he should have 


“1 ragged colt may make a good horse.” 

Betcha! O yes, it takes age and training. 

The way to get a fine horse is to begin one 
hundred years before the colt is born. Blood 
will tell—in a colt. Blood first, care next, then 
training, and, last of all, proper age. On the 
track 1.59. But not so with our solicitor. All 
such things as blood, care, training and age 
count, of course; but far and away above all 
colt.” Is he 


willing ?—more, is he ambitious ?—more, can he 


these is the spirit of the “young 





learn ?—more, will he work? Such a beginner 

will make a fine record, however “ragged” he 

may look when he starts. R. O. Ticios. 
Dating Back of Life Policies 

John T. Winship, Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan, has issued the following ruling with 
regard to the practice of dating back life in- 
suranee policies: 

Michigan has two laws bearing upon this sub- 
ject: The Standard Provisions Law (Act 187, 
P. A., 1907), in the third subdivision of Sec- 
tion 2, provides that no policy shall purport to 
be issued or take effect before the original ap- 
plication for insurance was made, if thereby 
the insured would rate at an age younger than 
his age at date when the application was made, 
according to age at last birthday. 

This, in effect, means that a policy may be 
dated back one year less one day, but Section 31, 
of Act 77, Session Laws of 1869, modifies the 
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above provision according to the established 
practice of companies. The latter law provides 
that no life insurance company doing business 
in this State shall make or permit any distinc- 
tion or discrimination in favor of individuals 
between insurants of the same class and equal 
expectation of life, in the amount of payment of 
premium or rates charged for policies of life 
or endowment insurance, etc. 

This is in reality an anti-discrimination pro- 
vision and requires companies to apply the 
privilege of dating back policies accorded by the 
standard provisions law to all applicants alike. 
If, therefore, a company’s practice is to rate 
applicants on their age at nearest birthday, they 
must apply this practice to all applicants with- 
out regard to the provision of the standard pro- 
vision law. In other words, the principle of 
dating back policies must be applied to all alike. 


Prudential Agents Hold Convention 

The ninth annual meeting of the Ordinary 
Agencies $100,000 League of The Prudential was 
held recently at the Hotel Traymore in Atlantic 
City. Officers of the ieague as chosen at this 
session were as follows: Sidney J. Herzberg, 
manager, Milwaukee, president; J. Walter 
Blackmon, special agent, Columbus, Ga., first 
vice-president; Jesse E. Smith, manager, Chi- 
cago, second vice-president; Andrew O. Mce- 
Garrett, special agent, Boston, third vice-presi- 
dent; George J. Salle, special agent, Trinidad, * 
Cal., fourth vice-president. The officers were 
chosen on the basis of production. It was an- 
nounced that forty per cent of the gain in new 
business made by the company in 1916 was at- 
tributable to the members of the $100,000 league, 
who number about 350. At a banquet which 
was held at the conclusion of the meeting, 
George M. La Monte, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking of New Jersey; Edward D. 
Duffield, vice-president and general solicitor of 
the company; Robert J. Mix, New York, ordinary 
manager, and Colonel Walter P. Corbett, man- 
ager at Jacksonville, Fla., were the speakers. 

The convention covered a period of three days. 


Beneficial Life Agency Meeting 

The Beneficial Life of Salt Lake City observed 
its tenth anniversary by holding an agency con- 
vention on June 8, 9, and 10. The company was 
ten years old on June 1, when it was reported 
that the insurance in force had reached twenty 
million dollars... There were many social fea- 
tures to the three-day convention, including a 
trip to Great Salt Lake Beach, a luncheon at the 
Ship Café, an organ recital at the Mormon Ta- 
bernacle, and a banquet. 

Addresses were made at the various gather- 
ings of the agents by Joseph T. Smith, presi- 
dent; Lorenzo N. Stohl, general manager: Axel 
C. Ohlson, secretary; Paul L. Woolston, con- 
sulting actuary; W. P. Boyer, president of the 
$100,000 Club; Rulon S. Wells, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Utah; John James, former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Utah; Harden Bennion, 
secretary of the State of Utah (in place of Gov- 
ernor Bamberger), and a number of the agency 
managers and personal solicitors. 

New England Congress of Life Under- 

writers 

The fourth annual congress of the life under- 
writers’ associations of New England will be 
held in Hartford, Conn., Saturday, June 23. 
Addresses will be delivered by Mareus H. Hol- 
comb, Governor of Connecticut; Frank A. Hag- 
arty, Mayor of Hartford, and Burton Méahbsfield, 
Insurance Commissioner. The general commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation in charge is composed of the following: 
Leo C. Robens, chairman; Dwight G. Holbrook 
and Clayton W. Welles. 
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THE KIND OF MEN WHO ARE 
WORTH $5000 A YEAR 


Darwin P. Kingsley Gives Interesting Rea- 
sons Why Some Men Move Up 


to Best Positions 


For the July issue of the American Maga- 
zine, J. Herbert Duckworth prepared a re- 
markable word picture of Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life, as a man and 
as a judge of men. The article is based on an 
interview with Mr. Kingsley, and is a fitting 
tribute to this remarkable executive in ob- 
servance of his tenth anniversary as head of 
the New York Life. 

The article, as it appeared in the American 
Magazine under the heading “The Men Who 
Are Worth $5000 a Year,” is as follows: 


As president of the largest life insurance com- 
pany in the world, Darwin P. Kingsley directs 
a small army of men. Five thousand of his 
agents are busy in America, selling a commodity 
of which they can carry samples, and the re- 
compense from which may lie in a far-away fu- 
ture. Only smart men can sell life insurance 
successfully; only a master man, alert, ob- 
servant, positive, sympathetic, could have been 
picked to head a corporation with an annual 
income close to one hundred and forty million 
dollars. 

Mr. Kingsley is just short of sixty years old. 
Twenty-eight years ago, after an adventurous 
young manhood, he began at the bottom in the 
Boston office of the life insurance company 
which he now heads. 

Mr. Kingsley has personality plus power, in- 
dustry plus efficiency. The combination is a 
happy one. Soon he was managing the Boston 
office: then he was given charge of several 
States. When John A. McCall was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the corporation, Mr. Kings- 
ley came to New York and took up the agency 
management as assistant to George W. Perkins. 
In four swift strides, listed as promotions, he 
reached the presidency of the company in 1907. 

Mr. Kingsley is an earnest student of men. 
He has to be—in the life insurance business. So 
I went to see him the other day to find out what 
he knows about why some men make good and 
others fail, why one man stops at a salary of 
one thousand dollars a year, and another, who 
seems almost an exact mental and physical rep- 
lica of him, goes on to five, ten, twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars. 


THE STORY OF A WONDERFUL LIFE 
INSURANCE SOLICITOR 

‘“‘Men are interesting problems, aren’t they?” 
said Mr. Kingsley, with a smile. “I have just 
been thinking of an extraordinary case in point. 
Do you know that the biggest income made by a 
New York Life man in 1916 was earned by an 
agent who came from German Poland to 
America in the steerage of an ocean liner—who 
arrived here friendless, penniless, and without 
a working knowledge of the English language? 

“Last year this man made $107,000 in commis- 
sions alone, an amount $32,000 greater than the 
salary of the President of the United States. 
When you consider that many life insurance 
agents make less than $1000 a year, you will see 
what this immigrant’s achievement signifies.’’ 

Mr. Kingsley leaned forward and his voice 
grew more and more earnest as he went on. 

“What is most interesting to me about this 
man is the fact that he is not one of those ‘nat- 
ural born geniuses’ who begin to challenge at- 
tention as soon as they step out of the cradle. 
When he entered our employ thirteen years ago 
he stated on his application blank that he hoped 
to write ‘about $5000 worth of insurance a 
month.’ This is an amount so modest that any 
agent who expects to hold his job ought to 
reach it, at least. 

“Soon after he entered our employ, a change, 
a develppment, came into this man’s life. New 
possibilities opened before him, new ambitions 
within him. In a few years he was breaking all 
records. In 1916 he wrote over $10,000 of paid 
insurance for every working day in the year. 

“There is nothing surprising to me in this. 
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Almost every man has undreamed-of possibili- 
ties. If something hits him in the right spot, 
if his ambitions and energies are unloosed, he 
will quickly discover these possibilities. Other- 
wise he may pass through life in an easy rut, 
never tapping the great reserves witMin him. 


AN AMBITION THAT RIDES OVER ANY 
DIFFICULTY 

“Men who pay whole-hearted attention to busi- 
ness, who train themselves, who develop every 
power to the full, are favored by the ill-training 
of the average man. Despite our boasted insti- 
tutions of learning, most men are not only half- 
educated, have no clear purpose in life or little 
real ambition and are not honest in the 
highest meaning of the word. The only wonder 
is that well-trained, honest, ambitious, creative 
men do not forge to the front more rapidly.” 

“Tell me some more about this $107,000-a-year 
agent,’ I said. ‘‘How does he work?”’ 

“For one thing he has developed a dynamic, 
driving personality,’ replied Mr. Kingsley. 
“He will say ‘Good morning’ in a way that will 
make you sit up straighter in your chair—you 
feel that he means that greeting with his whole 
soul. Talk with him for five minutes and you 
will find yourself almost dazed by the flow of 
his nervous force. 

“He believes in this company and its policies 
with a fierce intensity. Selling life insurance is 
the greatest thing in his life. It is his vocation, 
his avocation and his gospel. I have known him 
to reserve a hotel table for New Year’s Eve and 
then give up the party at the last minute to talk 
insurance to some prospect. 

“He has an absolute confidence that he can 
sell any amount of insurance he sets his heart 
on. And confidence in one’s self and one’s cause 
is half the battle. 

“Four years ago, in a discussion of the fact 
that the one-time immigrant was doing more 
business than the other forty odd agents in the 
same office, someone suggested that the explan- 
ation lay in the large size of the policies he 
wrote. Straightway he challenged the two score 
men in combination to beat him single-handed 
in the number of policies written in a half- 
month. He won handily, with a total of 107 
applications written and examined in fifteen 
days—the total amount of the policies running 
to nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. 

“On my first anniversary as president of this 
company he wrote a good-sized policy as an an- 
niversary present. The next year he wrote two 
policies on that day. Every year since he has 
gone out and got a number of policies equal to 
the number of years I have been president— 
without holding over a single policy to make 
his task easier. Last year he brought in nine 
policies on June 17; this year I expect ten. 

“Three or four years ago physicians told him 
that he was driving himself to death—that he 
had only three or four weeks to live unless he 
stopped work and went to Carlsbad for treat- 
ment. He went to Carlsbad—but he did not 
stop work. Instead, he wrote policies for the 
man who sold him his transatlantic ticket, the 
captain and the first officer of the liner, the 
physician who treatea him and the attendant 
who waited on him at Carlsbad. * * * What are 
you going to do with a man like that!” 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN $1000 AND 

$5000-A-YEAR MEN 

“I’m afraid few of us can aspire to such in- 
comes,’’ I put in. ‘Suppose you explain, Mr. 
Kingsley, some of the differences between the 
$1000-a-year and the $5000-a-year man.’ 

“Punch, faithfulness, capacity for work and 
inclination for it,’’ returned the life insurance 
president, ‘‘make up the yardstick which 
measures most differences in salary. It’s not at 
all difficult to spot the youth who has the mak- 
ings of a winner. 

“The $5000-a-year man, to begin with, is al- 
Ways on the job. He is too busy to watch the 
clock. He is likely to be quicker at his work 
than the man at the next desk, and he is always 
looking for more things to do. In a roomful of 
clerks the man who is always hollowing for 
heavier tasks doesn’t have to ask for pro- 
motion. 


HOW ONE MAN GOT A PROMOTION 

“The real secret of promotions lies in a story 
I heard the other day from Mr. Howard Heinz, 
son of the Pittsburg food manufacturer. Mr. 
Heinz has organized a class of boys and young 
men whom he wishes to help to positions of 
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greater responsibility in the firms for which 
they work. If a member of this class does not 
get promoted frequently Mr. Heinz is likely to 
lose interest in him. 

“The other day Mr. Heinz’s attention was di- 
rected to one youth, apparently capable, even 
brilliant, who was not getting along very fast. 
So he sent for the young man. 

““How long has it been since you had your 
last promotion?’ Mr. Heinz began. 

“ ‘Hight months.’ 

““*Would you like one in the near future?” 

‘““*Why, of course,’ exclaimed the youth. 

“*What time does your office open?’ 

“Seven o’clock in the morning.’ 

““*What time do you get there?’ 

“*Ten or fifteen minutes after seven. Almost 
everybody does.’ 

““*What time does your office close?’ 

** ‘Five o’clock.’ 

“*What time do you begin getting ready to go 
home?’ 

“Oh, I begin cleaning up my desk at half 
past four.’ 

***Now, listen here, young man,’ exclaimed Mr, 
Heinz. ‘If you will follow my instruction I will 
guarantee you another raise within a month, 

““Get down to your office every morning 
promptly at seven. Work every night until five 
o’clock, clear up your desk after that hour, and 
then go to your boss and ask him if there is any- 
thing else you can do before you go home. * * * 
Come back in two weeks and tell me how you 
are making out.’ 

“When the young man returned a fortnight 
later he brought word that he had won his raise 
already. 

“It seems to be a business law,” Mr. Kingsley 
went on, “‘that the greater a man’s capacity for 
responsibility the greater. his inclination for 
work. The man getting $50,000 a year finds the 
summer vacation a positive bore. As soon as 
he is rested and on his feet again, he begins to 
pine for his desk. 

“But to return to your question: Broadly 
speaking, the young man with a clear head, 
moderate intelligence, an instinct for the right 
thing to do, and a hound’s tenacity for follow- 
ing it up, is fairly sure to make a moderate suc- 
cess. But if these quaiities are his whole stock 
in trade he will never get much beyond the 
$1000 mark. 

“The $5000 man has a mind saturated with 
interest in his job, a real creative sense of busi- 
ness values, the aspiration to serve, the eternal 
inner compulsion to give always his best effort 
to every duty he touches—and he has the habit 
of being mentally reborn every morning. 


MEN WHO EMERGE FROM MEDIOCRITY 

“The men who emerge from the morass of 
mediocrity are those who find in their work a 
continual challenge to bigger performance. A 
famous salesman once said of his goods: ‘Most 
of them are sold; few of them are bought.’ 
That phrase carries the kernel of success in 
business. No man who expects the world to 
stand still and deliver will get much out of its 
inside pockets. 

“Obstacles have no terrors to the man des- 
tined to ‘get on.’ I know of an extraordinarily 
successful life insurance man—the branch office 
of which he has charge does an annual business 
of $7,000,000—who stutters. Yet in spite of this 
handicap he hits the line hard and_ breaks 
through for big gains. Why? Because he has 
determination, punch, and a few of these other 
qualities I have mentioned. He is not a ‘genius,’ 
but he works intelligently and continually to 
the limit of his ability. And that is the thing 
— will land almost any man high up in the 
seale. 

“Any man can do amazing things if all his 
forces get to work. He will be bound to sur- 
pass his own expectations. I remember that as 
a boy my dream of financial fullness was to 
make $1000 a year. That was more than any- 
one I knew was making. 

“The moment when a man awakens to a 
knowledge of what he really can do is the 
most interesting period in his whole life. Fre- 
quently a teacher in school or a professor in col- 
lege will bring the big vision within seeing dis- 
tance. Again, a young man may find himself 
only after he has been pitched into the cur- 
rents of life—to sink or swim for himself. 

“Courage is the most valuable of all virtues— 
courage to dare beyond the daily routine of one’s 
job, courage to take a chance when the chance 
shows up ahead. I have seen scores of young 
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men do their work faithfully ae eh Se 
eventually land in an office that paid perhaps 
$2500 a year, while otkers with no more ability, 
have struck out into the field and established 
incomes of more than twice that amount. a 

“There are really two kinds of courage—static 
and dynamic. Static courage is the courage that 
meets an emergency when it comes. eigen 
courage is the courage, coupled with vision, that 
looks ahead, decides what is coming and then 
risks a great deal in meeting an emergency 
which has yet to show itself. ; 

“The day when he conquers fear—when he 
decides he can hold his own with any one—is 
a red letter day in a man’s life. ; ; ; 

“Use your imagination! Imagination _ will 
make mediocre talents accomplish extraordinary 
things. Don’t be like the insurance agent whose 
pockets are bulging with ratios, with compari- 
sons, who has what has been aptly called ‘actu- 
arial mud.’ This is the man who boasts that 
he is going to do a nice little clean, conserva- 
tive business that will stay on the company’s 
pooks. He doesn’t know whether he will do 
that business this week or next year, and the 
chances are that the business won't stay on the 
pooks—for the simple reason that it will never 
get there.” 

“Success seems just another name for hard 
work,” I ventured. 

“That depends,” replied Mr. Kingsley. One 
must bear in mind the fact that even zeal can 
pe overdone. The man who _ overtaxes his 
powers of endurance and puts himself out of 
business is just as much an economic loss to the 
country as the man who fails to make use of all 
his talents. : 

“One must throw one’s self head-foremost in- 
to one’s work, yet always bear one’s physical 
limitations in mind. Good health is a first es- 
sential. We play the game too hard on this side 
of the Atlantic, many of us. Statiscics show that 
there is an alarming increase in mortality be- 
ginning at the age of fifty-five. That means 
that when the average European is coming into 
his stride, many Americans are beginning to fall 
to pieces. 

“All this does not detract a whit from what I 
said about the value of hard, driving work. It 
merely means that one must spare some time 
for healthy outdoor recreation, or that one 
should cultivate a hobby quite apart from the 
line of the day’s duties.”’ 


MORE ABOUT MR. KINGSLEY 

Business associates of Darwin P. Kingsley will 
tell you that the qualities which he names as 
concomitants of success are the very ones that 
have been outstanding in his own remarkable 
career, Which spans the distance between boy- 
hood on a Vermont farm and the presidency of 
a great corporation. 

Mr. Kingsley’s father, who owned a small piece 
of land near Lake Champlain, had practically no 
money. After going through the district school 
and doing a little teaching, young Kingsley 
worked his way through the State University. 
By economies such as few college boys know, 
the ambitious Green Mountaineer kept his ex- 
penses for his first college year down to one 
hundred and sixty-five dollars and to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars for the second. 

After a few years in Colorado, where he got 
control of a small newspaper and made various 
adventures into politics, Mr. Kingsley returned 
to his native New England. He decided to enter 
the insurance field, strike for the high places, 
and work so everlastingly hard that he would be 
bound to reach them. No one who knows Mr. 
Kingsley has been surprised that he has suc- 
ceeded so well. 

“T always tried to do more work than any man 
around me, and to do it more quickly,” said Mr. 
Kingsley, “and I have kept up the attempt. 
Even if we are not able to do this always— 
and few of us are able—it is a laudable am- 
bition to hold, and one that will put many a 
Mediocre man ahead of more brilliant com- 
Panions. 

“So many men are bound to fail because they 
will never try with all that is within them that 
it is hard to paint too brilliantly the prospects 
of the young man who throws himself heart, 
soul and vision into his life work. The tests of 
business life are probably harder to-day than 
they ever were before—but the rewards are cor- 
Tespondingly greater.” 

—The Life Insurance Company of Virginia sub- 
scribed $50,000 to the Liberty Loan. 
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Concerning the new book, ‘“‘What Life Insur- 
ance Is and What It Does,’’ by William Alex- 
ander of New York, there have been numerous 
complimentary expressions received or pub- 
lished, among them being the following: 


I have just completed the reading of Mr. 


“Alexander’s ‘‘What Life Insurance Is and What 


It Does.” I am much delighted with the book 
and regard it as the sanest and most helpful 
book on life insurance yet published. Such a 
book as this will do much to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the new agent in his work.—Walter 
Dill Scott, director Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burg. 

I am very glad indeed to receive the book 
‘What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,” 
by William Alexander, and I have read this with 
a great deal of interest. It was just exactly the 
book that I have long been looking for, and I 
think that it supplies a very great need in life 
insurance agency work. It is an ideal book of 
instructions for the new agent, because it is 
so free from abstrusities and technical explana- 
tions, and it is so clearly written that a man 
who knows nothing about life insurance can 
understand it. I shall use it hereafter as the 
first book of instructions for my new agents.— 
Wm. F. Atkinson, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It (Mr. Alexander’s book) is one of the most 
satisfactory presentations of the subject for the 
use of the untrained solicitor in the language. 
Mr. Alexander has a literary gift of singular 
quality. It has been invaluable in the agency 
work of his own company, for he has written 
extraordinarily compelling advertisements and 
articles ever since he went with the Equitable 
after graduating from college.—W. H. Hazzard, 
head of Department of Publications, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston. 

One of the best life insurance publications of 
the year has just appeared from the press of 
THE SPECTATOR. It is called ‘‘What Life In- 
surance Is and What It Does,’’ and was written 
for the National Association of Life Under- 
writers by Secretary William Alexander of the 
Equitable Life. It is a simple and logical ex- 
position without arguments or opinions, does 
not indulge in higher mathematics and avoids 
technicalities. Mr. Alexander has been a 
quarter of a century in the life insurance busi- 
ness and has studied from such a standpoint 
that he can remove himself to the sphere of 
the outsider and treat the business from such 
a standpoint that any one can understand it. 
Some of the features of the book are: ‘“‘Why 
People Insure,’’ ‘‘The Value of Life Insurance,”’ 
“Its Development and Scope,” ‘‘Popular Falla- 
cies,’ ‘“‘When Is a Man Fully Insured?” ‘How 
to Select a Company.’’ * * It is one of the best 
works of its kind in existence.—Weekly Under- 
writer. 

A non-technical treatise on ‘‘What Life In- 
surance Is and What It Does’’ was prepared by 
William Alexander, secretary of the Equitable 
Life of New York, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject and is able to express it 
simply and clearly. it deals with facts and 
principles, rather than with actuarial theories, 
and tells all that the average life insurance 
agent needs to know about the business. The 
book is also intended for the information of the 
policyholders, and is for sale at $1.50 a copy.— 
Insurance Post. 

“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does’ 
sells for $1.50 per copy, special prices for quan- 
tities. Address The Spectator Company, Insur- 
ance Publishers, 


Royal Arcanum Receivership Dismissed 

The Federal Courts have dismissed the peti- 
tion for a receivership for the Royal Arcanum. 
The petition is disallowed because no Federal 
question is involved, and therefore the United 
States courts have no jurisdiction. The courts 
did not decide upon the merits of the petition 
at all, so that the question of solvency did not 
arise. If the proceedings for a receivership are 
to be continued, application must be made 
through the State courts. 
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URGE UNIFORM RIDER 
Insurance Commissioners Will Again 
Make Effort for Uniform Action 
on War Risks 


RESPONSES TO FIRST REQUEST 





Executive Committee Heid Important Meeting at 

New York—Fraternal Mergers Under Query 

At the session of the executive committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at the Hotel Astor on Monday, Burton 
Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of Connec- 
ticut, chairman of the special committee on war 
riders, submitted a report on the suggested form 
of war riders which had been sent to 255 com- 
panies for consideration last April. Insurance 
Commissioner Mansfield said that of these 255 
companies 227 had replied. Forty-eight com- 
panies have agreed to adopt the rider as it 
stands. Forty-five companies have adopted it 
substantially, with only a few minor changes. 
Fifty companies have reported as being unde- 
cided, and twenty-eight of those fifty say that 
they are awaiting the action of other compa- 
nies before they make any definite decision. 
Sixty-four of the companies replying refused to 
accept the rider, while twenty replied to the 
effect that they are not in a position to consider 
the proposition for various reasons. 

The committee has decided to issue another 
appeal to the companies, urging them to accept 
the proposed rider. 

The minimum premium fixed by the rider is 
$37.50, so that companies will be empowered to 
charge whatever they please over that amount. 
The companies have also been asked to consider 
the final distribution to the assured of any ex- 
cess which may exist at the end of the war, by 
reason of extra premium. It is proposed that 
arrangements be made so that the assured may 
receive such excess as may be left after war 
risk losses have been paid. 

A sub-committee on fraternal societies 
brought to the attention of the executive com- 
mittee the matter of mergers and reinsurance 
deals between fraternal organizations. The sec- 
retary of the convention was instructed to in- : 
form the various Commissioners that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners had reccommended 
that whenever there was a merger or reinsur- 
ance of fraternal organizations the terms of 
the merger should not only be filed with the 
Commissioners of the home States, of the soci- 
eties to be merged, but also that a copy of the 
terms be filed with each Commissioner in every 
State in which either society did business thirty 
days before the merger. 


Old Directors Indicted 

Twelve of the old directors of the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust have been indicted by the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Jury on a charge of conspiracy. 
Those named in the indictment are W. H. Nim- 
ick, W. C. McCausland, W. T. Berryman, Robert 
Garland, V. I. Hickman, James Carothers, 
George W. Johnston, William H. Seif, Fred W. 
Keifer, W. W. Blackburn, James J. Donnell and 
John M. Murdock. 





A Plea for Railroad Rate Increase 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life, appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on Friday and pre- 
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sented an argument in favor of a railroad rate 
increase on behalf of the National Association 
of owners of railroad securities. Mr. Kingsley 
pointed out the relation between American life 
insurance companies and American railroads. 
He said: “I am not here to plead for the private 
investor, although I know of no good reason why 
an honest investor, a holder of railroad bonds, 
even a holder of railroad stocks, is not en- 
titled to a fair return on a naturally sound in- 
vestment. The people for whom I speak had 
no money to invest, sought no investment, and, 
as insurants, have now no title to any specific 
bond or share of stock. They have contractual 
rights and that is all. Having been granted and 
having assumed the power to regulate these 
public carriers and to fix their rates, it follows 
that in all eases where insurance directors have 
bought railroad securities with sound judgment, 
your duty to use your power to prote *t the in- 
tegrity of these securities is akin at least to the 
duty of the Government to protect the lives and 
liberties of the people.” 


Insurance Enlistment Committee 

George T. Wilson, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life of New York, is chairman of 
the insurance enlistment committee of the 
Citizens Preparedness Association of New York. 
Henry S. Terbell is secretary of the commit- 
tee. An active campaign for enlistments for the 
various branches of the military service of the 
Government is now under way. On the com- 
mittee are the following: William F. Atkinson, 
president the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York: J. G. Batterson, Travelers; Willard S. 
Brown, Willard S. Brown & Co.; F. L. A. Cady, 
president Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers; Edward B. Cantine, president Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Albany; Hendon 
Chubb, Chubb & Sons; James C. Clements, presi- 
dent Fire Underwriters Association of Roches- 
ter: William F. Dix, secretary Mutual Life of 
New York; Haley Fisk, vice-president Metro- 
politan Life; Edward Griffith, E. E. Clapp & Co.; 
A. C. Hegeman, E. C. Anderson & Co.; W. B. 
Joyce, president National Surety; F. W. La- 
frentz, president American Surety; John C. Mc- 
Call, second vice-president New York Life; 
James Marshall, president New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange; Charles G. Monser, president 
Life Underwriters Association of Buffalo; 
Charles A. Porth, president Albany Board of 
Underwriters; Wilfrid C. Potter, Preferred Ac- 
cident; Col. Arthur F. Schermerhorn, general 
insurance, New York; Henry S. Terbell, Equita- 
ble Life; R. Emory Warfield, president New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters; W. Sam 
Weaver, president Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Rochester; Major A. White, president 
City of New York Insurance Company. 


The Handy Guide for 1917 


The Handy Guide is all that you claim for it. 
—R. L. Rutter, president Western Union Life. 

We will be glad to comply with your request 
to supply each of our men with The Handy 
Guide, as we would like every one of our agents 
to carry this valuable publication.—Charles F. 
Temple, secretary, Fidelity Reserve Company. 

We thoroughly appreciate the importance and 
value of The Handy Guide and shall be glad to 
do anything in our power to increase its cir- 
culation among our agents.—J. L. English, vice- 
president, tna Life. 

We congratulate The Spectator Company up- 
on the fine appearance of The Handy Guide. 
It is evidently more comprehensive than ever 
before, and will be to us, as heretofore, a valu- 
able source of information.—William H. Kings- 
ley, second vice-president, Penn Mutual Life. 
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DESCRIBES WAR SERVICE 


Arthur Hunter Tells Actuaries What 
They Can Do 


MANY WAYS THEY CAN HELP 


Advice Needed by Government in Ail Depart- 
ments—Summary of Address Before Annual 
Meeting of Actuarial Society 


At the recent meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America, President Arthur Hunter delivered 
an informal address which was so favorably re- 
ceived that it was voted to publish the paper. 

Mr. Hunter said that the most pressing ques- 
tion of the hour was what the individual could 
do for the cause of world democracy for which 
America is now fighting. He commented on the 
change in ethical conduct in all walks of life 
during the past few years. 

A similar change has come over the life insur- 
ance business, said Mr. Hunter, and some things 
considered entirely proper fifteen years ago are 
frowned upon to-day. 

President Hunter showed that the position of 
the United States in recent wars has been highly 
altruistic, citing the case of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, where countries were conquered and given 
hack to the inhabitants without asking the re- 
turn of a cent expended in freeing the country 
from the oppressors. In the war with Germany, 
Mr. Hunter lauded the position taken by Presi- 
dent Wilson and said this country should stand 
for a conduct of the war worthy of true democ- 
racy and should urge that the people be per- 
mitted to express their opinions freely, as con- 
structive criticism is a patriotic duty. Mr. 
Hunter said that personal economy and food 
saving are necessary and business cannot go on 
exactly as usual. 

In this connection Mr. Hunter said: ‘‘Among 
a free people so far away from the war it is 
difficult to realize the necessity of acting on this 
principle, and it is still more difficult to use 
economy in food and to utilize what has for- 
merly been wasted in order to offset the world’s 
shortage in foodstuffs, but something in this 
line is imperative. We need not feel that a 
general lowering of our scale of personal ex- 
penditure will tend to throw workers out of em- 
ployment as might be the case in times of an 
ordinary financial crisis, for in time of war 
there is work for every one, but not in many 
cases in the line to which he or she was accus- 
tomed.”’ 

Mr. Hunter showed that the business must be 
prepared to tolerate proposals which encroach 
upon its own provinces, and the best endeavors 
must be made to treat all sugestions from the 
point of view of the entire people. He referred 
to the proposal of the Fabian Society of Great 
Britain urging the nationalization of life in- 
surance, saying that ‘‘the same idea will very 
likely be presented here, and the companies 
must be prepared to show that they are so 
well conducted that it would not pay to have 
them run by the Government, but if the Na- 
tional Government should see fit to exercise the 
power of taxation during the war and take from 
the masses of people the money with which to 
pay indemnities to the few, or the families of 
the few, it must be made clear that however 
well that plan may work, it is not life insurance 
and furnishes no sound reason why life insur- 
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ance in normal times should be conducteq by 
the Government.” 

He advised men not to rush into work for 
which they are not suited, but to wait until 
their services can be used to advantage, point- 
in out that actuarial service can be used in 
many ways. Every actuary should let the man 
in charge of State or Government work in his 
community know the kind of work which he 
can do and have his name put on the waiting 
list for call whenever needed. It is wel] to 
bear in mind, he said, that many of the actu- 
aries above military age will have their burdens 
greatly increased and will be doing the equiy- 
alent of war service by undertaking part of the 
work of the young men who go to the front. 


Des Moines Life and Annuity 


The Des Moines Life and Annuity has com- 
pleted its organization and announces that it 
will begin writing life insurance about July 1, 

The company is capitalized at $500,000, which 
is the largest of any life company in Iowa. The 
stock has been sold to representative capitalists 
of the State. 

At a meeting of stockholders in Des Moines 
recently, officers were chosen as follows: Pregj- 
dent, E. C. Corry; vice-presidents, J. M. Cal- 
lander, Des Moines, T. T. Thompson, Brighton, 
and S. J. Huston, Morning Sun; secretary, E. A, 
Lewis, Des Moines; treasurer, D. H. McKee, 
Des Moines; general counsel, Robert J. Ban- 
nister, Des Moines; actuary, Frederic S. With- 
ington, Des Moines. The executive committee 
is composed of the above with A. T. Bennett of 
Sioux City; L. M. Barlow of Des Moines and 
Carl Keck of Washington. 








Promotions by Australian Mutual Provident 


Society 

At the May meeting of the board of directors 
of the Australian Mutual Provident Society of 
Sydney, Australia, H. W. Apperly, who for the 
last seven years has filled the position of sec- 
retary to the society, was appointed general 
Manager, in succession to Richard Teece, who 
has retired, as he has reached the society’s age 
limit of seventy years. Mr. Apperly will also 
retain the position of secretary, and will be 
designated general manager and secretary. 

C. A. Elliott, F. I. A., the society’s assistant 
actuary, has been promoted to the position of 
actuary, and will take up the actuarial part of 
the duties hitherto performed by Mr. Teece. 

A. C. Hollingworth, A. I. A., resident secre- 
tary at London, is later on to be brought back 
to Sydney to fill a new vosition as assistant sec- 
retary. 


L. Linzmeyer, vice-president and actuary of 
the Southland Life of Dallas, Tex., announces 
that the company has purchased $100,000 of the 
Liberty Loan bonds. The company has also 
notified its home office employees that it will 
purchase for them Liberty Loan bonds in any 
amount that they may desire, and will allow 
the employees to pay for the bonds in monthly 
instalments, thus enabling the employees t0 
acquire the bonds even though they are not 
in a position to immediately pay the full 
amount. The instalments will be arranged with 
employees on a very liberal basis. 


Death of W. O. Johnson 


W. O. Johnson, president of the Security Life 
of Chicago, died on June 10, at his home i2 
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Chicago at the age of sixty-one. Mr. Johnson 
had been president of the Security Life since 
1906. Prior to his entrance into the life insur- 
ance business he was active in the industrial 
development of Indiana and West Virginia. He 
was born in Fredonia, N. Y., on October 8, 1856, 
and was a graduate of the Hamilton College of 
Law. He practiced law at Buffalo until -1882, 
when he went to Chicago. Mr. Johnson took a 
conspicuous part in the reorganization of the 
Security Life in 1906. He was the father of 
Oscar W. Johnson, secretary and treasurer of 
ihe Security Life. The late president leaves a 
host of friends in the insurance business who 
pemoan his demise. 


Organizing Reinsurance Company at 
Des Moines 

The Reinsurance Life Company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the Secretary of 
State at Des Moines. The company will do a 
strictly reinsurance life business, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000. Des Moines will be head- 
quarters and the incorporators are Dr. J. M. 
Emery, an actuary; H. H. Stipp, J. P. Frantzen, 
J. S. Rawson, H. B. Hawley, the latter president 
of the Great Western Accident Company of 


Des Moines. 





Changes in the Globe Life 


A number of changes have been announced by 
the Globe Life of Salina, Kan. L. A. Mergen 
has resigned as treasurer of the company on 
account of ill health and W. S. Hayslip has 
been elected in his place. Howard Dreher, Sr., 
has been made vice-president, in charge of poli- 
cies and applications. Ernest E. Nold has been 
appointed assistant secretary and O. P. Jewett 
has been added to the board of directors in 
place of Mr. Mergen, who resigned his place. 


Dangers of Headaches 

ivery question in the examination blank is 
important; every one must be_ thoughtfully 
answered if we are to have full data covering 
the man’s insurability. True, to the inex- 
perienced examiner some of these items may 
seem immaterial; nevertheless they all have a 
bearing on our final summary of the risk. 

For instance, a headache may appear trifling, 
so slight a thing that both applicant and exam- 
iner pass it over without comment—you know 
how men like to pose as superior to such un- 
manly frailty. In many cases, of course, in a 
majority perhaps, the headache has only a local 
or transient significance; and there are ‘57 vari- 
eties’’ (more or less) traceable to everything 
from excessive gum-chewing to flat foot; most 
of them, as Dr. Eugene L. Fisk says, due to 
“physical sins.” 

The careful examiner always realizes that a 
headache means something wrong with the 
human economy and may be deeply significant. 
If it is persistent or recurrent it is suggestive 
of some serious pathological condition which 
must be sought out and remedied; notably dis- 
ease of the kidneys, liver, heart and nervous 
system. 

These are the dangerous headaches which 
warn us of organic impairment and make the 
risk doubtful. Even among the comparatively 
few losses this company has had, I notice four 
or five instances where deeper investigation of 
a reported headache would have saved us the 
loss. 

You can never assume a headache is trivial 
until you have carefully analyzed it and are 
able to show it is not associated with organic 
changes in the body. 

Diligent attention to these apparently unim- 
portant points marks the difference between the 
skillful diagnostician and the mediocre doctor. 

Often trifles point the way to truth and every 
detail is needed to make the accurate pen-pic- 
ture; a perfect tapestry is possible only when 
every thread is carried unbroken to the end.— 
John L. Davis, Medical Director Amicable Life. 
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MERGER NOW COMPLETE 


Preferred Life of Grand Rapids Trans- 
ferred to Merchants Life 


WILLIAM A. WATTS PRESIDENT 


Insurance Departments of Two States Approve 
Plan—Details of Consolidation 

The Merchants Life of Burlington, Ia., has 
entered into a reinsurance agreement with the 
Preferred Life of Grand Rapids, Mich., under 
which the business of the two companies will 
be consolidated and continued by the Mer- 
chants Life at Burlington. The reinsurance 
contract has been approved by the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Michigan and also 
by the reinsurance commission of the State of 
Iowa, consisting of the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance Emory H. English, Attorney-General H. M. 
Havner, and Secretary of State W. S. Allen, the 
latter acting under the provisions of law on 
account of the absence of the Governor from 
the city and his inability to serve. 

Through this consolidation the Merchants 
Life acquires about $10,000,000 of legal reserve 
business, together with about $800,000 addi- 
tional assets. The consolidated company will 
have close to $60,000,000 of business in force, 





with the $2,500,000 of assets and a capital stock 
of $400,000. 

W. A. Watts, who was the organizer and presi- 
dent of the Preferred Uife, will become presi- 
dent and general manager of the Merchants Life. 


Charles Warren Pickell to Speak 

Charles Warren Pickell, Detroit, manager for 
the Massachusetts Life of Springfield, has been 
chosen as one of the speakers at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at New Orleans next September. Mr. 
Pickell is an experienced agent and manager, 
who has the happy faculty of forcefully impart- 
ing the value of his experience to his brother 
solicitors. His address will no doubt be full of 
that energy, punch and inspiration which char- 
acterizes all Mr. _ Pickell’s 
These characeristics are a natural 


writings and 
addresses. 
part of his personality. 
Urges Corporation Insurance 

We are firm believers in so-called corporation 
life insurance, particularly where the insured is 
of more than ordinary importance to the cor- 
poration, by way of management or financial 
standing. We have always urged this upon our 
customers where we believed the particular case 
warranted it. I think it is quite proper that the 
corporation should pay for this risk, as I believe, 
in instances referred to above, it is a good in- 
vestment for them.—Edward W. Decker, presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company 


The Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis reports an average of $1,500,000 monthly 
in applications received during the past five 
months—an increase of sixty-five per cent com- 
pared with the first five months of 1916. May 
applications totaled more than one and one-half 
millions. North Dakota led all State agencies 
in applications written during May. Minnesota 
ranked second and South Dakota third. 

E. W. Hardin, until recently State agent for 
Oklahoma for the Pittsburgh Life and Trust, 
has been appointed State agent for North- 
western National Life for Oklahoma, 
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CONCERNING USEFUL EDUCA- 
TIONAL LITERATURE 


Its Recognized Importance in Insurance 
Soliciting 


In its very complete report of the proceed- 
ings of the convention of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers last week at Detroit, THE 
SPECTATOR devoted more than a column and a 
half to the very excellent address of James P. 
Sullivan, vice-president of the Farmers and 
Bankers Life of Wichita, on the training of 
agents. Mr. Sullivan laid down several com- 
mendable rules to aid in winning the loyalty of 
an agent to his company: (1) Always give him 
a square deal; (2) have some of the older men 
emphasize to him that they have always had a 
square deal; (3) show him that the company has 
always met its obligations in full and treated 
its policyholders fairly; (4) show him the suc- 
cessful past of his company; (5) have some of- 
ficer, an executive who has the faculty of getting 
on the salesman’s level, seeing things as the 
agent sees them, working and playing with them, 
and yet not losing his respect. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Sullivan laid 
special emphasis on the condemnation of the 
agent who deceives the public and knocks com- 
petitors. His illustration of four agents of dif- 
ferent companies traducing the respective other 
three companies, thus causing the public to be- 
lieve all four of the companies to be “extrava- 
gant’’ and wrongly managed, was, however, very 
much overdrawn and seemed to be framed to 
introduce a criticism, with ulterior motive. The 
exaggerated presumptions which he proceeded to 
set forth regarding the four agents of four com- 
panies showed how these agents by criticising 
their competitors induced public resentment and 
legislation, “tending to eliminate all compa- 
nies, as they are all extravagant and crooked, 
and have the State do the life insurance busi- 
ness.’” Hardly a judicious or diplomatie sug- 
gestion for a company official to offer! 

Every manager present who heard Mr. Sulli- 
van’s paper read was familiar with the proved 
fact that any agent who makes it a practice 
to secure business by libeling his competitors, 
will traduce them, whether being able to cite 
facts regarding them or not. 

It is unfair for useful educational publications 
to be stigmatized by a few unthinking man- 
agers and others for an evil which exists in the 
make-up of undesirable agents. It is the un- 
scrupulous insurance solicitor who does the run- 
ning down of competitors, and it is the duty of 
the life agency cfficers of companies to eliminate 
such solicitors from their agency force and not 
employ that character of men. The speaker in- 
timated that twenty-five per cent of agents fall 
in that objectionable class. We believe that he 
is mistaken and that few salesmen are now 
known as life insurance knockers. 

It is conceivable that an agent possessing 
fluent conversational ability and a vivid imagi- 
nation can readily criticise a competing com- 
pany without taking the trouble to distort facts 
as presented in an insurance publication. An 
agent does not need to be supplied with copies 
of official statements of companies or copies of 
their policies if he wishes and is encouraged 
to pursue a lying and traducing campaign 
against his competitors. 

The legitimate educational information sup- 
plied to agents by a work like The Handy 
Guide, containing copies of applications, poli- 
cies and rates (without competitive tables or 
ratios) will not prompt agents to slander their 
competitors. It was a reasonable comment that 
the arguments advanced in that portion of Mr. 
Sullivan’s paper were rather far fetched and 
fantastical, notwithstanding the general ap- 
proval of the contents of his paper as a whole 
by the members of the convention. 

A smile passed around the room as he was 
closing his criticism on insurance publications: 
“Don’t conclude that I mean that all salesmen 
do business as before ‘stated. Don’t conclude 
either that I am making a special plea for per- 
sonal help, because I know that we ean fight out 
the problem of competition on any basis that 
any other company can; we have done it 
far and haven't called for help.” 

Knowledge is power! No wise life insur- 
ance salesman will stir up competition volun- 
tarily, but if he is called upon to meet it and is 
asked for unbiased insurance facts and sta- 


so 





tistics by the prospect, he must be equipped to 
give them; otherwise his lack of information 
may cause him to lose the policy. 


Life Notes 


~The Womans Benefit Association of the Macca- 
bees of Port Huron subscribed $100,000 to the Liberty 
Loan. 

—William King has resigned as agency supervisor 
at the home office of the Missouri State Life of St. 
Louis. 

—Mortimer B. Davies, president of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of Canada, has applied for $1,500,- 
000 life insurance. 

—The German-American Life 
of Denver, Col., has changed its name to the Ameri- 
Life Insurance Company. 


Insurance Company 


can 


--Sinclair Allison, actuary of Rhode Islan’ Insur- 
ance Department, has been appointed actuary for the 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans. 
Life Insurance Com- 
Mowauguin 

and 


—The Connecticut General 
pany held its annual 
last Friday. Three cars 
ployees to New Haven. 
The Western Life of Des Moines, 
a forty-two per cent gain in amount of written busi- 
ness for the first five months this year over the cor- 


outing at 3each 


took the officers em- 


Iowa, reports 


responding period in 1916. 

—Ralph R. Nelson has resigned as actuary of the 
Western Union Life of Spokane as of June 1 and has 
gone to Albuquerque, N. M., where he has entered 
the service of the Government. 

In another column an offer of high-interest paying 
property is made to 
Full details 


farm on Southern 


life insurance or other investing parties. 


mortgages 


are to be found elsewhere in this issue. 

—Colonel Fred W. Fleming, vice-president of the 
Kansas City Life of Kansas City, has been elected 
president of the Kansas City branch of the Navy 
League. The efforts of this organization enabled 
Kansas City to be the first city in the country to 
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furnish its quota in the nation-wide campaign for 


recruits. 

—The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has reinsured 
the business of the Union Pacific Life of Portland, 
Ore. The deal involves about $8,600,000 insurance, all 
in the States of Washington and Oregon. 

—The American Mutual Life of McPherson, Kan., 
has been chartered. The directors are A, J. Shaw, 
D. R. Maltby, W. J. Krehbiel, C. H. Sandy, O. 
Harms, F. O. Johnson and Dr, A. Engberg. 


—The Home Life Insurance Company has_ sub- 
scribed for $250,000 additional to the Liberty Loan. 
Total subscription, $750,000. member of the 
home-office staff has made an individual subscription 


to the loan. 


Every 


—Insurance Commissioner O’Neil of Pennsylvania, 
who is receiver for the Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust, has declined an offer of the old directors 
to make partial restitution of the lost funds amount- 
ing to $1,900,000. 

—Edward J. Taylor, Washington representative of 
the Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, WN, C., has 
been commissioned a first lieutenant in the infantry, 
and has been ordered to report to training camp for 
the officers’ reserve corps. 


temporary 


—Charles E, Gleeson has resigned as superintendent 
Mr. 
insurance business for the past sixteen 


of agencies for the Cleveland Life. Gleeson has 
been in the 


He 


as well as an agency builder. 


years. has been a successful personal producer 
Robert Wuest, who for many years was the com- 
of the National Metal 
associated himself with the Travelers 


missioner Trades Association, 


has Insurance 


Company as a specialist in group insurance, with 
.eadquarters in Cincinnati. 

—The 
Vas; Loan 
offered a of its block 


to its employees and field men, who readily availed 


W. 
and 
subscription 


Washington Life of Charleston, 
the Liberty 


substantial share 


George 


subscribed to bonds 


themselves of this opportunity to “‘do their bit.” 


—Thomas L. Miller, formerly president of the West 
Coast Life of San Francisco and later identified with 
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the Pacific Coast Casualty and the Casualty Com; 
of America, has been appointed manager for the Man. 
hattan Life of New York in California, Oregon anf 
Washington, 


—June 23 has been chosen as the day for the ap, 
nual outings of the employees of the Travelers Tn. 
surance Company. Both the men and the girls will 
have their field days on that date. Each has a social 
organization that abounds in numbers and enthusiasm 
—the girls having slightly the better of it in both these 
respects, although the men’s club is the older, 

—Joseph Froggatt, president of Joseph Froggatt & 
Co., insurance accountants, of New York, has been 
appointed examiner for the New Jersey Insurance De. 
partment by George La Monte, Commissioner of Jp. 
surance and Banking. Mr. Froggatt is a resident of 
East Orange and his experience in insurance work 
makes the appointment a commendable one. 


—The New York Life has announced that war 
clause No, 1 will not be issued to unmarried men 
who had not reached their thirty-first birthday by 
June 5, 1917, in amounts in excess ot $2500, This 
same limit applies to any man already engaged in the 
war service and to Red Cross nurses. Excess 
amounts may be taken if the risk is approved with 
No. 2. 


war clause 


Ii. E. Lyons has opened up the industrial field 
of Nashville for the Cotton States Life of Memphis 
This is the third Ten- 
nessee industrial office in operation by the company, 
the others being at Chattanooga and Memphis, H, 
W. Durham, owning a fire agency at Nashville, is 
manager of the industrial department of the company, 
with headquarters at Memphis. 

—W. G. 


general 


with a field force of six men. 


Erskine of Sibly & Erskine, Penn Mutual 
agents at Memphis, Tenn., has been’ made 
manager for the Reliance Life at Memphis, Another 
Reliance Life appointment is that of Thomas B, E 
Spencer of Richmond, Va., where he was supervisor 
of agents for the Provident Life and Trust. Mr, & 
Spencer now assumes a similar position with the Re 
liance Life at Charlotte, N. C., his territory em. 
bracing North and South Carolina. 











Established 18690 


New Paid-for Business 
Gain over 1915 nearly 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 
“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


RECORD FOR 1916 
(The best Year in the Company’s History) 


Total Insurance in Force, January Ist, 1917 158,839,851.00 





? 


US 


$21,061,120.00 
6,000,000.00 


OUR PLAN IS UNIQUE 


Life insurance men say it is the most 


valuable help known to the business. 
It enlists the co-operation of local 


banks in all our territory. 


ABOUT IT 





We 


tory 


Gain in 1916 nearly 8,000,000.00 are opening some excellent terti- 


Saving to Policyholders on account of fav- 


orable Mortality of 61% and need a few general agents. 


513,000.60 
53,793,290.00 


Assure us that you cz roduce good 
6.494.602.62 sure us that you can produce g 


Surplus and Dividend Fund ; 
business and we can make you a hand- 


Income from Investments alone more 
Correspondence 


than Sufficient to pay all Death Claims. some proposition. 


Business paid for in the first four months of 1917 confidential. 


shows a gain of 44% over the same period in 1916. 
Two Attractive Agency openings. 
ADDRESS 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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MONTHLY CASUALTY AND SURETY SECTION 








Devoted to Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance and the General Interests of Underwriting in Such Branches, Suggestions and 


Hints fer Field Workers, Technical Matters for Home Office Consideration, and Information as to What is Going On in Office and Field 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


Reasons Why Employers Should Purchase Fidelity Bonds 
ANALYSIS OF ARGUMENTS AGAINST BONDING 


Field Offers Large Opportunity to Wideawake Men—What Fdelity Bonds 
Accomplish for Employers 
(Tuirp INSTALMENT) 
ipeLity Bonps 

We have made a general survey of the subject of fidelity bonds, and 
have pointed out the coverage generally given and the special coverages 
in certain cases. We now come to the very important matter of point- 
ing out some of the reasons why an employer should purchase this 
form of insurance. There is, in the first place, the same reason that 
prompts people to insure against other possibilities of loss—the theory 
of distribution of the burden of a known hazard among all of those 
who are subject to that hazard. 


\mMoUNT oF ANNUAL Loss From DisHONEST EMPLOYEES 

There is no room for argument against the proposition that losses 
through dishonest acts of employees do occur, and occur in large 
amounts and where least expected. The surety companies are now 
paving at the rate of about $3,000,000 per annum in losses under these 
bonds, and it is estimated that not more than ten per cent of all losses 
are covered by fidelity bonds. An estimate recently made and widely 
published in the newspapers and in the insurance periodicals was to 
the effect that the total losses in the United States through dishonest 
acts of employees amounted to about $40,000,000 annually. This 
amount no doubt will seem large to the average man, but the experience 
of surety men tends to confirm it, and Perley Morse, the well-known 
public accountant, who looks after the books of some of the largest 
corporations, and who has had a great deal of experience in uncovering 
defalcations, is reported to have said that the estimate is not too large, 
and he tells some very interesting stories of the methods adopted by 
employees to conceal their defalcations. Those who have handled claims 
for surety companies could also tell some interesting stories of these 
methods. They are almost as many and as.various as there are men 


Wipe Fietp For Fmeniry INSURANCE 

Che fact that such a small percentage of all fidelity losses are covered 
by honds shows that the field for fidelity insurance has only been en- 
tered, that the companies have barely gone beyond the gate. The 
development of the business is in the hands of the agents who have the 
power gradually to increase this percentage until the field is com- 
pletely covered. 

Ifonesty or Empiovers Nor to be TAKEN FoR GRANTED 

\n employer is prone to feel that since he has selected his employees, 
and has personally investigated their records, and perhaps has watched 
them for a number of years, the employees are honest and that it is 
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unnecessary to bond them. But such a theory when put into practice 
is as unbusinesslike as to put in practice the theory that because a 
factory or other building is well constructed it will not burn, and there- 
fore need not be insured against loss by fire. All employees are thought 
to be honest, otherwise they would not be employed at all; but the 
record shows that losses do occur, and that the largest of such losses 
are caused by those employees in whom the greatest confidence is 
placed and who are the least suspected. This perhaps results, in part at 
least, from their greater opportunities; but the fact is that many men 
who are entitled to be considered honest, do, under stress of great 
temptation, make the opportunity to “borrow” from their employers. 
We can never know the mental make-up of individuals nor can we 
estimate the temptation to which the circumstances of their lives will 
subject them. The records show that men holding the very highest 
positions in the community, esteemed by every one and suspected by 
none, have yielded to the temptation to use their employers’ money. 
It is not a theory but a fact, which all employers should recognize and 
insure against, just as they insure their property against loss by fire. 


\ccouNTING System, AUDITING AND CHECKING, Not A PREVENTATIVE 

\nother pet theory of many employers is that their system of book- 
keeping, accounting, auditing, checking and supervision is such as to 
preclude any reasonable possibility that an employee, even if subjected 
to temptation, will have the opportunity to conceal a shortage, and 
therefore will not permit himself to be short. It is true that relatively 
few defalcations occur where the employee does not think he can 
conceal it for a time at least, and most defaulters begin in a small way 
and permit the shortage to grow; but the employer who flatters him- 
self that any system is a preventative is simply fooling himself and 
flirting with or courting disaster. Shortages are occurring every day 
right under the eyes of auditors and examiners and in spite of the best 
systems that have ever been devised. The latest illustration is afforded 
by the recent shortage of over $50,000 in one large New York bank, 
where the system is perhaps as nearly perfect as has yet been devised, 
and where there are audits quarterly or oftener. Good systems are a 
help, and they are necessary in order to enable an employer to get 
insurance or to get it at a reasonable rate; but to assume that any 
system can prevent defalcations is demonstrated practically every day 
in the year to be false. 


REPUTABLE CoMpaANIES Pay Losses PROMPTLY 

An agent is often met by the statement that even if a loss occurs 
the company will not pay, but will dispute the claim and try to avoid 
liability on grounds that would be considered by the average man as 
“technical” and unfair. Whatever may have been the practice of some 
of the companies in the past, there is now every reason to believe that 
the existing companies, or most of them at any rate, do in fact promptly 
pay the just claims against them. This is certainly true of the largest 
and best companies, and is believed to be true of all except a very few, 
which will soon go the way that the other mismanaged companies have 
gone. 

In the development of surety business many novel and difficult ques- 
tions of law naturally presented themselves. Forms of bonds that were 
thought to be comprehensive and clear were found after a loss to be 
ambiguous, or it was found that the point in question was not ex- 
pressly covered. Then, again, the business being new, the companies. 
in feeling their. wav, surrounded themselves and their undertakings with 
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many safeguards and restrictions which were thought necessary to the 
safe conduct of the business. It was inevitable that there should be 
disputes between employer and surety as to the interpretation of some 
of these provisions. In many cases the employers felt that they had 
paid for indemnity against loss on account of a defaulting employee, 
and having sustained a loss they should be paid. The company answered 
that it was not covered by the bond, or that the employer had not com- 
plied with the conditions upon which the bond was written. The same, 
or similar, conditions existed when fire, marine and the older forms 
of insurance were first established. Marine insurance in particular was 
the subject of much litigation. In later years the meaning of the 
different forms of fidelity bonds has been established by the courts, and 
is no longer open to dispute. And one who has observed the progress 
of the-surety business will have noted a distinct change on the part of 
the surety companies. Their attitude toward claimants compares 
favorably with the attitude of the fire and marine insurance companies. 
Instead of disputing claims the companies now vie with each other 
in an effort to see which can make the promptest settlements, and it may 
safely be said that if an employer takes a bond from one of the well- 
established and well-recognized companies le need have no fear of not 
receiving prompt payment of any just claim. This does not mean that 
disputes will never arise, but it does mean that there will be very few 
of them and that they will be based on substantial grounds. 


Morat Errect or Finetiry Bonps Upon EMpLoyers 

So much for the actuai indemnification against possible loss, but 
fidelity bonds have advantages over and beyond the actual indemnifica- 
tion. In the first place, there is the moral effect upon the employee. 
Surety companies have acquired, during the twenty-five or more vears 
of their existence, a wholesome reputation for relentless pursuit and 
prosecution of defaulters, and this knowledge no doubt lessens the 
number of defaults among bonded employees. Many instances could 
he cited where the companies have, at an enormous expense, run de- 
faulters to earth and caused them to be prosecuted, where, if the de- 
faulter had not been bonded, he would have escaped; but the fact is 
well known and need not be demonstrated by examples. The fact is 


Thursday 


that many employers, recognizing this condition and being engaged in a 
business where the hazard is great and where a bond can be obtained, 
if at all, only at a high rate, have adopted the practice of causing the 
employees to make application and have the bond issued, and then in 
consideration of rebating by the company of nearly all of the premium, 
give the surety company a full release; the form being gone through 
with merely for its effect upon the employees. 


OTHER BENEFITS FROM FIDELITY BoNnps 

In the second place the employer is relieved of the often embarrassing 
duty of prosecuting a defaulting employee. In many cases there are 
business and personal reasons why an employer does not wish to appear 
as a prosecutor, and in such cases it is a great help to be able to shift 
this burden to the surety company. And, finally, the careful investiga- 
tion made by surety companies of the record of all applicants often 
operates not only to eliminate employees who are probably dishonest, 
but also those who are undesirable as employees and yet who would he 
retained but for the investigation by the surety company. A case is 
recalled where a confidential investigation disclosed that an employee 
holding an important position as agent or branch manager was “one 
of the smoothest articles” in the vicinity; that “he would swindle his 
own father’; that he was accused of “doctoring” his books, of giving 
his associates misleading information regarding the profits of the 
business, of not paying his bills and of not paying accounts to his 
employer who had sent him goods on consignment; yet when the bond 
was canceled the employers replied that they considered him one of 
their best men, and were very anxious to retain him in their service! 

The investigation tends to eliminate altogether the dishonest and 
undesirable employees, so that not only is the employer sure of. in- 
demnification up to the amount of the bond, but the probability of a 
default in excess of the amount of the bond—indeed the probability of 
any default—is reduced. 

It is hoped that these suggestions will open to agents of surety com- 
panies lines of thought which will enable them to persuade employers 
to take fidelity bonds on their employees. It is a fruitful field in which 
to work, and if properly cultivated will produce splendid results. 





Federation Starts Educational Campaign 

Under the direction of the executive .com- 
mittee, John A. Eckert, chairman, the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York has in- 
augurated a financial campaign for the pur- 
pose of creating a fund to defray the neces- 
sary and legitimate expenses needed to extend 


its membership and render the federation’s sioner of that Department administer the law, 
services to the public and its membership Minus the expense of 
more efficient. Sustained effort is required to Mr. Terrell, however, wants to abolish several 
educate its members and the public regarding other commissions and boards which he claims 
State insurance, which furnishes inferior pro- are not needed and which he declares are cost- 
tection to the policyholders whil® adding to the ing the people of Texas not less than $1,000,000 


burden of the taxpayer. a year. 
The annual dues are one dollar, which in- 
cludes the subscription of fifty cents to the 


for its purpose the wiping out of the State In- 
dustrial Accident Board. 
mean to wipe out the law creating this board, 
but firmly believes the board unnecessary. He 
would have the administration of the Employers 
Liability Act placed under the Department of 
Insurance and Banking 


maintaining a_ board. 





are classified and supplemented by such annota- 
tions of authorities as are available. 

Part II is devoted to the subject of compensa- 
tion and liability insurance. 

Part III contains the workmen’s compensation 
law as amended, including all amendments 
made by the legislature of 1916. It is anno- 
tated with all decisions of the courts under 
and let the Commis- the New York act and with decisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission and its 
successor, the State Industrial Commission. 

The appendix contains the employers’ lia- 
bility act of New York State, the elective com- 
pensation law, and the provisions of the State 
constitution affecting the liability of the em- 
ployers and the rights of employees, together 
with the federal employer’s liability act. 

The distinctions between the different forms 
of employers’ liability are based, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the law in New York State. They 
apply to the subject generally, however, and es- 


The author does not 


Federation News, a monthly periodical issued Employers Liability, Workmen’s Compen- pecially to those States having compensation 


by the National Council for the information of 


regarding the activities of the federations in 
the various States. To successfully carry on 
the work, prominent men engaged in the insur- 


sation and Liability Insurance”’ 

the membership throughout the United States, In a recent issue of Case and Comment, a 
well-known lawyers’ magazine, appeared the fol- 
lowing review of the book entitled ‘‘Employers’ 
Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and Lia- 
ance business have been asked to subscribe bility Insurance,” written by Jeremiah F. Con- 


devoted to State insurance applies to all States 
where the State insurance fund is created to 
operate in competition with other forms of in- 
surance, except in so far as the wording of the 
statutes may be different. The annotations to 
the compensation law cover a wide field. The 
cases passed upon by the courts include those 


statutes similar to the New York act. The part, 





ten dollars to an annual sustaining fund, which 
amount includes the dues and subscription fee. 
Applications may be made to Stanley L. Otis, 
executive secretary, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
It is expected that this campaign will result in 
a sufficient fund being raised to properly carry 
on the important work of the New York Fed- 
eration. 
Would Eliminate Industrial Board 

\ bill has been introduced in the lower house 
of the Texas Legislature by Representative 
George B. Terrell of Cherokee county, having 


nor: 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of the State 
of New York (Chapter 67 of the Consolidated 
Laws, as enacted by Chapter 816 of the Laws of 
1913, and re-enacted by Chapter 41 of the Laws 
of 1914, with amendments) made a radical change 
in relation to the liability of employers for dam- 
ages because of accidental injuries. The result 
has led to much confusion between injuries 
which are compensatable and injuries which may 
be made the basis of damage suits. 

This work is intended to relieve this con- 
fusion. In Part I the compensation act is ex- 
plained, and cases of dual liability and optional 
remedies, as well as cases which are not cov- 
ered in any manner by the compensation law, 


in which no opinions were written. 

This work will be found useful by lawyers and 
in every insurance office where workmen’s com- 
pensation is written, and will also prove of in- 
terest to employers whose workmen come under 
the terms of the act in whole or in part. 

This valuable book is published by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York, and sells at $5 per 


copy. 


To Amend Texas Compensation Act 

Amendments to the Texas Employers’ Liability 
Law are to be offered by the State Industrial 
Aecident Board, which will give the board more 
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scope With insurance companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance in the settle- 
ment of claims. The board claims that its 
powers are at present inadequate. Several con- 
ferences have been held during the past two 
weeks of the various interests concerned. The 
labor interests were heard, then the members 
of the Texas Employers Insurance Association, 
then followed the representatives of the in- 
surance companies writing workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. The board wanted to hear 
from all sides and endeavor to adjust the dif- 
ferences that may exist before presenting the 
amendments to the legislature. In this the 
board has apparently succeeded, although there 
may be opposition to the amendments when 
they come up for consideration on the floor. 
The constitutionality of this law is still in the 
balance, the United States Supreme Court hay- 
ing granted a writ of error in a case from Waco 
which involves the life of the act. 


Pennsylvania Compensation Results 
Speaking before the Philadelphia Safety Coun- 
cil, Henry A. Mackey, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Workmens Compensation Board, re- 
viwed the result of the first year of the law’s 
operation. He said, in part: 


Our bureau of statistics has reported 255,722 
persons injured in or about industrial estab- 
lishments during the last year. During that 
time 2587 employees were killed in the course of 
their employment. A complete year of com- 
pensation is to be counted from January 15, 1916, 
to January 15, 1917, in view of the fact that the 
first two weeks of the year 1916 were a period 
of medication and did not carry compensation. 
During that period there had been received and 
approved by the board agreements or awards 
covering compensation to the number of 58,189. 
During the same time there was paid for dis- 
ability the sum of $1,555,399.48, or an average 
of $23.39 for each case. 

From January 15, 1916, until January 14, 1917, 
1308 agreements covering death claims were ap- 
proved by our board. These agreements pro- 
vide for the ultimate payment of $3,122,450.85 to 
the dependents, or an average of $2,387.19 for 
each case. Compare this situation with that 
which existed previously. Just as many men 
were injured in industry then as now. BHighty- 
eight per cent, however, were thrown out of 
court because of the common law defenses, and 
of the remaining twelve, five were lost before 
juries, so that only seven men out of every 100 
received any slight compensation for injuries. 





Acquisition Cost to Be Discussed 

One of the topics to be discussed at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference will be how to minimize 
the expense of getting industrial health and 
accident business on the books. President For- 
rest of the conference has appointed a com- 
mittee on acquisition cost, which is investigat- 
ing the subject and will submit its finding at 
the meeting next month. The committee is 
made up of C. H. Boyer, manager of the casualty 
department of the National Life of the United 
States of America, chairman; Frederick Rich- 
ardson, United States manager General Acci- 
dent; R. P. Shorts, vice-president Massachu- 
setts Bonding; D. M. Baker, vice-president 
Pacific Mutual Life, and W. W. Powell, manager 
of the industrial accident department of the 
Southern Surety. 


I very much appreciate the information I get from 
lire Spectaror from time to time and I avail myself 
of its usefulness a great many times throughout the 
\ as I am a great believer in so many things 
you publish, as you seem to get at the seat of 
in so many cases.—F. L, Ebey, agency director, 
IN is Central Indemnity Company. 
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COMPENSATION RATES 


Companies Begin Work of Reconstructing 
Basic Premiums 


STATISTICAL COMMITTEE NAMED 


Continuous Sessions Will Be Held—Preliminary 
Work Accomplished 

All matters in compensation insurance have 
become secondary to the reconstruction of basic 
pure premiums now well under way. A statis- 
tical and actuarial committee representing every 
kind of insurance carrier has been named for 
the purpose of solving the important problem 
now confronting the companies. The seven 
members of this committee are: Claude E. 
Seattergood, assistant secretary Fidelity and 
Casualty of New York; Benedict D. Flynn, as- 
sistant secretary, Travelers of Hartford; A. H. 
Mowbray, secretary Massachusetts Employees 
Insurance Association; Actuary Black of the 
American Mutual Liability of Boston; James H. 
Woodward, actuary New York State Industrial 
Commission; George D. Moore, statistician of 
the Royal Indemnity, and Actuary Coggeswell 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
who is chairman. 

The general committee in eharge of the work 
of rate revision is headed by Harwood E. 
Ryan, associate actuary of the New York In- 
surance Department, in charge of workmen’s 
compensation as chairman. There are fifteen 
members of this committee, representing all 
kinds of insurance carriers, divided as follows: 
Stock companies, Travelers of Hartford; Fidel- 
ity and Casualty of New York; Employers Lia- 
bility of London; Maryland Casualty of Balti- 
more; and the Globe Indemnity of New York; 
Mutual companies, American Muttial Liability 
of Boston; Employers Mutual Liability of New 
York; Utica Mutual of Utica and the Millers 
Mutual of Chicago; New York State Insurance 
Fund. 

It was voted by the committee to hold con- 
tinuous sessions, except Saturdays, until the 
work is completed. The first work to be done 
is to place all rates on the same level. This is 
to be accomplished by means of a reducing fac- 
tor, which will be applied to each State. From 
the experience already at hand, representing 
operations in twelve important States, produc- 
ing a payroll exposure of something more than 
four and one-half billions of dollars, the com- 
mittee will reconstruct the basic pure pre- 
miums for all hazards. 

In the case of New York State the basic pure 
premiums obtained by the committee will be 
examined and tested by the compensation In- 
spection Rating Board and then submitted to 
the State Insurance Department for approval. 

By the scientific method in which the com- 
mittee is going at the work it is believe that 
reasonable and non-discriminating rates will be 


produced. 


Higher Commissions to Meet Living Cost 

Inasmuch as the man earning his living on a 
commission basis is confronted with the same 
problem of increased living expense as the 
salaried man, the National Surety of New York 
has offered lump-sum bonuses to its salaried 
managers and commission general agents who 
have the largest number of sub-agents in pro- 
portion to the number of towns in their re- 
spective territories, with a population of 1000 
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or more. A bonus is also offered to the general 
agent who appoints, during 1917, the largest 
number of sub-agents in towns of 1000 popula- 
tion or more in proportion to the number of 
towns of the required size in his territory in 
which there were no agents as of December 
31, 1916. 

Special bonuses are also offered to agents who 
write and pay for the largest amount of busi- 
ness in their respective classes, graded accord- 
ing to size of cities. 


Compensation Law Planned for Missouri 
The Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Con- 
ference has drafted tentative workmen’s com- 
pensation and mutual insurance bills. The 
bills stipulate that employers and employees 
are presumed to have accepted the law, unless 
notice of rejection is filed. The employer is 
held responsible irrespective of negligence, 
with the exception of intoxication of an em- 
ployee. The enforcement of the law will be 
with a commission, to be created by the Gover- 
nor, with the approval of tne Senate. It will 
consist of three members to serve six years. 
The mutual insurance bi}] provides for the for- 
mation of mutual companies by employers. 

The compensation features are as follws: 

For temporary total disability, 60 per cent of 
average weekly earnings for not more than 100 
weeks, not less than $7 nor more than $15 a 
week. 

For temporary total disability, 60 per cent of 
of loss in wages for not more than 100 weeks, 
not more than $15 a week. 

If temporary disability continues longer than 
100 weeks, permanent compensation may be 
awarded. 

For permanent partial disability, 60 per cent 
of average weekly earnings, not less than $7 
nor more than $15 a week, to be determined as 
follows: Multiply 400 weeks by the percentage 
of disability and to the result add one week for 
each whole one-fifth of one per cent of dis- 
ability in excess of 60 per cent. The percentage 
of disability will be determined by the commis- 
sion, which will publish a schedule. 

For permanent total disability, two-thirds of 
average weekly earnings during continuance of 
disability for life, not less than $7 nor more 
than $15. 

Where there has been a previous disability, 
the percentage will figure in the net compensa- 
tion. 

In case of death the funeral expenses shall be 
paid, and also to total dependents 60 per cent 
of average weekly earnings for five years, less 
the number of weeks during which compensa- 
tion previously was. paid. Provisions also 
specify payments to partial dependents. 


**Accidental Means” 

An instructive book for managers of accident 
insurance companies as well as for lawyers who 
have to do with personal accident insurance 
claims has been prepared by Martin P. Cor- 
nelius of Chicago, who is assistant general at- 
torney for the Continental Casualty Company 
of that city. ‘‘Accidental Means,” a brief on the 
insuring clause of personal accident policies, 
cannot fail to interest all connected with the 
growing branch of personal accident insurance. 
The work, which is published by C. C. Hines 
Sons Company, reviews practically all of the re- 
ported decisions in the United States bearing 
upon the interpretation of the insuring clause, 
and therefore explains the principles of the law 
by which the accident insurance business is 
governed to-day. Mr. Cornelius has performed 
a most commendable piece of work. ‘“Acci- 
dental Means” sells at $3.12 per copy delivered, 
and may be ordered through The Spectator 
Company, New York. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Address by Frederick L. Hoffman before 
National Civic Federation 


“ARTIFICIAL AND UN-AMERICAN ” 


Medical Science Would Deteriorate Under 
Proposed System—The Logical Course 


Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, in an 
address before the seventeenth annual meeting 
of the National Civic Federation at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on January 22, severely con- 
demned the plan of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation for providing compulsory 
health insurance for wage-earners. Mr. Hoff- 
man said, in part: 


The entire agitation is artificial, ill-advised and 
thoroughly un-American. It is wholly unnecessary be- 
cause the overwhelming majority of American wage- 
earners are fully able to provide for reasonable inedi- 
cal attendance and the cost of sickness in their own 
way and at their own cost. Compulsory health in- 
surance substitutes coercion for voluntary thrift and 
imposes a direct tax on all wages, which may reach 
possibly as much as five per cent. The arguments 
brought forward in the brief of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation are irrelevant and grossly 
misleading. The arguments are based upon the con- 
ception that the majority of American wage-earners are 
so near to the poverty line as to require a subsidized 
form of poor relief under the disguised name of com- 
pulsory health insurance. Such legislation is wholly 
unnecessary, because the health conditions of the 
United States are better than those of any other large 
industrial country of the world. During 1915 the 
death rate of the United States was the lowest on 
record since the commencement of Federal registra- 
tion. Truly enormous progress has been made in the 
sanitary condition of large cities, and during 1916, re- 
garuless of an extensive epidemic of infantile paralysis, 
the death rate of the city of New York was the lowest 
on record. The death rate is, broadly speaking, the 
equivalent of the prevailing amount of serious illness. 


CONDITION OF AMERICAN WAGE-EARNER 

The social and economic condition of American 
wage-earners is unquestionably superior to that of any 
other country in the world. American wage- workers, 
because of higher wages, are not under the economic 
necessity of subserviency to an undemocratic system or 
method of compulsory health insurance. Sickness in 
this country is not, by any means, of the economic im- 
portance to which it attains among the labor element 
of European countries. American wage-workers also 
have a wide range of personal credit, which permits of 
deterred payments in the event of serious sickness, for 
family support, as well as for the payment on account 
of medical attendance. Much more is to be gained 
by efforts in the direction of higher wages and shorter 
hours than by the establishment of compulsory health 
insurance. Accepting the estimate of $800,000,000 as 
the annual economic loss on account of serious sick- 
ness among American wage-earners, it requires a wage 
increase of less than ten cents a day to more than equal 
this amount. The normal rate of sickness among 
American wage-workers and their dependents does nor 
exceed three per cent, and it is probably less than two 
per cent when allowance is made for industrial acci- 
dents, which are compensated for under workmen’s 
compensation law. American wage-workers and their 
dependents have no difficulty in securing qualified 
medical attendance, and the claim made that a vast 
amount of charity and relief is on account of illness 
concerns chiefly that element of the population which 
is always near to, or below, the poverty line, and 
which would not derive any substantial benefit from 
compulsory health insurance. 


EFFECTS OF PROPOSED LAW 

It is extremely significant that this movement, which 
primarily concerns wage-earners and their dependents, 
should be ne? opposed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. he demand for compulsory health in- 
surance ocean has not come from representatives 
of labor—whether organized or not—but chiefly from 
those who are not the representatives of wage-earners’ 
interests. Most of the arguments are in the nature of 
socialistic fallacies, and it has well been said in the 
official year book of the Socialist party that ‘“‘Whether 
health insurance is to become a real force for the 
betterment of the conditions of the wage-worker’s life 
or whether it is to remain, like the American com- 
pensation legislation, a mere sop to the wage-worker, 
will largely depend upon the activity of the socialistic 
movement.” Compulsory health insurance is but the 
initial step toward the anticipated realization of a vast 
programme of socialistic changes, which means the re- 
placement of private enterprise by governmental 
activity. It is argued that enormous benefits will re- 
sult from such legislation, both in the direction of 
pecuniary advantages to wage-earners, and improve- 
ments in health and longevity. These results are to 
be obtained through a truly colossal bureaucratic ma- 


chinery and what would be the equivalent of a State 
medical service. A vast system of espionage would 
come into existence whereby the doctors would super- 
vise one another, the State would supervise the pa- 
tients and the doctors, and endless confusion would 
result. The practice of medicine would become 
standardized to an intolerable degree of inferiority. 
The so-called choice of a doctor would soon, as a 
matter of cost, give way to compulsory medical at- 
tendance. ‘The responsibility of health departments 
would be impaired by a contusion of functions. The 
alleged improvement in health would not materialize. 
It is wholly untrue that the sanitary progress of Ger- 
many is directly attributable to social insurance. 
Greater progress, as measured by a diminishing death 
rate from all causes, and from all the preventable 
diseases, has taken place in the United States during 
the same period of time. There has been a greater re- 
duction, particularly in the tuberculosis death rate, in 
this country than in Germany, regardless of the enor- 
mous governmental machinery serving social insurance 
purposes. The medical profession, both in Germany 
and England, has been demoralized, and a large 
amount of time which should be given to the considera- 
tion of proper medical questions and problems is now 
being devoted to interminable disputes as to rights 
and privileges, and duties and penalties, under the in- 
surance acts. Week after week the British Medical 
Journal gives publicity to the facts of confusion and 
conflict of professional interests in British medical 
practice. There has not been any real health progress 
in England during the last three years, or since the 
national health insurance act came into operation, nor 
has there been a measurable degree of intelligent co- 
operation with the national or local health administra- 
tion. The marvelous sanitary progress of England 
during the last thirty years was secured without com- 
pulsory health insurance, just as this has been the case 
in the United States, Canada and Australia. 


OBJECT OF THE MOVEMENT 

The main object of compulsory health insurance is 
to establish an enormous bureaucratic machinery and 
bring about a further regularization, supervision and 
control of wage-workers and their dependents. The 
cost, which is alleged to be small, will be large, but its 
incidence will be so distributed that it will be diff- 
cult to prove the additional economic burdens, which 
will fall heavily upon wage-earners and their de- 
pendents. The alleged benefits in medical practice will 
not be realized any more in this country than they 
have been realized in countries where social insurance 
has been established and been in operation for many 
years. There has been no greater progress in medi- 
cine as a healing art in Germany than in this coun- 
try. The apportionment of cost of forty per cent to 
industry and twenty per cent to the general taxpayer 
makes compulsory health insurance merely a poor-law 
measure under another name. There is no evidence 
whatever that industry is responsible for forty per 
cent of the illness among wage-workers and their de- 
pendents, and if not, the compulsory health insurance 
system confers benefits for which no equivalent return 
has been made. ‘There are reasons for believing that 
the share of the community for general sickness is 
much more than twenty per cent, but improvements in 
the direction of better health are easily realized under 
an aroused public consciousness of what requires to 
he done, 


VALUE OF EXISTING INSTITUTIONS 


It is alleged that existing voluntary institutions 
serving social insurance purposes are insufficient and 
cannot be expected to provide adequately for wage- 
earners’ needs. As a matter of fact, a truly enor- 
mous number of such institutions are rendering a con 
spicuous and most useful social service in so far as 
the necessity for such a service has been realized. 
Among the trade unions, the International Cigar 
Makers Union has disbursed more than four million 
dollars 1n sick benefits since organization, aside from 
more than four and a quarter million dollars paid on 
account of payments at death. An astonishing num- 
ber of established benefit funds and sick benefit so- 
cieties have been organized all over the country, by 
means of which wage-workers and their dependents are 
providing for the cost of illness and pecuniary support 
during sickness, in their own way and at their own 
cost. Group insurance has come into existence, under 
which untold millions of dollars of voluntary insurance 
is being provided for through the liberality and far- 
sightedness of employers for the benefit of employees. 
The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has pub- 
lished a list. of over four, hundred superannuation 
funds maintained in connection with American indus- 
tries, which is admittedly incomplete. All of the va- 
rious forms of voluntary sickness and life insurance 
are making progress and developing into methods and 
means by which the social value of insurance may be 
further improved and made still more universal than 
is the case at’ the present time. Of industrial policies 
alone there are more than thirty-five millions in force 
at the present time, providing more than four and a 
half billions of insurance protection in the event of 
death or at maturity. In addition, the industrial com- 
panies have developed an enormous ordinary business, 
including nearly 3,000,000 policies, insuring more than 
three billion dollars, of which approximately two- 
thirds is on the lives of wage-workers of America and 
Canada. If the trade unions have heretofore made 
only limited progress in the direction of voluntary sick- 
ness insurance it is because they have clearly realized 
it to be more to the advantage of American wage-earn- 
ers than the struggle should be for higher wages and 
shorter hours. They also, however, have made a de- 
termined struggle for better labor conditions and the 
better enforcement of labor laws. By an improvement 
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in the social condition of labor and the health condi- 
tions of the community a large amount of prevailing 
sickness can be made unnecessary, as best illustrated 
by the remarkable reduction in the mortality from 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, malarial fever, industrial 
aceidents, and practically all the acute infectious 
diseases of infancy. 
CAUSES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

kurther progress in this direction will be of far 
greater benefit to American wage-workers than the 
establishment of compulsory health insurance, which 
will leave matters much as they are at present. Ly the 
more rational development of labor laws and their more 
rigid enforcement further measurable progress can 
be achieved in the health of wage-workers, who now 
suffer more or less from occupational diseases because 
of indifierence and neglect on the part of the con- 
stituted authorities. Compensation for occupational and 
industrial diseases is demanded by the highest consid- 
erations of public welfare, and is easily provided for 
in contormity to the principles of the Massachusetts 
workmen’s compensation act. By concentrating effort 
upon these measures of social and economic reform 
much greater benefits can be realized by American 
wage-workers and their dependents than by the estab 
lishment of a bureaucratic, burdensome and coercive 
system of compulsory hez alth insurance. It is there. 
fore decidedly to the interests of the American people 
that the propaganda for compulsory health insurance 
should be intelligently and persistently opposed as un- 
American because of the vicious class distinction, as 
uncalled for by the social or economic necessities of 
our wage-earning population, as needless because of 
our satisfactory health conditions, and as contrary to 
public policy because of the resulting discouragement 
of any and every form of voluntary thrift. To those 
who are responsible for this ill-advised propaganda it 
may well be said, in the words of the late Mr. Lecky, 
that “How few wha share the prevailing tendency to 
deal with every evil that appears in society by coercive 
legislation adequately realize the danger of weakening 
the robust, self-reliant, resourceful habits on which the 
happiness of society so largely depends, and at the 
same time by multiplying the functions and therefore 
increasing the expenses of government, throwing new 
and crushing burdens on struggling industry!” and, in 
the words of the same learned student of social and 
economic forces making for human progress or decay, 
“Injudicious charities, or an extravagant and too in- 
dulgent poor-law administration, inevitably discourage 
industry and thrift, and usually increase the poverty 
they were intended to cure.” Compulsory or coercive 
health insurance is no more and no less than a skill- 
fully disguised form of poor relief, which is certain in 
the end to prove productive of a vast amount of harm 
to wage-earners and their de pendent under the lure 
of the belief that their interests are being served in a 
direction in which voluntary effort is fully sufficient 
to achieve the end desired in due course of time. 


A Window Cleaners’ Mutual 


A charter was recently granted to the 
Window Cleaners Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, New York city, to organize as a mutual 
workmen’s compensation company. The com- 
pany was organized to meet the requirements 
of the compensation law. The stock companies 
having in the past shunned taking window 
cleaners as a risk, it became necessary for the 
employers to organize a mutual, company to 
comply with the law. 

The plan is to assess each member who sub- 
scribes $10, with the provision of further as- 
sessments if necessary. The assessment, based 
on the rate approved by the State fund, is $17. 
While the company has not yet been licensed, 
Louis D. Felix, the attorney for the company, 
states that it anticipates writing business very 








soon. 


Want Federation in Massachusetts 

A large number of agents representing every 
phase of the insurance business assembled in 
Faneuil Hall last Friday to hear Mark T. Mec- 
Kee and W. G. Curtis, respectively, secretary 
and treasurer of the National Council of 
Insurance Federations. Both outlined the ad- 
vantages which would accrue from the forma- 
tion of a Massachusetts State Federation and 
urged that, inasmuch as forty-one States had 
already found the movement of great protective 
value, that Massachusetts should fall into line. 
They were accorded a most attentive hearing. 
and at the conclusion of their remarks a com- 
mittee was appointed from the floor to report 
at a later meeting. This committee consisted 
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of: Charles F. Wilson, Fitchburg, chairman of 
the meeting. Fred Pierce, president Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Metropolitan district; F. A. 
Dewick, president Boston Board Fire Under- 
writers; Stephen E. Barton, president, and Ed- 
ward M. Peters, secretary, Massachusets Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers; Theodore H. Ray- 
mond, president Massachusetts Association; 
Alfred H. Nash, president Insurance Society of 
Massachusetts; Leon F. Foss, president Boston 
Life Underwriters Association; Edward J. 
O’Neill, president Massachusetts Association of 
Casualty and Surety Heber Bishop, 
president Health and Accident Underwriters of 
Massachusetts; Arthur M. Willis, 
Fraternal Societies; Raymond P. Delano, presi- 
dent Suburban District Agents Association; 
Harry E. Moore, chairman committee on ar- 


Agents; 


president 


rangements; James H. Carney, chairman pro- 
gramme committee. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, Md. 

Nearly two and one-half million dollars rep- 
resent the increase in the net premiums writ- 
ten by the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore, Md., in the year 
1916. In the previous year a gain of over one 
million dollars had been recorded, but, as will 
be readily seen, the progress made last year was 
much greater. An increase of over $3,700,000 
was made in assets, held so that there is fmow 
nearly fourteen million dollars in the posses- 
sion of the company. Financially, therefore, 
it is in an exceptionally strong position, while 
its growth in premiums written gives evidence 
of the prosperity in business it is experiencing. 

The twenty-first annual statement shows that 
the net premiums written in 1916 amounted to 
$10,628,348, which sum is almost double that of 
only four years ago. Receipts from other 
sources, including interest on investments, 
rents, ete., brought the total income up to 
$10,968,700. The losses paid during the year are 
shown as $3,794,072, while the total expenses, in- 
After 
providing for the disbursements above named, 


cluding commissions, were $4,879,551. 


there was an excess of income over disburse- 
ments of $2,295,076. A satisfactory outcome of 
the year’s transactions was a further reduc- 
tion in both the loss and expense ratios. The 
former showed a reduction of 2.4 per cent to 
39 per cent, as compared with 41.4 per cent in 
1915, while the expense rates decreased 1.7 per 
cent, being only 41.8 per cent. These figures 
indicate a high degree of sound underwriting 
management. 

The net income of the company, after pro- 


Ss 


viding for all losses, expenses and taxes, 
shown as $2,414,448, which was distributed to 
reserves and surplus as follows: $1,169,767 to 
premium reserve, $780,102 to loss reserves and 
$92,195 to other reserve funds. Stockholders 
were paid $240,000 in dividends during the year, 
and there was added to the surplus $132,383 in 
addition to the $500,000 contributed by stock- 
holders in connection with the million-dollar in- 
crease in captal made during 1916. 

Total assets now reported by the company 
amount to $13,891,908, including nearly nine 
million dollars of the highest grade of stocks 
and bonds. The liabilities include a premium 
reserve of $4,832,491, a claim reserve of $3,058,- 
870, while all other liabilities amount to $768,- 
613. The total surplus on policyholders’ ac- 
count is therefore $5,232,434, including the paid- 
in capital of $3,000,000. In connection with the 
reserves it may be pointed out that for work- 
men’s compensation claims the company has put 
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aside about $400,000 in excess of the reserves 
required by the laws of New York, Massachu 
setts, Maryland and other States, while all other 
reserves are fully up to the legal requirements. 
All contracts are, therefore, well protected by 
ample funds and policyholders may feel as- 
sured that their interests are in good hands. 
In twenty-one years the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Company, under the manage- 
ment of President John R. Bland, has pro- 
gressed to a commanding position among the 
strong fidelity and casualty companies of the 
United States, and is in sounder position than 
ever before to carry on its work successfully. 
Its growth is exemplified in the following tabu- 
lation, covering each year since organization: 


Year Premiums Resources 
Syd is was. eterstaas a cua ees $6,672 $281,421 
Lo USER Br rerie Se meer ree 103,199 887,615 








RM as a cite nd sere sada narcdada 1,414,156 
BOS oo ail a 6 ai dlare aidle’ak ae nalale’s 2,188,578 
Durante or ad alalalels avo ela aaa salma 296,198 
BGUR es ccadasenen eden neuwes 2,507,689 
DM ewe wre eek ana ba unease 2,952,868 
BOOS 0 cc ccccccnccccscccese 3,187,671 
BR aa ccd ccasidainie some cewe.s 3,304,805 
UO ARIPIOe Oeiee NO rer Ore ence 2,289,199 3,427,485 
BBO c swine vin alicia cic wastes ane 2,316,031 3,650,055 
Le OPS Cee eee 2,559,668 3,854,268 
RQ rede a tardive arenas 2 4,250,117 
Bei aorcs wa oa Oe eee oe Re 3.) 5,145,730 
RON et eee eee 3,776,144 6,099,675 
iti Drea cee ticerert rarer: 4,738,987 6,867,655 
i LOT CORO 5,444,760 7,481,474 
i: eorrrrrrrrrer reer ee ee 6,295,908 7,909,368 
DEM ie oes oe Ca eee aeae ne 7,128,566 8,911,354 
Utd Oe aCe CeCe 8,154,487 10,178,075 
BON y iow a wake w sce pragsineie ee wena 10,628,348 13,891,908 


Casualty and Surety Club Dinner 
The annual banquet of the Casualty and 
Surety Club of New York will be held on Mon- 
day evening, February 19, at the Hotel McAlpin. 
This year’s plans are such as to make the affair 
surpass all previous efforts. Admitting that 
some of the past performances of this club at its 
annual banquet to have surpassed even the an- 
ticipations of the more than ordinarily imagin- 
ative, there is small doubt that the limit of en- 
tertainment resources has yet been reached. 
Speculation as to what is to be given is almost 

futile. Trust the committee and plan to go. 


Iowa State Live Stock Takes Another 

The Iowa State Live Stock Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines has added another company 
by taking over the Rocky Mountain Live Stock 
Insurance Company of Denver. The Iowa State 
has opened a Denver office to take care of this 
business. It is in charge of James Burns, State 
agent for Colorado and Kansas. Within the past 
year the Iowa State has absorbed, in addition to 
the above, the Northwestern of Des Moines, the 
North Dakota Live Stock and Casualty of Bis- 
marck, and has reinsured the live stock business 
of the Globe of Pierre, S. D. 


Ohio Amendments Offered 

Arrangements have been made for a hearing 
of the initiated bill, intended to prohibit liabil- 
ity companies from writing workmen’s compen- 
saton insurance, before a joint committee of the 
Ohio Legislature this week. 

In connection with this, another bill has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
which, if passed, will double the maximum 
death and total disability benefits now paid from 
the compensation fund. It is said that this 
would also double the premiums paid in many 
lines of employment. No doubt a storm of pro- 
test will follow when employers now paying in- 
to the fund under pressure fully understand the 
import of the measure. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


Summary of Proposed Measure in New 
York State 


SIMILAR TO LABOR ASSOCIATION BILL 


Trade Funds to Collect Premiums and Pay 
Losses—Other Features of Bill 


Senator Mills of New York has introduced in 
the legislature a bill enacting the health in- 
surance law. Benefits are to be paid in cases 
of sickness or accident, or of death or dis- 
ability resulting from sickness or accident, 
except cases in which liability for compensa- 
tion is imposed by the workmen’s compensation 
law, or by any acts of Congress. Sick bene- 
fits are to equal two-thirds of the weekly earn- 
ings of the insured person and begin with the 
fourth day of disability. The cost of insurance 
is to be borne by the employers (two-fifths), by 
the employees (two-fifths), and by the State 
(one-fifth). Contributions by employers and 
employees are varied in case the insured per- 
son earns less than $9 a week. The Health 
Insurance Commission is to divide the State in- 
to districts, no one of which shall contain less 
than 5000 persons subject to compulsory in- 
surance. After hearings, the commission shall 
establish one or more local funds, or one or 
more trade funds in each district. Trade funds 
are to be established on application of em- 
ployers employing 250 employees in the same 
trade, or on the application of 250 employees 
employed in the same trade. No fund shall 
begin business until authorized by the com- 
mission, and after its constitution and _ the 
names and addresses of its board of directors 
shall have been filed with the commission. 
There shall be a committee of each fund, to 
consist of not less than twenty and not more 
than one hundred members, to be elected in 
the manner provided in the constitution, one- 
half by the employer members of the fund and 
one-half by the employee members. The com- 
mittee shall audit the accounts of the fund 
each year and shall pass upon the annual re- 
port and budget of the board of directors. Every 
person subject to insurance shall, without re- 
gard to his physical condition, be an insured 
member of the trade fund of the trade at which 
and in the district in which he is employed; or 
if there be no such fund, of such local fund of 
the district as provided by the regulations of 
the commission. A labor union, a benevolent 
or fraternal society, or an establishment society 
may be created health insurance carriers by the 
commission. Two or more funds or societies 
may combine for the administration of medical 
benefits, subject to approval of the commis- 
sion. The Health Insurance Commission is to 
consist of three commissioners, appointed by 
Their 
terms of office are fixed at six years, and their 


the Governor. One must be a physician. 


salaries at $6500 for the chairman, and $6000 
each for the associate commissioners. The 
commission may appoint a secretary at an an- 
nual salary of $5000, and may also appoint the 
necessary officers and employees, to be taken 
from the competitive class of the classified 


civil service. 


Proposed Legislation in New York 
A bill introduced by Senator Gilchrist of 
Brooklyn in the New York Legislature amends 
Section 100 of the insurance law by providing 
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that investments of funds by life insurance 
corporations shall be based upon a policy of 
title insurance issued by a title guaranty com- 
pany, or upon a certificate of title issued by the 
registrar of the county in which the property 
loaned upon is situated. 

Senator Gilchrist has also introduced a bill 
amending Section 198 of the banking law, which 
requires the capital of every trust company to 
be invested in bonds and mortgages on real 
property to the extent of sixty per cent of the 
value of such property. The amendment pro- 
vides that such loan must be based .upon a 
policy of title insurance issued by a title 
guaranty company, or upon a certificate of 
title issued by the registrar of the county in 
which the property is situated. 

A bill has been introduced by Assemblyman 
Flamman of Kings, by request, inserting in the 
workmen's compensation law a new. section 
(Sec. 35), by directing that the decisions or 
awards of the State Industrial Commission shall 
be final as to all awards not exceeding $44 a 
month, and that no appeal shall be taken. 

Assemblyman McCue of New York city has 
introduced a bill, inserting in the Insurance 
Law a new section (109), providing that on and 
after January 1, 1918, no policy of insurance 
against personal injuries, or against damage 
caused by horses or vehicles drawn by animal 
power, shall be issued unless such policy con- 
tains a provision that the insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy of the person insured shall not release 
the insurance carrier during the life of such 
policy. 

Another bill introduced by Assemblyman Mc- 
Cue amends the Insurance Law (new subdivision 
4 of Section 131), by requiring insurance policy 
to contain the following statement: “That this 
company, or its agents, before the issuance of 
the policy or binder, have interrogated the in- 
sured as to the various disabilities tending to 
invalidate the policy at its inception, and after 
interrogation have agreed to issue the same.” 

A bill introduced by Assemblyman Coffey of 
Westchester inserts in the Insurance Law seven 
new sections (162 to 168, inclusive), authorizing 
the organization of marine protection and in- 
demnity mutual insurance corporations for in- 
suring on the mutual assessment pla in con- 
nection with vessels. This insurance may 
include damages resulting from personal in- 
juries, damages to cargo, damages to other 
vessels, ete. Each such corporation must have 
at least five directors, and shall fix in its by- 
laws the liability of its members for the pay- 
ment of losses and expenses, and the manner 


of assessment. 


Employers Mutual Indemnity of Buffalo 

The New York Insurance Department has 
completed and filed an examination of the Ex- 
change Mutual Indemnity of Buffalo as of June 
30, 1916. The report shows that the company 
had total admitted assets on that date of $88,784, 
against which were liabilities of $53,339, leaving 
a total surplus of $35,446. According to the re- 
port the expenses incurred were 29.85 per cent 
of the premiums earned and the loss ratio on 
workmen’s compensation business was 34.19 per 
cent of the earned premiums. The examiners 
recommended that the company be authorized 
to pay a twenty per cent dividend on premiums 
on policies terminated, from July 1, 1915, to July 
1, 1916, inclusive. The officers are: E. G. Trim- 
ble, president; John H. Brogan, and Lynton T. 
Block, vice-presidents; J. M. Young, secretary, 
and William T. Whitlock, treasurer. 


LIABILITY OF EMPLOYER 


Court of Appeals of New York State 
Renders Important Decision 


COMPENSATION IS SOLE REMEDY 


Comments on the Constitutionality of New York 
Act—Details of Decision 


An important decision regarding the work- 
men’s compensation law of New York has been 
handed down by the Court of Appeals of that 
State in the case of Shanahan vs. the Monarch 
Enginering Company. The importance of this 
decision lies in the fact that prior to the amend- 
ments to the New York Compensation Act in 
1916 there was doubt as to the liability of an 
employer to the next of kin if an employee 
was killed as the result of a working acci- 
dent. In its opinion the court said that the 
workmen’s compensation law makes no pro- 
vision for compensating a decéased workman's 
adult brothers and sisters as his next of kin, 
and no action is maintainable by the next of 
kin against an employer for negligently causing 
the death, the employer being in a class cov- 
ered by the act and having complied with its 
requirements. This decision reversed the action 
of the Supreme Court ot Erie County, which 
held that such an action was an inherent right. 

The court also held that an amendment to the 
State Constitution in 1918, Article I, Section 19, 
gave to the legislature power to enact a work- 
men’s compensation law which should be ‘‘ex- 
clusive of all other rights and remedies for in- 
juries to employees or tor death resulting from 
such injuries’’ The compensation law passed 
pursuant to this amendment of the Constitution 
is now exclusive, and it covers the entire field 
of remedy for death cases (Sections 10, 11, ete.). 


Changes in Provident Life and Accident 


J. B. Cleland has been made manager of the 
railway department of the Provident Life and 
Accident of Chattanooga. He was formerly as- 
sociated with the tna Life as manager of the 
Eastern railway department, in which capacity 
he remained for a number of years. He is well 
qualified to meet the needs of his new position. 

The Provident has promoted H. R. Oliver from 
State manager in Pennsylvania to Eastern man- 
ager, with headquarters at Philadelphia. In 
addition to Pennsylvania, Mr. Oliver will have 
jurisdiction over several other States. 

Authority to operate in Missouri was recently 
granted to the Provident, and plans are now 
under way for entering Louisiana. 

Would Have Federal Investigation 

The Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange has 
introduced a resolution to the Masachusetts 
Legislature which seeks to have Congress asked 
to investigate the necessity and advisability of 
social insurance, contending that this is a prob- 
lem with which all the States are confronted, 
and, being of national scope, should, therefore, 
be settled by the National Government. 


To Promote Interests of Self-Insurers 
Peter Aitken, formerly Commissioner of 
Markets for New York city, is secretary of the 
Workmens Compensation Service Bureau for 
Self-Insurers, Ine., a new corporation, with 
head offices in New York city. The new bureau 
handles the claims of workmen before the State 
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Industrial Commission and is undertaking pyp- 
licity work in the interests of self-insurance 
for workmen’s compensation. Mr. Aitken is the 
most important factor in the concern, directing 
and executing most of the work personally, 


‘Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Liability Insurance,” 
By J. F. Connor 

Connor on Employer's Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation, published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, is being used by the courts as an author- 
ity in the determination of litigation arising 
under the workmen's compensation law. In the 
case Beckman vs. Oelrich & Son, 160 N. Y. Supp., 
791, recently decided by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, Third Department, the 
book is cited as an authority, helding that where 
the claimant is an officer of a corporation he 
may also be considered as an employee entitled 
to the benefits of the compensation act. 

It is also cited as an authority upon the same 
proposition in the case of Bowne vs. S. W, 
Bowne Company, decided by the same Court in 
December, 1916. 

Another case in which the book has been used 
as an authority is Fowler vs. Risedorph Bot- 
tling Company, 161 N. Y. Supp., 535, decided 
by the Appellate Division at the November 
term, 1916, in which the question involved was 
whether cerebral hemorrhage induced by over- 
exertion was an accidental injury. In the 
opinion the Court said: ‘‘An accident has been 
most commonly defined ‘as. an. unlooked-for 
mishap, or an untold event, which has not been 
expected or designed,’’ citing Connor on work- 
men’s compensation, pp. 8, 9. 

The price of this valuable and authoritative 
work is $5 per copy. 


Colorado Branch Bureau Organized 

The Colorado branch of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau has finally 
been organized, with Ralph M. Brann as man- 
ager. The bureau is managed by a governing 
committee, made up: of representatives of the 
compensation companies doing business in the 
State and of the Colorado State Compensation 
Fund. Ag the State Fund is a member of the 
bureau, it is now required to charge the bureau 
rates, while formerly the State Fund _ arbi- 
trarily made a reduction of ten per cent from 
whatever rates the stock companies might 
make. All but three companies doing business 
in the State are members of the bureau, out- 
siders being the Guardian Casualty of Utah, the 
Western Indemnity of Texas, and the Employers 
Indemnity Exchange of Kansas City. It is ex- 
pected that they will become members. 


Bureau of Personal Accident Underwriters 

William Bro Smith, vice-president of the 
Travelers of Hartford, was re-elected chairman 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters at the annual meeting on Tuesday. 

The principal business before the meeting was 
the report of Chairman Bro Smith on the prob- 
lems before the bureau, among which were the 
Missouri suicide law, the Iowa policy situation, 
the work of the statistical and standard manual 
committees. Secretary F. Robertson Jones re- 
ported on the committee work during the year. 

Propesed amendments to the standard pro- 
visions act were discussed and the matter was 
finally referred to a committee composed of Wm. 
Bro Smith of the Travelers; John M. Parker, Jr., 
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of the tna Life, and Manton Maverick, of the 
Continental Casualty of Chicago. At a meeting 
of the governing committee, which preceded the 
general session, the resignations of the New 
England Equitable, the Casualty Company of 
America and the Iowa Business Mens Accident 


were accepted. 


May Enlarge Illinois Industrial Board 

The Illinois Industrial Board, which admin- 
isters the workmen’s compensation law, may be 
enlarged from three to five and take over the 
present powers and duties of the State Board of 
Arbitration. This suggestion was made by Gov- 
ernor Lowden at a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. The industrial 
board is behind with its work, as the law re- 
quires the three members to pass upon all lump- 
sum settlements, and at first there was objec- 
tion to adding new duties. The suggestion that 
the board should be increased to five met this 
objection, as any one of the five can conduct a 
hearing, thus increasing the working capacity 
forty per cent. It is proposed to have two 
men representing the employers, two repre- 
senting the employees and one the general 
public, who will devote their entire time to 
the work It is claimed that the familiarity 
with industrial conditions secured in the regu- 
lav work of the industrial board would be of 
great assistance in the settling of strikes and 


other labor disputes. 


Examinations for Associates 

Examinations for admission to the grade of 
associate of the Casualty Actuarial and Statis- 
tical Society of America will be held May 2 
and 3. Those intending to take the examination 
must file their application in New York before 
March 15. If there are a sufficient number of 
applicants in Chicago and vicinity examiners 
will be sent to this city to hold the examination. 


Ohio’s Workmen’s Compensatior Law 

Governor Frank B. Willis, in his message to 
the Eighty-first General Assembly of Ohio, said: 
“The humane principle of workmen’s compen- 
sation is here to stay. The present law was 
placed on statute books by unselfish, non-parti- 
san effort; it is hoped no amendment will be 
made to the law which will in any way decrease 
the benefits now enjoyed by the working’ men 
under its provisions, and that so soon as the 
state of the insurance fund will admit of it 
the amount to be paid. injured working men or 
their families in case of death or total dis- 
ability shall be inereased.’’ The workmen's 
compensation fund is now stronger than ever 
before in its history, amounting on December 1 
to $4,913,924. Working men are enjoying larger 
benefits under the law at the present moment 
than at any previous period, the amount paid 
to injured workmen during eleven months of 
1916 amounting to $3,128,339. In harmony with 
my former recommendation and in view of the 
strengthened condition of the workmen’s com- 
pensation fund, I recommend that the amount 
to be paid to injured working men in case of 
total disability or to their families in case of 
death be increased from a maximum of $3750 to 
$5000 I further recommend that the law be 
amended to require specifically that the indus- 
trial commission shall proceed at the end of 
every six months’ period to determine what 
the average loss ratio in each of the different 
is, so that one elass of industry may 
not be compelled to make up the deficit caused 
by extra hazard in other classes. 

The law should also be amended to provide 
that, in extraordinary cases, by the unanimous 
approval of the industrial commission the al- 
lowance for medical attention be extended to 
$300. In ordinary cases the allowance for med- 





classes 





ical expenses should remain at $200 limitation; 
but there are cases where the injured cannot 
he made whole on the $200 limitation: in such 
cases private resources or charity should not 
be ended upon to make a well man out of 





the injured. 
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MEDICAL VIEWPOINT 


Compulsory Health Insurance Discussed 
Before New York County Medical 
Society 


W. G. CURTIS ON PROGRAMME 


Professor Irving Fisher and Other Prominent Men 
Speak—Economie Disadvaitages Presented 


William Gates Curtis, who is chairman of 
the educational committee of the Insurance 
Economics Society of America, is busy following 
up the public speeches of prominent advocates 
of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion uniform law for compulsory health insur- 
ance. Mr. Curtis has already engaged in two 
public debates with such men as Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow, secretary of the American Medical 
Association, and John B. Andrews of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation. The de- 
bate with Dr. Rubinow was extemporaneous and 
occurred before the Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce last week. On Monday night of this week 
Mr. Curtis appeared before the Medical Society 
of New York County and presented an elaborate 
denunciation of the plan, giving twenty-one 
economic disadvantages to the proposed plan. 
Briefly, Mr. Curtis said that it would not in 
any way effect a saving, but in reality simply 
indemnify the workman for his loss of wages 
due to sickness. 

Prevention, however, was set up as the proper 
substitute for compulsory inswrance by Mr. 
Curtis. He quoted Dr. Otto Geier of Cincin- 
nati as saying that by proper development of 
systems of disease prevention the average nine 
days annually now lost by workers through 
sickness would be reduced to two days. 

Mr. Curtis listed some economic disad- 
vantages of the proposed measure, chief among 
them being that with the workers rejected on 
account of poor health or advancing years by 
cautious employers who did not want to have to 
pay their share on insurance for poor risks a 
tenth of the working population would be 
thrown permanently out of work. He also de- 
clared that the measure would pauperize labor, 
would discourage thrift, and would be topheavy 
and unworkable. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, president of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
was the first speaker. ‘‘At present the United 
States has the unenviable distinction of being 
the only great industrial nation without com- 
pulsory health insurance,” he said. ‘‘The only 
real argument against it is that it is un-Amer- 
ican because it is compulsory, but that has been 
made against compulsory education, workmen's 
compensation, and other measures. 

‘Indemnification is the essence of the insur- 
ance principle. It spreads the loss of each per- 
son in a group over them all. There would be 
important economies in administration over 
present systems of health insurance, according 
to the experience of foreign countries. More- 
over, it would greatly promote the prevention 
of illness; according to Dr. Zacher, the best 
authority, twelve years have been added to the 
worker’s life span in Germany in the thirty 
vears of health insurance.” 

Dr. Samuel J. Kopetzky, chairman of the com 
mittee on medical economies of the State Med- 
ical Society, analyzed the medical features of 
the bill in detail, and met the claim that it 
would ruin the practice of some doctors with 
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the assertion that many workmen, becoming 
more prosperous, would become good-paying pa- 
tients and friends of their physicians. 

Little good was seen in the measure, how- 
ever, by Dr. Eden V. Delphey, who declared that 
this was “‘the most important question that has 
come before the medical profession since the 
first white man trod the shores of North 
America.” 

The Society adjourned, with the decision to 
postpone further discussion of the question to 
some time before the next meeting. 

Soon after the meeting began a motion by 
Dr. John P. Davin, which reproved the legisla- 
tive committee of the State Medical Society for 
approving the bill before reference had been 
made to the constituent bodies, was adopted by 
a considerable majority, but the arguments 
made for this motion dealt with the action of 
the committee from the standpoint of etiquette, 
and there was no opportunity for a declaration 
of the attitude of the members on the general 
question. 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 

The progress made during 1916 by the Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., was eminently satisfactory to the 
stockholders, and the management is entitled to 
due credit for the capable way in which the 
company has been brought to the front. The 
annual statement shows goodly increases in 
business and resources, so that policyholders 
realize that they are associated with a strong 
organization. 

Last year the premiums written by the Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Company of New- 
ing a gain of $581,166 over the preceding year. 
Assets increased by $763,668 and now amount to 








$2,388,881, while the surplus on policyholders’ 
account is $981,891, including capital of $500,000. 
The company has put aside ample reserves to 
protect its contracts and is giving good service 
and strong protection to all holding its policies. 


Large Executor’s Bond Written 

The American Surety, the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty, the Fidelity and Deposit, and the National 
Surety Company have written a joint and sev- 
eral bond for $3,000,000 for Peter VonFrantzius, 
as executor of the estate of the late Fritz Von- 
Frantzius, the stock broker. The office of the 
American Surety Company is exercising joint 
control with the executor for the benefit of the 
interested surety companies. 


Recover on Large Surety Bonds 
The Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
which recently suffered a severe loss by fire on 
its New Jersey plant, took out $11,000,000 of 
surety bonds in connection with shell contracts 
made with the Russian Government. This ob- 
ligation has now been liquidated, and during 
January the sureties have received full re- 

leases from all liability under the bonds. 


North Dakoia Situation 

The proposed constitutional amendment in 
North Dakota, under which the State can under 
take compulsory hail insurance if approved by 
the voters on referendum, has been referred to 
the Senate judiciary committee. The original 
plan is amended to authorize the legislature to 
divide the State into districts, and to vary the 
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tax rate in each district, in accordance with the 
risk, in order to secure an equitable distribution 
of hazard. 


Takes Some of Prudential’s Risks 
The Transylvania Casualty of Louisville has 
taken over the Kentucky health and accident 
business of the Prudential Casualty Company of 
Indianapolis, with premiums of $12,000 a year. 


Some Startling Figures 


Records of the Bureau of Compensation indi- 
cated 60,000 as the total number of compensated 
accidents in New York State during 1916, or 
over 1000 a week. Based on past experience it 
is safe to distribute these 60,000 cases approx- 
imately as follows: Deaths, 1500; permanent 
total disabilities, 120; permanent partial disabil- 
ities, 6180; temporary disabilities, with loss of 
time over two weeks, 52,200. 

Stating these figures in another way, this re- 
sult is reached: During 1916 (reckoning 300 
working days) there were five employees killed, 
21 permanently crippled or maimed, and 174 
suffered serious temporary injuries every day. 

Exclusive of medical benefits, the aggregate 
amount of compensation paid in New York State 
in 1916, in round figures, was $11,500,000—in- 
cluding $5,000,000 for deaths, nearly $4.500,000 for 
permanent injuries and over $2,090,000 for tem- 
porary injuries. Or, translating again into fig- 
ures per working day. New York State paid 
compensation for accidents in 1916 at the rate 
of nearly $40,000 per dav. 

Of course, this $11,500,000 of compensation 
does not represent the total economic loss to 
New York State from accidents during 1916. 
It would be necessary to add cost of medical 
benefits. administration of the compensation 
law and the wages and medical losses of in- 
iured emplovees which are not covered by com- 
pensation. Estimating these further losses, it 
would appear that the total direct and indirect 
cost of accidents to New York State in the way 
of wage loss, medical expenses and comnensa- 
tion reached $30,000,000 in 1916, or at the rate 
of $100.000 a day. 

Right here it is well to call attention to the 
lesses of life. amount of physical iniury «nd 
maney waste which these figures irdicate. It is 
the obiect of the Industrial Safetv Congress inst 
held under the direction of the State Ind»strial 
Commission and of similar mevements all over 
the country to reduce these losses. 

A suggestive comparison might be made be- 
tween the economic saving which a very moder- 
ate reduction in accidents bv the development 
of safetv work would mean and the cost to the 
State of administering the State Industrial 
Commission. 

For the currert vear the total anvronriastions 
for all the activities of the State tndustrial 
Commission—and safetv work is only %Pe of 
these—amount to $1.139.784. 

If safety work hv the Commission reduced the 
economic loss to New York State by accidents 


only four per cent, that would equal the total 
cost of the Commission. 

If accidents could be reduced by ten per cent 
the saving in compensation, or a total of $11,- 
500,000, would equal the present appropriation 
tor the Commission’s work. 

And ten per cent is a modest estimate. In 
two years eight New York State industries re- 
duced their accidents by from thirty per cent to 
as high as sixty-two per cent. There is another 
industrial concern which, with somewhat longer 
experience in safety work, reduced its accident 
‘ate by seventy-five per cent in four years! 

Surely, in the face of these figures, no one will 
question the value of safety work.—The Bulletin, 
New York State Industrial Commission. 


Casualty Notes 
Walter H. Carr has joined the Detroit branch of- 
fice of the Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland as assist- 
ant manager. Mr, Carr was formerly assistant man- 
ager of Michigan for the American Surety of New 
York. 

—Carl M. Hansen, formerly secretary of the Work- 
mens Compensation Service Bureau, has been made 
chairman of the accident prevention and workmen’s 
compensation committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


The Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago has 
issued a warning regarding automobile locks which 
have not been properly inspected. All locks inspected 
and passed bear the label, Underwriters Laboratories 
Inspected Automobile Lock. 


— J. R. McKinney, formerly assistant manager of 
the Pacific Coast department of the Globe Indemnity, 
has been appointed, as of January 1, manager of the 
bonding department of the Fidelity and Casualty for 
California, with headquarters at San Francisco. 


—The Michigan Bonding Company of Detroit, which 
restricted its operations to the writing of saloon and 
brewery bonds, will lose this class of business when 
rohibition goes into effect May 1, 1918. The direc- 
tors are considering the advisability of entering the 
general bonding business. 


In his biennial report, Insurance Commissioner 
John James of Utah has recommended the appoint- 
ment of a commission to draw up an insurance code, 
the passage of a fire marshal law, an increase of the 
fire commissioner’s salary to $3500, and special laws 
relating to casualty insurance. 

—The American Bonding and Casualty of Sioux 
City, Towa, has been licensed in that State. The com- 
pany will confine its operations to the casualty field 
in Towa at the start and will later enter the field of 
fidelity and surety. It is proposed to ultimately have 
a capital of $500,000 and surplus of like amount. 

The Kansas Central Indemnity Company began 
issuing policies November 13 last and closed the year 
with a pro rata income of $60,000 per annum. It is 
operating only in Kansas at present, but will enter 
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other States this year. The company issues plain ac. 
cident and health policies with all frills eliminated. 


—An examination by the New York State Depart. 
ment of the New York Casualty of Buffalo, as of De. 
cember 31, 1915, shows an excess of liabilities over 
assets of $1675, the liabilities being $4704 and assets 
$3028. The department recommended that the de- 
ficiency be made up within the following six months, 

—The Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board ren- 
dered a decision last week that an employee is not en- 
titled to compensation for injuries resulting from 
horseplay. It also ruled that when an employee is 
prevented by injury from resuming the same kind of 
work the insurance carrier must either pay damages 
or find the employee a new kind of work. 





—Special Agent E. J. Walsh, for the past three 
years attached to the Syracuse branch office of the 
American Surety of New York, has resigned to go 
with the Canadian Surety at Montreal, Quebec. Mr, 
Walsh has been in the service of the American Surety 
for almost fifteen years, having been in the home office 
for a number of years before joining the field force. 

Augustus K. Kirall, general agent of the AEtna 
Life and A&tna Accident and Liability of Hartford, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, has been elected second 
vice-president of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
His personality will be felt as one of the leading influ- 
ences in the future constructive work of that organi- 
zation, which is doing so much for the city of Buffalo, 


—The training school of the Travelers at Hartford 
has turned out four new specials after putting them 
through the eight-weeks’ course required for com- 
pensation men. They are George V, Catuna, of New 
York; A, Miles Herrold, of Boston; Walter C. Eisen- 
berg, of Milwaukee, and John Edward Leene, of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt. All these will return to the States 
from which they came, except Mr. Leene, who is 
scheduled for Detroit. 

-Ten Broeck M. Terhune of Schiff Terhune & Co. 
celebrated his birthday last Saturday in an_ unex- 
pected manner. Some 150 of his friends gathered at 
the Aldine Club, in the Fifth Avenue Building, New 
York, and after initiating him a member of the 
Knights of Momus, gave him a dinner with various 
novel entertainment features. B. P. Holmes, ex-presi- 
dent of the Casualty and Surety Club, led the revels, 
ably assisted by several of Mr. Terhune’s so-called 
friends. 

At a mecting of the compensation commissioners 
of the State of Connecticut, held in Bridgeport last 
Thursday in the office of Commissioner Buckingham, 
some outlines of parts of the report of the year, which 
show large increases over the two previous years in 
the number of accidents, were given out, which are as 
follows: First year, 21,644 accidents; second year, 31,- 
774 accidents; and last year, 46,935 accidents. Num- 
ber of cases -settled between employers and workmen 
were: First year, 4133; second year, 6041; last year, 
9756. The number of hearings held and awards made 
are: First year, 127; second year, 366; last year, 552. 














policyholders. 
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t Pair Scissors 2 Tongue Depressors 

1 Pair Tweezers 3 Rolls Gauze Bandages 
1 Rubber Tourniquet 4 Packages Sterile Gauze 
1 Wire Gauze Splint 6 Safety Pins _ 

1 Medicine Dropper 6 Cotton Applicators 

1 Tube Burn Ointment 
1 Roll Absorbent Cotton monia 





1 Roll Adhesive Plaster 
1 Bottle 3% Alcoholic Iodine 
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Toothache Drops 


1 Bottle Aromatic Spirits Am- 1 Dozen Headache Tablets 16 East 23rd Street 
i 1 


“ Dysentery Tablets 


Casualty and Accident Insurance Agents 


We have designed a new First Aid 
Kit to be used by Automobilists. 


THE AUTOISTS FIRST AID KIT 


(Price Per Kit $3.00) 


Is a new and novel article for the agent to give to his large 
Write us for attractive prices on orders for 
fifty or more with your inscription in gold letters. On such an 
order the price per Kit is reduced to about fifty percent. An 
attractive and useful gift for the holiday season, as well as an 
effective advertisement. Address the 


* Barache Oi FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


New York City 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


Protecting the Interests of the Company Issuing Fidelity 
Bonds 


IMPORTANT FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Surroundings of Individual Employees—Safeguards Against Human 
Weaknesses 
{[FourtH INSTALMENT] 

After an introductory article outlining the scope of the proposed 
series and discussing the nature of the surety business, we discussed 
the subject of fidelity bonds, pointing out the coverage generally given 
and the special coverage in certain cases, including particularly the 
bankers’ ‘blanket bond, the bond to cover culpable negligence, the bond 
covering stock shortage and the new form covering positions rather 
than individuals. We then pointed out some of the reasons why an 
employer should have fidelity insurance, these reasons being not only 
the actual indemnity against the ever-present danger of loss, but the 
indirect advantage of the moral effect upon the employees of being 
bonded and the benefit to the employer from the careful investigation 
made by surety companies. 

This completes the first phase of the problem. We come next 
to the very important matter of protecting the interests of the 
company, that is, of determining when a bond may be issued without 
incurring more than the ordinary or average risk. This, however, is 
not a matter that can in the present state of the development of the 
surety business be stated in definite terms. The nature of the subject 
probably never will admit of this; certainly the experience up to this 
time would not warrant the attempt. All that can here be attempted 
is to point out some of the general principles by which surety men are 
in the habit of determining the acceptability of the business of an 
employer and giving some of the more important applications of those 
principles. No attempt will be made to discuss the question of when 
an individual comes up to the required standard. That is a matter 
exclusively for the underwriters at the home offices and with which 
the agent has little or no concern. It is, however, important for an 
agent to know whether a line of business he is about to solicit is 
desirable as a whole, and if not, what positions are questionable and 
What is the best that can be done to make the business satisfactory 
from an underwriting standpoint. If he has a fairly clear comprehen- 
sion of the principles involved he will be able to apply those principles 
to any particular case and know how to approach an employer and 
will often be able to convert undesirable or questionable business into 


a satisfactory line. 


H1AzArps ‘To Be CoNSsIDERED 
\ssuming the employees of a concern are individually up to the 
required standard, the risk of the surety on the bonds of those em- 
ployees is in direct proportion to the opportunities they will have and 
the temptations and liabilities to which they will be stibject; and each 
position or series of positions should be considered from these three 
standpoints. 


In determining the opportunities, it is proper in the first place to 
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consider the extent of the control which the employee will have over 
the employer’s money. Where the money is to be handled solely by 
the applicant and where he could take it without the knowledge or 
consent of any other person, the opportunity is practically unlimited ; 
and it is lessened to the extent that it is necessary for him to obtain 
the consent or collusion of another or to bring the defalcation to the 
attention of another. Where, for example, one man has exclusive con- 
trol of all funds and personally handles the cash or has such control 
over it that no one else would observe or take note of a defalcation; 
where a man has the right without countersignature to check against 
the employer’s bank account or to draw on the employer; where a man 
is acting as both bookkeeper and cashier so that he could himself 
“doctor” the books and cover up the shortage; where a man is on the 
road having the custody of his employer's goods or collecting or dis- 
bursing his employer's funds—in all these cases the opportunities are 
practically unlimited. Where, on the other hand, all the employees are 
concentrated in one office, or where the number of employees in each 
otfice is sufficient to operate as a check against each other, the opportuni- 
ties are very much less, particularly if the system in the office or 
offices is satisfactory. 

It follows that in the case of home office employees and employees 
in large branches, the opportunities are rather restricted, while in the 
case of consignees, agents, branch managers having only one or two 
clerks, solicitors, collectors, and the like, the opportunity is very great— 
indeed, it is limited only by the amount of money that may come into 
the hands of the employee. 


OPPORTUNITY TO CONCEAL DEFALCATION 

In the second place, it is important to consider the opportunity the 
employee will have to conceal a shortage. A man may have abundant 
opportunity to take his employer's money, but he is not llikey to do so 
if he is certain that the defalcation will be discovered immediately, or 
at the end of a few weeks. Defaulters usually begin by taking small 
amounts; and the knowledge that a default will soon be discovered 
is likely to have the effect of deterring the employee from committing 
any such default. Indeed, the risk on a fidelity bond may be said to 
be in direct proportion to the ability and the opportunity of the employee 
to conceal a default; and the efforts of fidelity underwriters should be 
directed particularly to the devising of ways and means to prevent such 
concealments. 

SoME SUGGESTIONS TO PREVENT CONCEALMENT 

Although it is difficult to lav down general rules which will be 
applicable to different concerns and different lines of business, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made: 

t. In the case of outside men, solicitors, collectors, agents, and 
the like, reports and remittances should be required at least once a 
month. 

2, Inasmuch as one of the most usual methods of concealing a 
shortage is to apply money collected from one man to the account of 
another, it is important that statements be sent direct to customers at 
frequent intervals, certainly once in three months; and statements 
should invariably be sent to all customers whose accounts are overdue. 
Many employers neglect this, and it is an omission which has resulted 
in many defaults, sometimes extending over long periods and amounting 
to large sums. If customers were billed direct, such a shortage would 
be discovered in its early stages. 

3. Another good idea is to have traveling men exchange te rritory. 


This. as a rule, is not practicable in the case of salesmen, but is with 
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collectors and it should be followed, as each collector will then operate 
as a check upon the other. 

4. The same benefit will be derived from exchanging tellers and 
others who receive money in an office. It is, in many cases, quite simple 
for a person to receive money for account of a customer to neglect to 
enter it on the books, and put the money in his pocket, but if he knows 
that the next time the particular customer comes in he will be received 
by another man, who will probably discover the shortage, the employee 
is much more likely to make appropriate entries and put the money 
where it belongs. 

5. There should, of course, be countersignature of all checks and 
drafts, thus requiring collusion between two men to commit a default 
and prevent immediate discovery. 

6. In the case of employees receiving money either in the office 
or on the road, it is very important to arrange for them to give stand- 
ard forms of printed receipts, which should be bound in pads and 
serially numbered. The employer will thus be enabled to check the 
collections ; and customers who are in the habit of receiving numbered 
receipts will not be satisfied with anything else. This scheme is not 
always possible, but is in many cases. 

7. Wherever possible the duties of handling the cash and the keep- 
ing of the books should be divided between at least two men, so that 
one may operate as a check against the other. 

8. Finally, it is exceedingly important that audits be frequently 
made. Every business concern should have its main office and branches 
audited by a certified public accountant at least once a year. This 
practice is now being adopted by all up-to-date concerns and is one 
that the surety companies should more and more insist upon. Where 
a concern has a large number of branches or agents a traveling auditor 
should make the rounds at least once a year. In this connection it is 
of the utmost importance not only that the cash be counted and verified, 
but also that all outstanding accounts be verified. This may be done 
by sending bills direct to the customers. 

Some lines of business will admit of still other checks and safeguards 
and each business should be studied with a view of putting in the most 
nearly perfect system that can be devised. Surety agents and surety 
companies will perform a useful service not only to themselves but to 
their customers by working along this line. 


TEMPTATIONS—THE HUMAN ELEMENT 

We now come to the matter of temptations. Opportunities may 
exist, but if there is no strong incentive or inducement to take the 
employer’s money an employee is not likely to do so, as normal human 
beings in the absence of special temptations are not likely to take 
property that does not belong to them. We know, of course, that the 
strongest temptations result from gambling, speculating, extravagance 
and fast living, but we are now considering the matter only from the 
standpoint of the temptations that may be involved in a particular posi- 
tion or particular positions. The most important of these is that which 
results where an employee receives his compensation on a commission 
basis and where the amount of his compensation varies from month 
to month. When such a man has had a bad month and does not earn 
the amount he has been in the habit of spending, the temptation to 
assume that next month will be greater and to anticipate the income 
from the expected increase by “borrowing” a little from the employer 
is very great. And this class of bonds should on this account be 
regarded as hazardous. The fact that such employees cannot generally 
be punished for taking their employer's money is an additional and 


very serious hazard. Most men are deterred from taking property that 
does not belong to them by their own consciences, others by the fear 


of public disapproval, but there are still others who are not deterred 
by anything short of the fear of punishment. Therefore, the reputa- 
tion for relentless prosecution of unfaithful bonded employees which 
the bonding companies have gained is believed to have materially 
lessened the number of such unfaithful employees; and impending 
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imprisonment has induced the relatives of many a defaulting employee 
to come to his rescue. It is evident, therefore, that if an unfaithful 
employee cannot be prosecuted, the chance of loss on the part of the 
surety is increased. In regard to employees paid on a commission basis, 
it is a well established principle of the law of some of the States that 
where an employee receives money for the joint account of himself and 
his employer, that is, where the employee is entitled to a percentage of 
the money so received, he cannot be punished for failing to turn over 
to the employer the latter's share of the money. The employer and 
employee are regarded as partners or tenants in common of the fund: 
and it is not a crime for one partner or tenant in common to take or 
use the common property to the exclusion of the other. The remedy 
of the other partner is a civil action for a division of the common 
property and for the recovery of his share. So in the States where this 
rule prevails an agent or other employee who received his compensation 
in the shape of commissions on money collected may with impunity, so far 
as punishment is concerned, convert the employer's share of the money 
so collected; and consequently such risks are hazardous. So far as 
this phase of the risk is concerned, it would seem to make no difference 
whether the entire compensation of the employee is paid by commis- 
sions or part of it as salary and part as commissions. In either event 
he would have an undivided interest in all the money that would come 
into his hands, and therefore the rule would seem to be applicable. 


VALUE OF EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 


In order to do the best that is possible to remedy this condition, the 
employer should enter into a written contract with the employee by 
which it is provided that all money collected belongs exclusively to the 
employer; that the whole amount must be remitted to the employer and 
that the employer will, in turn, remit to the employee his commission. If 
it is necessary to permit the employee to deduct his share before remit- 
ting it, it should be provided that title to the whole sum collected 
remains in the employer until the employer's share is actually remitted. 
This, however, is a questionable expedient. It is far better to have the 
whole amount collected remitted to the employer. 


LIABILITIES OF EMPLOYEE [EFFECT UPON THE RISK 


In considering the liabilities to which the employee may be subject, 
we have in mind only those liabilities which may have the effect of 
creating a shortage for which the surety would be liable. The most 
important of these liabilities is that which arises in connection with 
the custody of merchandise and which grows out of a shortage in the 
stock. Ordinarily the bond does not in terms cover a shortage in the 
stock unless there is some evidence of a default on the part of the 
employee; but in practice an employer is prone to regard a shortage 
in the stock as conclusive evidence of dishonesty or default on the part 
of the employee and invariably makes claim upon the surety. This 
often imposes upon the surety the burden of either paying the shortage 
or of showing that it was not caused through dishonest acts on the part 
of the employee. This condition is present in the case of many of the 
employees of oil companies, of managers of coal and lumber yards, and 
all others having custody of merchandise away from the main office. 
Arrangements should be made by which the stock on hand will be 
checked at frequent intervals, say once in six months. 

There are other liabilities which may have a marked effect upon 
the risk of the surety; as, for example, where the employer's contract 
is such as to make him liable for money not actually collected. This 
often accurs in the case of consignees, agents and the like, and such 
risks are generally declined even though the surety is asked to assume 
liability only for actual dishonesty. This liability on the part of the 
applicant often has the effect of reducing his earnings and thereby in- 
creasing the temptation; and, moreover, often causes disputes between 
the employer and the surety company, resulting in dissatisfaction, which 


is always more or less damaging to the surety. 





History of Liability Insurance 


Edmund Dwight of Dwight & Hilles, New 
York, managers of the Employers Liability of 
London, delivered an interesting and instruc- 


tive address on the ‘“‘History and Development 
of Employers’ Liability 
well-attended meeting of the Insurance Society 
of New York on Tuesday. 
upon the human interest in the development of = on 


the business. He traced the subject as parallel 
with the development of mechanical power and 
the struggle of labor with the development of 
mechanical power. The speaker gave much light 


Insurance’ before a 


Mr. Dwight touched 
the characteristics of insurance men. 
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SOME EXTRAC TS Lai non THE STATEMENTS OF CASUALTY COMPANIES 








NAME OF COMPANY 





Etna Accident and Liability Co., Hartford, Conn.. : 

‘Atna Life (Accident & Liability Dept.), Hartford, “Conn. 
American Pepsin 8 Insurance C x a Louis, Mo. : 
American Casualty Co., Reading, I 
American, Credit- Indemnity Co of x Y., New York C ‘ity. 


American Indemnity Co., Galveston, Texas. . 

American Liability Co., Gi incinnati, Ohio. 

American Surety Co., New York C ree 

Brotherhood Accident C we , Boston, Mass.. . 

Cleveland Life Ins. Co., (A. & H. Branch) Clevel: ind, Ohio. 
Columbus Mutual Life ie and H. Dept.), Columbus, Ohio 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Commonwealth Casualty Co., P hiladelphia, |, ae 
Connecticut General Life (Accident Branch), He irtiord, Conn 
Consolidated Casualty Co., Louisville, Ky. bet neon 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, i) 


Continental Life Insurance Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Eastern Casualty Insurance Co., Boston, Mass... ; 
Equitable Accident Co., Boston, Mass. 

Federal Life Ins. Co. (Accident Br.), Chicago, il. 
Fidelity and Casua sity Co., New York C ity. 


Frankfort General Insurance Co. Frankfort, Germany 
Globe Indemnity Co., New York City....... : 

Great Eastern Casualty Co., New York City... 

Great Western Accident Insurance Co., Des Moines, la 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co. Hartford, Conn 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Horticultura! Insurance Co., Des Moines, Ta.. 
International Fidelity Insurance Co. , Jersey C ity, N. J. 
International Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Interstate Casualty Co. Birmingh: - Ala. 

Interstate Surety Co., Redfield, S. ‘ 
Kansas City Casualty Ca.,; Kansas C TOS: Oe 
Kaskaskia Live Stock Insurance Co., Shelbyville, Il. 


Life and Casualty Insurance Co., Nashville, ee 
Lincoln Accident Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb. . are acute a are 
Lion Bending and Surety Ca. , Ome tha, Neb. : 

Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance (ae , New York City. eriaca 
London Guarantee and Accident Co. (Ltd.), London, E ng 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Co., New York City. 


Loyal Protective Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md..... as 
Masonic Protective Assn. » Worcester, Mass........ 
Massachusetts Accident Co., Boston, Mass.. : 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston, Mass 


Merchants Life and Casualty Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co., New York City 
Midland Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich.. ; 
National Relief Assurance Co., Philadelphia, | a: 


National Surety Co., New York City sc 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New York € ity 

New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass Insurance Co., Newark, N.J 
New York Plate Glass Insurance Co., New York City 

North American Accident Ins. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Northern Casualty Co., Aberdeen, S. D............... 
Northern Trust Co., Farg ag 2) ) eee ae bine 

Pacific- Mutual Life. Insurance Co. (Acc. Branc h), Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania Surety Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Sime eras 
Provident Life and Accident Insurance Co. , Chattanooga, Tenn 


Red Men’s Fraternal Accident Assn., Westfield, Mass... . . 
Ridgely Protective Assn., Worcester, Mass. : 

Royal Indemnity Co., New York City Analects wines 
Southern Surety Co., St. Louis, Mo. .... : 000 .cscceee cess 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich....... 
Standard Live Stock Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind... 


Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Travelers Insurance Co., (Acc. Dept. ) Hartford, c onn. 

Union Health and Accident Co., Denver, Col... ...... 
United States Casualty Co., New York CHY.....:. ah ors 0° 
United States Fidelity and Guz iranty Co., Baltimore, Mad. 
United States Guarantee Co., New York City. Sebe 





United States Plate Glass Insurance Co., pein, Pa. 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co., Rutland, V 

Western Life and Casualty Co., Denver, Colo. 

Western Live Stock Insurance Co., Peoria, Ill.. 

Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. aoa 
Wisconsin National Life (Accident Dept. ) Oshkosh, Wis..... 


*Includes life department. fincludes deposit capital. 


partment only. 





Federal Casualty of Detroit 

The wisdom of a conservatively constructive 
management over companies engaged in the 
monthly payment line of disability insurance is 
emphasized by the statement of the Federal 
Casualty Company of Detroit, which made an in- 
crease of $40,000 in premium income in 1916 over 
the preceding year, or twelve per cent. The re- 
port shows an income of $453,964, gross assets 
$426,984, and liabilities $49,919. 


















Surplus to Premiums Losses 
\ssets Policyholders Received Paid 
$ $ $ 3 

7,755,25 4,297,694 4,395,151 1,265,712 
“131,298,624 *18,985,333 11,975,424 6,114,233 
1,477,494 507 7,404 1,361,415 437,951 
926,714 532,417 590,070 256,813 
1,380,582 737 AT7 690,767 205,260 
1,257,862 758,903 203,717 
123,246 114,173 22,580 
9,864,898 6,289,075 726,307 
279,606 190,336 . 162,201 
*1 327,264 *301,678 71,138 28,973 
*915,782 *282 464 81,169 32,305 
2,388,881 981,891 729,735 
201,778 175,889 58,658 
*18,181,384 *1 921,595 83,985 
126,955 116,377 39,444 
2,490,669 600,000 1,379,535 
45,485 382,886 181,225 
146,735 109 oo 36,636 
168,844 | 101,: 40,030 
*3,914,445 9 | 40,054 
13,788,795 9 673,428 | 4,597 142 
1,491,948 1,081,428 | 671,632 
4.798.153 | 2,061,758 
“646,079 1,061,610 383,715 
34 | 186,113 467.605 | 168 365 
4393 932 1 071 723 t 307 228 1,626 237 
_38A7, Pm 18,639 
34,57 119,191 
5 137. 925 7,705 
1,033°643 $25; 299 80,040 
520,432 4021534 32,960 





130,918 
137,977 















7,040 
261, 545 120,094 65,927 
177.996 53,416 24,366 
198,404 1,010,438 377, 400 
62,216 127,946 736 
348,317 324,598 
945 , 840 505,137 556,205 : 
6,466,095 71,041,750 5,440,996 23 50714 
2,844,045 1,016,240 2,064 568 982,991 
509,827 267,044 580,997 366,165 
10,298,608 3,061,000 9,074,824 +,070, 029 
630,! 553 315,055 816, 391 472,397 
330,689 210,000 3 
1 868.579 1,876,388 
211,533 145,177 
505,981 699,796 
128,094 | 153,615 
306,470 | 746,133 
136,025 | 205,147 83,403 
12,940,913 8, 546,096 | 4,679,304 1,087,628 
3,061,035 ¥ | 2,190,065 1,101,933 
1,235,448 | 779,391 273,392 
977,705 | 600,528 311,566 
877,828 133.034 { 1,420,875 563,028 
92,658 72,498 16,781 
145,988 47,788 5,542 
*2,117,546 2,134,665 924,801 
500,683 11,615 1,140 
254,375 705,371 345,278 





25,366 
299 621 
2,291,501 
1,781,358 


160,993 
497,763 
5,777,961 








2,500,915 












67 1,931,701 

319,747 "106.281 49,035 

1,696,414 1,976,941 589,305 

25, 5 €8 588,364 19,097,005 9,915,073 
"167.629 154,106 64,648 24,371 
3,508,064 1,300,000 | 2,663,451 1,391,638 
13,243,058 4,688,802 348 4,148,734 
1,124,954 901,752 48,894 
186, 263 167,304 36,559 17,959 

13 19,366 38,871 18,934 

14 28 126,702 112,676 34,406 
393,181 320,715 119,434 47,187 
183,078 174,568 18,974 6,710 
*1 113,733 *573,743 64,419 25,083 


tPolicies embrace life, health and accident. Accident de- 


The claim payments to policyholders were 
over $25,000 greater than the previous year, or 
$158,851—a ratio of forty-two per cent to pre- 
miums received, payment being made on 7959 
claims, an average payment of $19.95. 

The Federal is one of the strongest companies 
engaged in the monthly premium line, and its 
steady growth and increasing assets evidence 
the carefulness of President Cliff in directing its 
affairs. 
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MOTOR EXHAUST GASES 





A Hazard of Considerable Frequency 
Among Automobile Operators 





POISONOUS FUMES GENERATED 





Practical Method of Avoiding Serious Dangers— 
A Study of the Hazard 

The rapid growth of the automobile industry 
and the consequent increased use of machines 
have created numerous hazards to life and 
property which were non-existent a compara- 
tively few years ago. As the various casual- 
ties are analyzed, knowledge 
the causes of some of the more insidious haz- 
ards to life attendant upon the use of automo- 
biles. Only recently an item of news told 
the death of a prominent man from poisoning 
caused by the exhaust gases of a motor car. 
The Travelers Standard discussed this hazard, 
which is more common than is generally real- 


is obtained as to 


ized, in part as follows: 


The unpleasant features that we usually think 
of in connection with a garage are greasy hands, 
soiled clothing, and, occasionally, a scratched or 
bruised hand or a_ skinned knuckle. These 
things are irritating, but they are seldom con- 
sidered to be dangerous. There is, however, a 
much more serious hazard associated with the 
private garage that is not commonly known, but 
which has already caused quite a number of 
deaths. The verdict in the fatal cases has been 
“death by asphyxiation from exhaust gases.” 

Many automobile owners prefer garages of 
their own, and a considerable number of them, 
with an eye to further economy, attempt to 
make their own minor repairs and adjustments. 
In the winter months the owner frequently be- 
comes still more ambitious and undertakes to 
overhaul the entire machine. After the repairs 
are made or the overhauling finished, and often 
during the progress of the work, the engine is 
started and allowed to run for a time, in order 
to see if everything is in perfect order, or per- 
haps to warm up the garage. It is at this stage 
of the work that the greatest danger from ex- 
haust gases arises. 


PRESENCE OF CARBON MONOXIDE 

There are a number of factors which influence 
the character and quantity of exhaust gases ex- 
pelled from a gasoline motor. Incomplete com- 
bustion of gasoline is attended by the presence 
of poisonous carbon monoxide in the exhaust. 
The formation of carbon monoxide will be nearly 
or entirely prevented if the carburetor is ad- 
justed so that the consumption of gasoline will 
be maintained at the lowest point consistent 
with the engine giving approximately its maxi- 
mum power. 

It is well known that carbon monoxide gas is 
a deadly poison. Investigators are agreed, for 
example, that the carbon monoxide content of 
the air should never exceed the twentieth part 
of one per cent, that air containing one-tenth of 
one per cent is unsafe for more than a very 
short time, and that when the content reaches 
one-fifth of one per cent the air is dangerous for 
man to breathe and may even prove fatal. Quan- 
tities materially in excess of one-fifth of one 
per cent quickly produce coma and death. More- 
over, serious degenerative changes in the brain 
may follow the inhalation of this gas, even when 
there is an apparent recovery from the exposure 
to it. 

GAS GENERATED RAPIDLY 

Although it is difficult, or even impossible, to 
set a definite time limit for the carbon mon- 
oxide to take effect when the exact cpnditions 
are not known, experience has shown that only 
a comparatively short time is required, and 
that the dangerous symptoms appear almost 
without warning. An engine running under nor- 
mal conditions, even with the garage doors and 
windows open to a slight extent, may generate 
carbon monoxide in such quantities that the 
limited air-circulation will fail to keep the 
poison content below the danger point. A per- 
son overcome under these conditions has but 
small chance of saving himself, since the con- 
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tinued running of the engine will increase the 
carbon monoxide present after he has lost con- 
sciousness. 

Evidence taken from persons who have been 
rescued in time to recover from the poisoning 
effects shows that the first indication of trou- 
ble appears in the form of vertigo or extreme 
dizziness, followed almost at once by partial or 
complete loss of consciousness. If the victim 
can reach fresh air before he becomes wholly 
unconscious, he can usually be revived in a 
short time. Hot stimulants and external ap- 
plications of heat appear to assist him to re- 
cover. The important point, so far as imme- 
diate action is concerned, is to get out of the 
poisonous air and into the fresh air as quickly 
as possible. The services of a skilled physician 
should then be obtained without the _ least 
delay. 


Connecticut Compensation Results 

The Connecticut Compensation Commissioners 
have submitted to the Governor their third an- 
nual report, covering the year 1916. The great 
industrial activity has put at work many hands 
who were not yet fitted for tasks set to them. 
Liability to accident has been greater than hith- 
erto. There were reported 46,935 accidents 
which presumably disabled the injured for a day 
or more. There have been 9756 voluntary agree- 
ments by the Commissioners and 552 awards 
have been made. 

The money expended by self-insurers in 1916 
up to November 1 for direct indemnity payments 
to injured workmen or dependents of those 
killed in the course of employment was $379,- 
812. In the same period twenty-four insurance 
companies paid for compensation to injured 
workmen or dependents of dead workmen and 
for medical services $939,621, making a total of 
$1,319,432. The corresponding period of the year 
before was $775,167. 

The Commission desires eighteen amendments 
made to the law. Some of these were made in 
the last preceding annual report. An important 
suggestion deals with an insurance company in- 
suring an employer's liability which may be con- 
ducting business iuberty and desires the 
Commission to notify the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, who shall then have a hearing. The 
Compensation Commissioners say that insurance 
companies are of varying degrees of excellence 
and the opposite, and some are negligent and 
that the amendment would correct negligence. 

Another amendment has to do with a contract 
of employment made without the State. It 
would provide that when an employee in such 
case comes before the Commission the act shall 
become a part of the contract of employment, 
provided that if an injured employee, or, in case 
his injuries are fatal, his dependents shall elect 
to proceed under the laws of the State in which 
the contract was made, such choice shall be a 
bar to the prosecution of any claim in this 
State. The case of Douthwaite against Champ- 
lin is before the supreme court and involves this 
matter. If the decision should be adverse to the 
right of compensation it would probably indi- 
cate a serious defect in the law. It is to meet 
that contingency that the amendment is devised. 


A True Patriot 


Leon Irwin, president of Leon Irwin & Co., 
Inc., of New Orleans, is one of those persons 
whose life is an inspiration. This is true in his 
private as well as business life. When announce- 
ment was made of the diplomatic break between 
the United States and Germany, Mr. Irwin raised 
a large American flag before his office. On the 
flag in bold letters was the following: ‘‘Abso- 
lute Loyalty to Our Country.”’ 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


Frederick L. Hoffman Discusses Im- 
portant Subject 





NEED CAREFUL RESEARCH 


‘avors Massachusetts Act—Some Important 
Conclusions Drawn 
In concluding an address on compensation for 
occupational diseases at a conference of physi- 
cians and labor officials, held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on February 16, Frederick L. Hoffman, statis- 
tician of The Prudential, said, in part: 


The results of a careful consideration of our inves- 
tigations into this important problem of labor and in- 
dustry are, briefly, as follows: 

First—There is an imperative need for an extended 
and thoroughly qualified occupational disease investi- 
gation. Such an investigation would be materially 
pen iaeal by occupational disease clinics, such as have 
been maintained for some — by the Massachusetts 
General Hospital under Dr. Edsall, the New York 
Board of Health, in co-operation with the American 
Museum of Safety under the administration of the 
Harriman fund, the Pennsylvania University Hospital, 
etc, 

Second.—As a prerequisite for more trustworthy in- 
formation, the present methods of occupational disease 
reporting require to be materially improved in the 
States where such reporting is compulsory, and where 
not required the necessary laws should be introduced. 
Without an accurate knowledge of the existing amount 
of occupational disease, all conclusions regarding 
health in industry, in so far as health itself is affected 
by «dustrial processes, are a mere matter of conjec- 
ture. 





STATISTICAL ANALYSIS NECESSARY 

Third.—More extensive research work is required 
into health-injurious industrial processes, but com- 
nendable efforts in this direction are being made ‘by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
United States Public Health Service, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the Ohio State Board of Health, 
etc. The two standard American works on occupa- 
tional diseases by Dr. W. Gilman Thompson and Drs 
Kober and Hanson are encouraging indications of an 
aroused intel'igent public and professional interest in 
this important branch of medicine and labor welfare. 

FourthA more comprehensive and _ scientifically 
conclusive list of occupational diseases, or industrial 
processes injurious to health, would be of much prac- 
tical value. The tentative occupational disease code of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau is a 
useful beginning in this direction. 

Fifth.—A critical analysis should be made of the 
English workmen’s compensation experience with 
scheduled occupational diseases. It should be ascer- 
tained how far non-scheduled diseases have required 
the consideration of the courts and the extent to 
which an injustice has been done to workmen and their 
dependents in not providing adequate compensation 
for occupational diseases of relativeliy rare, or not 
heretofore recognized, specific importance. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF ACCIDENT AND 
DISEASE 

Sixth.—Borderland cases of industrial accidents, or 
industrial diseases approximating to or complicated by 
industrial or other accidents and diseases, should be 
made the subject of thoroughly qualified professional 
consideration. There are reasons for believing that in- 
dustrial or occupational conditions directly injurious to 
the health of workmen are more common than is gen- 
erally assumed to be the case. 

Seventh.—The subject of industrial phthisis, or lung 
fibrosis, should be inquired into much more. ex- 
haustively than has heretofore been found practicable 
in this country, although the anticipated serious diffi- 
culties in this respect were quite successfully overcome 
by the Industrial Phthisis Commission of South Africa. 
The mortality from tuberculosis in the dusty trades is 
unquestionably, to a considerable degree, of an occu- 
pational character, but existing mortality data fail to 
differentiate whether a death from phthisis was a true 
form of pulmonary tuberculosis or a true form of in- 
dustrial pneumoconiosis or at least its inception of a 
non-tubercular nature. 

Eighth.—The relation of industrial dust of a non- 
specifiically irritating character, such, for illustration, 
as cement and lime dust, should be thoroughly in- 
quired into for the purpose of at least an approximate 
settlement of pending controversial questions of con- 
siderable importance to both labor and industry. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


Ninth.—The subject of occupational disease should 
be given more extended consideration in medical 
schools and public discussions of health problems in 
conformity, more or less, to the admirable Milroy 
lectures of Edgar L. Collis on Industrial Pneumo- 
coniosis. 

Tenth.—On the basis of an increasing knowledge and 
perfected understanding of the relation of industrial 
processes and conditions to health and longevity it 
should not be difficult to adjudicate with judicial fair- 
ness on the part of industrial accident boards questions 
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of compensation for industrial diseases on the indi- 
vidual merits of the case. Such experience as has been 
had in the intelligent handling of such cases in Nevada 
and Massachusetts suggests that medical, legal and lay 
opinion can arrive at a compromise satisfactory to the 
parties concerned. 

11th.—In the interest of sound conceptions of politi- 
can and social justice it is of the utmost importance 
that the gxisting amount of gross inequality and ob. 
vious unfairness should be done away with, so that 
a man injured in the course of his embployment 
through lead poisoning or mercurial poisoning, may re- 
ceive adequate compensation in practically the same 
manner as if he were injured by a fall or a falling 
object, or otherwise in an accidental manner within the 
narrow definition of a fortuitous event. 

Twelfth.—For these and many other reasons it would 
seem best to adopt, at least as an initial procedure, the 
provisions of the Massachusetts compensation act, 
which provide” for compensation on account of injury, 
irrespective of whether that injury is an accident or, 
in the ordinary terminology, a disease. The act does 
not provide specifically for occupational disease com. 
pensation, but under an elastic provision mz iny, if not 
all, the industrial injuries resulting in disease in con- 
sequence of the occupation, were provided for to the 
satisfaction of the employee, the employer and _ the 
general public. 


Federation Organized in Dutchess County 

A meeting of Dutchess county (New York) in- 
surance men was held at Poughkeepsie, Friday 
afternoon, for the purpose of organizing the 
Dutchess County Committee of the Insurance 
Federation. W. W. Luckey acted as chairman 
and spoke of the importance of the movement 
and the desirability of the co-operation of all 
men interested in insurance. John A. Eckert. 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
Stanley L. Otis, executive secretary, explained 
the plan and scope of the federation work and 
urged the necessity of being prepared to suc- 
cessfully oppose State insurance in whatever 
form presented. 

It was decided to form a Dutchess county com- 
mittee, and the following committee on organi- 
zation was appointed: Guion L. Booth, Pough- 
keepsie, chairman; S. A. Quick, Beacon, secre- 
tary; G. A. Ketcham, Poughkeepsie; D. Crosby 
Foster, Poughkeepsie; William H. Brewster, 
Wappinger Falls; George W. Gidley, Hopewell 
Junction; M. V. B. Schryver, Rhinebeck. 

The meeting was an enthusiastic one, every 
man present enrolling as a member. 

Later the committee on organization perfected 
plans for obtaining additional members and car- 
rying the work of organization into every part 
of the county. 


Seek Mutual Monopoly in Massachusetts 

The recess committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts to‘investigate the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation filed its report 
with the legislature last week. It is an ex- 
ceedingly drastic document, since the majority 
report favors giving a monopoly of workmen’s 
compensation to a mutual organization, pre- 
ferably the Massachusetts Employees Insurance 
Association. In that event it recommends that 
this association retire from all other lines of 
business and that it become a State-controlled 
company, with the Governor appointing a ma- 
jority of the board of directors. The report 
also recommends that employers be permitted to 
carry their own insurance under such terms as 
the Insurance Commissioner prescribes. 

Another important recommendation is that 
workmen’s compensation insurance be made 
compulsory. It also urges that all the industrial 
activities of the State consolidate in a_ single 
board, known as the Industrial Commission. 


Accidents Are Increasing 
During 1916 the Travelers paid over 28,452 
accident and health claims as compared with 
23,058 the year before, or an increase of 53%, 
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and since its organization 705,510 claims for 
$48,450,898. 

Municipal authorities in many cities, aroused 
by the increasing number of accidents on the 
city streets, have started “Safety First’? cam- 
paigns. 

Increased congestion of the streets means 
more than a corresponding increase in accidents, 
and increases are not confined to street hazards. 
Accidents are increasing at home and in the 
office, in sports and recreations, and most of all 
among automobilists. The only decrease is 
probably in industrial accidents, due to the in- 
auguration on a large scale of satety appliances 
and “Safety” organization. 

Accident insurance becomes daily more neces- 
sary on account of the increase of accidents 
common to all people regardless of their occu- 
pation.—Trarelers Record, 


Southern Surety Company 

The annual staiement of the Southern Surety 
Company, which has its general offices at St 
Louis, Mo., shows up strongly on the financial 
side as at the close of 1916. The total ad- 
mitted assets are reported at $2,500,915, while 
the liabilities are $1,492,967, leaving a surplus 
for the protection of policyholders of $853,546. 
including capital of $600,000. Among the re- 
serves maintained are: special liability loss re- 
serve, $309,684; for losses other than liability, 
$297,686; and for unearned premiums, $885,647. 
Adding reserves to the total surplus shows $2,- 
$346,513 for policyholders’ protection. 

The Southern Surety had a favorable busi- 
ness experience last year in the field in which 
it operates and materially extended its list of 
patrons. The lines transacted by it include 
fidelity and surety bonds, accident, health, plate 
glass, automobile, burglary, compensation and 
liability insurance. Officers of the company are: 
Cc. S. Cobb, president; J. H. Huckleberry, J. T. 
Suggs, F. A. Ungles, D. D. Smith, vice-presi- 
dents; A. G. Moseley, general attorney; E. G. 
Davis, secretary. 


Reinsurance by Federal Life 


Effective as of January 31, 1917, the American 
Health and Accident of Topeka, Kan., reinsured 
its annual payment business in the Federal Life 
of Chicago, the deal having been approved by 
Commissioner Carey J. Wilson of Kansas. In 
addition to eliminating the assessment feature 
of the policies, the Federal Life secured a modi- 
fication of certain classes cf business. In re- 
questing the American Health and Accident to 
reinsure its annual payment business, Commis- 
sioner Wilson asked that it be placed in some 
“stock company with sufficient capital and sur- 
plus to carry out all contracts.”’. The American 
Health and Accident will continue to write in- 
dustrial business. 


Montana Live Stock Reinsures 
The Montana Live Stock and Casualty of 
Helena has reinsured its business in the Lowa 
State Live Stock of Des Moines. The Montana 
business was in the Northwest, and Geo. B. 
Conway, its secretary, will have charge of the 
Northwestern business of the Iowa State. 


“T certainly appreciate the fact that you 
thought of me in this connection, which goes to show 
that “Sprerator Service” is real service.”.—W. [dw 
Magruder, Medical Director, National Investigation 
Bureau, 





CASUALTY CLUB DINES 


Annual Banquet of New York Organ- 
ization a Great Success 


ENTERTAINMENT BEST EVER 





Large Attendance at Hotel McAlpin Made 
Merry—A Night of Novelties 


The management of the New York State In- 
surance Fund was completely floored on Mon- 
day night in a battle royal at the annual ban- 
quet of the Casualty and Surety Club of New 
York at the Hotel McAlpin; at least the pro- 
tegé of F. Spencer Baldwin and Nick Muller was 
the victim of a sound knockout blow from the 
protegé of A. Duncan Reid, general manager of 
the Globe Indemnity of New York, and Charles 
H. Holland, manager of the Royal Indemnity of 
New York. It is said that the row was merely 
the result ‘of the display of a little too aggres- 
sive a nature on the part of the State Fund to- 
ward the stock insurance companies. 

The fight began when one of the waiters en- 
tered the banquet hall and began to entertain 
and amuse certain members of the large gath- 
ering by pouring wine down their necks, so to 
speak. All went well until he attempted to 
wield a gallon demijohn for the benefit of some 
genial soul and his playmates. In his efforts 
to elevate the jug to the proper height he col- 
lided with a fellow servant carrying a large 
tray of food. The incident, or rather accident, 
caused quite a discussion between the two 
Waiters, and this argument bore considerable 
evidence of a difference of opinion as to who 
was responsible. When the argument reached 
the stage where words ceased to express the 
feelings of the debaters, and the more effective 
and convincing means of physical expression 
came into play, Bayard P. Holmes, peace lover 
that he is, intervened on behalf of the ban- 
queters. He politely, but firmly, urged the com- 
batants not to break up the dinner. When his 
appeal met with some resentment he advised 
them to go up to the platform and give a 
genuine pugilistic demonstration. 

Charles H. Holland and A. Duncan Reid were 
appointed seconds for one, while F. Spencer 
Baldwin and Nick Muller were named as the 
aides to the other. So efficient was the guid- 
ance of the former pair that the other two were 
compelled to carry out their would-be cham- 
pion on a stretcher. 

The heartiest endorsement was given to the 
paraphrase of Eugene M. Horde’s presentation 
of the Maryland Casualty’s medal of heroism to 
Tessie McNamara, the telephone operator at the 
Canadian Car and Foundry’ Corporation’s 
plant, at Kingsland, N. J., which was recently 
destroyed by explosions, without the loss of 
a single life. Miss MeNamara’s persistence in 
staying at her post until she had served notice 
on every one in the thirty buildings connected 
with the plant, while thousands of shells ex- 
ploded in the vicinity of her own desk, was 
responsible for the award made by the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, which was the under- 
writer of the compensation hazard. 

Eugene M. Horde, or some one closely resem- 
bling him, arose and paid warm tribute to the 
heroic act of Miss McNamara. The- audience 
was deeply moved by this splendid tribute and 
called for Miss Tessie, who assented to receive 
the honors thus bestowed upon her. 

Gracefully stepping down the aisle and up 
to the platform, Miss McNamara faced the au- 


dience, which loudly cheered her. Deeply moved 
by this demonstration, there was no lack of 
poetry nor feeling to the expressions of Mr. 
Horde. <A large cubical gift was handed in 
silence to Miss McNamara and—clang! clang! 
R-R-R-ing!—the audience awoke to the tune of 
a Big Ben alarm clock placed in the hands of 
Krank Woodbury, of the Pacific Mutual Life of 
Los Angeles, impersonating Miss McNamara. 

Ralph H. Folsom, impersonating the wireless 
wonder who reads strange messages from dis- 
patches picked out of the air from such men as 
J. Scofield Rowe, Norman Moray and Edson S. 
Lott, held the interest of the diners many 
minutes. Some of the messages to President 
Dunean A. Reid were as follows: 

Please give me the names and addresses of 
some of your burglary experts. I want lessons 
on getting out of tight places. Can I take a 
correspondence course ?—Houdini. 

I don’t know where I am going, but I am on 
my way. Please nail that slander that I am 
known as the human ferry boat running pro and 
con alk the time. Nobody can tie me up any- 
where, though I may slip up when I dock some- 
body sometimes.—Norman Hooray. 

Nelson D. Sterling received this: ‘‘Understand 
your agreements on rates and forms are very 
fragile. Why not protect yourselves by writing 
them on something which resists hot air as well 
explosions? Can give you special quotations.— 
Mississippi Wire Glass Company.”’ 

fdson S. Lott received the longest message, 
reading thus: ‘I have invented a multiple mul- 
tiplying, printing and typewriting machine that 
writes steen letters and speeches and addresses 
simultaneously. This invention will enable 
quadruplicating outputs of ideas, thoughts and 
feelings toward delinquent agents and nefarious 
State Insurance Fund fanatics. Before assign- 
ing this invention to the President, am await- 
ing offer from you for all American rights and 
international wrongs.—Thomas A. Edison.”’ 

Nearly everybody was ihere and many of 
them attempted to listen to an excellent vaude- 
ville show which began with the first course. 
The fun speedily waxed tast and furious, but, 
owing to the wretched acoustics of the meet- 
ing place at the Hotel McAlpin, those in the 
rear half of the room could not hear and the 
din of the diners drowned out the sounds of 
the singers. ° It was not until the tables had 
been cleared away and chairs placed at the 
front of the hall that any real attention was 
paid to the really fine entertainers. Probably 
another year the dinner committee will find a 
room where the performers can be more nearly 
in the center of things. 

In any event those present appeared to be 
enjoying themselves in one way or another, and 
when the strains of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’ closed 
the performance many lingered to discuss the 
events of the evening and renew old friend- 
ships or cement new ones. 

Every diner wore a tiny American flag and 
larger ones formed the main decorations of the 
nearly fifty tables which were required to ac- 
commodate the guests. Enclosed with the menu 
were some specially written songs, one being 
dedicated to the officers, another to Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Jesse S. Phillips of New 
York, and another to Edson §. Lott. All in all, 
the dinner, with its café style of entertainment 
and the general air of hilarity, was in strong 
contrast with the ordinary trend of professional 
banquet, where the guests listen io speakers 
dealing with topics of more or less serious 
import relating to their business. 





—A large bond in favor of the Italian government 
has been written for the Pelican Oil Refining Com 
pany to supply two million gallons of gasolene f. o. b 
New Orleans. The placee was Leon Irwin & Co., Inc., 
general agents for the Maryland Casualty at New 
Orleans. 
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AUTOMOBILE EXPERIENCE 


Statistical Plan of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau 





INSTRUCTION TO COMPANIES 


Method of Reporting Data—Compilation of 
Statistics—General Remarks 


Inasmuch as there has been considerable com- 
ment regarding the rates for automobile insur- 
ance, it is interesting to note that the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference and the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau are now working on the problem of gath- 
ering statistics that will afford a more scien- 
tific basis for automobile rate-making. The 
two organizations have agreed upon a uniform 
method of reporting and tabulating collision ex- 
perience. The plan of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau is etfective for 
the policy year of 1917. 

In announcing the plan the Bureau issued a 
set of instructions which gave full details as to 
the method of reporting. The instructions said 
in part: 


The history of the development of automo- 
bile insurance has been one of rapid growth. In 
the beginning there was, of course, no great 
amount of statistical information available up- 
on which to base rates and the judgment of un- 
derwriters was depended upon to a large de- 
gree for a correct measurement of hazards. The 
fact that in the end experience is absolutely 
necessary to the scientific development of rates 
was recognized, however. With the introduction 
of the new line of business, casualty statistical 
departments were called upon to keep a record 
of automobile experience. It was an entirely 
new field and, unfortunately, there was no con- 
certed action to produce uniformity in methods 
of classification and tabulation. The under- 
writers soon discovered this fact. Experience, 
when submitted for the purpose of rate-making, 
could not be used to the greatest advantage, be- 
cause of the varying conditions under which it 
had been compiled. The work of combining ex- 
perience returns was both difficult and confus- 
ing. The demand for uniformity thus origin- 
ated with the underwriters. 

Some time ago the automobile underwriting 
committee of the National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau prepared an extensive 
statement of the exact details of automobile ex- 
perience which should be available to that com- 
mittee for rate-making. This statement was is- 
sued to all company statisticians in the form of 
a call for the experience outlined. As this call 
had been drawn by a central committee and is- 
sued by a central bureau, its requirements could 
not adequately be met except by standard data 
compiled in a uniform manner. This call 
brought home to the statisticians the necessity 
for uniformity, and the statistical committee of 
the bureau set itself the task of developing a 
comprehensive plan for the tabulation and com- 
pilation of automobile statistics. The commit- 
tee was aided in this work by having previously 
prepared a similar plan for workmen’s compen- 
sation experience. Considerable time was spent 
with the automobile underwriting committee 
in reducing the required experience to a mini- 
mum; an attempt was made to anticipate the 
various lines of research study which are in- 
cidental to the scientific application of experi- 
ence to the rate-making problem; and then, with 
a definite objective in view, the statisticians 
proceeded to develop the technical details ne- 
cessary to the production of a thoroughly work- 
able scheme. 

About this time the reorganization of the bu- 
reau took place and the so-called statistical 
committee was replaced by the central statisti- 
cal committee, upon which all company statis- 
ticians and actuaries serve. The central sta- 
tistical committee, recognizing the importance 
of the automobile experience question, created a 
special sub-committee on bureau automobile 
plan to continue the preparation of the proposed 
uniform plan and to carry the work to comple- 
tion. The statistical sub-committee then took 


up the tentative plan which had been handed 
down by the statistical committee and proceeded 
carefully to review it and to prepare an 
amended plan for presentation to the central 
statistical committee for ratification. This 
amended plan was finally ratified by the central 
statistical committee in October, 1916, for use 
by bureau companies, beginning with the year 
of issue 1917. 

The fact that the plan has been in the process 
of development for one year, during which it 
has been subjected to the criticism and influ- 
ence of many different minds is evidence of its 
completeness and adaptability to the statistical 
procedure of all casualty companies. That ques- 
tions will present themselves with reference to 
the details of the plan is admitted. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the sub-committee will continue its 
jurisdiction over the plan for the purpose of 
formultaing rules for problems as they arise. 
We invite inquiries concerning the plan in all 
its details, and the actuarial department of the 
bureau will gladly give attention to problems in- 
cidental to the application of the plan to the 
work of any company which may desire to fol- 
low it in compiling its automobile experience. 

Mention should be made here of the fact that 
the National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
terence (fire companies) has been consulted with 
reference to that section of the plan which re- 
lates particularly to collision coverage, a form 
of coverage written by both fire and casualty 
companies, with the result that we have been 
able to agree upon a uniform method of re- 
porting this experience. 


OBJECT OF PLAN 
The object of the plan is primarily to secure 
the statistical basis for scientific automobile 
rates. For this purpose a great volume of de- 
pendable data is necessary and the plan has been 
so constructed that these data will be uniformly 
accumulated in each company office. A com- 
bination of experience returns collected under 
standard rules of procedure and reported to the 
bureau in a uniform manner will be compara- 
tively simple. The result of such combination 
of experience wiil furnish automobile under- 
writers with a reliable guide to the rate-making 

problem in all its various phases. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Effective Date of Plan.—The keeping of auto- 
mobile experience, in accordance with the plan 
outlined below, shall commence with the policy 
year 1917. As contemplated at the present time, 
the first call for experience under this plan will 
be issued in the early part of the year 1919. This 
call will be for experience for policy year 1917, 
with losses paid and outstanding brought down 
to December 31, 1918. 

Punched Card System.—The automobile plan 
comprehends the use of the Hollerith or Powers 
punched cards in connection with the Hollerith 
or Powers sorting and tabulating machines. 
There is nothing in the plan, however, to pre- 
vent the use of the long-hand method of tabu- 
lating on blank card forms, if an individual 
company prefers this method. 

Uniform Method of Reporting.—The points to 
be emphasized with regard to uniform method 
of reporting are the following: 

(a) The companies may keep the automo- 
bile experience in any manner convenient to 
their statistical procedure and use any codes 
which they may individually devise. 

(b) In reporting to the bureau, however, the 
automobile experience must be compiled in a 
uniform manner in accordance with the method 
outlined in the plan, and the reports must be 
made on blanks which will be prepared and dis- 
tributed by the bureau. 

(c) The adoption of the procedure outlined 
in the plan will promote uniformity and save 
considerable labor in the preparation of sta- 
tistical data for the bureau. 


AUTOMOBILE STATISTICS TO BE COM- 
PILED BY YEARS OF ISSUE 

The statistical data must be kept and tabu- 
lated by years of issue; ‘‘years of issue’? mean- 
ing the actual year of commencement of policy. 
This method requires: 

(a) The segregation of exposure and pre- 
miums based upon such exposure according to 
the calendar years in which the policies were 
issued. For example, all cars and all payrolls 
and premiums covered by policies issued dur- 
ing the calendar year 1914, including all de- 
velopments such as additional payrolls and 
premiums ascertained subsequently on audits, 
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must be allocated to the year 1914, irrespective 
of the years in which the items may have been 
entered on the company’s book. 

(b) The allocation of each loss to the year 
in which the policy under which the loss was 
incurred was issued, regardless of the date of 
actual payment. 


FORMS OF COVERAGE 

The forms of automobile coverage usually 
written by casualty companies are as follows: 

(1) Liability. 

(2) Property Damage. 

(3) Collision. 

(a) $25 deductible coverage. 

(b) Full coverage. 


FORMS OF COVERAGE DEFINED 

(1) Liability. A policy indemnifying the as- 
sured against loss on account of personal in- 
juries to persons other than the assured caused 
by reason of the*maintenance, ownership or use 
of automobiles, but not providing defense to the 
assured or his chauffeur or other employee on 
account of arrest. 

(2) Property Damage. A policy or certificate 
indemnifying the assured against loss on ac- 
count of damage done to the property of others 
caused by reason of the maintenance, owner- 
ship or use of automobiles. 

(3) Collision. A policy or certificate cover- 
ing loss of or damage to the automobiles in- 
sured caused by collision with another object. 
This coverage is written in two forms as fol- 
lows: 

(a) $25 deductible coverage, which provides 
that twenty-five ($25) dollars shall be deducted 
from each loss, and insurance granted shall be 
for loss or damage in excess of that amount 
only. 

(b) Full coverage, which provides coverage as 
above without, however, requiring the assured to 
assume the first twenty-five ($25) dollars of loss 
or damage. 


COMPILATION OF EXPERIENCE 

(a) Experience shall be compiled separately 
for each form of coverage. 

(b) Experience for each form of coverage 
shall be kept according to type of car covered, 
such as private pleasure, commercial, livery, 
etc., and each type shall be subdivided accord- 
ing to motive power; ‘‘motive power’ meaning 
(1) Gas or steam, (2) electric, (3) motorcycle. 

(c) Experience for each type of car shall be 
further subdivided by classifications pertaining 
to the type. It should be pointed out that in 
the case of some types, such as electrie cars of 
the private pleasure type, the terms ‘“‘type” 
and ‘‘classification’’ are synonymous, inasmuch 
as all cars included in the type are treated as 
one class. 


TYPES OF AUTOMOBILES—PRIVATE 
PLEASURE 

(a) Definition: A car of the private pleasure 
type is one which is used for private pleasure 
and ordinary business purposes, excluding the 
transportation or delivery of goods or mer- 
chandise, demonstrating or testing, or the car- 
rying of passengers for a consideration. 

(b) Motive Power: Experience to be reported 
separately for each of the following motive 
power subdivisions: steam or gas; electric, mo- 
torcycle. 

(c) Classifications (liability and property 
damage): The individual insurable horsepower, 
to be reported to the Bureau in five groups as 
per horsepower group code. This applies only 
to gas or steam cars. 

(d) Classification collision): Manufacturer’s 
list price and year of model; to be reported to 
the Bureau in accordance with the automobile 
collision code. 

(e) Premium basis (liability and property 
damage): 

(1) In case of gas and steam cars—number 
of cars and horsepower. 

(2) In case of electrics and motorcycles— 
number of cars. 

(f) Premium Basis (collision): 
ears and manufacturer’s list price. 


Number of 


PRIVATE PLEASURE, OCCASIONALLY 
COMMERCIAL 

(a) Definition: This division includes: 

(1) Automobiles of the private pleasure type 
without alteration in chassis or body, occasion- 
ally used for transportation or delivery of mer- 
chandise. 

(2) Automobile equipped with bodies of the 
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private pleasure type or commercial type used 
interchangeably. 

(3) Automobiles of the private pleasure type 
used for rural free delivery. 

(b) Motive Power: Experience to be re- 
ported separately for each of the following mo- 
tive power subdivisions: gas or steam, electric, 
motorcycle. 

(c) Classifications (public liability): All cars 
of this type to be reported to the Bureau as 
one class. 

(d) Classifications (collision): Manufacturer’s 
list price and year of model; to be reported to 
the Bureau in accordance with the automobile 
collision code. 

(e) Premium Basis (liability and property 
damage): Same as that for cars of the private 
pleasure type plus an additional charge. 

(f) Premium Basis (collision): Same as that 
for cars of the private pleasure type without an 
additional charge. 


COMMERCIAL 

(a) Definition: Automobiles especially de- 
signed for transportation or delivery of goods or 
merchandise, including all three-wheeled mo- 
torcycles (or tricycles) designed for delivery 
purposes. Commercial cars tsed occasionally 
for private pleasure purpose for which an addi- 
tional premium charge is made shall be classi- 
fied as commercial. 

(b) Motive Power: Experience to be re- 
ported separately for each of the following 
motive power sub-divisions: steam or gas, elec- 
tric, motorcycle. 

(c) Classifications (liability and property 
damage): Commercial cars are classified ac- 
cording to the business in which the car is used 
and are to be reported to the Bureau in ac- 
cordance with the commercial automobile code. 

(d) Classifications (collision): The manu- 
facturer’s list price and year of model; to be re- 
ported to the Bureau in accordance with auto- 
mobile collision code. 

(e) Premium Basis (liability and property 
damage): The classification and the number 
of cars. 


(f) Premium Basis (collision): Number of 


cars and manufacturer's list price. 


LIVERY 

(a) Definition: Automobiles of the private 
pleasure type rented by the hour or day subject 
to calls from a garage only, not stationed at a 
stand and not a taxicab. 

(b) Motive Power: Experience to be re- 
ported separately for each of the following mo- 
tive power sub-divisions: gas or steam, electrics. 

(c) Classifications (public liability and prop- 
erty damage): Two classifications, (1) incelud- 
ing passenger hazard; (2) excluding passenger 
hazard. 

(d) Classifications (collision): Manufacturer's 
list price and year of model; to be reported to 
the Bureau in accordance with the automobile 
collision code. 

(e) Premium Basis (liability and property 
damage): Number of cars and whether includes 
or excludes passenger hazard. 

(f) Premium Basis (collision): Number of 
cars and manutacturer’s list price. 





PUBLIC AUTOMOBILES OTHER THAN 
LIVERY VEHICLES 

(a) Definition: An automobile which is for 
hire at public stands, including taxicabs, omni- 
buses, sight-seeing automohiles and jitneys. 

(b) Motive Power: Experience to be reported 
separately for each of the following motive 
power sub-divisions: gas or steam, electric. 

(c) Classifications (liability and property 
damage): Such ears are classified first upon the 
basis of the use the ear is put to and carrying 
capacity, and second, upon the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of passenger hazard. 

(d) Classifications (collision): The manufac 
turer's list price and year of model; to be re 
ported to the Bureau in accordance with the 
automobile collision code. 

fe) Premium Basis (liability and property 
damage): Premium based upon the classifica- 
tion and the number of cars to be covered. 

(tf) Premium Basis (collision): Number of 
cars and manufacturer’s list price. 

7 — 
W. A. O’Connor’s Change 

W. A. O'Connor, who has been associate gen 
eral agent at St. Louis for the -Etna companies 
under the firm name of W. A. O'Connor & Co., 


will on March 1, 1917, become a partner in the 
Charles L. Crane Agency Company, Ltd., one of 
the oldest and largest insurance offices in St. 
Louis. 

The Crane Agency have for a number of years 
been general agents of the Standard Accident of 
Detroit and the New Jersey Fidelity and Plate 
Glass of Newark, and Mr. O’Connor will give his 
personal attention to the handling of the casu- 
alty business of that office, and associated with 
him will be the same organization that he had 
with the A®tna. 

Mr. O’Connor is one of the best-known casu- 
alty men in St. Louis and for many years was 
with the Maryland Casualty in St. Louis and 
later became general agent of the New England 
Equitable, going with the .4tna upon the rein- 
surance of that company, and his going into the 
Crane firm will be quite an addition to that 
office. 


Bill Affects Title Companies 
[Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 
ALBANY, February 18.—Assemblyman Bren- 
nan has introduced a bill amending the civil 
code by providing that, when a title company 
insuring titles to real property has been re- 
tained by the owner or mortgagee to examine 
his title, the company must furnish an abstract 
of title upon the payment of the fees prescribed 
by law for searches made by a_ register or 
county clerk, and the additional sum of $10. 
Upon application. if the title company refuses 
to insure a title examined, after eight days’ 
notice and demand, the owner er mortgagee may 
apply to the supreme court at a special term for 
an order to show cause why the company should 
not be compelled to pass the title and issue a 
title policy. The courts may either overrule the 
objections of the title company and direct that 
an abstract and policy be issued, or they may 
deny the application if it is determined that the 
objections of the company are legal and valid. 
The conclusions of the court shall be final upon 

all parties concerned. 


The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation 
Continuing its prosperous career, the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation in its 
United States branch shows substantial growth 
by its annual statement for the year 1916 
Premium income, which in 1915 amounted to $4.- 


599 99 
Pas) 


23,288, shows a gain of a million and a half. 





reaching $6,023,389 last year. On the financial 





side the branch shows admitted assets of $7,276,- 
949, indicating a gain of $1,175,348 over the pre- 





ceding years. Legai liabilities increased $769,- 
946 and are now $4,851,826, while, in accordance 
with its conservative policy of making ample 
provision for every possible contingency, the 
voluntary reserves have been increased to $1,- 
100,000, which amount is $390,000 greater thana 
vear ago. After all these liabilities have been 
provided for the corporation is still able to 
show a surplus of $1,525,125. so that there ean 
be no doubt as to the financial strength back of 
all its contracts. 

The United States branch of the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation has Wm. J. 
Gardner as its manager and writes all lines of 
casualty insurance, including credit indemnity. 
Its policies are of the most liberal form, while 
its policyholders receive every advantage. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In 
surance Company held its fiftieth annual meeting last 


Wednesday, February 14. 
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LIABILITY RULES 


Special Committee Submits Recom- 
mendations for New York 


REGULATIONS FOR NEW BUSINESS 


Information Bureau to Submit Data—wWill Be 
Effective in May 
The code of rules adopted by the committee of 
nine having in charge the revision of general 
liability rates in the Greater New York territory 
is given herewith. These rules are to become 
effective on May 1, when it is hoped the com- 
mittees will have progressed sufficiently with 
the experience filed by the companies to have 
formulated the new rates for general liability 
risks. The rules are as follows: 


RULES GOVERNING THE REGISTRATION OF 
OWNERS’, LANDLORDS’ AND TENANTS’ 
PUBLIC LIABILITY RISKS THROUGH THE 
CASUALTY INSURANCE EXCHANGE 

Effective May 1, 1917, as to new business and re- 
newals. The classes of risks to which these rules 
appiy shall include the following: 

Owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ public liability, 
elevator public liability, residence and farms, theaters, 
including moving picture shows. 

These rules shall apply to all risks of the above 
classes within the territory governed by the Casualty 
Insurance Exchange. No quotation shall be made by 
any company or its representatives upon classes of 
risks hereinbefore named until inquiry has been made 
of the Exchange for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the Exchange has on file a record of the risk 
upon which rates should be quoted. In all cases the 
inquiring company shall give as accurately as possible 
the name of the assured and the exact location of the 
risk. 

New Business.—When any company is requested to 
make a quotation upon a risk not already upon its 
books and which does not qualify under the rules for 
renewals, as hereinafter provided, inquiry shall be 
made of the Exchange, and if the Exchange has on 
file the data upon which quotation shall be made, this 
information shall be furnished to the inquiring com- 
vany by the Exchange, and that information shall be 
the sole basis upon which rates may be quoted. If 
the Exchange has no information on file the inquiring 
company shall be privileged to make its own inspection 
and file with the Exchange a copy thereof upon which 
inspection the Exchange shall issue the necessary in- 
formation upon which rates may be quoted. 

Before making inquiry of the Exchange upon new 
business, the inquiring company shall in all cases ob- 
tain from the broker or assured, if possible, the name 
of the present carrying company, which information 
shall be transmitted to the Exchange. If no record of 
the risk in question is on file, it shall be the duty of 
the Exchange to inquire of the carrying company, 
which company shall file with the Exchange within 
fifteen days of such inquiry, provided such inquiry is 
not made more than sixty days prior to the expiration 
of the risk in question, the data required under the 
rules applying for renewals. 

Renewals.—In the case of renewals, the carrying 
company shall file with the Exchange, not more than 
sixty days prior to expiration, nor less than fifteen 
days betore expiration, the amount of area and front- 
age and the particulars of the elevators forming the 
hasis of quotation for renewal, which shall include the 
amount and the analysis of the premium. The in- 
spection or survey shall be checked by the Exchange 
without making an inspection, and confirmation of the 
data submitted by the carrying company shall be 
issued to said company within five days from its re- 
ceipt by the Exchange. Such da shall then be 
available to any company making inquiry in accord 
ance with the rules governing new busi 



























pusiness, 

Complaints and Checking.—It shall be the duty of 
the Exchange to check all inspection reports, surveys 
or other data submitted by companies through any 
uilable means for checking without the necessity of 
ing an inspection by the Exchange. It is 
-ognized that any attempt to inspect all risks by the 
Exchange would be unnecessarily expensive and waste- 
ful. In the event that the data submitted by any 
company on any particular risk is not approved by the 
Exchange, and the company in question and the Ex 
change are unable to reach an agreement, it shall be 
the duty of the Exchange to make its own inspection 
for the purpose of determining the exact figures neces 
sary for quotation. In the event that any compan 
through its own inspection disagrees with information 
received from the Exchange. which information has 
previously been filed by another company, it shall he 
the duty of the Exchange to make an independent in- 
spection, the result of which shall be binding upon all 
companies. When any company shall be found to be 
in error as to the data submitted by it, any policy 
issued on the basis of such data shall imme : 
canceled and rewritten upon the proper hasis, and 
copy of the daily report or proposal written upon the 
correct basis shall he submitted to the Exchange for 
approval and stamping. 

Test Inspections.—Whenever it shall be deemed ad 
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visable for the proper conduct of this plan, the execu- 
tive committee of the Exchange shall establish a sys- 
tem of test inspections to be made by the Exchange. 
Such test inspections may be established for the pur- 
pose of determining the accuracy of reports submitted 
by members of the Exchange, and shall be restricted to 
a limited number of inspections having due regard for 
economy in the administration of this plan by the Ex- 
change. 


The Relation of Agent and Company 


Can an agent be loyal to his company and 
faithful to his clients? Some think not. ‘‘No 
man can serve two masters.’ True, but the 
local agent does not have to. The attitude of 
the honest company is not antagonistic to that 
of the honest assured. The attitude of the 
companies is not that of the spirit of ‘‘Stand 
and ‘Deliver.’”’ The agent is giving his best 
services to his company when he is giving them 
to the assured. 

A thorough inspection of a risk and the point- 
ing out of and correcting defects and guarding 
against dangers is for the benefit of both the as- 
sured and the company. It is the duty of an 
agent to show his client the improvements which 
can be made in his risk, thus meriting a reduc- 
tion in his rate. The agent is serving his com- 
pany better by reducing losses than by increas- 
ing premiums. While the agent occupies this 
dual position, I do not recognize any serious 
conflict of interests. The rights and interests 
of the companies and agents are fundamentally 
one. He who serves his country serves God. 
He who serves his company serves his client. 
The company is the body and the agent is the 
heart of every insurance corporation. One fur- 
nishes the framework and the other the life and 
activity of the business. The relation between 
the two, then, is most intimate and inter-de- 
pendent. The one is a useless machine without 
the other. They should be in perfect accord to 
be in a healthful state.—Edward B. Case, in 
The Searchlight. 


Health Insurance Commission Bill 

Senator Graves of Buffalo, and Assemblyman 
Bemley of Niagara, have introduced in their 
respective Houses of the New York Legisla- 
ture a bill to create a Health Insurance Investi- 
gating Commission, to consist of three residents 
of the State, appointed by the Governor, with 
the consent of the Senate, one of whom shall 
be selected from a list of ten names submitted 
by the association or society representing State- 
wide organized industry; one of whom shall be 
selected from a list of ten names submitted by 
the association or society representing State- 
wide organized labor; and the third, who shall 
be the chairman, shall be selected by the Goy- 
ernor as the representative of the public. The 
terms of office of each commissioner shall ex- 
pire December 31, 1921, and he shall receive an 


annual salary of $7500. 


HINTS TO AGENTS 


Definition of Selling Accident and 
Health Insurance 





POWER OF IMAGINATION 


The Family Really Hurt by Accident and Sickness— 
Those Who Should Insure 


Stop the first man you meet and ask him, 
“What's a salesman?’’ Ten to one he’ll answer, 
“A man who sells*something.”’ 

That’s all right for a dictionary definition, 
but there is more to it than that, especially if 
accident and health insurance is involved. Some 
men are devoid of imagination. They are 
proud of their matter-of-fact way of looking at 
things. It is mighty hard for a man of this 
kind to put himself in the other fellow’s place, 
but it can be done, and the man who insists that 
he can’t or won’t does not belong in the insur- 
ance business. 

If you regard the sale of any kind of insurance 
simply as a selling proposition, the same as 
selling groceries, cigars or clothing, you won’t 
sell much. You may sell fire or compensation 
insurance or a surety bond to a person who has 
been called upon to give one, but not accident 
and health insurance unless you can visualize 
the unhappy condition of your prospect and his 
family when accidental death, injury or illness 
cuts off his income on which the family is de- 
pendent. 

Every accident man has encountered the 
answers to his argument—“I’ll take a chance, 
never had an accident,” “I can’t afford it,’’ or 
“T don’t need it.’ 

If at your suggestion he will substitute ‘““My 
family,’’ for ‘“‘I,’’? he will immediately change his 
viewpoint. Here is where you have to use your 
imaginative powers. If he is in such a position 
financially that his family will have to take the 
chance or that he can not afford to buy insur- 
ance, then the wife and children, if he has any, 
would be in sore straits if the weekly or monthly 
salary were to stop. You can very easily 
imagine their meals being cut down to war ra- 
tions, of the lack of fuel or the payments on 
the house being stopped. When you picture 
these conditions, your prospect will sit up and 
take notice, unless he does not care for his 
family—-and there are not many men of this 
caliber. 

The working men are not the only ones who 
can find themselves in this unhappy position 
through sudden injury or illness. Even mil- 
lionaires sometimes lose all they have, and it 
is not unusual for a merchant to fail in busi- 
ness. Doctors and lawyers, unless they have 
producing investments, are out of business when 
they are injured or sick. By the time they are 
well, they have often lost many of their clients. 
In the case of a young doctor or lawyer with an 
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ordinary practice it is a foregone conclusion 
that the family is going to suffer. 

The mere fact that a man has started a busi- 
ness of his own does not mean that his future 
is protected. Simon W. Straus, president of 
the American Society for Thrift, recently gave 
out some interesting figures he had compiled 
on the subject, covering the cases of 100 aver- 
age Americans starting at the age of twenty- 
five. In ten years, five had died, ten were in 
what would be called good circumstances and 
thirty-five were just hanging on. 

Ten years later the deaths had increased to 
sixteen, of whom only six had left anything for 
their families. At this time fifteen were only 
self-supporting. ; 

At fifty-five four more had died (twenty of one 
hundred in thirty years), forty-six were barely 
making a living and twenty-eight were more or 
less dependent. In another ten years thirty- 
four of those left were dependent on charity or 
their relatives. 

Mr. Straus goes further, but this is enough. 
He doesn’t tell what kept the dependents down, 
but it is generally conceded that injury and 
sickness cause more poverty than any other 
one thing. The only protection againsf such 
source of poverty is accident and health insur- 
ance. If a man insures his income while he is 
well and sound, he will still have it when he 
is injured or sick. When he tells you he can- 
not afford it, you are justified in telling him he 
is talking plain bosh. You will do better for 
him, his family, yourself and your company by 
showing him that he cannot afford to be with- 
out it.—William E. Tucker, Secretary, Western 
Aecident and Indemnity of Helena, 


Casualty Notes 
—The Star Health and Accident of Rochester, Ind., 
is planning to move its home offices to Lafayette, Ind. 


—A plea is being made into the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture to include all occupational diseases in the com- 
pensation act, and also amend the law by increasing 
the weekly compensation to $14, decreasing the time 
froin which compensation would begin. 


—Owen R. Mann of Touisville has been elected 
secretary of the Transylvania Casualty of Louisville, 
and will have charge of the underwriting. TH. W. 
Bloomington, special agent in the automobile depart- 
ment, has been made superintendent of agencies. 


-The Business Mens Accident Association of 
America, having head offices at Kansas City, Mo., in- 
creased its business in January one-third over the 
corresponding month of last year. The association's 
y»ws membership 55,490, 


annual statement for 1916 she 
227,969. 


income $588,735, and assets $2 


“Tur Spectator, to which we subscribe, comes to 
me every week. Needless to say, I enjoy it immensely. 
It is extremely interesting.”—Harold H. McKenna, 
Massachusetts Employees Insurance Asso., Boston. 
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CONTENTS 
2 Tongue Depressors 
3 Rolls Gauze Bandages 
4 Packages Sterile Gauze 
6 Safety Pins 
6 Cotton Applicators 


1 Pair Scissors 

1 Pair Tweezers 

1 Rubber Tourniquet 

1 Wire Gauze Splint 

1 Medicine Dropper 

1 Tube Burn Ointment 
1 Roll Absorbent Cotton monia 





1 Bottle Aromatic Spirits Am- 1 Dozen Headache Tablets 
i 1 


1 Roll Adhesive Plaster 
1 Bottle 3% Alcoholic Iodine 


a 


Toothache Drops 


16 East 23rd Street 


‘“* Dysentery Tablets 


Casualty and Accident Insurance Agents 


We have designed a new First Aid 
Kit to be used by Automobilists. 


THE AUTOISTS FIRST AID KIT 


(Price Per Kit $3.00) 


Is a new and novel article for the agent to give to his large 
Write us for attractive prices on orders for 
fifty or more with your inscription in gold letters. On such an 
order the price per Kit is reduced to about fifty percent. An 
attractive and useful gift for the holiday season, as well as an 
effective advertisement. Address the 


Peery FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


‘ 


New York City 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 


FIRE, CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS SECTION 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


How to Obtain Satisfaction of Both Employer and Surety 
Company 


BROAD COVERAGE OF FIDELITY BONDS 


Important Recent Developments Favoring Employers—Further Develop- 
ments Probable 

We have considered ways and means of persuading an employer 
to bond his employees, and we have considered the principles by which 
we determine whether the business of an employer is desirable, and 
some of the ways and means of making satisfactory business which 
would otherwise be unsatisfactory or questionable. It now remains to 
consider ways and means of handling the business so as to give satis- 
faction both to the employer and the surety company. ‘This is not 
always an easy matter, for naturally the employer wants complete and 
undoubted protection with a minimum of trouble and expense, and the 
surety company must be careful not to give a greater measure of pro 
tection than will be covered by the premium rate that is charged. These 
two conflicting interests are present in every case, and it is the busi- 
ness of the agent to reconcile them in such a way as to give satisfaction 
both to the employer and to the company. The records of the com- 
panies will show that they have given a constantly increasing degree 
of protection and have removed many restrictions that were formerly 
imposed. This process of evolution is not vet complete, and it is dif 
ficult to predict how far it will go. It will be interesting, however, to 
review briefly the history of this development so as to throw some 
light on possible future developments. 


No Stranparp Poticy For 

The companies have never used generally a standard form of 
fidelity bond; in fact, each company has a number of different forms 
for use under different conditions and with different classes of con- 
cerns, but the progress in the direction of liberality has been fairl 
uniform, each company following, with varying degrees of closeness. 
the lead of the most progressive. 

Originally the fidelity bond issued by the surety companies was 
very limited. It covered only actual larceny and embezzlement—acts 
for which the employee could be criminally prosecuted: and it was the 
almost universal rule to insert a provision in the bond requiring the 
employer, in case of default, to swear out a warrant for the arrest 
of the employee, and if the employer failed or refused to swear out 
this warrant, the company considered that it was not liable. Bonds 
Were issued for one year, coupled with the privilege of renewal, but 
the employer was required within a given time, usually six months, 
after the expiration of each year to file claim for any loss occurring 
during that year. The result was that the employer could never re 
cover for a loss which took place more than eighteen months prior 
to the date of discovery. Many bonds required the employer to war- 
rant, upon execution of the bond and again at each renewal, that the 
employee was not then in default; and if as a matter of fact the em- 
ployee was then in default, even though unknown to the employer, 
the surety held that there was a breach of warranty, which prevented 
recovery. In addition an “employer's statement” was always required 
and all statements made hy the employer were made warranties. 

ProusLte CaAusep py Restricrep Forms 

While a bond thus restricted was accepted by many employers. 

it gave rise to many disputes and much litigation. Many of the pro- 
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Visions were construed with greater liberality than the surety com- 
panies intended, but the net result was to retard the growth and de- 
velopment of the business. Realizing this, the companies began to 
liberalize their forms. First one restriction and then another was 
removed by one or more of the companies, and the others followed. 
The provision requiring an absolute warranty of the correctness of 
the employee’s account was modified so as to make it a warranty 
only. so far as the employer had knowledge. The provision requiring 
the employer to issue a warrant was in many cases elininated. The 
coverage has been broadened to include not only larceny and embezzle- 
ment, but all loss through fraudulent and dishonest acts, and bonds 
have been made continuous, thus avoiding the necessity for annual 
renewals and allowing the employer to recover for any loss sustained 
after the inception of the hond and prior to its cancellation. [in addi- 
tion, the practice has been adopted, in order to get business carried by 
another company, of waiving applications in behalf of all employees 
who have previously been bonded. Indeed, in some cases applications 
have been waived even for employees not previously bonded. Em- 
ployers’ statements also are often waived, particularly in the case of 
large concerns having a large volume of business. In fact, the prac 
tice of waiving employers’ statements, generally, has been announced 
by at least one company, and this practice will no doubt become gen- 
eral at least as to inside employees of large concerns. The system is 
investigated by the representatives of the surety company, but the 


employer is not required to make warranties. 


Bonp CovERING PosiTIoNs 


Recently the practice which was adopted several years ago in the 
case of fraternal orders of issuing a bond “covering positions” has 
heen extended to other lines. This bond indemnifies the employer 
against loss resulting from the acts of any person or persons who 
may occupy certain positions upon a schedule attached to the bond. 
lhis obviates the necessity for many change notices, thus lessening the 
possibility of unintentional omissions to bond employees and lessen- 
ing the detail work both on the part of the employer and the surety 
company. A list of eligible employees is also attached to the bond, and 
it is the rule that if these employees have not been previously bonded 
to investigate them in the usual way. This scheme saves much work 
and it is predicted that it will hecome quite general. This plan car 
ried out by means ef a liberal form of bond and without employers’ 
statements, and possibly without applications, is believed to be the 
final step but one in the evolution of fidelity insurance. 


Use or BLanKet Bonn PREDICTE! 

The only remaining step is the issuance of a blanket bond covering 
a loss resulting from the act of any employee up to the full amount of 
the bond and containing the provision for automatic restoration of the 
full amount of the bond upon the occurrence of a loss. The companies 
are now issuing to banks a blanket bond, which not only covers loss 
through dishonest acts of employees, but also through robbery, burglary, 
hold-up, destruction, misplacement, etc. 

The issuance of this bond is now limited to banks and banking 
institutions and it is not likely that this particular form of bond will 
be extended much further. It seems quite likely, however, that a 
similar bond covering only loss through dishonest acts of employees 
will ultimately receive general acceptance by the surety companies. 
The basis for the calculation of the premium on such a bond will be 
similar to that upon which the banker’s blanket bond is calculated, 
namely, a rate per employee for the minimum amount of bond, with 
a diminishing percentage of increase in the premium for successivé 
increases in the amount of the bond. The cost of this bond will be 
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vreater than the cost of the individual bonds on the employees, but 


dicted that for large concerns and concerns of high standing jt will 











ground whatever for requesting any explanation 


adjustment a theoretical rather than a practi- 


Company, 





the employers will be found willing to pay an adequate premium for — ultimately become the standard form of fidelity bond. Tl 
complete and satisfactory protection. This has happened in the While this evolution is in progress, agents should do the best actic 
case of banks. Many banks are now paying for the blanket bond that is possible to give the employer satisfactory protection with the Stat 
several times as much as they were formerly paying for fidelity bonds least trouble, and at the same time matters must be handled to the stat 
and burglary insurance. What the employers want is real protection — satisfaction of the company and in accordance with its rules. At New 
with a minimum of detail, and they are willing to pay a price that best, however, there is much detail to which an agent will do well 
will enable the companies to give this sort of protection and still make to give due and proper attention. He should make it his business to saa 
a fair profit. see that the employer understands precisely what sort of protection Nets 
ADVANTAGES OF BLANKET Bonp he is getting and that he gets exactly what he thinks he is getting, ror 
A blanket bond giving substantially the same coverage as the for a misunderstanding often results, when the first claim is made, in Comn 

: - Me = ’ Siskee s ° i : F Lo1 
fidelity feature of the banker’s blanket bond would satisfy the the loss of the business. He should see to it that applications are Bulga 
employers, avoid contentions, largely increase the volume of fidelity properly filled out before they are sent to the home office, and if em. = 
business, and, if an adequate rate be charged, will increase the  ployers’ statements are required they should be put in satisfactory City, 

: x ; : - : 4 3 Fire 
profit of the companies. It will relieve the employers of the shape before transmittal. All change notices should be handled Frank 
necessity of giving notice of changes in their organization and will promptly, and the agents should see that they are cerrectly and legibly uid 

. . “q. . . - . . es 4 
eliminate the possibility that by inadvertence an employee will not be filled out to the end that the acceptance notice may be received promptly Germ: 

; é z Ses Glens 

covered. It will enable the employers at a reasonable cost to get an and that it may be correct. An agent should not be a mere vehicle "Fal 
amount of protection that will cause them to fecl satisfied and will for the transmission of papers between the company and the employer a 

- 7 : 7 ar 

give them a feeling of confidence and security which they cannot but should be careful to see that every paper is correct before it leaves en 
; . ; ‘ ; : ‘ - Eee. : ; Palati 
otherwise get. On the part of surety companies, it will relieve them his office. He should also see that bills for premiums, which he sends Home 
of a great deal of clerical work; yet they can, if they desire, take to the holders of schedule bonds, are absolutely correct. This is im- — 
the usual application from the employees and make the usual investi- portant, as errors frequently creep in and it is very exasperating to whe 

: : ; : 2 ae ee : : Bete ies akor, 
gation. Having in mind the advantages of the blanket bond, it is pre- receive incorrect bills in a matter of this kind. Tavs 

Liv 
eee onan ee ere eee a ee a ee ee ee ee P Lond 
shit 
How to Become a Better Salesman or amplification; nor we believe that there cal proposition. The situation was further com- — 
is much reason to doubt what the State board’s bas ; , PURINA sine ee rab 
: ; oe ’ one , , as plicated by the fact that the ruins are still Mic 

i. Getting a Hearing. Be ge for eit ruling would be, if sought, on the question i 1 with | : ki Sears : — 

sre > *» none , ve) » ar ” * sovere j 2e ak 4 3S > 5e 5 
difference or Positive objection on the part o “compensable or not’—that problem which no ‘COVETE! with ice, making it impossible to as Aceh 
“. "ak boxes ON t lightni two boards seem to decide alike on the statement certain the present measure of damage, and by Minn 

: meInE Respect. Next comes pares of facts. After setting out the customary de- the abnormal labor conditions in Detroit, which M., 
like decision on the part of the salesman as to tails of the location of the assured’s plant, a ld tl tt : Moscc¢ 

: ‘oa = re = siti / i : : a rae ey would greatly increase > COs fr a rush j i 
how best to remove this opposition. Attention  jympber mill, and the name and age of the in- es Means eet Se See ee ate 
must be secured in some personal way, and in- — jyred man, the report reads as follows: rebuilding. It is reported that there are 7000 Miner 
we aah acwninian ‘si Imp on here e nO Occupation when injured? Was getting drunk. workmen in Detroit whose goods are in storage Norwi 

v. Making Pleasing "eSsions. ere 15 Was injured employee doing his regular work? errors ia ee pare are North 
middle ground for the salesman. Everything he yg ; ‘ 3 j because there are no houses in which to place Mil 
says or does—his clothes, ; manner, cast re If not, what work? Getting drunk. them. Bricklayers are getting thirty cents an Old ( 
ac ee gia ete.—either attracts or repels the Describe in full how the accident occurred? hour above the union seale, with twenty cents a Phen 
purchaser. He left our employ December 2. Went to the day additional for “far This w y 

: ; ° : ee : ; “. ay additional for carfare. This would draw Pheeni 

4. Getting Control. Get a true measure of the jowest saloon town in Montana, got drunk, laid ia oi aie a ot ans ia ei eat Ragan 
purchaser’s mind. Selling insurance is not sell- out in the open and froze his feet oricklayers from all over the country, but they Royal 
ing something tangible—it is putting into the State nature and extent of injury. Feet are unable to find places to live. In addition, Rus. 
ange tes age! Pipher bse tees ae frozen, toes amputated. the price of common brick is $12 per 1000, and Fees 
those thoughts stick unti ey belo é p= ie achine ‘ iance. ete.. inc : ‘ 3 ECORs 
come a part of the applicant and produce favor- a ee ee een’ etc., in con- no deliveries can be guaranteed. Under these Securi 
abl nett It is ; cessary, therefore, to find oe with which the accident occurred. A conditions the settlement is regarded as a very South 
Seep Rees. 5s Rereeeety, Serene liauid sold in Deborgia in the name of whiskey. ~ : : B heme aes : _ insu 
out how the mind of the oe nat * iasaes and Hand feed or mechanical? Hand fed. favorable one by the insurance companies. The Spring 
how it can be most easily influenced. ae Part on which accident occurred? Head and Saxon Company at first asked between six and poe 

5. Using the Senses. Ideas reach the brain feet : , ih ; Erov. 

‘ > sehaees—eve sars. fi “rs. ete.— = J ° ? seven months of inability to use the _ plant. Scot. 
through ie Hanses rings hea warts a. What guard, safety appliance or regulation in eat ater i ‘ i ; Edin 

_ therefore no ma ee Bs an a connection with this machine is it possible to While it is a fact that it has leased a vacant St. P 
adroitly et oyed the oo 1e Sa : provide that might have prevented this accident? building, made numerous changes and began the St. 
more quickly consummated. 5 ¢ aws 7 ; P : ; : Swi 

sid aR bee oe vit ten action to State laws regulating saloons. assembly of cars, the company claims that these Asin 

6. Grafting the Argument. Fit the policy What will be the probable length of disability? ‘ = 
the prospective purchaser’s needs. Connect up Lost 7 toes—3 months . emergency changes cost $100,000, and that the si 
in some forceful way the object to pay tociaceggaal It is perfectly evident that the writer of this working conditions are so unfavorable that they ee 

is rj € ese eas or ‘ is . 
plished | with the past — the Ae a gr Sis ponte report not only knew the -exact facts of the are producing cars at a loss instead of a profit. 
ideals in the purchaser’s mind anc : catastrophe. but had not the slightest hesitancy denier eae ne ; : 
hi his own ground . . : A number of banks which have made loans to Dur 
pissin da bas -iceaaeseas The salesman’s sole i” Placing the blame therefore where he at least 4, ea) j is haste : to the 

i. Clinching the Sale. I r ee rae thought it belonged.—Fidelity and Casualty le company were very much interested in ' fiscal 
pn is - een a rea r¢ Sar When Bulletin adjustment, and it is believed that the desire Gara 
in the mind o e prospective pure b ae a rr 

( = ' aS avme , . with ars 
this has been accomplished no time should be for a prompt cash payment had wai to - it ary a 
lost in tactfully getting the signature on the S M L S fal the settlement. In the discussion the Saxon report 
dotted line. Many a sale has been lost at the Jaxon otoi oss Settle people took the stand that, while the adjustment Board 
ey Pe rag +i ; > trifli ni to ; ; : : 
crucial point by allowing some trifling thing The loss under the use and occupancy insur- must be theoretical, the insurance company Durin 
distratt the attention or cause a postponement. ; : 

8. It is very essential that you know and ance on the Saxon Motor Car Company at De- should be liberal, as businessmen all over the with 
understand the contract you are selling and be  troit, amounting to $1,000,000. has been settled at the country were watching this adjustment, and tion | 
able to answer all ge asked iy act he 43 1/3 per cent. It was written for 300 days at the future growth of use and occupancy insur- work: 
the same. You ought to know and understan¢ 9999 . i r 

A : Be ae ee. | ot /é r everVv av © Qc ‘ eA OW > € Liz r sete , the re- ij 
the other fellow’s policy that is giving you the 3333 1/3 for every day the plant was unable to ance ssi be materially affected by $211.0: 
greatest competition, and be able to make a operate. The settlement is for 130 days of non- sults. They were assured that the insurance for 
true and honest comparison of each git eo operation, figured on a basis of 110 full days and companies were watching the adjustment quite tal p: 

ipeagas atin Tle i $ »Ss ens AccCl- — : ; 
i pga leming, Business Mens : 10 half days. The original estimate of loss, a closely as the business men; that recent losses, the pi 
ae a sas y. ° ida a 7 

. under the use and occupancy policy, was 50 per especially under war conditions, had shown the 

’ cent. The settlement presented many unusual dangers of the line, and that it was not s0 

Whiskey ? complications, in addition to being the largest much a question as to whether businessmen " 
F : ‘a 

Reports of accidents under the compensation loss ever paid under the use and occupancy form. could get use and occupancy insurance 4s sur 

sy . vars Ns _ Sfor aa . ; . z 5 A iu oe $ “ane 
laws of the various States differ as amet in The policy provided for the payment of a fixed whether insurance companies would offer such : 
style and intelligibility as the accidents them- ; ; se aiid enidibhics sike ix ca ae sota 
selves differ one from another. Sometimes it amount for each day of inability to use the PECL CWION SORT any Cn Ne gig ; a ; of the 
takes the united and concentrated wisdom of the plant because of fire. The Saxon Company had forms. The adjustment was handled by Frank apolis 
claim department to interpret them, and = been working for some time on a new fireproof L. Erion, assistant manager of the Western iw 
occasions they have to be given up as a bat . ¥ : re a = ae eS ne surance 

: : ‘ : ‘ Adjustment Company, for the insurance com : 
job. A report recently received, however, from plant - nneeneta location, and had a intention Jt a y ; — J which 
one of our assured in North Dakota affords no of rebuilding the present plant. This made the panies, and by President Ford for the Sax enetan 
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March 22, 1917 


Hail Insurance in 1916 
The following table gives the total hail trans- 
actions of fire insurance companies in the United 
States in 1916. The items were taken from the 
statements of the companies on file with the 


New York Insurance Department: ae 
Ratio of 





Net Net Losses to 
NAME AND LOCATION Premiums Losses Premiums, 
or COMPANY. Received. Incurred. Per Cent 
American, gig’ peer $225,660 $166,928 74.0 
Am. Cent., Louis 33,967 72,269 212.8 
Automobile, Hartf'd. 5,859 2,376 40.6 
Commercial Union, 

EOnGOM << vices 284, 700 316,340 111.1 
Bulgaria, Rustchuk.. 123,170 127.5 
Cologne, Cologne.... 46,664 E221 
Connecticut, Hartf’d 159,839 72.8 
City, Pittsburg ..... 3,352 73.5 
Fire Reas., Paris.... 100,423 119.9 
Franklin, Phila. 164,448 91.5 
First Rus., P etrog ‘d 31,050 72.6 
German Al., N. Y. 30,232 ‘ 109.2 

653,363 657,915 100.7 


German-Am., N. ae 
Glens Falls, Glens 





Pane Seuss 6 wecenees 78,036 76,701 ol 
Globe & Rut., N. Y. 18,870 13,950 9 
Hamburg, Hamburg. 63,277 52,319 e 
Hartford, Hartford... 1,651,390 1,646,777 mi 
Palatine, London... 1023443 158,787 .0 
Home, New York.. 1,480,365 1,447,081 ao 
Imperial, New_York 40,785 $4,824 6 
Ins. Co. of North 

america, Phila:... <r. 394 eastes 
Jakor, Moscow .... 49,718 41,108 82.7 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, 

EAVEGSPOO! « <.< 00-5 243,038 179,205 CR.7 
London &_ Lanca- 

shire, Liverpool.. 34,482 30,962 89.8 
Mechs. & Traders, 

New Orleans .... 34,834 28,868 82.9 
Michigan Commer- 

cial, Lansing .... Me 3s. SS bcs aii 
Merchants, N. Y... 11,882 1177) 99.1 


Minneapolis F. & 


M., Minneapolis... 226,570 2° repel 119.4 











Moscow, Moscow .. 49,680 
National, Hartford.. 618,462 
Nat’l Un., Pittsb’g.. 83,270 
Minerva, Cologne.. 19, 999 
Norwich Un., Norw. 10,948 
Northwestern Nat’l, 

Milwaukee ...... 109,900 88.7 
Old Colony, Boston. 136 
Orient, Hartford... . 216,621 
Pp heenix, Hartford... 18,115 
Pheenix, London.... 87,361 
Rossia, Petrograd... 148,576 
Royal, Liverpool.... 30,307 
Rus. Reins., Petrog. 31,050 
Salamandra, Petrog. 49,718 
Second Rus., Petrog. 18,079 
Security, N. Haven. 156,698 
South German Re- 

insurance, Munich ae ¢ |: Sr 
Springfield F. & M., 

Springfield ...... 495,571 476,046 96.0 
Prov. Wash., Prov.. 92,521 94,520 102.2 
Scot. Union & Nat’l, 

Edinburgh ...... >, () ne ee 
St. Paul F. & M., 

St. PaAWh. Siectecies 1,055,726 1,060,749 100.5 
Swiss Reins., Zurich. 83,216 88,675 106.5 
Westchester, N. Y.. 222,545 228,735 102.8 

Totals 28,110 7 £2 






PR in Texas 
During the first six months of the present 
fiscal year, embracing the months of September, 
October, November, December, 1916, and Janu- 
ary and February, 1917, 23,956 accidents were 
reported to the Texas Industrial Accident 
Board, and of these fifty-three were fatal. 
During this same period 3749 claims were filed 
with the board, and the amount of compensa- 
tion paid out by insurance companies writing 
workmen's compensation insurance amounted to 
$211,083, which does not include $63,959 paid out 
for medical expenditures, which brings the to- 
tal paid out by the insurance companies for 

the period herein given to $274,992. 


Ira C. Peterson, View President 

Ira C. Peterson, who has been deputy in- 
surance commissioner for the State of Minne- 
sota, has become vice-president and a director 
of the Progressive Assurance Company of Minne- 
apolis. Rheinold R. Koch, widely known in in- 
surance circles, is president of the company, 
Which is making steady progress with its organi- 


Zation, , 
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FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


United States Branches of European 
Companies Return Interest 





OPERATIONS LAST YEAR 





Figures Showing Transactions of Fire Companies 
—New York Department’s Attitude 

Some agents and brokers have misunderstood 
the recommendation made in August, 1914, re- 
garding tne remittances of United States 
branches of foreign companies to their home 
offices 

Below will be found the net amounts re- 
ceived from (+) or remitted to (—) their home 
offices by as United States branches of the 
respective foreign fire and fire-marine insur- 
ance companies during the last three years: 








NAME OF COMPANY 1916 1915 1914 
$ $ 

Aachen & Munich.. +6,182 + 14,647 
Abeille, Paris. 20,000 

Atlas... ... +476 - S4.940 
Balkan National.. +-24,960 -1;' 
British American. } 28} +11,241 +37,8: 4 
British Dom. Gen... .. +551 "492 
Bulgaria, Rustchuk.... +91 211) +172 500 
Caledonian. . 69,814" +14, 820 
Century, E dinburgh.. 82,698 —25,997 
Cologne Reins... . 64,726 +5,074 
Commercial Uniont. +134,832 —277 ,569 +141,153 
First Russian. 110,000 60,000 


Fire Reassurance, Paris 52,864 
Frankona Reins. , 














Frankfort +36,056 +16,635 
General. . stiehis 
He imburg Assurance 268,845 +21; S11 
Hz umburg-Bremen. 35 +48,273 
International R.,Vienna +3,231 
pong +1 4.407 +79,728 
Law Union 1 and Rock. 63,220 60,064 
r.& Lon. &G lobe i fe 800, 1. 24 378533 
yn Assurancet 52 108,439 
London and Lancashire 562.995 
Lon. & Lan. Life & Gen 11,421 
Minerva 29,115 
Moscow Fire De 
Munich Reinsurance 286,257 
Nationale, Paris 1,125 
Netherlands F. & L +20 
New Zealand a 72,268 
North British and Merc. 448,015 487 972 50,738 
Nord Duetsche, Hamb. 58,438 +37 866 +116,027 
Norske Lloyd, Christ ¢ +503,228 Es Rey 
Northern, London. . +41,420 57,119 +87 547 
Northern, Moscow , 100,000 
Norwich Union +49,280 119,365 40,410 
Palatine. ... : 33,596 112,646 153,013 
Paternelle, Paris ane +30,000 
Patriotic, Dublin. . 260 $514,443 a 
Phenix, Paris. . . ney —3,827 
Phoenix, Londonf. 29,628 ~30, 719 
Prussian National ¢. +845 
RossiaT.. . . : : 396,566 275,000 
Rovaty...... $4 600,768 1,146,377 
Royal Exchanget ; 123,67: 105,491 
Russian Reinsurance 49,110 50, 765 
Salamandra.... 17,222 59,660 + 100,000 
Scottish Union & Nat'l. 406,414 26,530 +-83,396 
Second Russian f. , , 190,000 
Skandia. . os 44 605 — 56,313 —§,363 
Skandinavian, Re., Cop Be ade 
So. Ger. Reins, Munich. - ar 890 —2,472 
State : 11 539 





Sun. 
SVE..<.. . 
Swiss National. . ; | 





10, 798 
+108, 196 


Swiss Reinsurance... | 43,900 
Union & Phenix Espan.} 24,795 
Union, London...... +11,699 
Union, Paris..... 4,873 





Urbaine, Paris.... +-17,903 


Warsaw, Warsaw 


Western..... : +9,775 $+-20,675 
Yorkshire, York. . .: —4,686 +45,815 
Totals... .. 2,594,534 3,651,606 791.796 


tFire and marine branches combined. 


It should be clearly understood that the remit- 
tances shown in a number of instances are 
merely the return of interest earnings. That 
some of them may appear to be large is true, 
but the remittances of a single year do not 
necessarily constitute the interest earnings of 
that year only. As a matter of fact, the re- 
mittanees constitute in a number of cases the 


earnings of a period of years. The statement 
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sent to all United States branches of foreign 
companies, under date of August 11, 1914, has 
been acquiesced in by the companies addressed. 
In order that the recommendation may _ be 
clearly, understood, the letter of the Insurance 
Department is quoted herewith: 


This Department is in receipt of numerous 
inquiries in regard to the financial condition of 
foreign fire insurance corporations generally, 
how the assets and securities of United States 
branches are held under the law, and how the 
United States policyholders are protected. Such 
inquiries are incident to the existing war situa- 
tion in Europe. In every instance, this Depart- 
ment has done everything in its power to reas- 
sure policyholders and other interested in- 
quirers, 

We, however, deem it advisable at this time 
to call your attention to the terms of the 
deed of trust relating to the securities deposited 
and held by the trustees for the protection of 
the United States policyholders of your com- 
pany. 

Under a provision of the trust instrument, 
you will note that no securities deposited with 
trustees may be released or transferred to the 
company without first obtaining the consent of 
the Superintendent of Insurance. In this con- 
nection it seems desirable to advise that the 
Department holds that the trustee or trustees 
cannot release any securities or cash, other 
than interest earnings, to the manager or man- 
agers for any purpose other than to meet 
United States loss claims. The releasing of 
any such funds to the manager or managers, so 
that same may be transmitted to home office, 
will be held to be an invasion of the trust deed. 
You will further bear in tind the responsi- 
bility of trustees for any and all branches of 
trust. 

We deem it most advisable and, in fact, es- 
sential, that in view of the disturbed condi- 
tions existing at the present time, you take all 
necessary precautions to insure the financial 
stability of your company, to the end that your 
business may not be disturbed and that the good 
will of the insuring public may be retained. 


The First Accident ar in the 
United States 


There died in the_little town of Middle Had- 
dam, Conn., in January, Horace Johnson, whose 
eccentricities as a weather prophet were well 
known throughout New England. His true title 
to fame was unknown, and that it may not be 
lost we here recount it. 

On June 26, 1864, while walking on the tracks 
of the New York, New Haven and Springfield 
railroad, he was hit by a train and thrown 
from the track. He carried an accident policy 
in the Travelers Insurance Company under 
which he received benefits of twenty-five dol- 
lars. He was the first man in the United States 
to receive benefits under an accident insurance 
policy. His claim was No. | in the more than 
607,000 accident claims paid by the Travelers.— 
Travelers neal Record. 


Fire Insurance Pocket Index, 1917 


The Fire Insurance Pocket Index of THE 
SPECTATOR for 1917 was issued this week in its 
usual complete and compact form. In addition 
to giving statistics for the principal fire insur- 
ance companies with various valuable rates, 
much other valuable general information con- 
cerning the businesss, is, as usual, included.— 
ba Underwriter. 

THE SPECTATOR is out with its Fire Insurance 
Pocket Index for 1917, commonly known as a fire 
chart. It contains the usual statistical data on 
companies for the past ten years. THE SPECTA- 
TOR made a record in getting its publication out 
early this year.—National Underwriter. 

The first of the charts to reach this office is 
that of The Spectator Company of New York— 
“The Fire Insurance Pocket Index.”” This is a 
standard publication of large circulation, re- 
garded as indispensable by those who have used 
it for years and have found it dependable. It is 
in the forty-ninth year of its publication. The 
price per copy is twenty-five cents. —Rough 
Notes. 

The above-mentioned work costs twenty-five 
cents a single copy, with special prices for quan- 


tity orders. 
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PIRI AND CASUALTY SECTION 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1916 


The following tabulation shows the aggregatés of the casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance business transacted in the United States in 1916, and the financial condition of the companies 
as of January 1, 1917. These figures are compiled from the reports of the various companies to THE Specrator of New York, and are issued in advance of any State Insurance Denartment re port: 


Net Surplus. Net Premium Income. Losses Paid. 




















































































Total Gace -- Total Dividends Tot; 
COMPANIES. Cash. Assets Total Income toStock- | Sil , 
Capital. (Jan. 1, 1917.) Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Reserves. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1916. 1915. holders. seciee : 
T= 1917. 1916. | 1916. 1916... ; 
Aetna Accident, Hartford, Conn. 1,000,000 7 2 95,254 297,694! 1,220,054 3,029,228 4,395,151) 2 731 O88 46,597,995 1,265,712 712,678 100,000 
Aetna Life (A. H. & Lia. ‘eo ), Hartford, Ct. *5,000,000 *131,298,624 “12,977,213 8, 340, 112 11,975,424 9,129,954! 12,732.732 233 5,026,662, 250,000 , 
American Automobile, St. Louis, Mo.... 300,000 1,477,494 216 52 1,361,415 1,23: 1,396,554 961 338,433 29,25 \ 
American Casualty, ae a Pa 400,000 926,714. 132,417 816, 590,070 479,629 654.349 1: 190,076 26,440 \ 
American Credit Indemnity, New York 350,000 1,380,582 387,477 200;887 616.697 690,767 640,618 747,700 485,070 35,000 ; 
American Fidelity, Montpelier, Vt.. 305,500 609,345 18,856 127,830! 270,844 161,500 313,786 190,934 269,125 466,609 
American Guaranty, Columbus, Ohio 215,000 343,371 44,142 46,178 78,928 143,978 66,865 155,319 24,002 3,450 N 
\merican Indemnity, Galveston, Tex 500,000 1,257 862 258,903 97,131 429,819 442,713 431,274 769,861 203,7 717 111,576 0 
American Liability, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 100,000 123,2- 14,173 14,174 6,598 53,364 52,217 57,906 22 580 18.849 O 
American Life & Acc., Kansas City, Mo 100,000 133,921 9,318 8,202 3,093 167,373. 160,704 212,748 77,747 75,254 b 
Amer. Nat. Ins.(A. & H. Dept.), Galveston, Tex *250,000)  *4,336,055 = *688,698 —_*588,078 53,485 261,791 197,770) 261,804 137,619 97,347 
American Surety, New York. 5,000,000 9 oe 898 1,289,075 1,101,528! 3,082,284, 3 j : 88 4,355,499 726,307 999,812 300,000 : 
Appomattox Casualty, Petersburg, Va 25,000 1,626 1,578 474 19,515 6,579 6,482 2,000 P 
Bankers Accident, Des Moines, Ia 100,000 268" 164 34,114 27,864 | 118,738 225 371,090 158,809 136,016 8,000 Pe 
Sankers Casualty, Minneapolis, Minn 100,000 204,388 48,794 79,455 45,347 186,679 97,706 209,589 62,736 31,066 16,504 206,994 = 
| 
Bankers Dep. Guar. & Sur., Topeka, Kan 318,250 508,160 169,643 19,109 38,218 35,830 61,135 1,647 es 19,095 42.317 ' 
Boston Casualty, Boston, Mass 125,000 r 10,010 9, 17,146 51,265 41,213 57,012 25,869 18,160 te 57°15) Pi 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston, Mass. 100,000 27 90,336 75,300 $2,998 270,283 257,392 278,663 162,201 157,137 10,000 264195 Pi 
California Casualty, San Francisco 200,000 270, 306 45,281 14,278] 22,051 75,419 64,648 93,026 35,503 10,495 33,000 98,098 R 
Carolina Life (A. & H. Dept.) Columbia, S. C. 4 75,000 143,448 17,432 9,558 ‘ 359,645 308,395 368,507 137,113 123,583 6,009 348.968 bs 
” N 
Casualty Company of America, New York 750,000 2,631,758 30,977 13,607 1,683,232 2,629,742! 3,547,825 3,597,863 2,447 600 1,970,546 3,799,347 
Central Live Stock, Kankakee, Ill 53,280 54,912) §—12,531 §— 4,596 13,719 27,198 15,581 317 5,874 4,000 30,859 R 
Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago, lp 500,000 1,801,040 296, ‘048 20,080 929,871 1,154,450 232,645 ql, 567, 773 34,966 300 291 02 Ri 
Cleveland Life Ins. Co. (A.& H.Dept.), Clev., O. —— *1,327,264 *51,678 *41,138) 1,578 71,138 49,920 71,622 17,897 , “ZLB a0 
Clover Leaf Casualty, Jacksonville, Ill. a 125,000 172 482 27,708 33,800 19,105 279,252 185,470 286,175 116.17 1 69,282 : 284 eo So 
Columbia Life (Acc. & H. Dept.), Cincinnati, O. *192,350 *1,248,348 *25,942 *21,402 2,601 27,100 32,528 28,679 10,358 12,147 25,337 Pe 
Columbian Nat. Life (Acc. & H. Dept.), Boston *1,000,000 *12,568,193) —*510,331 *463,775 202,533 339,982 360,245 339,982 195,047 175,948 358,741 st 
Columbus Mut. Life (A. & H. D.)Columbus, O *126,000 *915,782, *156,464' — *126,023 5,810 81,169 81,169 32,305 : 81.076 
Commercial Casualty, Newark, N. J 500,000 2,388,881 481,891. 280,974] 1.312.776 ——-1,813/373 2,019,072, 729,735. 492.5) 35,000 1,404:769 St 
Commonwealth ( asualty, Philadelphia, Pa 152,215 201,778 23,674 52,488 18,113 188,299 152,7. 199,478 58,658 50,015 ©61,000 243999) Ti 
Connecticut Gen. Life (A. & H. Dept.) H'd. Ct. *400,000, *18,181,384) *1,521,595 *1,456,178| 156,112 284,926 211,980 284,926 83,985 91,770 272,073 ns 
Consolidated Casualty, Louisville, Ky. 116,026 126,955 j3l4 7,135 9,129 90,856 70,703 39,444 82 ai 96,997 Ur 
Continental Casualty, Chicago, Il.. 300,000 2,490,669 300,000 300,000! 1,690,195. 3,403,695 2,763,072 1,379,535) 1,227,171 60,000) 3,097,069 E 
Continental Life, Inc., Washington, D. C. 30,000 13,127 13,309! 143 382,886 294,806 181,2 225 139,158 3,600 399,394 7 
Eastern Casualty, Boston, Mass. . 100,000 31,170) 5..... 13,957 109,895 i = 110,639 hs 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas C ity, Mo 250,000 436,63 3 74,133 90,874) 97,945 111,252 55,244 5,402 14,342 578,691 Un 
Employers Lia. (U.S. Branch) Boston, Mass $250,000 = 11,254,705 42,415,622 42,380, 316) 7,718,721 9,605,974 6,889,056 9,929,203) 4,587,197 3,769,072 ‘ - 17,661,528 " 
Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass. : 100,000 168,844 $2,774 46,947! 23,095 101,256 91,855 107,940 40,030 34,752 6,000 108,513 Va 
Eureka Casualty, Philadel; hia, Pa... 100.000 273,310 104,755 d 66,675 179,498 d 235,693 29,952 Pill ; ; 66,378 Ww 
European Acc. (U. ~ag h), New York $250,000 2,195,747 = $750,000' = 725,000 946,868 1,136,682 954,067 1,203,715] 100,876 308,643 ca n817.679 W 
Federal Casualty, Detroit. Mich... 200,000 426,984 177,065 169,074 36,269 376,994 336,393 402,655 159,522 133,702 45,000 386,475 We 
Federal Life (Acc. Br.), Chicago, Il. : *300,000 _*3,914,445 *82,732 *52,469 58 O12 2 98,335 71,491 141, 850 40,054 31,537 ; 90,355 ™ 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.... 1,009,000 13,788,795) 3,080,742 3,149,542, 8,836, 9,673,428 8,581,544, 4,597,142 4,210,419 250,000 9,233,111 W 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore, Md... 3,000,000 11,834,647, 2,229,463 2,166,952, 5,557,105) -m6,569,556 6,787,754 2,938,523 2,907,431 480,000 7,116,365 Wi 
First Tex. State (A. & H. Dep.), Galveston, Tex. — *100,000 *219,175 *1,308 *6,034 1,862 86,811 38,651 2 : 103,763 Wi 
Frankfort General (U.S. Branch), New York £250,000 1,491,948 $473,899 $465,482 965,071 1,081,428 960,347 Py 136 351| 671,632 673,205 : 1,095,726 Ww 
Gen. Acc., Fire & Life ( U.S. Branch), Phila $250,000 3,208,078 —- +666,683] — +500,824 2,312,169, 3,525,846] 3,063, 954 y4,091,011| 2,396,489! 2,207,730 3,891,582 au 
General Indemnity, Roc hester, N. Y. 200,000 414,275 185,227 126,232 28,726 18,271] 34,497 i 6.051 
Georgia Casualty, Macon, Ga 300,540, 1,678,642 176,158 160,936 1,049, 324 1,802,734 1,864,041 819,765} 410,484 18,032) 1,484,732 
Globe Indemnity, New York... 750,000 : 2 536,019 505,445 é 4,798,153 4,971,052; 2,061,758) 1,609,276 15,000 5,808 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.... 350,000 296,079 277,940 1,061,610 1,105,903 383,715 416,344 24,000 591 
Great Western Accident, Des Moines, Ia 100,000 86 “113 70,087 148,444 167,605 181,298 168.365 20,000 465,501 be 
Guar, Co. of No. Am.(U. S. Br.), Montreal] $200,000 +742,641 129,354 205,640 85,57 [249,944 12,571 166,138 To 
Guardian Casualty and Guaranty, Salt Lake C 300,000 232,080 549,051 2,060,900) 1,001,103 2.094.949! 1, 1: 37, Ov 1,842°780 Tr 
Hartford Acc. & Indemnity, Hartford, Conn 800,000 39) 370,993 3,061,720 4,307,228 2,362,659 1,605,446 3 646,549 32188-7924 Tot 
Hartford Live Stock of N. Y., Hartford, Conn 200,000 347,404} 106,684 d 40,470 79,161, d 181,589 d 40,910 Pot 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford, Conn 2,000,090 6,805,288) 1,754,571; 1,570,753 2,806,092 1,974,286 1,713,487 2,305,418 119, 191 80,959 160,000 1,799,440 Tot 
Home Casualty, Omaha, Neb 29,600 39,075 2,012 §—24 784 27,849 39,243 12,101 9411 7 34,304 hg 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, Ark *250,000 *850,540 *44,905 "40, 365 170,453 142,067 169,544 142) 346 \aianad 7,054 214,003 ‘ 
Horticultural Insurance, Des Moines, la 100,000 137,925 37,92: z 66,664 7,705| a 29.165 
International Fidelity, Jersey City, N. J. 300,000 1,033,643 433,625 189,499 250,480 317,670 80,040 “93,003 30,000 186,114 bP 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles, Cal 346,517 520,432 13,107 87,273 . 65,566 204,121 32,960 8514 aes 91,500 g lr 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Springfield, Ill... 100,000 145,171 15,809 16,354 272,581 7 291,007 130,918 Li: 3.769 12,000 286,721 Gat 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham, Ala 300,000, 556,157. «134,857, 126,986 100,933. 216,457 240,405 137,977) 60,514. 231,072 7 
Interstate Life & Acc., C oe Tenn 150,558 193,242 17,636 14,309 7,354 267,299 281,83 110,135 83,558 ee 277,620 vir 
Interstate Surety, Redfield, S. D. 104,100 143,375 12,162} 3,437 24,347 45,094 7,040 15,245 7,576 39,165 y 
Kansas Casualty & Surety, W ae: Ran.... 462,580 766,996 103,631 180,572 189,038 301,391 115,675 37,946 48.914 364,000 
Kansas Central Indemnity, Hutchinson, Kan 100,000 116,978 16,029 ae 949 1,899 96 re ae 6,888 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City, Mo 200,000 310,271 61,545 60,395 41, 4865 120,094 136,279 52,933 pear, 136,439 T 
Kaskaskia Live Stock, Shelbyville, III... ; 149,640 203,434 28,356 27,949 20,! 53,416 62,478 37,993 9,747 66,664 
Life and Casualty Ins. Co., Nashville, Tenn. b. 150,000 352,688 48,404 45,760 1,010,438 1,078,687 338.377 50,000 1,035,500 \ss 
Lincoln Accident, Lincoln, Neb 50,000 28,232 12,216 12/521 127,946 131,297 38,286 14,275 121,297 or 
Lion Bondi.g and Surety, Omaha, Neb 252,000 619,051 96,317 89,604 324,898] 248,936 360,310 50,100 7,560 275,367 I 
fae 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York 250,000 945,840 255,137 345,458 556,205 562,074 653,830 197 081 50,000 650,389 it 
London & Lancas wee Ind. of Amer., New York 750,000 2,844,045 266,240 § 1,688,918 2,064,568] 1,057,036 2,398,647 2. OA 1,794,804 
Lon. Guar. & Acc. (U.S. Br.), Chicago, III {250,000 6,466,095. 71,041,750) 11 O1s. ‘699 1,963,298 5,440,996) 4,508,887 5,685,892!) 2,5! .....| 44,516,605 Bun 
Loyal Protective, et , Mass 100,000 509,827 167,044 165,042 114,677 580,997) 967,493 602,824 366,165 10,000 598,206 ine 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia, Pa 212,940 418,502 146,917);  d 17,646 161,198) d 339,372 19,949 Y Slit 95, 391 es 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md..... 1,500,000 10,298,608 = 1,561,000 921,550 6,717,288 9,074,824) 6,476,956 9,448,302) 4,070,029, 3,367,698. 275,000 7,739,518 | 
Masonic Protective Assn., Worcester, Mass. 100,000 630,553 215,055 213,5! 296,347 816,391 | 839,914 472,397 361,715 10,990 775,994 rane 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston, Mass 150,000 330,689 60,000) 55,000 93,339 sae 384,067 175,120 144,751) 15,000 360,834 ee 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston, Mass 1,500,000 4,868,579 138,626 2,709,096 4,859,320] 4,998,339 2,592,520) 2,584,967 ; 18 +" vel 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayne, Ind 100,000 365,978 72,129 160,402 216,692! 231,071 62,093 44,704 8,000 166,471 191 
Merchants Life & Casualty, Minneapolis, Minn. 100,000 246,398 106,788 23,963 145,177| 134,82: 156,861 59,806 53,486 30,000 167,083 191. 
191i 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York 200,000 968,753 305,981 367,097 403,275 699,796 672,218 7 3i 5,907 352,574 36,000 790,313 
Midland Casualty, Chicago, III. 110,280 170,120 17,814} 10,359 34,332 153,615 108, 186 65,457 151,892 
National Casualty, Detroit, Mich , 200,000 363,440 106,470} 106,046 44,470 746,133} 715 337,137 16,000 757,016 lot: 
Nat. Life & Acc. (A. & H. Dep.), Nashville, Tenn *300,000  *2,295,829  *361,858) — *312,574 190,302 4,149,183) ‘ 1,645,674 ’ 170,000, 3,889,005 \ve 
Nat. Life of U.S. A. (A.& H. Dp.), Chicago, Il. *500,000 *14,294,766 — *340,015; — *282,251 98,225 1,018,670} 755,786 1 ‘O18, 670 355,450 260,950 1,025,836 \ve 
— 
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day FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1916—Continued 
Net Surplus. Net Premium Income. Losses Paid. 
Total - - - Total - —_- -| Dividends Total 
S COMPANIES. Cash Assets Total ' Income to Stock- Disburse- 
ik Capital. (Jan. 1, 1917. Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Reserves. LOL. 1915 1916. 1916 1915 holders. ments, 
— 1917. 1916. 1916. 1916. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
National Relief Assurance, P ene. 4 Pa. 100,000 152,234 36,025 26,453 12,902 205,147 216,417 210,628 83,403 84,469 4,000 201,063 
National Surety, New York.... : 4,000,000 = 12,940,913) 4,546,096 3,289,511 3,860,450 4,679,304) 3,775,286 e5,642,634 1,087,628; 1,170,310 330,021 3 625 487 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New ¥ ork. nF 1,000,000 3,061,035 342,7 13 200,078 1,503,550 2,190,065) 1,667,144 = f2,587,248 1,101,933 861,735 111,030 2,150,974 
N.J. Fidelity & Plate G lass, Newark, N. J. 400,000 1,235,448 253,284 263,051 514,837 779,391 491,087 824,578 273,392 175,760 26,000 618.218 
New York Plate Glass, New York. a 200,000 977,705 349,264 474,886 361,201 600,528 569,100 642,574 311,566 215,221 50,000 678,182 
Niagara Life (Acc. Dept.), Buffalo, N. Y.. *150,000 = *1,576,023) *§—33,869 *§—12,328 11,193 19,806 22,200 14,814 12,267 18,770 
North American Accide nt, C hicago, Ill. 200,000 877,827 233,034 232,717 401,971 1,244,992 1,458,966 563,028 $30,264 40,000 1,386,888 
North Amer. L. & C. (Cas. Br.), Pamees pele. .| *125,000 *204/939 *40,714' *120,314 64,728 54,314 26,811 21,364 62,564 
Northern Casualty, ‘Aberdeen, $. D..... 86,290 141,134 6,368 §—4,998 59,503 83,813 16,781 23,229 60,496 
Northern Trust, Fargo, N. D.. 100,000 424,798 45,988 67,244 66,951 142,336 5,542 1,333 22,000 91,025 
407,883 Northwestern Trust, Grand Forks, N. D... 100,000 386,941 23 21,567 30,103 35,313 $5,727 3,133 3,764 6,000 40,844 
108,132 Occidental Life (A.&H.Dpt.), Los Angeles, Cal. *250,000 = *1,351,897 *32,62: *31,164 49,024 157,201 i¢ 74,762 66,546 180,183 
135, 306 Ocean Acc. & Guar. (U.S. Branch), New York. $250,000 7,276,949) 41,325,123 11,309,721 5,589,107 4,523,238 3/ 2,644,852 2,274,696 15,173,135 
56,377 Ohio State Life (A. & H. Dep.), Columbus, O. *225,000  *1,160,007 *58,670 *31,797 8,930 83,011 80,428 30,026 31,913 79,406 
214,823 Old Line Ins., Lincoln, Neb. 150,000 266,031 37,079 51,830 71,453 220,714 152,949 28,627 22'829 108,553 
253,976 Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland, Ore... 100,000 178,261 12,709 9,905 50,742 71,189 28,868 30,306 6,000 63,788 
993,371 Pac. Mut. Life (A. & H. Dep.), Los Angeles, Cal) *1,000,000 *38,727,197, *1,117,546. *1,077,346 1,793,630 2,270,692 924,801 $20,547 130,000 2,101,756 
20,418 Peerless (¢ ceed Keene, N. H. 100,000 146,734 29,238 24,055 141,322 55,957 50.269 6,000 133,800 
01,413 Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg, Pa 250,000 525,693 338,481 $1,719 1,140 100,000 109,566 
206,994 Pioneer Insurance, Lincoln, Neb. 10,000 42,700 1,741 107,462 18,526 30,358 110,715 
42,317 Preferred Accident, New York ; 700,000 $223,401 1 — 1 — 2,427,689 2,094,980 867,460 168,000 1,996,167 
57152 Provident Life & Acc., Chattanooga, Tenn 150,000 340,517 104,375 639 705,371 $27,707 , 16,000 654,155 
264,125 Red Mens Fraternal Acc., Westfield, Mass. 100,000 160,993 47, 340 19,376 51,115 ‘ 8,000 51,061 
98,098 Reliance Life (A. & H. Dep.), Pitts burg, Pa. *1,000,000 = *6,373,812 *285'848 *280,024 91,997 75,473 i 30071 78,828 
348,968 Republic Casualty, Pittsburg, Pe... 500,000 843,756 266,949 170,971 67,162 154,983 117,738 66,072 29,383 276,549 
799,347 Ridgely Protective Assn., Worcester, Mass... 100,000 497,763 267 542 264,988 118,388 485,134 410,374 509,075 299,621 10,000 493,412 
30,859 Royal Indemnity, New York. Ae 1,000,000 5,777,961 603,549 455,599 3,875,760 1,725,984 3,780,988 4,886,287, 2,291,501 4,038,585 
291,026 Southern Mutual Aid of Florida, Pensacola 10,000 20,080 7,110 3.623 147 An3 148,142 147,386 57,396 $,500 145,658 
71,862 Southern Mutual Aid of Ala., Birmingham.. 30,820 66,604 32,502 34,830 237 185,725 238,784 104,694 275 240,695 
286,424 Southern Surety, St. Louis, Mo 609,000 2,500,914 253,546 200,000 1,492,967 2,444,993 4, 580, 659 = 1,781,358 2,930 26,047 2,919,201 
25,337 Standard Accident, Detroit, Mich . 1,000,000 6,347,974 1,279,455 1,186,949 3,774,049 3,083,583 565, 1,931,701 1, "101.7 734 100,000 3,718,925 
Standard Life of Amer. (A. & H. D.), Pittsburg. *356,095 = *1,577,400 *60,260 *59,981 12,929 21,378 8,774 4.507 19,449 
358,741 
81,076 Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis, Ind 250,000 376,825 69,747 56,935 51,944 5. 112,227 49,035 54,371 12,440 116,439 
404,769 Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis 25,000 129,488 69,692 71,110 28,499 280,819 256,526 5 130,262 118,559 25,000 280,637 
243,820 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford, Conn 1,000,000 3,574,256 696,414 575,947 1,710,484 1,976,941 1,25 98,809 2 108 643 589,305 460,244 80,000 
272,073 Travelers, Hartford, Conn....... *6,000,000 *115,095,273\ *8,956,982) *8,808,802) 15,368,920 19,097,005) 15,250,366 19,948,497 9,915,073 8.401.068 450,000 
Union Accident, Lincoln, Neb 25,000 107,357 13,095 7 63,037 199,023 35,684 200,144 17,853 5,537 600 
96,997 
97,069 Union Health & Accident, Denver, Colo 100,000 167,629 54,106 47,270 12,271 64,648 62,235 74,784 24,371 6,000 
399,304 United States Casualty, New York 500,000 3,508,064 800,000 800,000 2,015,818 45 2,196,634 2,805,234! 1,391,638 75,021 
110,639 United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore, Md. 3,000,090 13,243,058 1,688,802) 1,183,163 7.890.861 8,154,487) ¢11,516,018 4,148,734 240,000 
$78,691 United States Guarantee, New York. 250,000 1,124,954 651,752 588,590 165,958 255, "207 214,460 297,278 48,894 $9,594 25,000 
; United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia, Pa 100,000 186,263 67,304 69,450 18,061 39,559 34,517 £5,099 17,959 12,914 10,000 51,098 
661,528 
108,513 Vermont Accident, Rutland. Vt << 10,000 22,943 9,366 7,785 38,871 37,702 40,042 18,934 16,708 38,925 
66,378 Western Acc. & Indemnity, Helena, Mont 100,000 153,031 20,836 40,758 $3,555 43,701 46,525 8,251 2,369 ; 66,082 
817,679 Western Indemnity, Dallas, Tex.... : 500,000 1.211 055 212,915 231,058 669,701 195,314 810,693 288,743 152,112 $0,000 711,938 
386,475 Western Life and Casualty, Denver, ( ‘olo. oe 100,000 2§ 26,702 z 112,676 3 115,674 34,4056 z £166,000 
Western Live Stock, Peoria, Il 225,000 95,715 86,114 119.434 101,447 141,352 47,187 29,384 117,286 
90,355 | | 
233,111 Western Surety, Sioux Fails, S. D...... 172,750 183,078 1,818 13,117 ee 18,974} 24,678 38,015 6,710 3,949 13,820 44,762 
116,365 Wisconsin Acc. & H., Milwaukee, Wis. 25,000 40,570 5,366 292 7,137 63,012! 32,722 67,636 12,318 62, 194 
103,763 Wisconsin Nat. Life (A.&H. D.), Oshkosh, Wis. * 400,000 *1,113,733  —_*173,743) —*160,953 7,569 64,419] 54,049 65,088 21,605 oa 65,302 
095,726 World Life & Accident, Chicago, 14... : 200,000 264,050 60,427 | 60,011 3,370 19,324} 23,055 26,205 7,468 10,665 7,500 27,808 
Zurich General (U. S. Branch), Chicago, Il. . $250,000 2,973,196 820,566 $724,717 1,574,256 2,051,690! = 1,734,826 42,447,008 1,140,961 798,011 1,901,841 
891,582 
6,051 Totals, 1916 (141 Companies) ' 65,403,331, 574,763,086 72,820, 195 136, 331, 719 194, 184,179 21 3,444,808 87,505,582 5,063,073! 177, 0: 51,976 
184,73 - - -——— 


Increase in 1916. : 5,732,865 73,276,727 10, 860,668 


23, 867,501 


aL ,663,867 


“AB, 71, 996 15,668,904 x 


136,174 





501,486,359 












Potals, 1915 (107 companies). 59,670, 165 61,959,827 112.464.218 164,972,812 71,837,678 5,199,247 149,764, 570) 
Totals, 1914 (121 companies) : 462,727 3,44 159,110,285 70,258,518 2,979, 139,559,348 
Totals, 1913 (124 companies) 440,371,650 / 149,205,081 66,99 8.200 138,477,828 
Totals, 1912 (122 companies) 396,755,993 120, 74. 514 122,214,723 (005 112 .708 233 
Totals, 1911 (122 companies) 59,5 109,165,579 111,008,309 2 550'768 ‘ 
Totals, 1910 ( 87 companies) 322,399,799 89,373,654 97,642,665 $293,761 

Totals, 1909 ( 85 companies) 345. 307,050,549 2: 78,755,261 84,614,275 3,675,931 

Totals, 1908 ( 74 companies) iI 069,170, 259,361,342 40. 165,653 68,295,794 74,82 7 3.406.888 67.879. 240 
Totals, 1907 ( 70 companies) 30,048,790) 242,928,982) 30,600, 819 65,995,059 77,427,536 27.939.594 3,447,191 63,229,7 l4 


a cies les $2, 0 10,0 i veleets wily contribute 1 to ounplien 





* Includes life department. + Includes deposit capitz al. + Dent conitel: § ‘iain nt of capiti rt q Formerly World Casualty Co. 























186,114 b Policies embrace life, health and accident. c Includes $i 50,000 stock dividend. d Commenced business in 1916. ¢ Includes $590,000 paid in to surplus. f Includes $250,000 paid in to surplus. 
91,500 ; $4,913 received from home office. / Includes $131,663 remitted to home office. 7 Includes $489,073 re walt 1 to home office. j Surplus increased $15,475 in Jan., 1917, by reduction of par 
286,721 vital stock. & Includes $7,580 dividends to policyholders. / Includes $5,223 received from home office. m Decrease due to discontinuance of workmen’ s compensation business. _n In- 
cludes $25,000 remitted to home office. _p In 1916 the Prudential Casualty merged with the Chicago Bonding & Surety under the above name. gq Includes $360,777 surplus = in by stockholders. 
231,072 y Re-insurance business only. s Includes $3,625 dividends to policyholders. t Includes $316,707 remitted to home office. uIncludes $147,382 received from home office. x Decrease. 
— v Includes $465,103 received from home office. z Reorganized as s stock company in 1916. 
39,165 sea eae aeeeeerenee ss reece —— ae ee aa 
364,000 
6,888 rived at as representing the losses for three years, but Haverhill Building Trust, nate Piuaewaas $3,852 
Boot and Shoe Factory Losses we submit a list of the larger sprinklered shoe factory Woodbury Shoe Co., Derry, N. H......-:- 103,000 
136,439 The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers fires occurring in bureau risks in New England during Chas. Ke. Bow, Haves 6 i206 6ksécceceune. 11,288 
66,664 Me 5 } the past three years which would seem to show that Allen Fostor Willett Ce cee eee 14,681 
35,5 \ssociation recently sent out a circular pur- this figure is, to say the least, misleading: Bray & Stanley, Beverly, Mass............. 4,662 
porting to give the fire record of certain shoe 1914 A. B. Martin Estate, Lynn.. ............. 10,658 
: F , : : Lynn Realty Trust No. 5, Lynn........... ? 260 
factories for the past three years. Regarding ae = ; Approx. Loss Ga B Baenasd. Eeeaa or 
it Gorham Dana, manager of the Underwriters Ls OM Chink bl te | ‘von Leon, Mx apie age Garduer block, Haverhill .......2..<.<06< 6,007 
Bureau of New England, says that the data are Faunce & Spinney, Lynn, Mass............ 45,659 Spo} ees $162.402 
incomplete and misleading, and further says: ate" ae Lynn, | Legg east es a vee aena 
anvers ass. ° ake a 3,48 
739, 51S It was stated that replies were received from forty- i eae a ee 9 pee Macs ay 17 ‘ee Myrch A. Nichols, Brockton............... 
775.0 nine manufacturers covering losses and premiums paid T. D. Barry Co. No. % ‘Beockia. Mise. 3°947 Bolander Parker Co., Orange, Mass........ 
wey for the years 1914, 1915 and 1916, Premiums paid W. I McElwain C Ay Sonth Roatan : Emily H. Ahborn Estate, Lynn............ 
were reported as follows: (sprinkle red building only) ............. 2,750 
previ EOS ete cace re otas one ene worsens aes Ss 2 G. W. Herrick Shoe Co., E. Lynn, Mass... 20,943 : RMN ids decd dle cde ees ui derceeet 
167,083 BERR asie c's waits es ara crac eal rae eee alee eae rie L. G. Shaw bldg., Salem (conflagration) a: 04,654 Cat aANr ON a Gia Se sd Se heed wake 
LO aerarctav oes are slalcinis slain saisie eeres a erera a, Chas. H. Keefe, Salem (conflagration)..... 111,352 ; ‘ a 3 
790,313 ATS Edwin S. Woodbury, Salem (conflagration). 37,242 Small fires, including all under $2000, which are not 
51,892 UIE) GRREcie PoeHoroctne Clr orrcr $131,120.00 P. A. Field Shoe Co., Salem (conflagration). 118,500 included in the above list, would probably bring this 
757,016 otal losses reported were............-- 1, 596. 56 Nis (SNOSIGEE Go) SORE occas ee weeneauceuds 5 38,198 total up to over $1,000,000. This bureau has under 
889,005 \verage premium for manufacturer...... Zina Goodell bldg. (Salem conflagration).... 33,000 = 1Spection approximately 315 sprinklered shoe fac 
025,836 \verage loss for manufacturer......... Wilkinson Counter Co., Salem............. 42,570 tories, counting the tenant buildings in Lynn and 
ef capes Haverhill as one factory each. Assuming the av 
—— The circular goes on to state that these figures Total $799 9R9 erage amount of insurance carried as $300,000 per 
ifler a strong argument for insuring with the recipro- Spe eegy ae eens ea SES ee OS ese $692 risk and the average rate as 25 cents, we have a pre 
cal underwriters and other similar organizations. 1915 mium income of $236,000 per year as a rough esti- 
We do not know how the figure 1,596.56 was ar- Leonard Shoe Co., East Lynn.............. 3,647 mate. 











SPRINKLERED RISK LOSS 





Report of Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual on Large Line 





INADEQUATE HEATING FACILITIES 





Delays in Getting Apparatus to Work—Important 
Conclusions 

The Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company has issued a detailed report 
on the recent loss at the Union Switch and 
Signal Company's factory at Swissvale, Pa. The 
comments made by the Boston Mutual are as 
follows: 


Fire started shortly after 4 P. M. on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 10, in a room used for 
the storage of old office records on the first 
mezzanine floor at the southwest corner of the 
section designated as store room in the main 
group. The cause has not been ascertained, but 
was doubtless from smoking. Sprinklers in this 
section of the building were shut off at the 
time the fire started. 

The last known person in the record room was 
a boy employed by the traffic department. He 
had used a hectograph pad there at about ten 
minutes of four. He declared that he neither 
smoked nor carried matches, nor noted signs of 
fire. This boy and one other who worked in 
the offiice under the record room left the build- 
ing about four o’clock. 

There had been more than a week of excep- 
tionally cold weather. The steam supply for 
heating was inadequate and one of the boilers 
was out of commission for repairs at the time of 
the fire. .The demands for steam for heating 
purposes had been so heavy and the boilers had 
been forced to such an extent that within the 
week two other boilers of the battery had been 
shut down at various times to repair burned 
arches or grate bars, and it had been difficult 
to keep up steam pressure. 

About one o’clock P. M., on the day of the 
fire, it was necessary to shut off the sprinkler 
system in the southwest corner of the building 
to repair a frozen sprinkler pipe, and after 
this work had been completed water was not 
again turned on, as it was feared that the sys- 
tem might again freeze, as this had occurred 
two other times within the week. No man was 
stationed at valve to open it at once in case of 
fire. 

It was Saturday afternoon, the shop was idle. 
The fire was discovered by a janitor at 4.18 P. M. 
before it had attained great proportions and 
the alarm was promptly given by him. The 
first men on the scene tried to use the small! 
hose attached to the sprinkler system, but of 
course got no water, as the riser was shut off. 
The lack of water allowed the fire to gain great 
headway among the records and documents, and 
when it broke out of the room it found much 
combustible material in the packing room, first 
story. 


RESPONSE OF FIRE DEPARTMENT 

The Edgewood fire department responded 
promptly to the public fire alarm, arriving at 
4.28 P. M., and attempted first to use the 
hydrant southwest of store room, but got only 
a dribble of water. They then tried the hydrant 
south of No. 3 Section, but here found no water. 
As there appears no reason to suspect the yard 
mains were obstructed by ice, it is our conclu- 
sion that without doubt the main valve which 
controls the public water supply to the entire 
fire service system was shut at this time. It 
is further probable that this valve was shut 
without authorization of the management and 
for no reason whatever. 

The chief of the Edgewood department says 
that, when he arrived, one good hose stream 
would have extinguished the _ blaze. It is 
claimed that, immediately following the arrival 
of the fire department, the gate valve con- 
trolling the sprinkler system was opened, but 
no one admits examining or operating the valve. 
The sudden drop at 4.30 P. M., as shown on the 
recording pressure gage dial at the waterworks 
office in Wilkinsburg, seems to show conclu- 
sively, however, that this main valve admitting 
water to the entire system must have been at 
least partly opened during an early stage of 
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the fire. By this time, however, many heads 
must have been opened, decreasing the pressure 
to such an extent that the water discharged 
from the sprinklers did not have any dampening 
effect on the fire. 

After the firemen first on the scene had failed 
to find water in the yard system, they with- 
drew from the yard and attached their hose to 
the street hydrants, where ample pressure was 
obtained, although the hose lines necessarily 
were extremely long. Help had been sum- 
moned by telephone practically as soon as the 
fire was discovered. Assistance was furnished 
by the fire departments of the Boroughs of 
Edgewood, Swissvale, Wilkinsburg, Homestead, 
Rankin (these were all hose companies), and 
the city of Pittsburg sent two motor-propelled 
steamers. On arrival, the various fire depart- 
ments were informed that there was no water 
in the mill yard mains, but still no one ex- 
amined the valves to determine why, and all 
took up their stations at street hydrants, with 
the exception of one steamer, which took its 
suction from the mill yard reservoir. The fight 
that was made to save the building with hose 
streams used from the outside was entirely un- 
successful, as is usually the case after a fire 
has gained headway under such conditions. 

On account of the half holiday, the mill fire 
brigade which was organized and drilled did not 
respond in large numbers, although it is said 
that plenty of the help were on hand to render 
assistance. 

In addition to the primary supply, which 
under ordinary conditions rated exceedingly 
strong in pressure and capacity (see test 
below), the fire protection system was supplied 
secondarily by a 1000-gallon Underwriter steam 
fire pump and a 1000-gallon electrically-driven 
rotary pump, both taking suction from a reser- 
voir of 450,000-gallons capacity. 


FIRE PUMP NOT READY 

The general conditions of the steam plant 
and the demands made upon the boiler capacity 
for heating have been described above. When 
the fire broke out, the steam pressure was down 
to about twenty pounds. The engineer, after 
getting the alarm, went to see where the fire 
was, then returned to the pump room to start 
the pump after shutting off the steam supply to 
the main building at a valve in the tunnel. 
Altogether there was a delay of forty minutes 
in raising steam pressure and getting the steam 
pump started, and even then it could not be run 
up to speed. Here again great neglect is shown 
in not keeping up steam pressure when plant 
was not in operation. 

There was a delay of one hour and forty-five 
minutes in starting the rotary pump. The 
ordinary source of electric current from the 
direct-connected gas-engine-driven generators 
was not available, as the steam pressure was 
too low to run the air compressors used in start- 
ing and the compressed air tanks were empty. 
With steam down, no effort had been made in 
advance for electric current for operation, so 
that the motor-driven fire pump could be ready 
for instant starting. Current from the Du- 
quesne Electric Company was available on the 
switchboard, but there were no connections be- 
tween the Duquesne Electric Light Co.’s_ bus- 
bars and those of the private plant from which 
the pump motor was supplied, although these 
had been contemplated. Work was soon 
started to install temporary connections, but 
this took ‘about an hour. The pump was then 
put in service and supplied three streams taken 
direct from the pump. These streams, together 
with those trom the steam pump, saved the 
carpenter shop building, the only unit in the 
main group which still remains standing. 

Temperature during the fire was but little 
above zero. There was a strong wind blowing 
from the southwest, which swept the flames un- 
checked from one end of the plant to the other. 
Lacking effective assistance from the sprinkler 
system or reinforcement from hose streams, the 
division wall across the center of the group 
proved no barrier to the flames. Although in- 
structions were given to close all fire doors in 
this cross wall, several were found wide open 
after the fire. Undoubtedly the fire passed 
through these openings, and also was blown by 
the high wind over the parapet into the moni- 
tors on the further side. The structural steel 
work supporting roof and floors collapsed, 
warped and twisted by the heat, and this valu- 
able manufacturing plant within three hours 
became a mass of ruins on account of the lack 
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of application of the most elementary precau- 
tions with regard to the mainténance and oper- 
ation of the fire protective equipment. 


CONSTRUCTION 

The building was of brick, one story to one 
story and basement in height, with galleries, qi- 
mensions 560 feet by 300 feet, divided into two 
parts by a 12-inch brick wall with fire doors, 
The carpenter shop and pattern storage at the 
northwest corner of the group is two stories and 
basement, this being cut off from the remainder 
by brick division walls, which, however, had 
plain glass windows on the east side projecting 
above the roof of the main shop. 

The building had a steel frame, the joisted 
roofs being supported on steel trusses. Floors 
were 9 inches thick, made by 2-inch by 8-inch 
joists spiked together, with top flooring, sup- 
ported by steel beams. The section designated 
as metal storage had a concrete and steel arch 
second floor, which resisted the fire. Roof 
monitors and skylights were glazed with wired 
glass, roof covering was of slate. 


OCCUPANCY 

The plant was used to manufacture switches 
and signals for railway service. All of the 
usual cold metal processes involving the use 
of machine tools were carried on, but in addi- 
tion considerable electric apparatus was manu- 
factured, and there were sections devoted to 
instrument making, japanning, ete. 

PROTECTION 

The building was completely equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, Grinnell glass button pat- 
tern. The heads* were correctly spaced. The 
risers were controlled in the yard by indicator 
post gates, accessible at all times during the 
fire. The yard mains were large and there was 
a Loop system around the building, with suitably 
located division controlling valves. There was 
an ample supply of yard hydrants and a good 
supply of hose. . 

The summer tests showed that the primary 
supply from the public mains was ample in 
pressure and volume. This has been confirmed 
since the fire by tests made in the yard on 
February 15 and 20, as shown below: 

Resulting 

Gallons Pressure at 
Per Minute Yard Hydrant 
Delivered North No. 34 





120 

Static pressure before the 100 
test was 160 pounds. 87 
Kach 250 gallons delivered 74 
equivalent to one fire 2,814 59 
stream. 3,080 52 
3,280 45 


During the fire there were eleven streams in 
use at one time supplied from street mains. A 
pressure gage on the Pittsburg steamer located 
at the corner of Edgewood and Braddock ave- 
nues was observed by a representative of the 
water company to show ninety pounds pressure 
in the mains at this point, while all of these 
streams were in operation. 

Reference has already been made to the 1000- 
gallon Underwriter steam fire pump and the 
1000-gallon motor-driven rotary pump. which 
constituted the secondary supply. The pumps 
take supply from a 450,000-gallon cistern and 
ran until the water in the cistern was exhausted 
some time between 10 and 11 o’clock in the 
evening. The steam pump then lost its water 
and ran away, breaking a gland on one steam 
cylinder. This shows that a large reservoir of 
this size is none too ample for large plants 
which may require pump service of consider- 
able duration. The first steps on the controller 
of the electrically driven pump were burned out 
in starting, otherwise the pumps operated satis- 
factorily after they were started. 

LESSONS 

In construction and occupancy the property 
rated good, and the fire protective equipment 
had been liberally provided. The destruction 
of this property is chargeable to the failure of 
the human element, which must always. be 
reckoned with after everything possible has 
been done in the way of providing the proper 
apparatus for protection against fire. 

It is as essential to maintain the sprinkler, 
pumps and other appliances in proper condition 
for immediate use, and to know how such ap- 
paratus should be used in event of an emer- 
gency, as it is to provide the apparatus itself. 

In this particular case there was apparently 
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no such effective preparation, and when the 
emergeney came, to all intents and purposes the 
plant might as well have been unprotected. 

There are four fatal breakdowns, subsequent 
to and during this fire, which stand out prom- 
inently: 

1. Failure of those directly in charge of the 
fire service system to realize the vital neces- 
sity of maintaining sprinkler protection intact 
at all times, and to see that the controlling 
valves were wide open and that full water pres- 
sure was available. No man was designated to 
stand by closed valves and open them in the 
event of fire. 

2. When the emergency came, and that with 
the water supply shut off from the entire plant, 
those in authority failed, apparently, to make 
sure that all valves were open. There was an 
apparent lack of knowledge also of the proper 
use of indicator post gate valves to stop waste 
of water from broken connections. 

3. The fire pump equipment was not in con- 
dition for immediate service as it should have 
been, so that at the turn of a throttle valve 
the steam pump, or at the throw of a switch 
the motor-driven pump, could be at once started 
to deliver their pressure on to the yard-pipe 
system. 

After the start of the fire, three-quarters of an 
hour elapsed before steam pump was working 
effectively, and one and three-quarters hours 
before rotary pump was in service. 

4. No attempt was made from within to 
check the fire at the fire wall. Even though 
the sprinkler system was crippled, the fire might 
have been checked at this wall had a deter- 
mined fight with hose streams been made at 
that point. As it was, all the fire-fighting was 
done from outside, with the result that hose 
streams used were entirely ineffectual. 

Fire insurance, $1,975,000, nearly total loss. 


Heating Plants in Public Schools 

One of the most experienced fire insurance 
underwriters of the Pacific Coast writes to the 
Washington Surveying and Rating Bureau, to 
the effect that the numerous schoolhouse fires 
that have taken place on the coast during the 
past few years, particularly in the Northwest 
and Montana, have caused a rigid investiga- 
tion to be made as to the origin of such fires, 
and it has been found that in most instances 
the difficulty lies with the heating plant. The 
writer calls especial attention to a $25,000 loss 
of a schoolhouse in Corvallis, Ore., which was 
traced to this cause. 

Among the points mentioned in the communi- 
cation deserving of attention on the part of 
school authorities are imperfectly installed 
equipments, inefficient janitor service, and 
failure to keep the plant thoroughly cleaned and 
in good working order. The writer concludes 
his letter with the following expressive lan- 
guage: 

“Furthermore, heating plants are often im- 
perfectly and carelessly installed by grafting 
contractors, and even a standard heating plant, 
correctly installed, requires constant attention 
by a skilled employee. The iron or metal flue 
leading from the fire box to the brick chimney 
should have as great a pitch as possible, but 
usually, on account of being cramped for wall 
height in basements, these metal flues are gen- 
erally run nearly on a level. The _ precipita- 
tion of burning soot soon starts disintegration 
in the pipe, and eventually a fire ensues. These 
iron or metal flues should be cleaned at least 
onee a month.” 

When it is remembered that over five hun- 
dred sehools and colleges are destroyed annu- 
ally by fire in the United States, the suggestions 
contained in the letter quoted above assume 
high importance and doubly emphasize the re- 
sponsibility both of public officials and private 
owners to take every precaution possible to 
safeguard heating equipments of every charac- 
ter, whether in a schoolhouse, college or any 
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other building where people gather and human 
life is imperiled. 
Heating plants should be invariably installed 


in a separate building, but if this cannot be ac-— 


complished then the plant should be placed in 
a fireproofed compartment. In addition to the 
above it is to be noted that vocational depart- 
ments in a school or college, such as wood- 
working, chemical laboratories, machine work 
and domestic science, carry extra fire hazards, 
and if fires from these features, together with 
those caused by heating plants, could be elimi- 
nated a marked reduction in schoolhouse and 
college fires would be experienced. 


Insurance Misunderstood 


Failure to understand the real place and func- 
tion of insurance is another powerful obstacle 
in the way of fire-prevention work. The aver- 
age man figures that when a house burns down 
the only loss is the difference between the 
actual value of the house and the amount of 
insurance carried. 

Insurance does not restore the property de- 
stroyed nor obviate the loss entailed. It is 
merely a means of distributing the loss over 
many shoulders instead of letting it fall on 
those of the owner alone. The insurance com- 
pany is merely a collecting and disbursing 
agency for the policyholders. It collects from 
these policyholders enough money to pay the 
losses, plus a sufficient amount to cover the 
operating expenses of the company, including 
the ordinary dividends on capital stock. Ex- 
cessive fire losses necessitate excessive insur- 
ance rates. Low fire losses will in time bring 
about a reduction of rate. Of course, an in- 
crease in losses for only a year or two will not 
raise rates, and a decrease in losses for a sim- 
ilar period will not bring rates down. It takes 
an increase or decrease maintained for a period 
of at least a number of years over a large area 
of territory to justify a change either way in 
rates. But in the long run the rule will work 
out inexorably. Every man who prevents or 
helps to prevent a fire is helping indirectly to 
reduce the cost of insurance. Every man who 
causes a fire by his carelessness or neglect is 
helping indirectly, but none the less surely, to 
increase the cost of insurance for both himself 
and his neighbors. 

Even the man who has nothing to insure pays 
his share of the cost. The manufacturer car- 
ries insurance on his goods in process of manu- 
facture and in storage. The wholesaler carries 
insurance on his stock: so does the jobber, and 
likewise the retailer. Be it a loaf of bread, a 
pair of socks or a link of sausage, by the time 
the article has reached the consumer, from two 
or three to as many as a dozen insurance pre- 
miums have been paid on it and the amount 
added to the price. 

This is not a treatise on insurance rates. 
These facts are stated merely to bring home to 
the reader the fact that every piece of property 
consumed by fire is so much value destroyed 
forever, and that insurance does not eliminate 
the loss but merely distributes it among a 
larger number of people. 

The fire loss is nothing more nor less than a 
tax upon the public, which, in some form or 
other, they are sooner or later compelled to 
pay. There is no escape except by a reduction 
of the fire loss itself. Better construction, the 
elimination of carelessness and the prosecu- 
tion and prompt conviction of ‘‘fire bugs’’ are 
all matters of indirect but uone the less vital 
importance to every man, woman and child in 
the nation.—L. T. Hussey, Kansas Fire Marshal. 


A Communique a la Vers Libres 
This letter, verbatim but with the names of 
addresser and addressee omitted, was received 
by the Ohio Insurance Department recently: 


dear sir 

Can A man Sulicet Fire Ins. In Ohio that is a 
resedent of W. Va. and still live In W. Va. if i 
can how mutch will the License Cost me i am in 
the Ins. Business in W. Va. and cood doe Sum 
Business in ohio if i am aliwed to and can a 
man work life Ins. under the same as if he 
hant a resedent of Ohio. 

yours Very Truly. 


MOTOR PUMPING ENGINES 


Some Recent Tests Show Remarkable 
Advantages Over Old-Fashioned 
Kind 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF TEST 





Advisability of Investing in This Kind of 
Engine—For Protected Areas 

For the past five years fire chiefs have been 
purchasing automobile pumping engines; some 
of the more conservative members, however, 
still speak of the old, reliable steam fire engine, 
hinting in a way that equal reliability has not 
yet been obtained in the automobile pumping 
engine. 

The automobile pumper is yet a new thing 
in fire service, as only in the past five years, 
and really in the past three, has it been really 
tested out in hard service and by rigid en- 
durance trials. Undoubtedly the early makes 
were far from perfect machines, and in 1913, 
at the test held at the New York Fire Chiefs’ 
Convention, only two out of eleven machines 
came through with a really creditable per- 
formance. Since that time three other con- 
vention tests have been held, the last at Provi- 
dence, and a total of nineteen engines entered: 
of these only two engines have had trouble 
sufficient to shut them down before the com- 
pletion of the test, and in both cases it was 
more a fault of workmanship than of design 
and could not be laid to the fact that it was an 
automobile pump and not a steamer, as the 
breakdowns were in the pump and not the 
motor. ; 

At the Providence test, three makers’ prod- 
ucts were represented, with a total of five 
machines and three widely different types of 
pumps. In all cases the workmanship was of 
the highest order, and the operation could not 
have been smoother or more uniform in any 
other form of appliance, no matter what mo- 
tive power was used. 

A close inspection of these machines showed 
that the manufacturers had continued 
their efforts to perfect the machines to the 
highest stage of fire-fighting equipment. Mo- 
tors which four years ago were only capable 
of driving a pump of 700 gallons capacity were 
now operating successfully with pumps of 
1000 gallons capacity. 


[NTERESTING FEATURES OF TEST 
The most interesting part of the test was 
the practically equal goodness of the three 
forms of pumps to which fire service demands 
have finally reduced the types—the rotary gear, 
the piston and the centrifugal. With engines 
of the same make these three types of pumps 
were so little different in capacity and posi- 
tiveness of action that there was practically no 
choice between them. In future purchases, 
cities can well buy any of these types and ex- 

pect reliable and powerful fire service. 
Although these machines have demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that automobile pumping ap- 
paratus is more than the equal of the old steam 
fire engine in reliability and capacity, and in 








case and sureness of operation, it must be re- 
membered that these conclusions are based on 
the results and tests of three manufacturers’ 
products in 1916, and of four in 1915 and 1914, 
and that these are manufacturers who have 
built most of the pumping engines sold and 
have made the greatest strides in perfecting the 
pumping engines. Other inanufacturers are 
coming into the market, but without an ex- 
haustive test of twelve hours’ duration, as con- 
ducted at the fire chiefs’ conventions, it is 
hardly believed that these should be placed in 
the same class as to dependability that the 
others are in; When it is remembered that it 
has required several years of manufacturing 
experience to place these machines in this de- 
sired class, it is extremely doubtful if a mere 
assembled machine, particularly those employ- 
ing the old style rotary pump, will give good 
service. 

As a summation of all the last tests, it can 
he said that the automobile pumping engine, 
especially of the recognized fire engine builders, 
is a decided improvement over any previous 
appliance used for pumping at fires, and that 
even without the improvements which may be 
expected in the coming years, it is to the ad- 
vantage of fire-fighting to discard other forms 
and replace them with automobile pumping 
engines. 

Philadelphia Fires Analyzed 

The annual report of Fire Marshal G. W. 
Elliott of Philadelphia shows that Philadelphia 
had 5521 fires, 413 of which were due to smokers. 
The per capita loss was $157, an increase of 
$701,566 over the losses of 1915. 

Carelessness played a leading part in the total. 
Out of the fires which occurred in private dwell- 
ings, contributing thirty-two per cent of the 
total, eleven per cent were due to careless use 
of matches and 7.5 by careless smoking. 

While 1763 fires happened in dwellings, there 
were only 87 in mills, where danger from fire is 
always present. Garages contributed 62 fires. 


German Alliance Increases Capital 
The board of directors of the German Alliance 
of New York has decided to recommend to the 
shareholders an increase in the capital stock 
from $400,000 to $1,000,000, the new stock to be 
issued at $125, thus adding $150,000 to the sur- 
plus, which was $1,069,599 on January 1. 
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Bill Introduced in New York to Estab- 
lish Fund to Insure State Property 


STRONGLY OPPOSED BY FEDERATION 


Members are Requested to Use Their Influence 
Against Socialistic Measure 


The Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York, in a recent communication to its 
members, advises them that Senator Thompson 
and-Assemblyman Murphy have introduced an 
act in the State legislature to create and estab- 
lish a State Insurance Fund for the purpose of 
rebuilding and refurnishing buildings owned by 
the State destroyed or damaged by fire. This 
act is opposed, as it recognizes the principle of 
the State engaging in the insurance husiness, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is limited in 
its scope. The letter says, in part: 

The Fire Insurance Fund is to be raised by 
a tax upon all taxable property in the State, 
levied annually until the fund amounts to 
$5,000,000, and thereafter as losses occur to be 
replenished by further levies and assessments 


‘on the property of the citizens of the State. 


Numbered among these citizens are many men 
who derive their sole livelihood from the busi- 
ness of insurance, others who in part are de- 
pendent on the insurance business for their 
support, and a vast army of stockholders and 
investors whose income is threatened with every 
advance made by the State towards conducting 
an insurance business. 

The State does not at present insure its build- 
ings in regular fire insurance companies and 
thus the question of whether or not the cost 
would be less with a State Fund than a private 
company would be difficult of ascertainment, 
but we do know the service rendered by these 
companies in the matter of inspections and 
advice would be more valuable than a State 
Fund would furnish. The incentive for proper 
fireproof construction and the installation of 
fire preventative and fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus would be lacking, which under the regular 
fire companies’ system of schedule rating with 
its credits and allowances is a compelling in- 
fluence for such construction and installation, 
and consequent reduction of the fire waste. Cer- 
tainly the spectacle of a large public building 
burning up not even equipped with a standpipe 
and hose, and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property destroyed, as was the case with the 
State Capitol a few years ago, would not be 
repeated. 

Wisconsin has for several years maintained 
a Fire Insurance Fund, the surplus of which on 
January 1 amounted to $5661, and Governor 
Philipp has recommended its abolishment, stat- 
ing that the buildings belonging to the State 
should be insured in regular insurance com- 


Thursday 


panies. He also said that the taxpayers of the 
State would have to pay for the privilege of 
experimenting with the unsound policy of State 
insurance. 

Members are then requested to confer with 
Senators and Assemblymen from their respec- 
tive districts and point out to them the grave 
danger of fastening the socialistic idea by pass- 
ing the bill; for if the State should insure its 
own property in a State Fund, it might later 
offer the same type of insurance to other prop- 
erty owners. The letter then continues: 


The incentive to build up strong, reliable in- 
surance companies by private capital and indus- 
try is discouraged by the State advancing 
schemes providing that it shall become wholly 
or in part an underwriter of the hazards. The 
true function of the State is to supervise and 
regulate the business of insurance, not to di- 
rectly engage in it. It is hardly believable that 
to effect a questionable gain our legislators 
would knowingly commit the State to such a 
policy. 


When No One Is Home 


Are you accustomed to read the daily or 
weekly newspaper? Do you observe the fre- 
quency with which fires occur in houses tem- 
porarily unoccupied? How do you account for 
this fact? Things do not happen without a 
cause. There must be some reason or explana- 
tion for occurrences of this nature. Three 
causes naturally present themselves: either 
the event was deliberately planned, or an out- 
sider carelessly or maliciously started the fire, 
or those leaving the house temporarily were 
guilty of overloading the stove, so that the 
house would be warm upon their return, or of 
placing some clothes to dry too near the stove, 
or of allowing the current to remain after using 
the electric flat iron. Nine times out of ten 
fires starting in the home when the tenants are 
absent occur through intent or carelessness, 
and in either case adequate penalties should be 
imposed. Not only are more stringent laws 
necessary requiring fires of this nature to be 
rigidly investigated, but a spirit of public and 
communal censure should be aroused so that 
the careless ones in the neighborhood might be 
taught the lesson that their lack of caution 
awakens a suspicion of moral turpitude. The 
every-day, easy-going citizen has a duty to dis- 
charge with respect to fires in the home as 


Fire Insurance Pocket Index 

In a letter referring to the Fire Insurance 
Pocket Index for 1917, which was published 
February 24, John Kay, vice-president of the 
Firemens Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., 
Says: 

You are certainly to be congratulated on hav- 
ing an organization so efficient that a publica- 
tion of this kind can be made at such an early 
date. 
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CONTENTS 
1 Pair Scissors 2 Tongue Depressors 
1 Pair Tweezers 3 Rolls Gauze Bandages 
1 Rubber Tourniquet 4 Packages Sterile Gauze 
1 Wire Gauze Splint 6 Safety Pins 
1 Medicine Dropper 6 Cotton Applicators 
1 Tube BurnOintment 
1 Roll Absorbent Cotton monia 





1 Roll Adhesive Plaster 
1 Bottle 3% Alcoholic Iodine 


| Sire FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“ Toothache Drops 


1 Bottle Aromatic Spirits Am- ; Dozen Headache Tablets 16 East 23rd Street 


“ Dysentery Tablets 


Casualty and Accident Insurance Agents 


We have designed a new First Aid 
Kit to be used by Automobilists. 


THE AUTOISTS FIRST AID KIT 


(Price Per Kit $3.00) 


Is a new and novel article for the agent to give to his large 
policyholders. Write us for attractive prices on orders for 
fifty or more with your inscription in gold letters. On such an 
order the price per Kit is reduced to about fifty percent. An 
attractive and useful gift for the holiday season, as well as an 
effective advertisement. 


Address the 


New York City 
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REVISED BASIC MANUAL 
An Outline of the Origin and History 
of the Augmented Standing Com- 
mittee which Undertook and 
Completed the Work 


SERVICE BUREAU’S FIGURES USED 





Revision of Rates for Compensation Risks— 
Principles of the New Manual 

Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, issued a circular on December 8& 
io all insurance carriers urging that the ques- 
tion of the revision of New York workmen’s 
compensation rates receive careful considera- 
tion. This communication was the first public 
announcement that an immediate revision of 
workmen’s compensation rates was imperative, 
but there had been much discussion of the 
subject in the several bureaus affiliated with 
the National Workmen's Compensation Service 
Bureau prior to that time. The consensus of 
opinion was that the entire workmen’s compen- 
sation rate situation for the country at large 
should receive prompt investigation; and, ac- 
cordingly, at the annual meeting of the National 
Workmen's Compensation Service Bureau, the 
manual and actuarial committees were in- 
structed to proceed with an immediate revision 
of workmen’s compensation rates. 


A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

It was realized that the problem of rate re- 
vision was properly national in scope, and 
that consequently, in the interests of economy 
and uniformity, the work should be done in as 
representative a way as possible. A meeting 
was called of the managers of the New York 
Rating Board, the 
Pennsylvania Compensation Rating and Inspec- 


Compensation Inspection 


tion Bureau and the Massachusetts Rating and 
Inspection Bureau, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether some arrangement could not be 
made whereby all interests concerned might 
participate in the manual revision. 

This special conference was followed by a 
joint meeting of the manual committee of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau and the standing committee of the con- 
ference, at which the regular standing com- 
mittee was selected to do the work, augmented 
hy the addition of two stock companies and two 
mutual companies, the former to be selected by 
the National Bureau and the latter by the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Casualty Companies. This 
committee, because of its representative char- 
acter, received the approval of the Insurance 
Departments of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, representatives of which sat with 
the committee in its deliberations. The work of 
revision began on January 29, with the New 


York Insurance Department acting as chair- 
man and the National Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau acting as secretary. 

The committee divided its work into four im- 
portant divisions, as follows: 

1. The determination of basic pure premiums 
to serve as a fundamental definition of the rela- 
tivity of hazards between classifications. 

2. The determination of differential factors for 
the projection of rates for the several compen- 
sation States. 

3. The establishment of manual classifica- 
tions to govern the classification of risks for in- 
surance purposes. 

1. The establishment of rules to control and 
regulate the underwriting of the business. 


THEORY OF BASIC MANUAL 

The theory of the basic manual is that there 
is in general a fundamental relationship of 
hazard between classifications which does not 
vary with territorial divisions of the country. 
This general law is subject to exceptions, of 
course, wherever the conditions under which 
an industry is carried on in a particular terri- 
tory differ radically from the conditions under 
which the same industry is carried on in the 
remaining parts of the country. Special cases 
of this character are taken care of by State ex- 
ception sheets. The first work of the commit- 
tee was, therefore, the determintion of the basic 
pure premiums. 

The committee had at hand the experience 
records from a total payroll expenditure of $4,- 
500,000,000, which experience had been com- 
piled by States and by classifications. A care- 
ful study of those figures was given and the 
basic pure premium for each group of classi- 
fications was considered separately and, in al- 
most every case, established by the unanimous 
vote of the committee. When account is taken 
of the fact that there are approximately 1400 
classifications in the manual, some idea may be 
gained of the amount of work involved. 


DETERMINATION OF BASIC PURE 
PREMIUMS 

While the basic pure premiums were being 
determined, actuaries were busily engaged in 
preparing the necessary data for submission to 
the committee for the determination of the 
multiplier for each State to be used in project- 
ing the basic pure premiums as State rates. 
These multipliers were made up of various fac- 
tors, which properly measured those items that 
necessarily form a part of the final rates over 
and above the actual pure premiums, such as 
the relative cost of the provisions of the acts 
and the expense of doing business, and reflect 
the actual conditions in each State. 

In the work of the committee, which entailed 
a vast amount of detailed research and the com- 
pilation of an enormous amount of statistical 
data, the element of judgment was reduced to a 
minimum. Some of the factors of the multi- 


pliers were necessarily arrived at by the use 
of underwriting judgment, but only after all 
available statistics and data were taken into 
consideration. Many tests were applied before 
the rates were established. The revised basic 
manual, as it appears to-day, was scientifically 
prepared and reflects great credit upon all who 
contributed to its preparation and is tangible 
proof of the value of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau's statistics, which 
are carefully compiled under the direction of an 
efficient and trained statistician. 


Accidents to Occupants of Automobiles 

During 1916 the Travelers paid the following 
claims to its policyholders for accidents while 
riding in or driving an automobile. 

Accidents to pedestrians due to automobiles 
is an additional hazard not treated with here: 


Number Amount 


CRATES ook hn cide sce secniesane eee 785 $58,193 
Foreign matter in eye......... 60 1,734 
DONA odo siwdnvcdwwse vecacececens 56 3,823 
Entering or leaving............ 248 21,055 
Skidding or ditching....... aeun 280 102,643 
CGR UHE oo ones ec cecceccenss 141 15,224 
Caretaking or repairing........ 390 24,821 
ClORIGIOI soca seus et4cues ne 400 82,622 
EOC MAREE 6c sa caccewees ud 91 4,527 
Miscellancous ............. oa 84 5,271 

WORGE on cieecs sew db seeuss sae 2,535 $319,917 


Compared with the figures for the previous 
year 1916 showed an increase of 328 claims, al- 
most entirely confined to the two classes of 
accident which produce the most serious dis- 
ability. Skidding and ditching increased by 24 
and collisions increased 215. 

The serious and increasing hazard of accidents 
to automobile occupants can best be measured 
by the following table of claims paid annually 
by the Travelers since 1905. 


NOG. co tec enadederateade deceased paaanee se 301 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 





Automobile accidents are increasing faster 
than from many other causes of accident. In 1906 


‘the Travelers paid 301 automobile claims and 


12,281 accident claims from other causes. In 
1916, 2535 automobile claims and 17,937 from all 
other causes. That is to say, while the number 
of accident claims paid for all other causes in- 
creased 46 per cent, automobile accident claims 
increased 742 per cent. 
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CASUALTY BUSINESS 


CLASSIFIED 


Business of the Leading ‘Stock Companies by Classes 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES 


Figures for the Several Classes of Casualty Business as Shown by Reports 


tc the Insurance Department 


A few weeks ago there was published in THE Specraror the aggre- 
eate transactions of stock casualty and miscellaneous insurance com- 


panies for the year 1916. 


In this issue there is presented a supple- 


mental table showing premiums written and losses paid covering the 


individual lines of business transacted. 
of investigation and adjustment of claims. 


Premiums 


eS. Written. 


NAME AND LOCATION OF 


Accident. 
Etna Accident and Liability, 
Etna Life, Hartford* 
American Casualty, Reading’ 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 
\merican Indemnity, Galveston?................ 
American -Liabilaty, Cincinnatty: 6. sics.0..0000000 
American Life and Accident, Kansas City?..... 
\merican National, Galveston*.................. 
Appomattox Casualty, Petersburg 
Bankers Accident, Des Moine 
Bankers Casualty, Minneapolis? 
Boston Casualty, Bostony 
Brotherhood Accident, | 
Carola. Sife, COlaeia y 6 occas is s.vie essay o0-0si0 ose 
Casualty Co. of America, New Y 
Chicago Bonding and Insurance, 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland*y 
Clover Leaf Casualty, Jacksonville? 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati*7.. 
Columbian National, Boston’ 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 
Commercial “ges New: 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphiat 
Connecticut General, Hartford* 
Consolidated Casualty, Louisville 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Eastern Casualty, Boston# 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas 
Employers Liability, London 
Equitable Accident, Boston? 
European Accident, London r 
Federal Casualty, Detroit? 
Federal Life, Chicz ago* 
Fidelity and Casualty, MONK icici 
Fidelity and Deposit, pemmaes 
First Texas State, Galveston* 
Frankfort General, Frankfort? 
General Accident, Perth 
Georgia Casualty, Macon 
Globe Indemnity, New York 
Great Eastern Casualty, New 
Great Western Accident, Des 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., 
Hartford. Accident and Indemnity, 
Home Casualty, Omaha? 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Springfield? nS 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham................ 
Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanoog 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita........... 
Kansas Central Indemnity, Hutchinson. 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City? 
Life and Casualty Ins. Co., Nashville*/......... 
Lincoln Accident, Lincoln: . oi. 200: c00s0ss 06 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha‘ 
and Lancashire Indemnity. 















Salt Lake City 
Hartford. 

















london 










london Guarantee and Accident, London.. 
Protective, Boston 
‘land Casualty, Baltimore..... 
Protective, Worcester. ....006.sccccsnes 
shusetts Accident, Boston’......0....0000. ‘ 
isetts Bonding, Boston7..... 1 
Life and Casualty. Minneapolist 
Metropolitan Caeualty; New YOrkissacsac..c0s 
Midland Casualt oT a ee 
National Acc RUIN isk 0k -0:i 4 ealanceacera’s 
National Cas Detroit? 


Life 





National Accident, 
r S 





National Life ax S hicago*# Siete 1; 
National Relief Philadelphiai y 
New \msterdat New York.. 

ra_ Life, Buffalo*?.. Serer 

American Accide nt, Chicago ] 














Losses Paid. i 


$ | 
1,067 


a) oro 
1,076,673 


North American Life and Cas., 

Northern Casualty, Aberdeen? 

Occidental Life. Los Angeles* 

Ocean Accident, London 

Ohio State Life, Colum] 

Old Line Insurance, Lincol: 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee*}.......... 

Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angele | 

Peerless Casualty. Keenet : 

Peninsular Casualty. Jacksor ie eer 

Peninsular-Gt Life and Accident, Detroit 

Pioneer Ins COL PANCOLOT s o566:si0.0-0s0eoececenece 
* Accident and health department Includes health. 
Police embrace life, health and accident r Reinsurance 








91,208 
168.386 
168 365 

15,670 

88961 

12,101 


15,654 
66,856 
65,628 
366,165 


396,840 





175,120 


179.060 


59.806 
56,949 
a 958 


5643..028 
26,811 

9,599 
54,199 
166,895 
20,026 
28 627 
24,266 





business 











Losses paid include expenses 


Premiums. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


AND CASUALTY 


SECTION 


CASUALTY BUSINESS Ci 


NAME AND Location oF CoMPANY. 


Accident, New York 


Life and 


Preferred 
Provident 
Provident Life and 
Red Mens Fraternal, Westfieldi 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg* 
Republic Casualty, 
Ridgely Protective 


Accident, Chattanooga} 
Casualty, Charleston} 





Pittsburg 
Associz ition, 





Worcester7.... 











Royal Indemmity; New YVotks.. ss.cs0<scccececess 
pothern Surety, St. Luis sec sss.coscceces ano cats 
Standard Accident, Detroit ......... 

Standard Life of America, Pittsburg 

Time Insurance Company, Milwaukeey......... 
‘Travelers’ Indemnity, Hartford .<.....50:65 00-0 
Praveters Insurance, Tartford® 30665000606 sce 
Union. AGCCIdeMt, “IpinColi. « «ss-0.62606 4.0 3.010 vis erevace' 
Union Health and Accident, Denvery............ 
United States Casualty; New York... 0.4 0600.. 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore 
Vermont Accident, Rutland} oc502.05 csicee..o dees 
Western Accident and Indemnity, THelenay...... 
Western Indemmnrty, Dallas. ..25ccc5.sc cece secces 
Western Life and Casualtv, Denver7........... 
Wisconsin Accident and Iealth, Milw: aukecy... 
Wisconsin National Life. Oshkosh*7............ 


World Life 
Zurich 


Accident, Chicago? 


Zurich 


and 
General, 


Totals: “Gis COMPANIES) 60.00.64 Cesitok cw ee 
Health. 

Hartford* . 
lidelity, Montpelier 
National, Galveston* 
Co. of America, New 
Jonding and Insurance, 
Nattonal, Boston: .....i50.65.5 
Casualty, Newark...... 
General, Hartford* 
Casualty, Chicago 
Life, Washington. 
Liability, London. <::.....6.< 
Accident, Tondon + 
and Casualty, New ae 
and Deposit, 
General Accident, Perth 
Georgia Casualty, Macon 
Globe Indemnity, New Y 
Great Eastern Casualty, New Y co 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake Citv.... 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. 
Enterstate Casualty, Birmingham. .....: 22.26... 
Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanoo 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita...... 
Kansas Central Indemnity, Tutchinson. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New 


JEtna Life, 
American 
American 
Casualty 
Chicago 
Columbiz in 
Commercial 
Connecticut 
Continental 
Continental 
Employers 
European 
Fidelity 
Fidelity 














Tondon Guarantee and Accident, London 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............. 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York........ 00600. 
\lidland Casualty, Milwaukee..... Be ak ore 
National Accident, Lincoln.............. 

New Amsterdam Casualty, N 

Occidental Life, Tos Angeles 

Ocean Accident. T.ondon ...... 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles*..........6.4: 
Preferred Accident, New York............. 
Reliance Lite. Pittsburg™® ....c.6s5 sce 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburg a 

Royal Indemnity, New York ..iic60 53660 6600 soe cee 
Southern Life and Tlealth, Birming 


he 
Pensacola....<.. 


Southern Life and Tlealth. 

Standard Accident, Detroit APRA one 
Standard Life of America, Pittsburg* 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ............. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford* 

Union Accident, Lincoln ............. 

United States Casualty, New York....... 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore 
Western Indemnity; Dallas. icc. sccc ce wewenes 
PUTICn General, OUPICN sidan cies ses ews 


(49 companies) 


Liability. 


Totals 


Etna Accident and Liability, Iartford 
Pisthia Vite; WelarerOid: cp os anc k wees weeecw anes 
American Casualty, Reading .. 
American Fidelity, Montpelier. 

American Indemnity, Galveston 

California Casualtv, San Francisco.... 
Casualty Co. of America, New York 
Chic ago Bonding and Tnsurance, Chicago 
Commercial Casualty. ge 1 ere 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia a 
Centinental Casualtv, Chicago .......... 
Employers Indemnity. Kansas City.... 


Te ondon 


London r 


Liability 
Accident. 


Employers 
European 


Fidelity and Casualtv, New York. 

Fidelity and Deposit. Baltimore. 

Frankfort General, Frankfort. 

General Accident, Perth. .:hsnkeseccctecns 
Georgia Casualty, Macon paths 

Globe Indemnitv. New York............- 
Great Eastern Casualtv. Ne Vorlk.:2. 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Tartford 


Ifome T.ife and \ecident, Fordvce.... 
Accident and health department. q Tnelude 
Excess of return premiums and reinsurance 


r Reinsurance business only Reinsurance 


ASSIFIED- 


Thursday 


Continued, 


wu 
Premiums Bee ar 5 
Wicitten Losses Paid = 
a) 
Rel 





> 6S 


Wiyosrves~a-aie Hae Mw eye Lie bo Hm St 





93,696 
79,549 
10,287 
125,454 
109,750 
$4,426 
— TH) 








2 . 
19,499 
| 697 
47,611 
20,563 
59,708 





239 | 48.4 


15012 


9,292,065 


797,791 216,666 21.2 





3.904.771 47.9 
167.499 27.8 
1.834 aes 

114,559 18.6 

5,268 74.6 
546,470 159.1 

70.8 

| 8.9 

! >»? 

25.9 

28.4 

16.1 

492 21-6 

2, ; 1.201.618 59.3 

1.967.851 765.052 71.6 
392 684 280559 | 971.4 


1,581,° 


1,139,038 


06 1,119,076 


171.969 114 


1.292.321 | 542.690 12.4) 
§9.609 6.005 6.7 
712,067 STATO 7.4 
07,172 167.242 35.8 
17,805 9.947 HW) 4 
industrial life and. sick benefits 
Includes health. 


deducted, a Automobile only 


not 
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ao Gs 

J . Premiums . ee) 

NAME AND Location oF COMPANY Losses Paid. |.2 ” 9-5 

Written. Boers 

SG od 

Z~o »& 

_=™ 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham elena itare a ras 60,442 10,345 | 66.7 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita a.......... 100,097 21,451 20.4 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City @............ 38,380 15,848 41.5 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. | 244,378 31.5 





London Guar ante¢ and Accident, London....... 870,662 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia............ 2,249 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ‘ 2 ‘ 
\lasachusetts Bonding, OGRE: vec n cece Sarat 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.... 

Ocean Accident, London 











Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... 
Penn, Mfrs. Association Casualty, Philadelphia. | 
Preferred Accident, New Youk...........5... 


Republic Casualty, Pittsburg 
Royal Indemnity, New York 








Southern Surety, St. Louis ......... 
Standard Accident, Detroit ........ 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford ............ ire 
United States Casualty, New York............. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 
Western Indemnity, Dallas ....ccccccsscesss ies 
Zurich General, Zurich 22...c<occscsccecceceass 
Sotals: 4S COMmpanies)< coiicdcccccsccdecnees 12,396,805 22,181,639 52.3 
Workmen's Compensation. : i 
Aftna Accident and Liability, Hartford....... 266,545 14,612 16.7 
Pte ESE: TIAPGIOES «6 oa oo ene nag scnnstewsces eae 1,960,626 2,817,984 56.8 
American Casualty, Reading ................. ma 41,430 19.3 
\merican Fidelity, Montpelier ........... wae 405 
— an Indemnity, Galveston ..... isemnenenes 209,699 
‘alifornia Casualty, San Francisco............. 56,249 
( asualty Co. of America, New York.......... , 914,451 
Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago...... 143,081 





Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Continental Casualty, Chicas 
employers Indemnity, Kansas City 

Employers Liability, London .......... 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia ......... 
European Accident, London, ..... 

Fidelity and Casualty, ~w York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimores... 
Frankfort General, Frankfort ..... wae 
General Accident, Pert) ox cccicisicisceswdeases. 
Georgia Casualty, Macon ......... 
Globe Indemnity, New . 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt City... 
ITartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 
Ilome Life and Accident, Fordyc 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City.............. 











A 

















London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 440, S48 81.2 
London Guarantee and Accident, I. some peuo' 1,398,901 50.9 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelph i ave 19,080 13.9 
Maryland C alty, Baltimore........... 1,303,106 13.4 


Massachuetts Bonding, Boston..... 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New Yo 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 
Ocean Accident, London ; 
Penn. Mfrs. Association ( asualty, Philadel phia. 
Preferred ident, New York.......... 

Republic Casualty, Pittsburg 
Royal Indemnity, New York ......... 
Southern Surety. St Louis ...266.e00- 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
lravelers Indemnity, Hartford 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford wacas 
United States Casualty, New York.. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, 
Western Indemnity, Dallas ‘ 
Aurieh General, GUICh ciccconcocesercascaceteees 





> 

















Baltimore. 





300,027 
107,199 
602,806 








POtals’ €46 Companses) - oo sccc ccs escecerncace 25,873,781 53.9 
Mutual Companies. 
\merican Mutual Company, New York 
\merican Mutual Liability, Boston........ 
Brewers Mutual Indemnity, NGW YOr. 000650: 
rHsN Brewers & M. Mut., Albany 





Cent. & ee a 
Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany.............. 6,922 
Contractors Mutual Liability, Boston. : 97,608 


Employers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
mployees Mutual Ins., Colo., Denver......... 
Employers Mutual Ins., N. Y.. New York. 
Kmployers Mutual Liability, Watsau......:. 
xchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo..... : 
Industrial Mutual Liability, New York.... 
lowa Mutual Liability, Cedar Ray ids. SEE pars 
Knickerbocker Mutual Liability, New York.. 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New Wook. Dawacn cyan 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago....... 





116.841 51.6 





Massachusetts Emplovees Ins., Boston.. S620 
Metropolitan Mutual Liability. New York 35.3 
Michigan Workmens Comp.. Detroit 67.1 
Millers Mutual Casualty, Chicago........:<...... 34.7 
Minnesota Employers Mut, Liab., Minneapolis. 11.9 
. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mut., N.Y... 10.5 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago ‘ 201,405 30.2 
Fexas Employers, Dallas..... ee eempe reer ree 186,946 56.0 
Utica, Mutual Comp., Utica ....5.....--. Peas 2807 11.9 
Utilities Mutual, New York. eae ais 62,474 9.4 
\Wisconsin Tl’dware, Ltd., Mutu: il, Ste vens Pt.. gett 10°968 37.9 
Totals: (27 companies): «20.2... ceccerescerss 8,257,534 3,637,400 14.0 
§ Line discontinued in 1916, Excess of return premiums and reinsurance. 
Reinsuranee business only. rv Reinsurance not deducted. 
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JIALTY SECTION 


CASUALTY BUSINESS CLASSIFlED—Continued 


Premiums 


Written. Losses Paid 


NAME AND Location or COMPANY. 


Fidelity. 

/Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 
American Fidelity, Montpelier .................. 
American Guaranty, Columbus .................. 
American Indemnity, Ue) CTC Bae tee eee ore ee 
American Surety, New York..............0000% 4 1,62 
Bankers Dep. Guar. and Surety, Topeka....... 
California Casualty, San Francisco............... 
Casualty Co. of America, New York........... 

Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago...... 
Employers Liability, London....................- 
European Accident, London r ........0...ccees: 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 
Fidelity and Deposit, oe ig ead Vike ee eae 1,139, 
Globe Indemnity, New York.................. oa 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 

International Fidelity, Jersey City............ 

International Indemnity, Los Angeles ......... 





2,902 
1,905 
my ORs 





Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ................ 2 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ 24,036 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City s............ 182 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha........... 95,793 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 36,719 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore....:............... 20% 





Massachusetts Bonding, Boston....... 


National Surety, New York ................ a 1,628. 586 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York....... gas 115,485 
Northern Casualty, Aberdeen s ........0<.200000- 38,041 
Northern Trust, Fargo s ...........ccccecses- aan 47,788 
Northwestern Trust, Grand Forks........ ae = 418 
Ocean Accident, London ....... 9 


Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland. 
Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg s...... 3 
Preferred Accident, New York............. 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburg -r........... 
koyal Indemnity, New York ............ 
Southern Surety, St. Louis 
United States Fidelity and ¢ ranty 1 $81,788 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 30,107 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena...... a Sl Sere 
Western Indemnity, Dallas ........ #343 1,668 9,951 





40.048 





8.876.938 


Totals (42 — aaa SPE Ee ee ee 
Surety. 
“Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford... 984,120 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 99,128 


\merican Guaranty, Columbus 
\merican Indemnity, Galveston 
\merican Surety, New York............. 
Bankers Dep. Guar. and Surety, Topeka 














California Casualty, San Francisco 11.064 
Casualty Co. of America, New York aa: 324,718 
Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago...... 172,475 
Employers Liability, London............. 437 
European Accident, Londonr ........... Biageese 52,773 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................. 390,119 


Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore........... 2,205,705 
Georgia Casualty, Macon ......20.....ccsse-e 
Globe Indemnity, New York. 
Guarantee Co. of North America, “Montreal... 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City... 
Ifartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.. 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce grea ta 
International Fidelity, Jersey City....... ae 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles....... 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham... 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita ati 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha .............. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................ 
Massachusetts Bonding, pO) ee Saude 
National Surety, New York... ..<.0<00000sse0cs: 2; 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York....... ne 
Northwestern Trust, Grand Forks .......... 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland .........- 
Preferred Accident; New York........... 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburg inaeaquelans 
Royal Indemnity, New York................ 
Southern Surety. St. Louis.. ani 
United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore... 2, 
United States Guarantee, New York.. 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helen 
Western Indemnity, Dallas ..... 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls 








50,099 


28,171 

















6.710 
Totals (40 companies) .......... iiewss 16,879,774 1,340,699 
Plate Glass. 

Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.... 
\merican Casualty, Reading .............. 
\merican Indemnity, Galveston .....<0s:. 
Bankers Dep. Guar. and Surety, Topeka 
Casualty Co. of Aieesion: New York:......<: 
Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago....... 
Commercial Casualty, Newar 
Employers Liability, Rdudonicie.sscsxscess5c 114,830 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Fide ‘lity and Deposit, Jaltimore...... 
Geo Canale: WACOM s con cc onsa ct essex 
Globe Indemnity, New York...... 
Great Eastern ( isualty, New York..... ; 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.. 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles..... ia 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham ............... 
Interstate Life and Accident, Chattanooga...... 











r Reinsurance business only. s Includes surety. «+ Reinsurancs 
Ixcess of return premiums and rein 
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Se 2 
ak = 
NAME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY. Premiums Losses Paid. |.2 = NAME AND LocaTIon oF COMPANY, Premiums Losses Paid. |- 
Written. |S = Written, 
% = I 
| | ce | 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita..........-. | 4,728 | 52.5 American Fidelity, Montpelier ...............00| 00 weeeee | 3,085 pe 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City.............. | | 11,061 | 72.9 American Guaranty, Columbus | 57,560 | 9,089 15.8 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha ..............| | 3,971 | 50.8 American Indemnity, GGalVeStON « «1. .20050:sisei0016 32,022 16,885 52.7 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New Baer ich oes | | 263,338 47.3 California Casualty, San Francisco..... 73 | 518 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. “5.07 8 | 86.7 Ecenie Co. of America, New York.. 92,300 | 41,898 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..............000: | 128,942 | 45.5 Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago. ee 102,032 | 57,873 : 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ...............- | 105,475 | 59.0 Commercial Casualty, (Newark: c..c1ccccosacacees 234,846 | 89,135 Man 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York .............. | 273,487 53.2 Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia.......... | 680 | 97 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | | 68,375 66.5 Continental Casualty, Chicago .......... ws 42,944 | 12,483 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark......... | 190,454 | 48.8 Employers Indemnity, Kansas City ae 9,428 | 2,047 
New York Plate Glass, New York............00- | | 311,566 | 51.9 Employers Liability, London. .............s60 536,2 232 181,943 f 
Northern Casualty, Aberdeen ............sc0s00¢| 3,009 | 56.2 Fidelity and Casualty, New York......... | 251, 719 | 100,844 il 
OCA ACRIGERE, BOOB o5:65:<0 sis nic ceo se cic baen 58,524 52.2 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................- | | 98,349 6 6 In 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... 211 18.1 rankiort General, Pranktott.. 0. <i. .6<600si0s soe | 17,062 39.2 sad 
Preferred Accident, New York...............+.. ee, General Accident, Perth ................2...02.w 153976 | 54.8 ~— 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburg x ...............66 | 2.476 50.3 —— ASMAICY,, NIACOI -6s.cscaccees cscs ees uewcwcs | 111,074 46.5 of tl 
Royal Todemnity, New YOrk.. 6c. 0.0.00 scc%%005s 72,716 54.1 Globe Indemnity, New NOrk .cccccce 160,007 50.2 
SGUTREEN CSUNOENs ol. SUMS: o.siie pais caiiinoce ac'sina’s | 45,030 | 51.8 Great Eastern Casualty, New York.. 4,759 20.8 that 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................5. | 29,073 33.9 Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt L 18,766 34.3 | 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 30,261 | 47.4 Ilome Life and Accident, Fordyce 25 L.2 ee 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 71,614 46.1 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, 265,465 | 112,087 3.3 faith 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia ........ 17,959 19.1 International Indemnity, Los Angele 150,824 | 32,728 pa 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena....... | 1,031 39.6 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham a 2,028 137 6.8 appo 
Western Todemnity, Dallas: .oc.062.s.000sscecers 10,803 | 45.9 Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ 56,984 12,663 34.2 aie 
— - Kansas. City Casualty, isansas: City..<.....0.22.00%% | 14,391 | 6,142 7 aiiea 
Totals: {42 COMPARIES) « .6 26s sds ceetanuien sacs | 52.0 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York., 195,659 | 106,336 3 ficer 
Steam Boiler. | London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 263,109 100,448 ? : 
American Casualty, Reading .................... | 1.9 Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia............ 3,604 739 20.5 vidut 
Casualty Co. of America, New York............. : Maryland Casualty, Baltimore... ..cccesssosscve 315,052 | 112,766 35.8 thinl 
Employers Liability, London ..................5 3.9 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................ 93,154 43,659 +o =_ 
European Accident, London r ..............0s00 | 6,675 83.0 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... $1,217 | 38,417 i.o prem 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ $4,637 9.4 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 57,014 , 16,292 28.6 
Globe Indemnity, New York.................006- 6 8,934 10.5 Ocean Accident, London ................0005 oss 268,457 105,395 39.2 cent 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford..........:..... 1,834. 40°, 115,040 6.3 Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland.......... sooo 2,711 62.5 and 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 25,456 487 1.9 Penn. Mfrs. Asociation Casualty, Philadelphia.. 1,297 234 1S.0 zit 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore... ...:..205..6.005s% 6.6 Preferred Accident, New York 262,¢ 100,982 38.5 that 
Qcean Accident, Tondo: ose. cose sescdsascescans | 1.6 Republic Casualty, Pittsburg i | il, = 29.9 
Royal Indemnity, New York... ..030:0000.0002035% 20.7 Royal Indemmity, New York. ..000ceseiessse0s so 44.5 poral 
Southern Surety; ol. CIOUIG. 6.305% sees ce cine koa en ss oaks Sonchech Surety, 6. WLOWS: cs es cicas casei + oars 40.0 is le 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 327,459 | 8.4 Standard Accident, Detroit. 6. 6.sicciecsicecca cee a 20-818 38.4 ete 
United States Casualty, New York..............-. —44,145 | Sey. Travelers Indemnity, PR EHOLE oo ccio.cteihtevsts's aie pernie 944,818 41.9 
oe eee : United States Casualty, New York.............. 101,175 16.9 
Totals (14 companies)...........--.seeeeeees 261,8 61,813 t 76 United States Fidelity and Guar., Baltimore....' 313,944 | 
7s Fly-W heel. | Western Indemnity, Dallas ................... j 41.1 Th 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... Be « eee Larich: General, CG is ssa divine ccceaicwe ceateee’ 18.1 . 
Employers Liability, WopAOn <..0.c.ssccsscccsasc]  FRAMD | “Je... seas ing | 
European Accident, London r ...............000¢ } 94 | eee sare Totals (48 COMPAMIES)..... 2.2. scee ese eeenere 40.3 and. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.. | 16,366 12.8 Workmen's Collectiz ’ 
Globe Indemnity, New York 6 <..<05scsscscewraes 400 5.9 Pa Dake AOTEOER ocala oreo ce Ss Seka ce wes | 3,143 viduz 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford bogsbenee 1,151 3.0 American Indemnity, ‘Galveston 2... :05.62 00060002 | | 2,007 ae 
Maryland Casualty, TBaltimiore: . c.0:.:0:620.505%00%% 20,316 42.4 Casualty Co. of America, New York............ | 21,051 spirit 
Ocean Accident, London. ... 04.0. .ss0000.0000000 $14 2.0 Continental Casualty; Chicago .......6cse0..000- 2.006 such 
Royal Indemnity, New York. <. 05 6.0:60000000000% | 4,711 8.9 Employers (Liability, London. ..0.¢<ccecncecccess 395 | i ; 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................. 702 10.6 Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............+. 1,080 103.9 suret 
United States Casualty, New York.............. | ie eens: ane Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore. .....5.........6 
——— —-|-— ——- Franktort General, Frankfort ...06éssjeccines cssiccee the o 
Potais’ (AU POMBAUICS) was odes csecsvccseseess | 428,178 47,060 11.0 General Aceident, Perey 624 o.6 csvdsc vocce access yract 
Burglary and Theft. Georgia (Casualty. WacCon ie. viccccessatsciionuncs = 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 409,110 | 139,620 34.1 Globe Indemnity, New York..............e.c000- may 
American Casualty, Reading ................0005 13,978 | 9,169 65.6 Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City.. si 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 15,115 Re Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... when 
American Guaranty, Columbus 3,474 81.2 Ilome Life and Accident, Fordyce from 
American Indemnity, Galveston ...............66 | 4, 591 3.7 Interstate Casualty, Birmingham... ...2265..0<¢: 
Casualty Co. of America, New York............ 20,606 41,894 203.3 London Guarantee and Accident, hone: 
Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago....... 31,590 | 6,438 | 20.4 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore <.....<002 secu sae 18.982 
Employers Liability, London ............... a 254,816 72,847 28.6 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 34,949 that 
European Accident, London : : 259,021 64, 468 24.9 Ocean Accident, ondon <.4.<.ccae-sceaeecnonses yublic 
Fid@lity and Casualty, New York. fe 225 a7. Royal Indemnity, New York .c..25 c00<saccecenes : 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ 30) 10.4 DOULMENN) SUNELY, Ol. MOOWIS: caccicic cine teense wns nos 9,002 witht 
Pranksort Gseneral, Franksort oo .io.:2.0:6c0u0snce aos 33,959 | 17.3 Standard Accident, Detroit .................0000- 5,011 
General Accident, Perth eons 51,119 30,721 60.1 Travelers Insurance, Hartford...........6ccc000000. 15,607 certar 
General Indemnity Corp. of A., Rochester...... 18,271 reas United: States: Casualty, New York. .0002:07-.0 2,723 repor 
Georpia Casualty, Macon’) «2.0.20. .0ciecseucees 12,886 3.3 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 80,063 55,309 69.1 : 
Globe Indemnity, Dew VOT. ois a 208,401 9.1 - -|- ——-- = . daily. 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York. be | 104,962 5.9 Potals: (2h: COMPanies) id ..5.c.0 serene cecenes 156,434 | 286,515 62.7 : 
Guardian Casualty and Guar., Salt Lake City ; 348 | 2 Live Stock. | | | ( 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 273,165 | 5.6 Central Live Stock, Kankakee: ..... <.0..c0000 0000 27,198 12,840 Ri<2 ; 
Ilome Life and Accident, Fordyce .............. 452 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 206,299 66,327 ool 
Interstate Casualty, Birmimgham ............... 309 , Harttord Lave Stock, Peastiord: .<. 3.5. sicccece ccs. 79,161 | 18,639 ob \ 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita............ 8,851 1 Kaskaskia Live Stock, Shelbyville................ 53,416 24,366 15.6 
Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City [ 2,156 eo Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis.............. 106,281 49,025 46.1 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha 11,543 5) Western Live Stock, Peoria ........c.cccess és 119,434 47,187 39.5 
Tondon and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.| 36,964 3 -—— - : In 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 139,658 a Totals (O- COMMAIIOS) 3 5.. sa sides tce ees eeecens 591,789 218,394 36.9 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. ..........2...0s000¢ | 392,097 3 Credit. | | exten 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston .............00+. 232,762 33.3 American Credit Indemnity, New York........ 690,767 205,260 99.7 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............ Toe hy Ee eee coe Ilome Life and Accident, Fordyce .......... a 3 Es neerey ieee turin; 
National Strety,, New VOrk ss. oo6.0.56iss.sriarscceisewie | 503,458 | 158,601 31.5 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 339,813 4,943 1.5 lant 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 111,850 | 41,677 37.3 Ocean Accident, London: 6.16.66 .ssmsescsc sce sass 382,986 | 83,220 21.7 Pane 
New Jersey Fidelity and P, G., Newark......... 101,042 46,210 | 45.7 -| es previc 
Northern Casualty, Aberdeen ................55 2,003 mere Totals: (4 COMMAMIES)) a-hcksisnkcckcceaeesdie 1,413,830 | 293,423 20.7 " 
Ocean Accident, London 232'5 a 13.9 Sprink ler. | Instat 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland..........! —....... soft 7AZtna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 110,636 34,683 | 31.: ; 
Preferred Accident, New York f 137,029 32.6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.........0......3%. 143,488 65,141 ‘ erect 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburg + 617 187.2 United States Casualty, New York..:..csccccc6.) seeds | 3 ear the 
Royal Indemnity, New York..............0000005 235,846 42.5 = aos : lem 
Southern Surety, St. Louis ....... 99,357 42.6 Totals (8 companie 1 eee | 254,624 99,855 39.2 speed 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 190,168 3.0 Physicians’ Defense. | 
United States Casualty, New York... 101,124 | 47.6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................ a 30,036 26,908 89.6 that 1 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 375,029 21.5 Medical Protective, Fort Wayne ............... 216,692 | 62,093 28.6 ; 
Western Accident and Indemnity, Helena...... 1,613 21.3 -— . used 
Western: Indemnity, Dallas: ..365......60.3 sa sccees 6,495 18.7 Totals (2 COmMpantes): ws sncee decane.’ Senet 246,728 89,001 36.1 has ] 
= - Industrial. : | | sea) 
TOS (4S companies) c.5 sesscsseeeneesese 5,427,977 | 1,8 35.6 Casualty Co. of America, New York.......... i 493,025 238,912 | 48.4 In 
Automobile and Teams Property Damage. | Chicago Bonding and Insurance, Chicago...... 139,702 73,206 | 52.4 
Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford ......... ! 1,284,498 - -!-- well i 
American Automobile, St. Touist .............. 1,361,415 DPotals (2 COMPANIES s.acsese silane deed haves 632,727 | $12,118 | 49.3 . 
American: Casualty, Reading «. 2.00.00. ceccecece 77,499 50,775 ; little 
—- : vr Reinsurance not deducted. 
r Reinsurance business only. x Reinsurance not deducted. + Writes fire, theft, collision, liability and property damage insurance on auto 
Excess of return premiums and reinsurance, mobiles only. 
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KIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


. Public Official Bonds Offer a Splendid Field for the 
Solicitor 











ADVANTAGES OF THiS CLASS OF BONDS 





Many Public Servants Desire to Eliminate Objections to Personal Bonds 


men—Publie Should Bear Expense 


SIXTH INSTALMENT 

In fidelity bonds the great problem confronting the agent is to per- 
suade the employer to purchase the protection; and in the discussion 
of those bonds we devoted considerable space to suggesting arguments 
that might be used. Public official bonds present an entirely different 
problem. Public officers are required by law to give bond for the 
faithful performance of their duties, and when a person is elected or 
appointed to fill an office where a bond is required, the bond must be 
given and the question confronting the agent is to show to the of- 
ficer the advantages of procuring corporate surety rather than indi- 
vidual sureties. These advantages seem so manifest that one would 
think that all officers would select corporate surety and pay the smail 
premium charge, but, as a matter of fact, they do not. While the per- 
centage who give corporate surety is growing, particularly in the cities 
and the more progressive communities, yet it is generally considered 
that much less than half of all bonds filed by public officers have cor- 
porate sureties. The room for development is very great and the field 
is large and offers a splendid opportunity for agents, 


CorpoRATE SURETY PREFERABLE TO PERSONAL SURETY 

The principal advantage accruing to the ofhcer as a result of giv- 
ing bond with corporate surety is that it enables him to pay his way 
and relieves him of the oppressive sense of obligation to those indi- 
viduals who might otherwise have become his sureties. No man of 
spirit and independence likes to be under obligation to others; and 
such men consider it a privilege to be able to give bond with corporate 
surety. The giving of bond with corporate surety not only relieves 
the officer of the oppressive sense of obligation to his friends, but in 
practice relieves him of actual obligation; for, while an officer’s friends 
may express willingness to go on his bond, yet the majority of people, 
when they go on the bond of an officer, expect to receive special favors 
from that officer. To go on the bond of any man, no matter how 
honest he may be considered, is a serious matter, for the records show 
that men of the highest standing do occasionally commit defaults in 
public offices. It is unnecessary to cite instances, as they are probably 
within the knowledge of almost everyone. The recent default of a 
certain State Treasurer for about $150,000 is the largest that has been 
reported in several years, but smaller defaults are occurring almost 
daily. 


Copyright by The Spectator Company, New York. 





Purrose oF EArtiesr Surery CoMPANIES 

Lhe first surety companies were forined primarily for the purpose 
of enabling public officers to give bond without placing themselves 
under obligations to their friends, and it was considered a great 
privilege to employ the services of such a corporation as surety. Many 
officers were glad to pay the small premium charge in order to retain 
entire freedom of action in their official duties, and the public official 
business of surety companies was a success from the start; but as 
above stated, there were and are many who still prefer to call upon 
their friends rather than pay the small premium charge, and it is 
the business of the agent to reach these men. It is found in prac- 
tice that when this matter is properly presented to an officer he will 
generally be persuaded to make application to a surety company for 
his bond. 

Pustic SHouLtp PAy PREMIUMS 

In some of the States this disinclination to part with the small sum 
necessary to pay the premium has been overcome by the enactment of 
a law authorizing the payment of the premium by the State, county or 
city, as the case may be. This is as it should be, for such a law is 
directly in the interest of the public. In the first place, such a bond 
gives real protection. Surety companies are subject to supervision by 
the State Insurance Department, and, while a number of companies 
have failed, the capital, surplus and reserves have almost invariably 
been sufficient to pay all creditors. Little or no money has been lost 
by any State, county or city in this country through the failure of a 
surety company. ‘The supervision of the Insurance Departments, as 
at present exercised, is such as to warrant the statement that any such 
loss is most unlikely in the future. The same cannot be said of indi- 
vidual sureties. The United States Government has millions of un- 
collectible judgments against personal sureties, and if statistics were 
available, it could probably be shown that every State and every large 
county and city holds uncollectible judgments against personal sureties. 

In the second place, the payment of the premium by the State, 
county or city, as the case may be, will enable the elected representa- 
tives of the people to qualify without placing themselves under obliga- 
tion to individuals who wiil most likely, at the expense of the public, 
procure compensation for the favor. It is the duty of the people to do 
everything that is reasonably possible to give their representatives full 
freedom of action; and a very important element in giving this free- 
dom is to put them in a position to give bond with corporate surety. 
It should be a part of the legitimate expense of the office. Private em- 
ployers are in the habit of paying premiums on the fidelity bonds cover- 
ing their employees, and it would seem logical that the State should 
pay the premium on the bonds of its employees. It is good business 
for the State to do so. . The probabilities are that the loss to the State 
and the people through not paying the premium, thereby putting the 
officer under obligations to his friend, will be much more than would 
be the premium on the bond. Agents in States where such a law does 
not exist will do well to use all legitimate means to secure the enact- 
ment of such a law. It is the principal thing needed to enable. the 
people to get complete indemnity against defaults of public officers. 





Hazards of Munition Factories 





confined or ignited in a large mass there is 


In the past two years there has been a very 
extensive and rapid growth in the manufac- 
turing of war munitions, and in many cases 
plants or individuals handling it have had no 
Previous experience along this line. In most 
instances it has been a case of rushing the 
erection of some sort of a building, installing 
the machinery and then manufacturing at top 
speed. In most cases it has been considered 
that the principal hazard was the explosive 
used or handled, and this to a large extent 
has been taken care of to a very good degree. 

In general, magazines are of proper size, 
well isolated and of good construction, and 


little trouble may be expected from them. 


The people in the plant and in the. vicinity 


usually are keen on having the explosives well 
cared for and properly handled. 

In fact, most of the modern explosives used 
in munitions are very safe and many of them 
introduce little more than a high fire hazard. 
An explosive for a modern gun must neces- 
sarily be hard to detonate, particularly from 
shock, as otherwise the shell would explode 
while being fired. 

Most of the powders used are of the smoke- 
less type, that is, with a nitrocellulose base. 
To some of these is added a percentage of 
nitroglycerine to increase their power, but 
even these have little more than a fire hazard. 
They burn very rapidly and require quick ap- 
plication of water to extinguish them. Unless 


no explosion hazard from these even in case 
of a fire. The explosion this past winter at 
Pompton was of this type of powder, but it 
is believed that it was due entirely to the 
large quantity, over 200,000 pounds, lying in 
sacks one upon another. Other storages have 
burned and no explosions occurred, therefore 
it is believed that if the storage is kept down 
to about 26,000 pounds in bulk there is no 
danger of an explosion. , 

Trinitrotoluol (T.N.T.) is one of the safest 
explosives to handle; it will burn readily, but 
it is believed that it can be exploded only by 
a very powerful detonation. 

All of these explosives, and including the 





common forms of powder, should therefore be 
stored and handled as far away as possible 
from any form of fire. The recent Kingsland 
explosion of high explosive shells is a typical 
example of this. The shells were loaded with 
ANT. 


less, which was true if there had been no fire, 


and were considered as perfectly harm- 


but when these shells were heated up by the 
generated sufh- 
The rup- 


building burning the T.N.1T. 
cient pressure to rupture the shells. 
turing of the shells not only caused the shell 
itself to be thrown a considerable distance, but 
also any adjacent shell. 

With a 
been prevented; this part of the plant could 


little precaution this might have 
have been more adequately cut off from the 
remainder of the plant or provided with better 
fire equipment. 

Probably the principal danger in any of 
these plants is a more or less common one to 
other manufacturing plants, that is, the un- 
guarded use of gasoline, benzole, alcohol, 
ether and other inflammable liquids. In the 
manufacture of explosives large quantities of 
alchohol and ether are used, which, because 
of the present high price of the commodities, 
has introduced hazards of recovery processes. 
Only recently the press reported a serious loss 
of life in an Emporia, Kan., plant from an 
explosion in the recovery plant. Most of the 
high explosive plants have this inflammable 
liquid hazard. 

In the manufacture of fuse heads there is 
a slight hazard from the use of shellac spirit 
varnish, but the containers are usually small, 
and unless very carelessly handled there should 
be little cause for worry. 

In the munition factories loading shells there 
is a very marked hazard from inflammable 
liquids, and in few cases is it properly guarded. 
The shells are cleaned with gasoline or al- 
process that 
intrcduces the greatest Usually at 
each machine is a large open can into which 
the brush is dipped, and as there are some- 
times as many as one hundred machines in 


cohol, and it is this cleaning 


danger. 


one room there is a very excessive quantity in 
the open, only waiting for the spark to set 
the whole amount off. 

Often, also, the bulk stock is poorly handled ; 
usually it is brought into the building in 
original shipping containers and drawn out 
by means of a faucet. It is believed that the 
Kingsland fire and explosion was started from 
gasoline vapor. ; 
can be provided, but usually it 
maintain 


Safeguards 


rigid inspection .work to 


Recently, the fire department of Day- 


requires 
them. 
ton, Ohio, found inflammable liquids being 
used from open containers in a munition fac- 
tory and ordered that proper containers with 
hinged covers be used. 

As a resumé, it might be said that if the 
fire and explosion hazards of explosive and 
munition factories are to be reduced, greater 
care must be taken in reducing the hazard due 
to the usual manufacturing processes, particu- 
larly as applying to inflammable liquids, also 
to reduce the extent of the fire by good sepa- 


rating walls and more extinguishing applt- 


ances. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
AUTOMOBILE HAZARDS 


Some ‘Timely ‘Tips on the Essentials 
of Operating Motor Cars 


ACCIDENT AND FIRE DANGERS 





Instructions on Methods of Avoiding Trouble 
—Experiences of Underwriters 


Nearly every automobilist has a firm con- 
viction that he can escape accident, provided 
“the other fellow’’ doesn’t make trouble. As 
a matter of fact, however, there are compara- 
tively few operators who can go through a sea- 
son without at least a minor accident of some 
sort, or a small but vexatious failure of a part 
of the car, due to negligence or carelessness. 

Each day, before leaving the garage, make a 
brief but thorough inspection of the car and 
see that all nuts are tight, that the steering 
gear and the brakes are in good order, and that 
the tires are properly inflated. Make sure that 
there is plenty of gasoline, oil and water, that 
there are several spare inner tubes on hand, 
and that all the tools are in their proper places 
in the car. Don't take any of these things for 
granted, particularly if the car is kept in a pub- 
lic garage or in some place where other per- 
sons can get at it. Recently there was a case in 
which the license number plates were removed 
from a car during the night, and the driver did 
not discover the loss until he was stopped and 
informed of it by a traffic policeman. 

The self-starter, which is now in general use, 
has largely eliminated the accidents due to the 
use of hand cranks, by which many a driver has 
had an arm ora wrist broken. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the self-starter fails to operate, owing to 
insufficient battery current or some other trou- 
ble, and it then becomes necessary to use the 
hand crank to turn the engine over. Before 
cranking (either by hand or by the self-starter), 
make sure that the change-speed lever is in 
the neutral position and that the spark is re- 
tarded, and see that the throttle is partly open 
and that the ignition current is turned on. Set 
up the emergency brake also, particularly if 
the car is on an incline. It the hand crank is 
used, be sure that it is firmly placed, so that it 
cannot slip off. (A friend of the writer recently 
received a bad gash, just over one eye, from his 
starting handle, which slipped off while he 
was cranking.) Grasp the crank with the left 
hand, placing the thumb along the length of the 
handle rather than around it, and pull upward. 
After the engine has started, advance the spark 
lever about two-thirds of the way about the 
quadrant and close the throttle until the engine 
turns over smoothly and regularly, but not at an 
unnecessarily high speed. 

If the engine is cold and does not start readily 
there are several methods tor making starting 
easier. Many cars are provided with dash ad- 
justments by which the amount of air drawn 
into the carburetor may be regulated. For 
starting a cold engine the air supply should be 
entirely shut off while the engine is turned 
over. In this way the engine cylinders will be 
filled with a rich charge of gasoline, which will 
explode at a low temperature more readily than 
the mixture that is employed in the ordinary 
operation of the car. The air supply should not 
be shut off for too long a time, however, be- 
cause soon a quantity of liquid gasoline will col- 
lect in the cylinders which it will be impossible 
to explode, and which must be forced out 
through the exhaust by turning over the en- 
gine with the throttle closed and the ignition 
current turned off. 

If no air regulator is supplied the carburetor 
may be ‘‘tickled’’ or “primed” by raising the 
float and permitting gasoline to overflow into 
the mixing chamber. This results in drawing 
a rich charge into the cylinders when the engine 
is turned over. Sometimes a few drops of gas- 
oline or ether are introduced into each cylinder 
through priming cocks provided for the pur- 
pose, or by some other means. 

Starting a cold motor may also be facilitated, 
in many cases, by turning it over a few times, 
either by means of the self-starter or the hand 
crank, with the ignition current turned off and 
with the throttle opened wide. This causes the 
cylinders to draw in a considerable amount of 
the gasoline-and-air mixture, which is likely to 
explode when the ignition current is turned on. 
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DANGEROUS POISON GASES 

It is important to mention at this point the 
caution which we have previously published 
with regard to running automobile engines in 
closed, unventilated garages, for the purpose of 
warming them up or warming the garage, 
This should never be done. Owing to imperfect 
or incomplete combustion in the cylinders 
poisonous gases are given off through the ex- 
haust, which are sufficiently potent to cause 
death. Many persons have been made un- 
conscious by inhaling these fumes, and not a 
few have lost their lives. One of the most 
dangerous features of this kind of poisoning ig 
that the fumes are likely to take effect almost 
without warning. 

There are numerous precautions to be ob- 
served while operating an automobile on the 
highways. Most of these are familiar to the 
experienced driver, though he does not always 
observe them all, and sometimes gets into 
trouble by taking chances that he knows are 
unwise. The average person cannot gafely 
operate a car in traffic, even in the company of 
a competent driver, until he has had consider- 
able experience. It is best, therefore, to avoid 
congested sections until something of the in- 
stinct of automobile operation has been ae- 
quired, which permits a person to handle the 
various controlling. devices almost automati- 
cally. This comes to most persons, at least to 
some extent, within a shor. time; and a man 
who cannot acquire it, on account of temper- 
amental peculiarities, can hardly be considered 
competent to drive at any time. Every new 
driver should be thoroughly drilled, by a com- 
petent instructor, in the use of the foot pedals 
and hand levers and all other controlling de- 
vices, and should be required to practice faith- 
fully the operations necessary to start and stop 
the car, to change gears, and to go backward as 
well as forward. Many instructors fail to in- 
spire in their pupils confidence in their ability 
to back a car, and, as a result, a new driver will 
often go around a long city block, or will in- 
convenience himself greatly in other ways 
rather than attempt to turn his car around on 
a narrdw street where he would be obliged to 
back up. 

Gear changing is almost always difficult for 
the novice, but in a short time he finds it com- 
paratively easy to change from a low gear to 
a higher one. It appears to be harder to learn 
the opposite shift—that is, the changing from 
a high to a lower speed; yet this change is often 
important when climbing hills’ or passing 
through traffic. Special attention should be 
given to this feature of operation, because if a 
driver fails to make the necessary change of 
gears promptly while climbing a steep hill, he 
is likely to become nervous and stall his en- 
gine, or the car may come to a stop and com- 
mence to roll backward. 


STRAINING THE ENGINE ON HILLS 

The natural impulse of nearly every automo- 
bile operator is to climb every hill on high gear. 
if possible. There is no harm in this, provided 
the engine is powerful enough; but if the hill 
can be taken “on high’ only by forcing the 
motor to its utmost capacity, or by slipping the 
clutch at the last moment to allow the engine to 
gain momentum to carry the car over the crest 
of the hill, the engine and other parts of the 
car will be subjected to injurious strains. A 
modern car can climb almost any hill on inter- 
mediate speed without much trouble, and _ the 
driver should be entirely willing to sacrifice 
whatever pride he may have in the hill-climb- 
ing ability of his car and shift to a lower speed 
rather than to damage the motor by overloading 
it: 
If the engine becomes overheated when hill 
climbing, and the water in the radiator boils. 
stop long enough to allow it to cool down, and 
if cold water can be had, pour some of it into 
the radiator. Never stop in the middle of the 
road on a hill, but draw out to the right-hand 
side so as to leave plenty of rogm for other 
vehicles to pass. Be sure to set up the. brakes 
tightly if the car is left standing on an incline 
and block the wheels if there is any likelihood 
that the brakes will not hold. (It may be re 
marked at this point that no car should be used 
if the emergency brakes are in such a condi- 
tion, for lack of adjustment or for any other 
reason, that they will not keep the car from 
rolling on any ordinary grade.) 
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SKIDDING HAZARD 

iy the car skids on slippery pavements don’t 
apply the brakes, for this will only make mat- 
ters worse. Close the throttle, retard the spark 
and leave the clutch engaged and turn the front 
wheels in the direction toward which the car 
is skidding, if space will permit. Otherwise, 
steer towards the center of the highway and 
open the throttle slightly. This may cause the 
rear wheels to slide still further towards the 
side of the road for the moment, but with the 
front wheels at the crown of the road the mo- 
mentum of the car will take the rear wheels out 
of the ditch. Even if the car turns completely 
around under these circumstances no harm is 
likely to result unless the rear wheels strike 
the curb or some other object, or the car is go- 
ing at such a high speed that it turns over; and 
no careful driver will operate his car at such a 
speed in slippery weather. 

Anti-skid tire chains should always be used 
when the roads and pavements are wet with 
rain, or are muddy, or are covered with ice 
or snow. If these are used and the car is 
driven carefully there will be little danger from 
skidding. To prevent damage to the tires anti- 
skid chains should be applied rather loosely, 
so that they may work or ‘“creep’’ round the 
wheel, and thus distribute the wear over the 
entire surface of the tires. 

COMMON FIRE DANGERS 

Automobiles sometimes take fire from short- 
circuited eleetrical connections, from overheated 
brakes, from backfires, and from other causes. 
It is difficult to exttmguish such fires by the use 
of water, even if an adequate supply is at hand, 
because there is so much oil and grease about 
the car. It is safest to carry a first-class chem- 
ical fire extinguisher in a convenient place in 
the car at all times, ready for immediate use. 
Some insurance companies reduce the fire in- 
surance premium considerably if this is done. 
If the car takes fire, and no other means of 
fighting the flames are at hand, throw dirt or 
sand from the roadside upon the blaze. This is 
often effective if the fire has not gained too 
much headway. 

In case the gasoline in the carburetor becomes 
ignited from a backfire don’t immediately as- 
sume that the ear is doomed. Close the valve 
in the gasoline supply pipe if possible, and start 
the engine, if it is not already running. This 
results in quickly draining all gasolene from 
the carburetor and makes it much easier to 
extinguish the fire. It is unfortunate that the 
gasoline shut-off valve is so commonly located 
in an inaccessible position. It is often desirable 
to shut off the gasoline, and it is advisable, 
therefore, to have a special shut-off installed as 
near the supply tank as possible, and to have it 
provided with a long lever handle which ex- 
tends to a point where it can be easily reached. 

The pans underneath automobiles, which keep 
out mud and dust, soon become covered with a 
coating of dirt impregnated with oil, which is 
very inflammable. These pans should have 
holes in them at the lowest points, so that oil 
will run out, and they should be taken off and 
thoroughly cleaned as often as their condition 
suggests. If they cannot be removed and re- 
placed easily, it is safer to leave them off 
entirely.—The Travelers Standard. 





Foreign Compensation Claim Question 

The war with Germany and possibly Austria 
has necessitated legal interpretation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law with reference 
to foreigners. 

The Ohio State Industrial Commission has 
asked Attorney-General McGhee for an opinion 
as to the consideration, allowance and payment 
of claims in case of resident aliens who are 
injured in their employment and in cases of 
non-resident resident aliens. 
The commission wants to know both whether 
payments on old allowances shall be continued 


dependents of 


and whether new claims shall be considered. 

The commission at present has twenty-one 
claims under which periodical payments have 
been sent to Austria, and one award to a bene- 
ficiary in Germany. In addition several em- 


ployers who carry their own insurance have 
Claimants in Austria 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
PLATE GLASS RATES 


Nelson D. Sterling Outlines Scientific 
Plan for Compiling Manual 


CRITICISM OF PRESENT SYSTEM 


Wants Future Manual Based on Statistical Data 
—Classifications Which Should Be Analyzed 


It was strongly brought out at the meeting 
of the National Plate Glass Bureau last week 
that very unfavorable conditions prevail in plate 
glass underwriting throughout the country out- 
side of New York State and a few centers 
where local associations are operating. The 
demoralization in rates in the bulk of the ter- 
ritory, coupled with the high cost of glass, now 
forty to forty-five per cent higher than two 
years ago, has resulted in a decidedly unfavor- 
able loss ratio to most of the companies. The 
discussion of these difficulties by plate glass 
underwriters has naturally centered largely on 
the rate question, and any suggestion of a re- 
establishment of rates has drawn’ attention to 
the very primitive method of formulating such 
rates heretofore employed. This has awakened 
in the minds of progressive underwriters a de- 
sire for a more scientific system of rating plate 
glass risks, and one that will be susceptible of 
defense by fixing the rates more nearly in ac- 
cord with the hazard. 

Nelson D. Sterling, vice-president of the Fi- 
delity and Casualty of New York and superin- 
tendent of that company’s plate glass insurance 
department, in discussing this phase of the situ- 
ation, made some very valuable suggestions as 
to the best methods of securing scientific rates 


for plate glass insurance. Mr. Sterling said: 


The development of a scientific rating system 
in plate glass insurance has lain dormant these 
Many years not because underwriters were 
satisfied with existing conditions, but because 
of lack of organized effort. It remained for one 
or two companies to bring into the foreground 
the vital importance of statistical experience as 
a guide to proper rating of the risk, and, as a 
result, general interest is being aroused in the 
plan. The Fidelity and Casualty Company has 
devised a comprehensive scheme for tabulating 
statistics on its $400,000 volume of business 
primarily to ascertain the pure premium cost 
on the various divisions of plate glass risks and 
to govern its underwriting in accordance there- 
with. An adoption of the same plan by all of 
the companies would result in acquiring the 
same information on the volume of $4,000,000. 
In order to create a broader interest in the sub- 
jeet a brief outline of the system is given 
herein. 

THE OLD MANUAL 

The 1909 manual, which is the one generally 
used, is an amended form of an archaic rate 
book which was the standard of premium charge 
for a number of years. The latter was com- 
piled by applying certain percentages to the 
jobbers’ price list of plate glass then in use. 
These percentages were as follows: 

Two and one-half per cent on all plates listed 
from $145. 

Three and one-half per cent on all 
listed from $146 to $300. 

Four and one-half per cent on all plates listed 
over $301. 

The division of values is stated from memory, 
but the percentages are accurate. 

The premiums stated in the table were to be 
charged for plain plate set in store fronts. It 
was then decided that differentials should be 
provided in order to secure a higher premium 
for the various uses of glass where such uses 
created a greater exposure than that found in 
store fronts, and a lower premium where the 
exposure was less. These differentials were 
based upon conelusions with little or no actu- 
arial support. They seemingly produced profit, 
but upon an analysis it is likely they will be 
found so poorly balaneed as to make necessary 


plates 





an entire readjustment. It may be found that 
certain uses of glass are unnecessarily penalized 
and others are carrying inadequate differentials. 
A proper adjustment of the former would re- 
sult in a larger number of property-owners car- 
rying insurance, and the latter providing an 
adequate premium for the given exposure. 

By carrying such an analysis further and 
applying it to territorial rating there would un- 
questionably develop an inequality that would 
explain the vast number of self-insurers in cer- 
tain districts and the abnormal loss ratio in 
others. The problem is one for progressive 
plate glass underwriters to solve. The present 
rate system rests upon a false foundation. It 
is far better to adopt radical measures and tear 
the system apart and reform it thoroughly than 
to continue the repairing processes, haphazard 
at best, that have been practiced in past years. 


PLANS FOR NEW SYSTEM 

The object of this statement is to submit 
plans for a new rate system and to induce those 
who are sufficiently progressive to lend their 
aid so that eventually plate glass insurance un- 
derwriting shall be done on the basis of pure 
premium costs. It must be determined, first. 
whether the differentials are correct or incor- 
rect. In order to accomplish this a base must 
be provided. While the table premiums in the 
1909 manual represent a smaller percentage of 
the 1914 jobbers’ list than of the 1885 list, that 
fact does not prevent the table being used as 
a basis, and it must be e@onceded that it fur- 
nishes a sound basis. 

A comprehensive analysis must inelude 175 
classifications. For example, there are four 
kinds of store front construction—wood or iron. 
clamped, metal bar, cemented. There may be 
installed in any one of these settings box or 
flat car plates, and such may be plain, bent, 
ornamented, sheet or bevel. To ascertain the 
differentials for these subdivisions of risks, ac- 
cording to the different settings, and a further 
division as between ‘“‘box” and ‘“‘flat car’ plates, 
sixteen code numbers must be used for each of 
the latter-named classes. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED FOR DATA 

Daily reports should have three columns for 
the data that is required, the one to the right 
of the schedule to be headed ‘Code Number,” 
the second to the right headed “‘Table Pre- 
mium,’’ and the third ’’Table Premium Plus or 
Less Differentials.’’ 

A uniform code index must be agreed upon 
which should have a code number to indicate 
location and use of glass. Code cards must be 
provided for uniformity in reporting to a central 
tabulating agency. A loss card giving full par- 
ticulars as to cause of loss, location in building 
cost of replacement, salvage allowance and code 
number of classification affected is most essen- 
tial. A cancellation card corresponding with 
the risk card is necessary in order to obtain a 
reduction of the tabulated premium by the 
amount of such cancellation. From this point 
clamped glass will be used as an illustration of 
the plan proposed to determine the differentials 
for all special uses of glass. 

In the 1909 manual store front plates set 
with clamps are charged at two and one-half 
times the table premium. It is difficult to state 
why that differential was selected instead of 
any other, but such being the case, our object is 
to prove its adequacy or inadequacy. Assume 
that in the store front classification ‘‘box ear” 
plates set with clamps carry code number 2, and 
“flat car’? plates code number 31. Every risk 
insured that contains such plates will be given 
those numbers against the respective items of 
the schedule. After the entire business for one 
year is coded the statistician will total the ta- 
ble premium of all items coded 2 and 31. He 
will then total the loss ecards that carry code 
numbers 2 and 31. The quotient derived from 
the division of the loss total by the earned pre- 
mium total will yield the loss ratio on the base 
premium. If that ratio were sixty per cent and 
forty per cent had been decided upon as a profit 
bearing ratio the differential for clamped glass 
in store fronts would be ‘‘table premium plus 
fifty per cent.” 


STATISTICS AS BASIS 


Should it be desired to provide a differential 
for “flat car’ plates set with clamps and one 
for “box car’ it is obvious that a separate tab- 
ulation will furnish such results. This prin- 
ciple could be carried out and explained ad in- 





finitum, but it is inferred that the experienced 
underwriter can see in this single illustraton a 
method for arriving at a rational set of differ- 
entials for every division of insurable risks; 
that in the end a manual can be compiled which, 
based upon statistics, will be an unerring guide 
in underwriting. Assuming that such result 
has been accomplished we will endeavor to show 
the value of the same statistics in arriving at 
territorial rates. 

Assume, for example, that it was desired to 
ascertain the pure premium for ‘‘flat car’’ plate 
exposure in the Rocky Mountain district, which 
is selected because of the exorbitant freight 
charges made by the railroads, the statistician 
would assemble all cards for business in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Nevada. He would segregate 
those containing code numbers 30, 31, 32 and 
33 (being the codes for ‘flat car’’ plates of all 
kinds of setting). He would then assemble the 
loss cards for the same numbers. The total of 
the items bearing the above code numbers di- 
vided into the total of such losses would indi- 
cate the loss ratio in the given district for 
‘flat ear’’ plates and determine the necessary 
territorial differentials to produce the normal 
loss ratio. The same process as respects ex- 
perience by State, city, town or village would 
furnish the sub-differentials necessary to meet 
local glazing facilities. The intelligence of the 
reader is relied upon for comprehension of the 
extent to which such a statistical system can be 
carried to arrive at lecal, county, district, State 
and country-wide rates to avoid unnecessary 
reiteration. 


ELIMINATING DISCRIMINATIONS 

Lately there has been controversy in the 
columns of the insurance press with regard to 
preferential rates for certain metal bar store 
front construction, it being contended by the 
manufacturer that any form of frame or kind 
of setting which minimizes breaks should re- 
ceive better rates than others, which, in his 
opinion, are inferior. Conceding for the pur- 
pose of argument that such contentions are 
justified, it is absolutely impossible in the ab- 
sence of reliable data to ascertain whether the 
rate as applied to all metal bar constructions is 
adequate or inadequate, and therefore impos- 
sible to provide any differential as suggested by 
the manufacturer. 

Again, there is the greatest discrimination 
in the present rating system against the insur- 
ing class in certain districts where through rate 
agreement property-owners are paying higher 
premiums than those of the immediately adjoin- 
ing districts, although the same glazing prices 
are charged. For instance, under the old com- 
pact conditions, the rate on the Illinois border 
line was strictly adhered to at manual less 
twenty per cent, while on the other side, owing 
to the absence of rate agreement, business was 
written in many instances at manual less fifty 
per cent. This inconsistency has been carried 
so far as to quote manual flat on one side of 
the street and cut fifty per cent on the other 
simply because the State line ran through the 
middle of the street. 

It is believed that willingness on the part of 
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all companies to contribute this data to a cen- 
tral agency for compilation and subsequent de- 
termination will result not only, as stated in 
the foregoing part of this article, in the ad- 
justment of plate glass insurance rates on an 
absolutely sound and defensible basis, but will 
enable underwriters to accept all classes of 
risks with a knowledge of what premium is 
necessary in order to secure profit. Showcase 
risk, instead of remaining under the ban, will 
be sought for with a resultant profit. Bent 
glass will no longer be considered uninsurable. 
It will be an acceptable risk at proper rates. 
The benefits of this very sensible and practical 
method are so far-reaching that it is impos- 
sible to describe them in a limited study of the 
proposal, but the most important of all is that 
it will list plate glass insurance to a higher 
level than it has ever attained. 


Rules for German Companies 

Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New.York, on Tuesday made public the rules 
prescribed by him relative to the continuance in 
business in the United States of German insur- 
ance companies operating in this country 
through United States branches, and whose prin- 
cipal offices are located in the State of New 
York. These rules are in pursuance of the re- 
quirements of the proclamation of President 
Wilson, dated April 6, 1917, and they are as 
follows: ° 


1. No moneys shall be disbursed except for 
administrative or agency expenses, or for set- 
tlements under policy or other contracts made 
by or with such companies relating to the busi- 
ness of their United States branches. 

2. Any such disbursement in excess of $10,- 
000, or any disbursement for purposes not speci- 
fied in Rule 1, must be approved by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance or some person author- 
ized by him in writing, which approval, when 
such disbursement is made by check, shall be 
evidenced by such check being duly counter- 
signed by such superinterdent or person so 
authorized. 

3. At the close of each day’s business a state- 
ment showing total cash income and outgo with 
cash balances in office and in each bank shall 
be mailed to the Superintendent of Insurance 
at No. 165 Broadway, New York city. 

4. There shall be prepared and forwarded to 
the Superintendent of Insurance at No. 165 
Broadway, New York city, on the blanks here- 
tofore used for the quarterly statements, a 
monthly statement, omitting therefrom lines 
26-41 inclusive, on page 1, such monthly staic- 
ment to be furnished within thirty days after 
the close of each month. 

5. All banks in which funds of the company 
are deposited shall be at once notified by the 
United States manager that no checks upon 
such banks drawn by the company or by the 
manager in excess of $10,000 shall be paid ex- 
cept when the approval of the Superintendent 
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thereto shall be evidenced in accordance with 
the provisions of rule 2. 

6. In case of departments or branch offices 
having power to pay losses and make other dis- 
bursements generally, any such disbursement 
in excess of $10,000 shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of rule 2. 

7. The United States Trustees shall not digs- 
burse any funds, make any investments, or 
sell any securities without previous notice ip 
writing to the Superintendent of Insurance at 
165 Broadway. New York city, and a copy of 
these rules shall be furnished to each such 
trustees. 

8. The representatives of the Superintendent 
of Insurance will make frequent inspections of 
the books of original entry and other accounts 
of the company, including vouchers for disburse. 
ments. 

®, An agreement in writing shall be forthwith 
executed by the United States manager of each 
such company, whereby he shall specifically agree 
that no funds belonging to or held by him or 
under his control for the benefit of the company, 
will be transmitted outside of the United States 
nor used as the basis for the establishment. 
directly or indirectly, of any credit within or 
outside of the United States, to, or for the bene- 
fit or use of the enemy or any (of his allies, 
without the permission of the United States 
Government. 

These rules are subject to modification by the 
Superintendent of Insurance at any time. 


German Companies Gin Sue Here 

A decision by Justice McAvoy, in the City 
Court of New York, upholds the right of public 
enemies, under international law, to prosecute 
civil suits against American firms and_ indi- 
viduals, unless an executive order be issued de- 
claring the cessation of all suits by enemies to 
be a public necessity. This decision may be 
of interest to the German insurance companies 
maintaining branches in the United States. The 
case in point related to several suits brought 
by the Fritz Schulz, Jr., Company, Inc., to re- 
cover for goods sold, the court denying the ap- 
plication of the defendants therein, Raimes & 
Co., for an order restraining the prosecution of 
such suits. 

Bombardment Insurance Rates 

The rates on bombardment insurance, which 
has now been legalized in New York, have been 
decided upon. On property within five miles of 
the coast the rate is $1 fon five months. Over 
five miles from the coast the rate is 75 cents 
and over twenty miles 35 cents. All policies 
are written for five months on a cash basis and 
with no cancellations. <A fifty per cent coin- 
surance clause is required and a warranty as to 
distance on the 75-cent and 35 cent rates. 














policyholders. 








CONTENTS 
2 Tongue Depressors 
3 Rolls Gauze Bandages 
4 Packages Sterile Gauze 
6 Safety Pins 
6 Cotton Applicators 


Pair Scissors 

Pair Tweezers 
Rubber Tourniquet 
Wire Gauze Splint 
Medicine Dropper 
Tube Burn Ointment 
Roll Absorbent Cotton monia 


et) 





1 Bottle Aromatic Spirits Am- 1 Dozen Headache Tablets 
| 


1 Roll Adhesive Plaster 

1 Bottle 3% Alcoholic Iodine 
* Castor Oil 

Earache Oil 


Toothache Drops 


“ 


Dysentery Tablets 


Casualty and Accident Insurance Agents 


We have designed a new First Aid 
Kit to be used by Automobilists. 


THE AUTOISTS FIRST AID KIT 


(Price Per Kit $3.00) 


Is a new and novel article for the agent to give to his large 
Write us for attractive prices on orders for 
fifty or more with your inscription in gold letters. On such an 
order the price per Kit is reduced to about fifty percent. An 
attractive and useful gift for the holiday season, as well as an 
effective advertisement. Address the 


FIRST AID EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
16 East 23rd Street 


New York City 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 





TAKEN AT THE FLOOD 





There Are Some Times When It Is 
Easier to Write a Prospect 
Than Others 





WHEN TO DISPLAY GOODS 





An Agent’s Account of His Personal Experience 
—How a Storm Resulted in Some Fine 
Business 

Everybody knows that wheeze of Shakes- 
peare’s about the tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
and then there is that fine sonnet of Ingalls on 
opportunity, according to which opportunity 
knocks once and then returns no more. There 
is some inspiration in these classic examples, 
but there is also something of discouragement. 
Fortunately, they are not mathematically cor- 
rect, however fine they may be when consid- 
ered from the purely literary standpoint. 

Every live casualty man—not to mention the 
other seventeen hundred varieties of business 
man—knows that there are peculiarly fine 
chances to make a strike every once in a while; 
and that, while it is exceedingly painful to miss 
these chances, it does not by any means follow 
that there will not be similar opportunities in 
the future. The best that any man can do is so 
to sharpen his sight and scent for these oc- 
casional glittering moments as to let none of 
them escape. 

Vhe principal thing for the diligent seekers 
after business to remember is that there are 
certain circumstances under which it is much 
easier to write business than in ordinary times. 
The ability to recognize these circumstances, 
and to turn them to one’s personal advantage— 
as well as, of course, that of the prospect, who 
is always the principal beneficiary of a policy— 
constitutes the whole equipment needed for 
taking advantage of opportunity, with a big 
O if preferred, when it comes around. In fact, 
while the fortuitous circumstances referred to 
form an important part of the combination, it 
might almost be said that a keen appreciation 
by the agent of the How and When is the real 
essential. The circumstances occur time and 
again, as already emphasized; but the peculiar 
gift needed for taking advantage of them is 
sometimes lacking. 


A Simp_eE ARGUMENT 

l’or instance, there is an agent who has made 
good in fine and cheering style in several lines 
of casualty work, merely by taking sensible 
advantage of a not especially remarkable 
means of impressing upon people the fact that 
they may themselves need insurance, and that 
his company not only writes policies, but on 


occasion pays claims as well. This sounds 
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simple, and, in fact, it is, only there are not so 
very many agents doing it. 

It works especially well in accident and 
health business. Possessing a sort of roving 
commission in a good-sized city, this agent has 
prevailed upon his company to let him in 
person handle all settlements in cases which he 
wrote, once the claim department has decided 
upon the amount of the payment. That is, he 
is the man who takes the glad check to the 
insured, whether laid up with an attack of 
rheumatism or with a broken tibia. He is thus 
enabled to approach his friend, the insured, as 
a ministering angel, rather in the somewhat 
stern and fearsome guise in which the man on 
the trail of an application is sometimes viewed. 

This makes his little plan so easy that, as he 
has said sometimes, gleefully, he is almost 
ashamed of himself. Of course, he doesn’t 
precisely mean that, because he is one of those 
rare agents who believe so thoroughly in their 
business that he views himself as a benefactor 
of humanity, in so far as he can induce human- 
ity to take one of his policies; what he really 
means is that this phase of his work does not 
call for any great amount of exertion. 


An Acent’s OWN VIEWPOINT 

“You see, it’s this way,” he confides, “with a 
fellow in the grateful and chastened mood 
which naturally follows the receipt, from my 
own hand, of a check covering benefits from 
his policy, he feels that my company is about 
as fine an institution as there is in this country. 
He is willing and anxicus to do something, not 
only for the company but for me, and that’s 
where I come in. I lead gently but rapidly up 
to the point, and then suggest that perhaps he 
knows a few chaps who might be able to see 
the advantages of a policy like his. Does he? 
Of course he does! So I get anywhere from 
two or three to a dozen or so names, depending 
upon the extent of my friend’s acquaintance, 
and go after ’em right away. 

“Ves, I tackle ’em right off, for the simple 
reason that the opportunity lies in the for- 
tunate combination of circumstances formed 
by the accident or illness of their friend and 
mine, and the fact that I have their name. I 
can go to these men with the recommendation 
of their friend, who, as they know, is laid up, 
and with the peculiarly pertinent information 
that he is receiving regular payments from my 
If necessary, I sometimes manage 
to get the matter discussed between the bene- 
ficiary and the man or men I’m after; and you 
can imagine how easy this all makes it for me 
to land the signature on the line. It’s almost a 


company. 


cinch. 
DispLAYING Goons 
This is simply a matter of showing the 
goods, as it were, under especially favorable 
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circumstances. It is a sure-shot way of bring- 
ing home to some perfectly healthy men fine 
prospects for insurance, the fact that, after all, 
people do get sick and accidents do occur. 
When a man knows that old Bill Smith got 
bumped by a trolley car and had an arm broken 
and some ribs stove in, he may easily be in- 
duced to ruminate on the possibility of a simi- 
lar occurrence involving his own ribs and arms, 
and thence to proceed to a state of mind which, 
as the agent quoted put it, is meat for the 
casualty man. 

The value of opportunities of this sort lies 
largely in the fact that, as a rule, it is not easy 
for the insurance man in any branch of the 
business to show what he has to sell. Ordi- 
narily the healthy, average man feels that buy- 
ing casualty insurance closely resembles shoot- 
ing his money at the birds, with only an ex- 
tremely remote chance of ever getting it back, 
or, to put it another way, of needing the pro- 
tection which the policy assures him. That is 
why, when it is possible to bring close home to 
such a man the actual fact of an accident, an 
illness, a casualty loss of any kind, the agent’s 
task is reduced to its easiest terms. 


EFFECTS OF A STORM 


\ clever casualty man in a certain city which 
not long ago suffered from a rather severe 
storm applied the same general idea with tell- 
ing effect, right in the building which he occu- 
pied, and elsewhere as well. He noted the 
morning after the storm what a large number 
of people also saw—to wit, that a handsome 
automobile had been literally blown into an 
excavation at the corner opposite the building, 
and the papers told of injuries to several of its 
occupants on the preceding evening. That was 
the agent’s cue, and he proceeded on his 
rounds of the building, visiting many men 
whom he had solicited fruitlessly before. 

“Come over here to the window,” he would 
request, abruptly, entering an office. The won- 
dering occupant would comply. “Take a look. 
See that machine over there? Well, I suppose 
you read of what happened to the people in 
that machine last night, didn’t you? And how 
about those people who died in that house up 
here on Midland avenue? And all the others 
who were injured? It might just as easily 
have been you, mightn’t it?” 

Of course, everybody had to admit that this 
was true; and, moreover, everybody was think- 
ing rather seriously of how fortunate his es- 
cape was, and of the number of people who 
had been injured. And with a concrete in- 
stance, brought directly home by this agent. 
who pressed his point vigorously, it is not as- 
tonishing that he landed a considerable amount 
of business. For the same general reason, and 
by the use of similar methods, writers of plate- 








glass insurance did remarkably well for some 
time after the storm. Smashed windows were 
plentiful, and furnished their own argument. 

Opportunity takes manifold forms, which is 
one reason why it is sometimes hard to recog- 
nize; but it should not be difficult for a casualty 
agent to see his chance when he can point 
prospects to a friend laid up and receiving in- 
surance payments, or to any other nearby, in- 
escapable and undeniable proof of the need 
and the benefits of insurance of the kind he 
writes. 


Accident Associations and War Risks 


The action taken by the business men’s and 
traveling men’s associations with regard to war 
risks has been uniform. The course pursued 
to meet the present situation is explained in 
the May issue of the B. M. A. A. Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Business Men’s Accident of Kan- 
sas City, as follows: 

Under the change of occupation clause, which, 
as you understand, is a standard provision and 
required in all contracts issued in States in 
which the Standard Provisions Law is in effect, 
when the insured becomes a soldier or sailor he 
changes to an occupation not covered by the 
Business Mens Accident Association, and there- 
fore under the terms of the policy his mem- 
bership is forfeited. He is entitled to the un- 
earned premium due him from the date the 
change is made. 

The officers of this association have earnestly 
desired to work out some plan by which mem- 
bers could continue to receive some protection, 
even though they enlisted in the army, and to 
this end a conference between the officers of 
various similar associations was recently held, 
at which time it was agreed that enlisted mem- 
bers who remain within the Continental borders 
of the United States, not engaged in aviation 
service, would be given the option of continu- 
ing their membership with the understanding 
that their indemnities would be on the basis of 
one-tenth those provided under class ‘‘A’’ con- 
tracts. 

This would mean that a class ‘‘C’’ member 
would receive one-sixth the benefits originally 
provided under his policy. 

Physicians and surgeons enlisting for service 
within the Continental borders of the United 
States may continue to receive usual indemni- 
ties so long as the regiment with which they 
are connected does not engage in active service. 

It is not intended to cover any members who 
depart from the borders of the United States 
for the purpose of taking part in any capacity 
in war service, and practically all companies 
are adopting a uniform clause to be included in 
policies issued during the present war, provid- 
ing that no liability shall accrue for injuries 
fatal, or otherwise, resulting from war or any 
act of war, the intention being to not cover 
persons who in the course of their usual occu- 
pation subject themselves to the submarine 
hazard. 

The war has brought about a new situation, 
which has caused some confusion, but there has 
been a spirit of co-operation apparent among 
the different companies, and present indications 
are that a well-settled policy along the lines 
above indicated will be, or has been, adopted 
by the larger companies and associations. 


Georgia Casualty Enters Ohio 

The Georgia Casualty of Macon reports that 
April, dedicated to Peter Epes, agency manager, 
was a_ success. The automobile premiums 
amounted to $125,000 and other lines showed 
substantial increases. The total amount of busi- 
ness written was the largest ever experienced 
in the company’s history. The company has 
been admitted to do business in Ohio and has 
appointed the following general agencies: Stan 
ley Spragues, Cincinnati; Moor Brothers, To- 
ledo: Kargold Insurance Agency, Dayton; C. J. 


Swift Company, Inc., Cleveland 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and 
Losses of Casualty and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies in Ten Years* 

HE underwriting and investment 
operations of the leading casualty, 
fidelity, surety, plate glass and other mis- 
cellaneous companies in the ten years, 
1907-1916, inclusive, are set forth in con- 
densed form in the table herewith. Some 
of the eighty-six companies listed were 
organized later than 1907 and in other 
cases the underwriting and investment 
exhibit statistics were not available for 
the full decade: hence, footnotes are at- 
tached to such companies indicating the 
number of vears’ statistics presented for 
each. 

The eighty-six companies embraced in 
the tabulation earned underwriting in- 
come in the last ten years exceeding 
$946,000,000, upon which their under- 
writing profit was less than one per cent. 

Fortunately, they gained enough from 
their investments ($47,000,000) to cover 
the net amount paid for dividends by 
American companies and the net remit- 
tances of foreign companies ($26,000,- 
000), to provide for a net increase of 
$9,500,000 in contingent funds, special 
reserves and excess special deposits, and 
to add $11,500,000 to net surplus, leaving 
also the entire underwriting profit to be 
added to the surplus. 

In the aggregate, sixty-one distinctively 
casualty companies practically gained 
nothing from their underwriting opera- 
tions, their net profit upon $720,000,000 
of underwriting income earned having 
been but $25,483, or three one-hundredths 
of one per cent. In this class the experi- 
ences of the individual companies ranged 
from a loss of 47.1 per cent to a profit of 
sixty-three per cent. 

Of the twelve fidelity and surety com- 
panies listed, eight made profits ranging 
from 1.8 per cent to 31.0 per cent, while 
the remaining four experienced losses 
running as high as 22.9 per cent, the 
profit of this group as a whole having 
barely exceeded 4 per cent of their entire 
underwriting income. 

The four predominantly plate glass in- 
surance companies made an average un- 
derwriting profit of 3.3 per cent upon 
underwriting income exceeding $22.200,- 
900, none having made a loss for the 


period. 
* Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 
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Comprised in the fourth group are a 
credit company, which lost nearly 10 per 
cent of its earned underwriting income: 
five live stock insurance companies, which 
all experienced underwriting losses rang- 
ing from 5.7 per cent to 15.8 per cent; a 
steam boiler insurance company, which 
had a profit of over 8 per cent for the 
period; a physicians’ defense company, 
which made nearly 5 per cent, and 
a title insurance company whose profit 
(in one year only) was about 28 per cent. 

A condensed summary of the aggre- 
gate results shown in the main table is 
here presented: 


Underwriting income or premium earned. $946,455,910 





Investment income and accretion........ 46,849,235 

otal MCOME: 66 deca hice eae $992,305,145 

Losses and underwriting expenses....... $938,100,489 
Dividends and foreign companies’ remit- 

PORCES: fuse a alviels & o1b.5. 514) plareica We tie e eeeve 25,899,937 

Increase in contingent funds, etc........ 9,452,870 


Increase int fet SUPPIUS... cocssscac,e 5405 5% 
TN cries poser cca et 

In glancing over the main table it is 
noted that forty out of the eighty-six 
companies had underwriting losses in the 
periods covered by their statistics shown 
in the table. It is also observed that the 
net underwriting profit for all of the com- 
panies declined a little from the percent- 
age shown in the tabulation prepared last 
year covering the decade ending with 
1915, it having then been one per cent, 
whereas for the decade covered in this 
table it is only nine-tenths of one per cent, 
notwithstanding the fact that the under- 
writing income earned in the decade end- 
ing in 1916 exceeded that in the decade 
ending in 1915 by about $78,000,000. A 
profit of less than one per cent upon 
$946,000,000 of business does not offer 
much incentive to investors to put money 
into insurance companies writing the lines 
shown to be unprofitable. This applies 
particularly to the general casualty com- 
panies, which, as a group, show most un- 
favorably in the table, although their 
business constitutes about three-fourths 
of the total. 

It is obvious that if those whose money 
is invested in casualty insurance are to 
‘eap any adequate profit therefrom. 
something must he done to bring about 
better conditions in the business. These 
companies furnish classes of indemnity 
which are needed by the people of the 
country, and they should be encouraged 
by being enabled to write such business 
at a moderate profit. The people at large 
are interested in maintaining the casualty 
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UNDERWRITING 


NAME AND LOCATION 
OF COMPANY. 


¢ “asualty Companies. 
tna Accident and Liability, Hartfordl.. ; 
#tna Life, Hartford,(Acc. and Lia. Dud t}. 
American Indemnity, Galveston e. 
American Old Line, Lincoln, Neb... 
Bankers Accident, Des Moines..... 


Bankers Casualty, Minneapolis e. 

Brotherhood Accide nt, Boston, Mass. j 

Columbian National Life (Acc. and He alth 
Dept.) Boston, Mass.g. 

Commercial Casualty, Newark, N. Ea 

Conn. Gen. Life (Acc. Dept.), fartlord. t 


Continental Casualty, Hammond, Ind.. 
Eastern Casualty, Boston e. ae 
Employers L iability, London...... ey 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City ef. 
Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass. .& 


European Accident, London, seeiid Deer 
Federal Casualty, Detroit es , 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.. 
Frankfort General, Frankfort....... 


Genera! Accident, Perth. 

General Indemnity, Rochester, N. ¥..¢ c¢ 
Georgia Casualty, Macon g........ : 
Globe Indemnity, New York.j....... He 


Great Eastern Casualty, ‘ 
Great Western Accident, Des Moines f 
Guardian Cas. & Guar., Salt Lake City .e. 
Hartford Accident and Ind., Hartford./ 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Springfield, IIl. .« 
Inter-State Casualty, Birmingham.e 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita _/ 


Kansas City Casualty, Kansas City.i 
London Guar. and Accident, London 
London and Lancashire Ind., N. ¥..k hh 
Loyal Protective, Boston k... . ‘ 
Manufacturers Liability, Tre snton | g. 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

Masonic Protective, Worcester &. ... 
Massachusetts Accide nt, Boston & .. 
Merchants Life and Cas., Minneapolis ¢ 
Metropolitan Life, N. ¥. (Acc. Dept.).¢ 


Midland, St. Paul (Cas Dept.) .e 

National Casualty, Detroit....... 

National Life of U.S.A.Chicz 280 (Acc. Dept.)e 
New Amsterdam ( ‘asualty, N.. ¥ 

Niagara Life, Buffalo (Cas. Dept. ) / 


North American Accident, Chicago 

North American Life and Cas., Minneay volis 
ry (Casualty Branch) .f 

Ocean Accident and Guz irantee, London 
Pacific Mut. Life (Acc. Dept.) Los Angeles. 
Preferred Accident, New York... cas 


Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis.7 

Red Mens Frat. Accident, Westfield, Mass./ 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg (Acc. Dept.).e. 
Ridgely Protective Assn., Worcester .¢ ... 
Royal Indemnity, New York j 


Detroit. ... 


Standard Accident, o 
(Accident Dept.)..... 


lravelers, Hartford, 
lravelers Indemnity, Hartford. 

United States Casualty, New York 
World Life and Acc., Chicago, Ill..i.. 
Zurich Gen. Acc 


and Liability, Zurich. h. . 


Totals (61 companies)..... 


Fidelity and Surety Companies. 
American Surety, New York. 
Capital City Surety, Albany, N. Y..i 
Chicago Bonding and Surety, Chicago.e. 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Guarantee Co. of No. America, Montreal 


International Fidelity, Jersey City. 

Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha A’ 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston .¢ 
National Surety, New York.... : 
Southern Surety, Denison, Okla. fis 

U.S. Fidelity 
United States Guarantee, 


and Guaranty, Baltimore. 
New York.k 


Totals (12 companies).... 


Plate Glass Companies. 
wads Plate Glass, New York 
Me phi shir in Casualty, New York... 
, tiie Fidelity and P. G., New ark. 
New York Plate Glass, New York 


Totals (4 companies). 


Under- 
writing 
Income 
Earned 
in 


Ten Years. 


ti 
1 


$ 
10,154,263 
69,488,158 
441,144 
153,657 
354,557 
157,539 
1,372,405 


971,692 
4,332,790 
670,426 


28,149,237 | 
104,431) 
52,570,217 
126,148 
622,065 


2,843,781] 
3, 
76, 896,061 
10,712,913 
29,104,745) 





72,746 
3,004,368 
15,083,111 
7,047,035 
849,922 


1,921,358 
6,052,930 
2,216,140 
210,147 
294,702 


511,959 
32,630,555 
4,. 388,254 
3,704,028 
769,558 






50,267 ,954 
2,8 ee 
2,258,564 
61, 715 
585,496 








35,882 
6,901,268 
1,063,498 

10,597,888 

338,849 


10,494,920 


114,512 
36,268,200 
13,464,670 
16,935,268 


3,443,835 
100,586 
55,111 
3,025,187 
15,594,463 


27,180,516 
117,279,653 
6,684,374 
18,038,955 
108,761 
5,324,925 


720,305,064 


26,948,020 
522,656 
1,095,302 
40,614,538 
1,868,866 





1,275,195 
729,704 
19,569,998 
29,007,885 
6,061,204 


50,266,949 
1,331,433 


179,: 291.7 790 


5,473,697 
6,663,749 
4,398,021 
5,00 IS S66 


29,24 $333 


THE 


(Copyright, 1917, 


Losses and 
Under- 
writing 

Expenses 

Incurred in 

Ten Years. 


'§ 
10,210,563 
71,093,678 

580,316 

147,207 

349,567 

182,556 
1,270,431 
1,063,413 


4,410,700 
903,954 


27,792,291 
ffi 20,817 





656,037 


2,870,534 
2,985,168 
76,484,138 
10,949,975 
30,574,391 


26,920 
3,104,818 
15,406,293 
6,929,209 
788,269 





1,924,021 
6,8! )S, 499 


689,009 
32,618,122 
5,814,444 
3,621,432 


721,127 


50, 203,694 
796,56 





139,400 
510,754 


41,266 
6,685,062 
1,034,573 
11,364,052 


36,139 
10,297,618 


128,586 
35,700,269 
13,160,464 
15,492,972 


3,998,736 
89,453 
17,720 

2,910,430 

16,003,397 


26,843,986 
117,310,685 
6,530,561 
18,218,883 
1 12 4 FA ) 


S8S0,104 
748,431 
20,626,015 
25,928,674 
6,670,389 


19,378,764 


1,095,916 


171,993,196 





36,950 
6,520,691 
4,219,647 
5,545,749 





21,523,037 


Under- 
Ww riting 
Profit 
in 
Ten 
Years. 


6,450 
1.990 


101,974 


356,946 


1,014,696 


$34,109 
411,923 


45,820 


117,826 
61,6538 


81,906 


12,433 


82,596 
$8,431 
64,260 
87,104 
84,995 
22,315 
74,742 


216,206 
28,925 
2,710 
197,302 
567,931 


304,206 
1,442,296 


336,530 


153,813 


*25,483 
3,132,792 
47,883 
1,282,409 
171,977 
395,091 


3,079,211 


SSS,185 
233,517 


*7 298,554 


236,747 
143,058 
178,374 
163,1 M7 ‘ 


21, 206 


SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


1907-1916. 


by The Spectator Company, New York.) 


Investment 


Under- Income 
writing and 
Loss Accre- 
in tion in 
Ten Ten 
Years Years 


1,605,520 


,056,017 





$ 
1,052,044 








3,540,282 
139,172 61,215 
14,404 
9,259 
25,017 18,643 
37,403 
91,721 aon 
77,910 284,116 
233,528 384 
: 454,062 
16,386 5,196 
, 1,866,079 
11,580 40,683 
33,972 44,479 
26,753 238,882 
99,178 
3,124,837 
237,062 386,974 
469,646 $833,926 
34, 407 
100,450 ‘ 
323,182 
26, 450 
2,663 36,167 
755,569 315,338 
68,102 
13,004 22,539 
138,701 50,218 


177,050 88,201 
960,846 
4215,190 447,788 





56,871 


1,875,740 
90,763 
47,162 
10,940 
120 


5,384 70 


110,140 
b 


262,686 

14,074 14,401 
1,533,241 
646,886 
$29,720 





594,901 205,241 


11,136 


133,618 
408,934 666,520 
1,626,677 
6,063,2 
636 






179,928 
3,789 
547,304 


2,182,158 

46,968 

250,582 $9,161 
3,278,731 

599,796 


163,550 

18,727 79,192 
590,958 
1,972,622 
609,185 206,745 
1,676,337 
229,482 


11,075,700 


256,738 
271,010 
269,089 
251,847 


1,048,684 


{Surplus 
Earned 
in 


Ten Years. 


> | 
1,005,744 
1,934,762 
77,957 | 
20,854 
14,249] 


| 
—6,374} 
139, avi 


-91,7: 21) 
206,: 206) 
-233 144} 


811,008} 
HM, 190) 
5,880,777 5} 
29, 103} 
10,; 507 | 


212,129 
533,287] 
3,536,760) 
149,912} 
—6§35,726) 
80,22 »7| 
60,980) 
297 641] 
379,97: 1| 
88,103) 


33,504 
440,231} 
150,008} 

9,535 
-88,483) 


88,849) 
973,279] 
—978,402 
170,849! 
105,: 302| 


1,940,000] 


5,314] 
326,346 
28,925 
279,211 
2,71 


459,988 





327 
2,101,172 
951,092 
2,272,016 


349,660 





1,963,207 
6,032,246 








bbl, 140 


el T73 


558,641 
60,465 
165,059 
5,051,833 
£2,440 
2,564,522 
164, 999 


18,3742 25 


$93,485 
$14,068 
447,463 
£14,964 


1,769,980 


Dividends 


Incurred 
in 
Ten Years. 


$ 


n——2,161,667 


d528,188 
m—266,667 
25,000 
3,000 


17,000 
55,000 


x—157,075 
u—359,285 


600,000 
—142,360 
4,018,658 
u4,945 
50,000 


427,981 
q374,000 
1,900,000 
—111,385 
1,717,903 


dd—164,296 
1,002,145 
174,625 
10,823 


34,500 
1,100,000 
149,000 


(842i 


—91,903 
1,755,596 

60,000 
I—1,436 


(1,277,380 
50,000 
77,500 
30,000 


260,000 


r—457,972 


370,000 


n—19,524 
1,576,304 
WS45,398 
1,302,000 


in—304,910 
8,000 

1,067 
55,000 
561,084 


nn1,180,000 
5,420,000 
2107500 
610,000 
19,500 
-1,095,333 


*9,: 243,005 


5,937,500 
46,000 
$10,477 
4,170,000 
540,670 


120,000 
30,240 
{—211,953 
215,000 
n——-324,464 





21,139,500 
140,000 


*12,392,016 


500,000 
2 48,000 
73,000 
336,000 


13 97 000 





AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


Increase(+-) or 


Decrease (—)in 
Cont’gt.Funds, 
Spec. Reserves, 
Excess Special 
Deposits, etc., 
in Ten Years. 


3 
—28,691 
+-500,000 
+26,938 
—4,180 





128,175 


+169,395 


500,000 


+140,110 
+1,063,995 
+210,273 
+221,961 


+ 18,832 


+763,768 


$2,525 


+-408,342} 
-3,435) 
+ 1,664} 


21,865 


- Bet , 4189 


- 2 579 
panoo7 


+1,371 
+15,911 
+330 
+937 


b—17,151 


34,792 





+387,428 





+161,401 
+1,374,395 
154,064 


72,152 


+275,000 


+199,775 


+144,969 
o +972,691 
+O O15 


+9,211 
+4338 
-108,614 
+134,326 


*+1,526, 396 


+-39,654 
+9,718 


-24,841 


174.213 


COMPANIES 


Increase (+-) 
or Decrease 
(—) in 
Net 
Surplus in 
Ten Years. 


- . 
+3,196,102 


—91,721 
+363,281 
+254,316 


+41,613 
+131,170 
+1,362,117 
+24,158 
39,493 


+500,000 
+-159,287 
+572,765 
+51,024 
+860,222 


+536,018 
+201,885 
+-47,902 


88,849 
+515,693 
+777,194 
+113,428 
+85,781 


+-662,620 
+-126,496 
+38,746 
+2,925 


+73,925 


+-11,837 
+-66,346 
4-28 925 
$213,553 
+2,710 


+-84,613 


—~4,558 
+66,500 
+80, 109 

+582,588 


—~44,750 
+14,349 
+-5,824 
166,077 
+54,738 


+-621,806 
762,149 
+632,030 
£200,000 








*414,613,5 932 


+429, 430 
25,887 
361,720 
+-3,702,507 
77,976 


$1,505,375 


+301,219 


*+-4,455,842 


— 46,169 
+-156,350 
+174,463 

+-54,123 


IN TEN 


Ratio Net 
Losses 
Incurred 
to Und. 
Income 
Earned. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Thursday 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE COMPANIES IN TEN YEARS—Continued. 


\Investment 
| Income 
writing and tSurplus tDividends 
Loss Accre- Earned * Incurred 
in } tion in in in 
Ten Ten Ten Years. | Ten Years. 
Years. Years. 


Increase( +) or 
Decrease(—)in 
Cont’gt Funds 
|Spec. Reserves, | 
| Excess Special} 
| Deposits, etc. | 
in Ten Years. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rat; 
Increase (+))Ratio Net! Ratio | Wndare 
or Decrease Losses | Expenses | Profit (+ 
(—) in Incurred | Incurred} or Los 
Net to Und. | to Und. | t 
Surplus in | Income | Income | 
Ten Years. | Earned. | Earned. | 


U nder- 
writing 
Income writing 
Earned Expenses | 
in Incurred in | 
Ten Years.| Ten Years. 
a 


Under- 
writing 
Profit 


Losses and Under- 
Under- iti 
NAME AND LOCATION 3 
OF COMPANY. =) ra 
Und. 
Income 
Earned. 


in 
Ten 
Years. 





“i 


$ | $ 

345,500 —52,226| 
—100,000 eel 
52,640,000 — 


Miscellaneous Companies . 
American Credit Indemnity, N. Y..... 
Hartford Live Stock, New York e......... 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford.......... 
Iowa State Live Stock, Des Moines e..... 
Kaskaskia Live Stock, Shelbyville, IlL.e.. 


.) 
—119,513 
+106,684 
+269,113 

—657 


+407 


173,761 
6,684 
2,950,221 
—657 
2,066 


$ 
8,674,011 
42,788 
14,399,098 
143,626 
50,186 


% 
~9.9 
—. 


I 


[4 
go 


+ 
| Ses 
jane 


5,672 


wodb 


1,659 


Medical Protective, Fort Wayne 
Real Estate Title, Minneapolis e 
Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis e 
Western Live Stock, Peoria, Ill.e 


668,954 
44,508 
520,301 
71,291 
24,614,763 


946,455,910 


636,449 
32,117 
551,598 
82,592 


6,316 

16,000} 
b6)621 
ee—-2,180 


32,505 61 188} 

8,688 
87,179 
18,722 


93,693 
21,079 
55,882 

7,421 


+87,642 
+5,079 
+55,352 
+-9,601 


i+ 
bo 


31,297 


11,301 


iid 


24,304,675 


*—11,474| *+413,708 


Totals (9 companies)............ *2,907,916 


*3,310,150 


*55,204,656 *25,899,937 


*310,088 3,000,062 34.9 


46.4 


938,100,489 *8,355,421 


Grand totals (86 companies). . “46,849,235 











(—) indicates surplus paid in by stockholders. 
Accident Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 
c Nine years. d Dividends less $1,000,000 surplus paid in. 
England Casualty Co. g Three years. / Four years. 

$50,000; dividend, $300. 


paid in, $754,785; less dividends. 
$29,945. v Dividends less $250,000 surplus paid in, 
sold, $8,088. i 
capital to surplus, $200,360. 
balances, $20,605. 


*Net. {Amounts of foreign companies in dividend column represent net 


{ Premium on stock sold, | 
e One year. 
i Five years. 
m Decrease and restoration of capital stock. 
dends (including $250,000 transferred from surplus to capital) less $700,120 surplus paid in. 
s Includes $1,000,000 transferred from surplus to capital. 





Jj Six years. k Seven years. 
n Surplus paid in, less dividends. 





insurance companies in a condition of 
strength that is sufficient to guarantee 
their continuance in business and their 
ability to furnish stable insurance. To 
accomplish this desirable purpose it is 
essential that the capital invested in the 
business should be reasonably remuner- 
ated, and that the surplus funds of the 
should be gradually 


companies aug- 


mented. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND THE 
HIGH COST OF LIVING 
Vast Quantities of Grain and Other Staples 


Go Up in the Smoke of Unnecessary Fires 
the 
influenced 


directly much- 
Cost of Living’’ is 
fire 
nationwide analysis of fires and fire causes has 


Few people realize how 
“High 


by America’s 


discussed 


excessive waste. <A recent 


shown enormous destruction of common staples. 


Single fires in elevators and mills frequently 


consume the equivalent of a living for a small 
example, a recent blaze 


army of people. For 


in an Illinois elevatcr rendered 700,000 bushels 
of corn unfit for human food, and also destroyed 
300,000 bushels of oats. 

feed 


fire 


Grain elevators, flour, cereal, grist and 
mills present 
hazard in that they are subject to explosions of 
the highly that from 
handling or milling grain. These disasters also 
cost many a dust explosion in a Buffalo 
mill, in 1913, resulted in over thirty fatalities. 


A short time ago the United States Department 


well-known elements) of 


explosive dust results 


lives; 


of Agriculture made a study of the frequent ex- 
plosions in the Big Bend 
country of the Northwest, and found that in the 
height of the these from six 
to ten a day, the flame from such explosions in 
the 


grain separators in 


season reached 


number of cases spreading into 


with 


a large 
destructive results. 
add 


most of 


surrounding grain 
this 
the 


enormously to 


the 


Individual barn fires 


Throughout country 


total. 


season of thunder storms follows closely upon 
that of harvest, and thousands of barns, stored 
with potential food, go up in flames each year 
lightning. fires must be 
classed as largely preventable, since statistics 
by the Actuarial Bureau of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters show that of 
the total than 
ninety-two lightning 


because of These 


compiled 


fire loss from lightning, more 


cent is found where 
not used. 


The spontaneous combustion of hay and grain 


per 
rods are 
in poorly ventilated barns is another big factor 
might proper 
precautions. 

When to 
fields 


which largely be prevented by 
fires in 
und from 


items added the 
from locomotive sparks 
the matches of careless smokers, it may be 
realized that a vast of foodstuff is 
turned into clouds of smoke, instead of human 
This ef- 
fect upon the price of the remainder 


such are 


grain 
amount 


bone and muscle. inevitably has its 
Most people depend upon groceries for their 
the average grocery, containing, as 
stocks of kerosene and other inflam- 
mable merchandise, is a special instance of fire 
the 
that are consumed during each year, and each 
definite 
the national supply. 
directly affected by 
large stock burned in 
barns and stables, and also by the many fires 
in packing houses, slaughter houses, etc. 

The holds true with 
staples than those of food. In two years there 
were reported 822 fires in wool and cotton mills. 
which is particularly 
subject to This 
in a marked degree to the refining, storing and 
one of our commonest daily re- 


food, and 


it does, 


hazard. This is shown by great number 


grocery fire subtracts a quantity of 
staples from 
Meat 


number of 


the 
fires in 


supplies are 


live 


same condition other 


commodity 
fires. 


Cotton is a 
disastrous also applies 
handling of oil 
quirements. 
The supply of wood enters into many phases 
of our living New York State 
alone 200,000 people are employed in turning out 
$400,000,000 in 
the 
human 


necessities. In 


product of nearly 
Striking at 
hundreds of 


an annual 


wood manufactures. basis of 


this great industry, lives 


; C aa Transferred from life department. 
hh Succeeded Lon. and Lancashire Guarantee and Accident, Toronto, in 1915. 


is ) , Figures include five years and nine months for that company. 
nn Includes $500,000 transferred from surplus to capital. 


*+9,452,870) *-+-19,851,849 
| 


V L remittances to or (—) net receipts from home offices. Amounts for American companies preceded by minus sign 

{ Minus sign (—) in surplus earned column indicates combined underwriting and investment loss. § Includes profit due to reinsurance of General 

ess dividends. a Premiums earned in years prior to 1910. 
ee Surplus paid in, $1,890; payments on stock forfeited, $290. Two years. /f Includes $20,000 paid for business of New 
/Surplus paid in, $360,777; gain by decrease of surplus on merger with Prudential Casualty 

o Includes expense liquidations and merger of other companies, $538,705. ? Divi- 

q Includes $100,000 transferred from surplus to capital. yr Decrease in capital, $64,400; surplus 

rn t Includes $300,C00 reduction in capital applied to surplus. i 

w Dividends, less $100,000 transferred from life department. x Surplus paid in, less dividends. y Dividends, $9,747; premium on stock 

z Dividends, less $120,000 premium on stock sold and $5C0,000 surplus paid in. 


b Life department. bb Dividends less premium on stock. 


u Surplus paid in, $25,000; dividends, 


cc Organized September 22, 1914. dd Transferred from 


kk Includes agents’ 





and millions of dollars’ worth of property are 
destroyed each year by forest fires, which might 
be prevented The National 
discovered 1126 
caused by campers; 
locomotive and 470 by incen- 

The burning of saw mills, lumber 
yards, furniture and wooden ware factories and 
to call for special com- 
Similar surveys might be made in other 
fields of staples included in the cost of living. 

Back of all of this loom the larger aspects of 
the With an average of more than 
one reported fire for every minute of the year, 
daily approximating $600,- 
000, the United States is subjected to an econo- 
mic drain that affects every detail of its busi- 
ness and social life, and is a large though un- 
in tne cost of all commodi- 
Furthermore, it cannot be overlooked that 
number of people are interrupted in 
employment, and hence in earning power, from 
the same cause. 

It is at least an interesting coincidence that 
the historic panic of 1873 followed the Chicago 
conflagration of 1871, and that of Boston, in 
1872; the more recent panic of 1907 oc- 
curred in the year succeeding San Francisco’s 


with preper care. 
year, 
been 


Forest Service, in one 


fires to have 
1110 by 


diaries. 


forest 


sparks, 


stores is too frequent 
ment. 


situation. 


and a destruction 


recognized factor 
ties. 


a vast 


while 


fire. 

If America were to reduce her fire losses to 
the fractional figures of most other countries 
it can hardly be doubted that the cost of living 
would be materially lowered. It must never be 
forgotten that 21.4 per cent of this annual bon- 
fire is due to strictly preventable causes, 37.9 
per cent to those which are partly preventable, 
and that the remaining 40.7 per cent from “un- 
known” causes is probably largely preventable. 


great 


Subscribe to the Spectator 


“This note is simply to say that when our present 
subscription expires, send us bill at the current price, 
and we shall be glad to renew it, as we do not want to 
miss a single issue of your splendid paper.”—H, D. 
Huffaker, President Interstate Life and Accident 
Company. . 4 

“We all appreciate THE SPECTATOR very much an 
find it very useful.”.—Morrison Company, Washington 
State Agents. 
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A GROUP OF 


Life Insurance Leaflets 


The Spectator Company offers for sale to the life 
insurance community the following attractive and 
compelling leaflets. Each one is full of emphatic 
arguments on the benefits of life insurance and make 
direct appeal to both men and women in all walks 
in life. ‘These leaflets are sure producers of good 
business results. 

Prices at which the leaflets can be supplied: 


Robbing Yourself (Issued in May, 1917). 
Showing the Advantages of Saving vs Wasting. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Important—Take Notice (Issued in May, 1917). 
Emphasizing the importance of paying premiums 
promptly. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
The Unexpected Always Happens. 
It is like reading news from the seat of war to read 
the list of victims of sudden death and accident. 
This leaflet can be used to advantage by agents 
of both life and accident insurance companies. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Are You a Woman? 
If so what do you do with your money? 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 


Too Busy. 
An effective reply to the claim often made of 
being too busy to consider life insurance. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 


Caution to Policyholders. 
A strong and lucid argument for keeping policies 
in force. 
Per 1,000, $20; per 500, $12; per 100, $3. 
Up Against It. 
Forcibly illustrating the misfortunes of many 


former well-to-do capitalists and business men. 
Per 1,000, $10; per 500, $7; per 100, $2. 


It Helps You Along. 
A strong appeal to the uninsured and the under 
insured. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


What Holds You? 
Sets forth the advantages of life insurance agency 
work as a career for young men. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


A Legacy For You. 
Unique life insurance leaflet just published. 
Limited payment endowment and income in- 
surance presented in a novel way. Fine busi- 
ness getter. 
Per 1,000, $15; per 500, $10; per 100, $2.50. 


On orders of 1,000 copies or more, the inscription 
of company or general agent will be printed without 
extra charge. On orders of less than 1,000 $3. 
extra for inscription. Sample copies of any or all 
these leaflets will be sent on receipt of ten cents each. 

Mail 90 cents and sample copies of the whole 
series (10 leaflets) will be sent to you. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











JOIN THE ALLIED DRIVE 


In view of the Limitations on Personal Life 
Insurance Due to War Clauses Agents are 


now turning to 


Corporation, Business and 
Partnership Insurance 


Three valuable aids to solicitors for 
educating the public in this subject are 


Why and How Business 
Insurance Benefits Its Users 


By Theodore J. Venn 


Points out the advantages of Business Insurance 


and the Policies Best Suited for such Insurance. 


Corporation or Business 


Insurance 
By Eugene G. Webb 


A Crisp and Emphatic Exposition of Business 


Insurance and Its Value. 


One Business Man’s Expe- 


rience with Life Insurance 
By William T. Nash 


An account of the advantages of this kind of In- 


surance with a strong personal appeal. 





On Receipt of Fifty Cents the Publishers will send a 
sample copy of each of the aforementioned Leaflets. 
Quantity Prices will be quoted on application. 


Address— 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY seers 


PUBLISHERS 135 William St. 

NEW YORK 

Enclosed find 50 cents 

for which please send a 

sample copy of Why and How; 

Corp. or Bus. Ins. and One Busi= 
ness Man’s Experience. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Life Insurance Paid For 
During Year 


1903 
$1,353,000 


1904 
$3,303,074 


1905 
$4,244,000 


1906 
$5,632,710 


1907 
$5,946,374 


1908 
$4,754,250 


1909 
$6,130,583 
1910 
$10,506,858 


$13,175,669 


1912 


$13,561,748 


1913 


$14,632,444 


1914 


$15,172,302 


1915 


$18,438,791 


1916 


$23,598,718 
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1906 
$10,950,918 


1907 
$14,105,048 


1908 
$15,937,249 


1909 
$17,523,710 


1910 














quirdby a consolida- $23,642,935 

ny or Company. $30,782,885 

ectatts Pocket Index $37,218,103 

wh¢has just been $44,334,141 

givahe detailed fig- = 

r Z growth for $50,494,401 

ve y&, to which we $58,583,483 

] reevou. 1916 
$71,542,913 

700,00 cident Insurance and $62,505.78 Weekly Indemnity Health Insurance. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 4% PROTECTION 


A valuable compilation bearing upon fire hazards and the means of preventing and extinguishing fires. 
By A. C. HUTSON, C.E., Fire Protection Engineer 


Chief John Kenlon, of the New York Fire Department, says of the Author: ‘Hutson is eminently qualified, ‘and has at his 
command all the technical data, to present a work of this kind”’. . 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS CHAPTERS UPON: 


Gases and Vapors Gypsum as a Fireproofing Material 
Laundries Asbestos 

Explosibility of Grain Dust National Board Building Code 
Blower Systems Mill Construction 

Handling and Storage of Explosives Roof Coverings 

Planning : Protection of Wall Openings 
Defective Construction Protection of Belt Drives 

Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles Effects of Fire on Building Material Wooden Beams and Columns 
Pyroxylin Plastic or Nitro=Cellulose Cost and Depreciation of Construc= Protection to Persons in Buildings 
Inflammable Liquids tion 


Thursday 











Organized Fire Prevention 

Fire Appliances 

Hints to the Insured 

Manufacturing Hazards 

Planning and Arrangement of Hazards 
Electricity 

Protection Against Lightning 





Signalling Systems Concrete Reservoirs 

High Pressure Fire Systems Valve Pits 

Minor Fire Extinguishing Apparatus Concrete Tanks 

Standpipes in Buildings Hose Houses for Mill Yards 
Automatic Sprinklers Water Supply for Fire Protection 
Fire Pumps Tests of Fire Pumps and Fire Engines 
Gravity and Pressure Tanks Inspection Reports—Tables. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION HIGHLY COMMENDED 
Space will not permit reprinting all the strong endorse- 
ments The Spectator Company has received since the recent 
publication of ‘‘Fire Prevention and Protection.,, We repro- 
quce the following as one of many such: 


THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY: New York, Dec. 16, 1916. 

Gentlemen—I have for acknowledgment your letter and 
the copy of “FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION" 
which you so kindly sent me. Press of work has prevented, 
until now, my giving this valuable volume the attention 
which it merits. 

The book covers the field of fire protection thoroughly; 
probably in no other single volume is combined so much of 
practical information concerning fire prevention and protec- 
tion and allied subjects. The book will unquestionably be 
of great interest and value to architects, builders, superin- 
tendents, master mechanics and others interested in practical 
fire protection, as well as to the fire insurance fraternity and 


The book is copiously illustrated and well indexed and contains over 775 pages. 
It is printed upon thin, strong paper and is handsomely bound in flexible red 
Keritol with gilt edges. 


Price per copy, $4.25, delivered. Wholesal: quantity prices 
will be quoted on application. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 William Street 


fire departments. Yours very truly, 
F. A. RAYMOND, C.E., E.E., M.E., 
Fire Protection Engineer. 





Chicago Office: 
Insurance Exchange 





New York 














THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








TWENTY=FOURTH EDITION NOW READY 


The Accident Insurance Manual 


A The Accident Insurance Solicitor, containing 
| GUIDE Hints to Agents, How to Obtain Business, and a 
| TO Directory of Plans, Contracts and Premiums, 
| portraying the leading features of the principal 
‘Stock and Mutual Accident Companies and Sick Benefit 
|Associations in the United States, covering both accident 
/and health insurance, and with special reference to the in- 
dustrial departments. 

This work also includes a carefully prepared classification 
|of the various risks according to the hazard of occupation. 
' An especially valuable feature is the table of benefits, which 
'has been most thoroughly revised, showing at a glance the 
'indemnities paid under accident contracts. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Hints to Agents,” is full of salient points 
for those engaged in soliciting. It has been brought fully 
up to modern practice in this edition. 

The work is handsomely printed, bound in convenient 

| form for the pocket, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
| price. 








| Price of the Accident Manual, Bound in Flexible Leather, $2.00 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


| CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
| uSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN 1916 
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miums | F 
| Pre | Losses Paid. |. 


Premiums 
Received. 


NaME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY. 


to 


Premiums. 
io o 


acainied. NaME AND Location oF CoMPANy. Losses Paid. . 


to 
Premiums, 


Ratio of 
Losses Paid . 
Rat 

Losses Paid 


New York. 
Accident. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Globe Indemnity, New York 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York | 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York 
Metropolitan Life, New York* 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
Niagara Life, Buffalo* 
Preferred Accident, New York “ 
Roval Indemnity, New York 41,136 
United States Casualty, New York | 142,876 


i : New YorK—Cont. | $ | $ 
United_ States Casualty, New York | 210,280 129,460 
tica Mutual, Utica 9,610 527 


fEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford | 159,046 | 63,910 
#tna Life, Hartforc 789,111 | 30,097 
Commercial Casualty, Newark | 675,542 210,803 
Employers Liability, London | 821,708 | 286,691 
European Accident, London r 33,109 | 15,135 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 259,941 2127321 
Frankfort General, Frankfort 114,327 106,980 
General Accident, Perth 465,708 11, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford... 209,177 

London Guarantee and Accident, London 328,379 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City 2,75 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore’ ¥ 287,027 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 246,652 

New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., 111,121 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 335,746 

Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis 93,100 

Standard Accident, Detroit 248,285 

Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 1,342 

fravelers Insurance, Hartford | 1,770,333 1,003,179 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 799,963 | "289 067 
Zurich General, Zurich 421,521 253,776 


on 
ae 


oo 


S> BO GO 


oom 
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' 
Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford | 705 | 134 
ZEtna Life, Hartford 408,547 | 183,089 
Brotherhood Accident, Bostun* | 41,250 2,420 
Columbian National, Boston 9,983 § 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 5 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Employers Liability, London 
Equitable Accident, Boston* 
European Accident, London r 
Federal Casualty, Detroit* 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Frankfort General, Frankfort* 
General Accident, Perth 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....! 
London Guarantee and Accident, London | 
Loyal Protective, Boston* 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Masonic Protective, Worcester* 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston* 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston* 
National Casualty, Detroit* 





wo 
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— 
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Dom Dom DO Cor 
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r | 10,616,970 5,525,671 

Workmen’s Compensation. 
American Mutual, New York. 492,436 | 235,556 
Sakers Mutual, New 32,681 8,307 
Brewers Mutual, New 124,698 | 68,196 
Central and Western N. Y. Brewers, Albany.... 44,028 | 25,773 
Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany ; 6,872 
Contractors Mutual, Brooklyn 11,489 
Employers Mutual, New York 219,4 122.527 
Exchange Mutual, Buffalo 





17,959 


North American Accident, Chicago 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis 

Red Mens Fraternal, Westfield* 


Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Globe Indemnity, New York 
Great Eastern Casualty, New 
Industrial Mutual, New York 
Knickerbocker Mutual, New York 


495,732 
739 
66,882 


257,794 


254,796 


iS) 


90,212 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester* 

Standard Accident, Detroit 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 


London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 80,354 

Lumber Mutual, New York 149,005 

Metropolitan Mutual, New 

New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| se York Printers and Bookbinders, N. 

World Life and Accident, Chicago* aah iain sg sigs ’ 

Zurich General, Zurich euas oya ndemnity, New York 371,100 
1 J ae | : United States Casualty, New York 220,627 

Utica Mutual, Utica 261,655 

133,440 
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Health, 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Globe Indemnity, New York 
Great Eastern Casualty, New 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
Preferred Accident, New York 5,757 
Royal Indemnity, New York | 17,663 
United States Casualty, New York 80,248 


Etna Life, Hartford 123,738 
Columbian National, Boston 7,564 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 

Connecticut demevsl, artford 

Continental. Casualty, Chicago 

Employers Liability, London 

European Accident, London r 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 

General Accident, Perth r 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 

London Guarantee and Accident, London 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

— —— = — 

-acific Mutual, Los Angeles..............+seeees \me 1 c 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis | Capital City Surety, Albany... 

Standard Accident, Detroit Fidelity and Casualty, New Y 

Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 4 | 7 73. Globe Indemnity, New York.... : : 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford } Re j London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. National Surety, New York.. ; 

Zurich General, Zurich . New Amsterdam Casualty, New Y 

Preferred Accident, New York 

Royal Indemnity, New York 

United States Guarantee, New 109,076 


tinioto: 


Etna Life, Hartford ,269,146 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 23,139 
Employers Liability, London 657,162 
European Accident, London r 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore; 

Frankfort General, Frankfort 

General Accident, Perth 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 
London Guarantee and Accident, London 
Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ; 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark ‘ 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 394,21: 191,584 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis 02 . §,222 
Standard Accident, Detroit 306,57 136,007 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 3,123,635 {| 1,610,112 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 828,942 374,680 
Zurich General, Zurich 331,032 216,485 
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3,049,035 
} y Fidelity. 
American Surety, New York 
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Com Bom: 


Liability. 

American Mutual, New York 

Brewers Mutual, New York 65 
Central and Western N. Y. Brewers, Albany... 2,78 6,350 
Coal Merchants Mutual, Albany 141 | oe 
Employers Mutual, New York ,266 14,568 
Exchange Mutual, Buffalo 065 | 1,905 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 68,070 | 284,903 
Globe Indemnity, New York 373,08 159,140 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York é 3,947 
Knickerbocker Mutual, New Y 818 _2,599 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.| i 51,442 
Lumber Mutual. New York. 006. c cc sscncescaias A 1,364 
Metropolitan Mutual, New York 438 245 | c f : ———|- ——— 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 88,652 | 182,071 | 96. “ 315.761 278.707 | 
Preferred Accident, New Y 9,58 100,443 | 31. ; i Surety. eee] i | 
Royal Indemnity, New Y 363,365 | 196,120 American Surety, New 554,345 | 47,940 

* Includes health. 


7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford | 32,682 
Employers Liability, London 24,484 
European Accident, London r 6,699 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 103,244 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal 39,498 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 47.687 
International Fidelity, Jersey City 2,299 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore . 16,975 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 12 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 51,538 35,831 


op ivee mane dois: 


r Reinsurance business only. + Line discontinued. +r Reinsurance business only. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $7. 
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sie Q |e vo 
Premiums oa § | P i | ds g 
q e ° ° . : nes . ~ ; remium: >. 3 
NaME anv Location oF CoMPANY. Received | Losses Paid. Fe 25 NaME anv Location oF Company. onic Losses Paid. |.8 32% 
| | aes as 
| | [A Aa 
: ; : | | | | \ | 
New YorK—Cont. | $ | $ | % New Yorx—Cont. | | $ | % 
Capital City Surety, Albany............c0c.eceee | 128,979 | 26,364 | 21.2 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston .............+05 88,009 | 24,904 | 28.3 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............005 | 176,207 .| 29,825 16.9 New Jersey Fidelity and l. G., Newark......... l 13,334 | 8,541 | 64.0 
Globe Indemnity, New York.........cscccceeeee | 247,026 | 25,012 | 10.1 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ \ 60,286 | 26,674 | 44.2 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York..| 39,096 | 2,863 | 7.3 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ............... | 14,821 | 1,440 | 9.7 
National Surety, New York...........ccceccseees | 871,915 | 119,244 | 13.7 dravelers Indemnity, Hartford ...............005 | 59,460 | 6,003 | 10.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... | 51,895 | 2,963 | 5.7 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 47,760 | 1,232 | 2.6 
Preferred Accident, New York 15,928 | i Seems ee |-————__-——- | ———___-—|_____ 
Royal Indemnity, New York...........0c0.. 0000s | 61,156 | | 358 Totals .........ssscesecccccecscssccesescosers | 1,668,786 561,724 | 33.6 
United States Guarantee, New York............. | 180,253 | | 16.9 Credit. | | | 
| | American Credit Indemnity, New York......... | 127,173 | ge | 20.6 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 236,945 | 7 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 148,899 | 527 | 17.1 
Employers Liability, London ..................+ | 1,960 | | a Ocean Accident and Guarantee, Wendon.....<5- | 150,626 | aes 63 | 30.8 
European Accident, London r .........sseess0e | 7,996 | | 6 = |--————__—_—_-|-—- -—| 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................+5 | 510,106 | |} 14.1 Pots acceso ape di slainscinie)erole\sie'dleisia a Sieivis(aiele'sieis/a) 426,698 | 104,524 | 24.5 
Guarantee Co, a North America, Montreal..... | 2,077 | LY avons : : Sprinkler. | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..../ 100,477 | | 6 “Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 41,689 | 7,170 17.2 
International Fidelity, Jersey City............... 32,981 | | 2.3 Marvland:Casgalty, SaleMore: 4/cecsees essence | 41,785 | 13,87 8 | 33.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..........0....0+: | 47,229 | | 48.4 rv \ | -=) 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston................. | 120,164 | | 18.0 Votals .....eeeeeeeeeeec senses eeeneeeceeeenes | 83,474 | 21,048 | 25.2 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 585,309 | } 9.3 Automobile and Teams Property Vamage. | | 
see 5 American Mutué BRS NIC Wee SOE gis 15:6 0:5 0/4/s)areiale’sielsie'oie's | 658 124 | 18.8 
MRIS. icccecn mone scawae dee niece acne sees | 3,917,544 | 453,006 | 11.5 Brewers Mutual, New York. ...0....0:s000000000: | 61,262 19,468 | 31.7 
Plate Glass. | | Central and Western N, Y. Brewers, Albany..| 2,604 614 | 28.1 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 94,073 | 48,089 | 51.1 Employers Mutual, New York..........eeeeeee. | 379 162 | 42.7 
Globe Indemnity, New York..................006 | 37,590 | 21,844 | 58.1 Exchange Mutual, Buffalo ..............sseeeees | 2,419 215 | 8.9 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York...........-. | 31,968 | 17,085 | 53.4 Fidelity and Casualty, New York..........0000.. | 42,747 19,415 | 45.4 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York.......ccsescceses | 159,001 | 83,405 | 52.4 Globe Indemnity, New York.............sesee0- | $9,283 50,024 56.6 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.| 13,851 | 6,802 49.1 Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 11,438 3,376 29.5 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York.............. | 173,791 | 94,695 | 54.5 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.; 82,782 11,361 34.6 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 39,799 | 25,285 63.5 Luniber Mutual, INGw YOriKsss-: ccc evcs.sies0scis | 638 305 47.8 
New York Plate Glass, New York..............- | 222,699 | 143,284 | 64.3 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 25,881 14,396 55.6 
Movyal Indemnity, DEW VOCE 6c ss0000000 6000004001 | 24,261 | 13,306 | 54.8 reierred -Sccident, INGW! YOPKicar ac cn sss 5 cicie'e | 145,779 50,951 34.9 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 21,173 8,660 40.9 Royal dudemmsty, INOW VOLK. i. s5505 010s see oi | 70,429 28,548 40.5 
| United States Casualty, New York.............. | 22,084 10,374 47.1 
Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford..........| 36,067 | 19,208 | 53.2 Wtica Ahwtal Oa. isis soi siein's sois.ts.cs:s cre sities e's | V1 28: 36.8 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ................. | 15,875 | 6,822 | 42.9 | 
Employers Liability, London........ | 43,564 SGP | RS Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... j 223,084 82,103 36.8 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 60,682 36,633 | 60.3 Commercial Casualty, Newark ...2..sscecesscce | 123/820 40,839 33.0 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....; 25,437 11,204 44.0 Employers Liability, London 36.2 ocscesiecsccsees | 128,997 38,721 30.0 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. | 37,325 20,057 53.7 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. | 6,049 21,045 45.7 
Massachusetts Bonding, BEBO acsewnsincccesces | 35,911 18,095 50.4 Prankiort General, Prankfort ....0...00.00.00800 9,543 4,977 52.1 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ | 38,515 17,968 | 46.6 MGERCLALTAICCIGECN, GOODEN. 6 ccivesiciceisie st cei velsieesis | 83,210 51,927 62.4 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 15,751 7,643 48.5 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 43,542 eee 23.7 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ | 18,049 11,074 61.3 London Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 44,114 15,826 35.9 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................6.} 32,693 | 13,160 | 40.2 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................4. | 32,93 10,206 31.0 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 26,666 | 13,987 | 52.4 Massachusetts bonding, Boston........... sees 18,946 5,611 40.2 
=| ee ee New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark......... | 28,545 7,846 27.5 
MORRIS. Sy suas tune see sineh ssi eeksanabisoaioseows } 1,204,741 | 641,927 | 63.3 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 55,112 15,590 28.3 
"Steam Boiler. | | | Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis .............. | 21,834 9,208 42.4 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York..............+. 52,266 | 5,679 10.8 Standard Accident, Detroit. .........0-0ccesesess- | 36,948 8,037 21.7 
Globe Indemnity, New York............s.scseees 26,507 3,67) | 13.8 travelers Indemmrty, Blartiord .... 05. sic0<.<60060 250,559 93,203 37.2 
Royal indemnity, New VYOrk... 6 0:cicsiscciccecs ees | 24,930 661 | 2.6 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 102,540 43,962 42.8 
United States Casualty, New York.............. —1,088 —310 i Busicn Asenetal. LORI. << iecissscascise oe cucsoee anos | 56,813 32,785 yt 
| | oT ' 
Employers Liability, London ..................+5 | 13,828 | 130 | 9 MOERIS: ves cisions ree linet s sn eieins cin sisiere no scaais | 1,810,741 702,360 38.8 
European Accident, London £.......00002s.scceeees | SIERO: il, Me Mawel. ee Workmen’s Collective. | | 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................| 194,288 | 9,039 | 4.6 Pte AGS UAV aio cocci cisieic wis'e ww oie aisielnieeiase y's | i ore 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 5,769 | 107 1.8 Pmployers: Vaability, Wondon 202 sssceesssesaee a | SE Aesanee | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. | 46,362 | 631 1.4 Dravelers Insurance, Glattiord 6 oiscsi.c0 0 scene ecco | 60 | 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 42,976 | 33 | |- | ——| 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................+- 68,529 | 11,448 16.7 MRCOEAISL voice curccatsia icici eas iste trea sistetiaiaboetantle Oasis 814 | 60 7.4 
pe —_ —— Live Stock. | | 
SIR reece eras th cieaudeGuusongels As 478,263 31,093 6.5 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 41,140 14,919 36.2 
Fly-Wheel. | Hartiord Live Stock, PHartiord: ....<0..0cccsccses Zot tweens was 
Fidelity and Casualty, PP DOC scan sees ences ee a ee | | 
Globe Indemnity, New York..................55 1,848 DUAN Ga i2.css ssisis aieis-nioraceinvstesinrsla asse-aieie's ocneineo neat 43,437 | 14,919 | 34.3 
Royal Indemnity, New York..............000+6. Bos | cwwkeue Physicians’ Defense. | | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore® «.66.00.20560sc0000¢ | 4,762 | 762 | 16.0 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... ee cee Bag ; H 
Employers Liability, London ................+4 es ee Bits Agorecates CNew Work) i sccc oss cssseessaces 40,687,590 | 17,512,267 43.0 
European Accident, London r .............eeee05 7 ho oe | 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................ 51,151 387 8 | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................++ 4,376 28 6 PENNSYLVANIA. $ $ % 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, Londen........ oS roe | Accident. 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.................+6 WSGE be xpisee American Casualty, Reading? oiicccceccs cess eves 145,485 69,952 48.0 
- |-—_—_______-|-__ —-- ———-- Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia* ....... 100,107 27,207 27.1 
a ee eee ee 76,682 | 415 6 National Relief, Philadeliphia® .......606..ececes 80,720 | 36,640 45.4 
Burglary and Theft. | Reliance Bite, PUG Are csc ccics secciecesleies coeese 18,210 4,145 22.7 
Fidelity and Casualty, New_York................ 192,593 52,937 27.5 Republic Casualty, Pittsburg eae eesicie eel 473 108 22.8 
General Indemnity Corp., Rochester............| 9,903 | eens nee Stantard) Tite. PCtSOUGS (oo livicne occu cic woeciere secon | 11,231 2,559 22.8 
Globe Indemnity, New Wares re eae | 78,427 | 18,177 23.2 | 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 69,068 | 31,892 46.2 Pe tea: Tle, AEVATELORG sais 'edelecsmanaigee ies cacao seis sors | 253,435 96,602 38.1 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York 11,865 4,842 | 40.8 “Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford ........ | 245 316 | 129.0 
Metropolitan Casualty, New OAC | eae ee j ARP | 6 cee ‘are American Liability, Cimcinnatt® ...i6.ccccccseses | 8,722 4,888 56.0 
National Surety, New York............s.seseeess | 207,813 | 69,949 33.6 Brotherhood Accident, Boston® .....-.00.00.s5-+ | 79,892 54,549 68.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 48,781 | 21,964 45.0 Commercial Casualty, Newark .........ccccccees | 40,378 | 11,648 28.8 
Preferred Accident, New York................-. | 90,922 | 34,973 38.4 Conbecticut General, Elarttord s é.c6 i:cccisc cc cccnns | 48,022 3.539 7.4 
Royal Indemnity, New York................eeeee | 71,472 | 23,027 32.2 Consolidated Casualty, Charlestown* ........... 7,673 3,790 49.4 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 40,023 | 18,156 45.3 Continental Casualty, Chicago: 2.6.3 .066.s.<ce | 91,112 21,942 24.1 
| | | Columbian National, Bostott....:.... 0... 0csse0se0« | 11,340 2,292 20.2 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 84,421 | 30,713 | 36.4 Eastern: Casualty, Beston™ oie cicccsccceessccces I 4,543 2,389 52.6 
Employers Liability, London .................... | 59,396 | 19,259 32.4 Employers Indemnity Corp., Kansas City....... en eee wae 
aoe ie ge Accent COAGON? sscbccsesitecsieecns 90,086 | 17,459 19.4 Employers Liability, Londons <..006si 600 eecsesee 23,352 13,619 58.3 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimure................. 59,838 28,821 | 48.1 Equitable Accident, Boston® ...5.25..scescces0cs | 3,222 1,583 49.1 
Frankfort General, Frankfort.................... 10,604 | 4,815 | 45.4 European Accident, London? ........6.6.0.6665 | 26,571 4,333 16.3 
General Accident, Perth Eee AES Ser er ee 18,713 | 10,897 58.2 Federal Casvaity, Detroit? sci cccicsscccesoescsss | 60,894 27,610 45.3 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 137,608 | 59,128 3.0 Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............- | 100,283 43,456 43.3 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 52,516 18,876 35.9 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ | 37,284 7,159 19.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..................- 46,615 | 26,995 | 57.9 Frankfort ‘General, Fratikiort® .....0.ccccckcccess 13,102 7,521 57.4 
— Excess of return premiums and reinsurance. ry Reinsurance business only. * Includes health. ry Reinsurance business only. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $7. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 
| oe a = 
a: | “ws og ws & 
--¥- a | |~fy 5 P “a, & 
a) NaME anv Location oF Company. yemiums | Losses Paid. |-3 8 2'E NaME AND Location oF CoMPANY. remiums | 7 ocses Paid. 2 9 9-= 
} Received. | ae os Received. Sere 
hes | ki Ze ¢ 
= | act 3 & 
To PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. | $ | % PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. | To 
3.3 General Actident, Pectli occ ccccccsccsccsccscecces 109,004 | 44,802 41.1 London Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 77,930 42.1 
0 Georgia Casualty, SIACOne occ cscccecccencnecedess 681 | 76 «| «(11.1 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.| | 6,718 14.8 
t.2 Globe Indemnity, New York..............s.00cs- 11,430 | 3,075 | 26.9 Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City............| _—1038 |  ...... “ase 
1.7 Great Eastern Casualty, New York..............| 57,407 | 20,788 | 36.2 Maryland Casualty, Zaltimore ...ccceccececceeeee } 114,382 54.7 
».2 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 5,041 | j | 13.6 Massachusetts Bonding, DRMECEE Uiseatadccncaauys 36,895 86.7 
2-6 Inter-Ocean Casualty, Springfield*.............. 184 | | 56.0 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 6,718 28.4 
—" Loyal Protective, Boston™ oc... csccsccessncescss 31,596 | 20,326 | 64.3 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ | 25 2.4 
3.6 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 11,581 | 2,f | 21.6 New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty, Trenton... §. SB i | -séases ‘nee 
; London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 3,490 | E | 145.9 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 133,678 | 159.7 
).6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. 79,448 | 39,; | 49.5 Preferred Accident, New York.........ceseceeess 18,573 28.2 
et Masonic Protective, Worcester* ................ 106,538 | 5E | 51.7 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ............... 27,081 63.9 
8 Massachusetts Accident, Boston*................ 15,931 | : | 60.4 Royal Indemnity, New Work.....<ccccccceccccsss | 67,165 65.1 
a Massachusetts Bonding, [G21 Gi) lene ae earn 260,112 143, 55.0 Security Mutual cw, (AC Cerro rrice 7 23.6 
£.5 Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... | 11,175 | 3,669 | 32.8 Southern Surety, MN tata ce canescens | 3,835 31.3 
Metropolitan Life, New York*............0..s.. 24,002 11,732 48.8 Standard pee Oy "Detroit Sragddadaca deceased ics 50,958 53.4 
2 Midland Casualty, Milwaukee* ...............06. 5,508 | 1 | 45.6 lravelers Indemnity, WEMEMOML Sacxccadakcccasees 2 S86 evaane te 
3.2 National Casualty, Detroit” <2 2. ccccncccccces | 45,504 | 23 | 47.5 lravelers Insurance, Hartford................e0 | 585 | 226,291 58.8 
i National Life of U. S. A., Chicago* Se eccecewal 110,145 | 57,017 | 51.7 United States Casualty, New York.............. | 75,705 78.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 10,883 | 5,093 | 46.8 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 57. 37,490 43.8 
North American Accident, Chicago............. 30,652 | 9,957 | 32.5 Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St, Louis........ | 5 450 19.1 
3.8 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 22,861 | 2,082 | 8.9 Zurich Geweral: AUuviel cc vac cassouceccdetdacccces | 9,522 | 70.2 
L.7 Pacihe Mutual, Loe Angeles. cccccccccececcccans 56.007 1,315 | 38.0 |-- al | 
bok Peerless Casualty, Keene™ ... ccccicscseseas occurs 3,576 | 1,72: 48.2 ORAS 55 spore occa dau suacasacccnssaadesssaks | 2,892,691 | 1,599,088 | 55.2 
2.7 Preferred Accident, New York..................| 71,538 | 40,175 56.1 Workmen’s Compensation. | | | 
3.9 Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga*.... 6, | 3,007 | 46.3 American Casualty, Reading ..........:..-ceeee 39,564 | 7,546 | 19.0 
4 Provident Life and Casualty, Charleston........ 2. 1,22 | 49.2 Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia .................. | 179,498 | 25,197 | 14.0 
3.6 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis .............. 33,2 21,805 | 65.6 Laundry Owners Mutual Liability, Pittsburg... 22,892 | 1/692 | 7.4 
J.5 Red Mens Fraternal, Westfield* ................ 15 | 8,665 | 55.6 Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia............ 137,345 | 13,109 | 9.5 
1.6 Ridgely Protective, Worcester* .................. 37 | 24,062 | 64.4 Penn. Manf. Assn. Casualty, Philadelphia..... 354,999 | 92,551 | 26.0 
1.8 Royal Indemnity, New Wotlesc..iccscseccccccese 13, | 1,726 | 12.6 Republic Casualty, PittsBtire 22... .cccccccesvces 094 | 1,229 14.6 
6 Southern Surety, St. Louis*® .............ce0cee0s 32,550 | 19,892 61.1 | | | 
1.9 Standard Accident, Detroit ..................0000. 83,172 23,068 27.7 Ptis Ee WIG a oa 55 Sa os daswanee sa vacweuss 890,311 183,991 | 20.6 
).5 Travelers Indemnity, Hartiord ......cccscccsesss 5,021 | 1,328 26.4 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 206,206 33,955 16.4 
Fok Travelers Insurance, 12 CST OTC Seca et pean ee 399,213 | 147,059 36.8 American Mutual Liability, Boston ............. 160,761 36,367 22.6 
5.8 United States Casualty, New York.............. 6,041 | 23,2 41.5 Commercial Casualty, Newark ..................- 4,712 1,724 36.6 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 6,474 iB 0 Continental Casualty, Chicago ...............00: | 78,159 16,57 21.2 
5.8 |-—_—— —.| Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City.... 42,817 | 7,271 17.0 
3.0 Retalel~. ss cescssese ronan as ee resssnakes ees 2,941,959 1 } Contractors Mutual Liability, Boston......... Gerer | xaaaes ada 
).0 Health, | Employers Indemnity Corp., Kansas City...... 2,438 | $2 
).7 Rehlranee Life, Pittsbures << csccsicnccsdsccciescess | 12,080 (5: Employers Liability, Randdine ee 574,624 | 93,317 16.2 
Z.1 Republic Casualty, Pittsburg «........00.csccc2cee| 113 9.8 European Accident, London r .............-see:- * a pee 
2.4 Standard Eitle, PMtsBure ooo sieccsvcccccsccnseses | 12,258 ol Fidelity and Casuaity, New York............... 318,951 | 63,349 19.8 
3.7 | Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore; ............... 134,094 | 33,511 25.0 
D9 it TI il le ew ea waa ee ecteeen | 359 | a Frankfort General, Framnlkkfort.........cccccccceces 56,385 | 16,638 29.5 
1.0 Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | ‘ eee General Accident, Perth <2... ccccccccccacccccces 39,894 7,397 18.5 
0.2 Commercial Casualty, Newark..............2..0e] 76 | 6.4 Georgia Casualty, Macon .........ccccccecesccese 15,482 | 2,933 18.9 
7.5 Connecticut General, Hartiord.........cescecses. 2.6 Globe Indemnity, New York..........ccccecccees 379,812 | 85,142 22.4 
8.3 Continental ‘Casualty, Chicago: ....cscedevccene ns | oo Great Eastern Casualtv, New York.............. 1: 2) ees wees 
2.4 Columbian National, Boston............. er 10.6 Hartford Accident and Indemnity. Hartford.... 407 130 | 79,696 19.5 
LZ Employers Liability, London .......:..0ssc<cs««s | 4.5 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 71,423 | 15.4 
1.2 European Accident, London, ............... : 3 London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. } 6,430 13.7 
2.8 Fidelity and Casualty, New York............... | 4 Manufacturers Liability, Jersey City............. | | 3,523 7.4 
| Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ } j 5.6 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore <..<..:ccccccecess 152,599 | 19.0 
—— General Accident, Perth <..:5 0 cascscsiacadesennasee | 4 Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................ | 11,785 | 18.5 
8.8 Georgia Casualty, Macon. ....0csvecscccccves wake 3 Massachusetts Employees, Boston .............. | Bb tetas 
Globe Endemmity, New Yorks. .c.5c.cccciccscccee | ae Millers Mutual Casualty, Chicago .............. | | | 19.4 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. } 4 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... | | 16.3 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. 5 New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty, Trenton. | ' $3 
London Guaarntee and Accident, London...... 6 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 19.0 
— London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. | 3.3 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ..............| | 17.6 
7.4 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .......-..:.0.<<.. | 9 Royal Tademuity, New York. <.....<<<.cccescsss | 26.7 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... <3 Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago.............. | | 16.1 
6.2 New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 5.2 Southern Surety, St. Lottis.........ccccseceacces: | | 16.1 
wale Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 8 Standard Accident, Detroit .............cceeeeeee | | 21.3 
—— Pacific Mutual; Los Angeles... 0s... scecsiessses a Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... | | 16.4 
4.3 Preferred Accident, New York.................. | | ab Travelers Insurance. Hartford. ........cccese<s-: | 21.2 
Provident Life and Casualty, Charleston........ 8 United States Casualty, New York............... | | 20.5 
6.0 Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis .............. | 2 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore | | 21.8 
—— Royal Indemnity, New York................- | a Davies Ger “aks ZUM ode 20 shes oc adds dosoan«s | |} 25.0 
3.0 Standard Aecident, Detrat: c.cccciet cescssccctue 9 |- i 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ........s00.00260. | 8 TROtalin cn ccc ccvaaveweuveasueteisetvevedudadss | 1,718,113 | 19.7 
Travelers Insurance, Hartiord ......0cssccessexs | 5.5 | | 
% United States Casualty, New York.... | 8.8 Fidelity. | | 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimoge. | 5.4 Pennsylvania Surety. Harrisburg ............... | 886 10.0 
8.0 |— —-|- Republic Casualty, Pittsburg .......6csccccevcces |  ieceeas ats 
ok RetalS Sc oce canoe ganslewadsacoaussaaues 726, 102 ml) | | | 
5.4 Liability. | Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 2,734 15.3 
2.0 American Casualty, Reading ....2.2-26.0..0c0e%- 56,540 0 American Indemnitv, Galveston ...............05 BU eaaead } sea 
2.8 Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia.......... 792 | _ i rea ba Surety, NG@W MOGs. ...9406se0<cscceas- | | 44,380 | 26.8 
2.8 Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia........... 13,053 9 Employers Liability, London ..............0ce0ee } 1,453 | 30.5 
Penn. Manf. Assn. Casualty, ricaioeanian POCO E 23,087 | .0 European Accident, Londom € ...<ccccsccccccees| SO0h | cecece a wand 
8.1 Republic Casualty, Pittsbure ......cseccssvccees es 9,394 | 8 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 11,312 | 23.9 
9.0 | Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 37,929 | 46.0 
6.0 Petia Ee BERCtlOtG ceca cece sxc ceends ses enue. 284,448 | 3 9 Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal.... 6.147 | 12.2 
8.2 7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 91,645 17,491 19.1 Globe Indemnity, New Yorks. .........ccccccocece } 8.647 | 30.6 
8.8 American Mutual Liability, Boston ............. | 15,415 | 89.4 Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. | 80 | 5 
7.4 Commercial Casualty, Wewaels tases skaescce. 106,264 | 28.8 International F idelity, RONGGS CU cc cssccscenss | wah wie 
9.4 Continental Casualty, Chicago .....-..-..:-2..<. 37,403 6.0 Tondon and Lancashire Indemnity, New Y ork. 48 {| 2.1 
4.1 Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City.... 16,044 | 18.0 Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .....ccccccseoesss 142 | - 
0.2 Employers Indemnity Corp., Kansas City...... 45 | | Massachusetts Bonding. Boston ................. 1,413 | 7.4 
2.6 Employers Indemnity Exchange, Kansas City.. 3.621 | | National Stirety, New Wek <<< cccccccccccccecess: 12,258 13.4 
ae Employers Liability, London .................--- 153,377 | New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 48 : 
8.3 European Accident, London r .............ee000e (5 | ere Pee Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | —126 | 
9.1 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 131,058 86,006 65.6 Preferred Accident. New York................... DS elegeade 
6.3 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 71,103 118,786 | 167.0 Royal Indemnity. New York...................-- } 428 
5.3 Prankfort General, Frankfort «..<.<0-s<csssceee 25,990 | 10,034 | 38.6 Southern Suretv, St. Louis .............ccceecee- ess a jat 
a 9 General Accident, Perth 26.5 ccccccccsccvccevceses | 70,867 | 36,805 | 51.9 United States Fideli ity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 11,112 9.5 
9.2 Georgia Casualty, MacOn c.ciciccvcke sc tewesess : 46,914 28 60.8 United States Guarantee, New York............ 390 2.6 
7.4 Globe Indemnity, New York............-seeecee: 133,050 57, ont 2.8 —_——-- - = 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 9,064 8.4 TI i oerciidncs otank waves 717,760 138,141 19.2 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 100,089 40,799 40.7 
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* Includes health. 
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business only. 
=xcess of return premiums and reinsurance. 








In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. 


Price, $7. 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 


Excess of return premiums and reinsurance. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready in July. Price, $7. 
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44 
MISCELI 
XN : fcareiewsoreeoun | Premiums 
NAME AND LocaTIOoN OF COMPANY. Rescind 
PENNSYLVANIA—C ont. $ 
Surety. 
Pennsylvania Surety, hore caiidamemeaee swale 2,551 
Republic Casualty, Pittsburg 2.20.5 <0scccsee ceese } 156 
\ 
7Etna Accident and L rome FI ACHOLE so sis:cisinwiss | 75,258 
American Indemnity, Galveston .............++5| 11 
American Surety, New York............0000e0 eee] 223,123 
European Accident, nr rrr 7,051 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 23,799 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore ................ 162,822 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... 7,710 
Globe Indemnity, New York. es cscs sc0ccccceses 74,823 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 25,518 
International Fidelity, Jersey City a eietema wlan tiie | 25,759 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.| 7,249 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 6 ..0:0:0/5600%5s0se0e0s 51,510 
Masachusetts Bonding, Boston ............0..00+ 6,645 
Netional Sarcty, New VO se sscccssacisccewssicae | 191,598 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 27,935 
Preferred Accident, New York.............sse00 3,940 
Royal incemnnty, 2 } ~s WEE 5 on) Sasun ncaa iaioars | 21,602 
Southern Surety, PG ays arc ocak shes uinaess 1,268 
United States Bidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 170,456 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 10,682 
RGIS: sadsey wba cer eeeciky earG enue tiesenceaws 1,121,466 
Plate Glass. 
American Casualty, Reading <...:.66<eeceseeceeee 17,101 
Renublic Casualty, PittSpurwe cos:o.so<ss000500000% 631 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia.......... 36,012 
| 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 12,337 
Commercial Casualty, Newark ...........0..0005| 6,880 
Employers Liability, MIO REON pecwcccwckesioms chien 3,620 
European Accident, London r .:...........2.0005 863 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 26,317 
Fidelity and Deposit, BSRUEIIIORG 5 2566555 505505005 560s 20,501 
Georgia Casualty, Macon. 6.0.00 55ccce esc ccaecewes 
Giobe Tndeminity, NOW WOK. 6.ocissnecewes senses 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford.... 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New YVoOrk......i.0:..0600ss0008 | 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York.! 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .......cceccscec0. 0s 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................. 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.......... 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark........ 
New York Plate Glass, New York.............. 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis KcieheeBkarstcaten. 
Royal Indemnity, New York.................008 22 
Southern Surety, St. TlOwiescsccssccccccessceerces § 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 4 4,469 
United States Casualty, New York............... 9,297 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 5,284 
MOAI. oho cpieusa bdvossissupene sesame 338,797 
Steam Botler, | 
American Casualty, Reading 2.3 53.....60.0s.0000%% 3,911 
Employers Liability, Londons... ...2:.00:66. 2.605% s2t3 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 87,854 
Globe Indemnity, New York..................04. 12,037 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................. | 300,123 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 3,168 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................... 44,018 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 13,108 
Royal Indemnity, New _York...........0.00ss0000 6,923 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford ................%. 26,463, 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 6,119 
PERE. cohoxecostotsesonteup kansas cossdaeseas | 492,759 
Fly-Wheel. 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 599 
European Accident, London r .........0.6...000] 166 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 20,983 
Globe Endemnity, New York’......0..cscccesseeses —313 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford .............. | 18,843 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................... 4,915 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ 2,767 
Royal Indemnity, New VoOrk........ccccccccscean —192 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................. 1,13 
DRAMAS: g5.6 edi cuss dseesssbbawece vases’ ss suaes 48 899 
Burglary and Theft. 
American Casualty, Reading..................... | »,731 
Republic Casualty, PittsBuryy isc aces sce ccce disene'yis 139 
7ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford..........] 30,728 
Employers Liability, London .......22)...0< 200080. 24,772 
European Accident, London ................00+ 18,082 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................. 47,384 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..... 22 671 
Frankfort General, Frankfort............. 2.069 
General Acedent, PCT. 660s:6:6:0 6566 s20105 aco 10,410 
General Indemnity, Rochester .......sccceeeeeeee 937 
Georria Casnalty, MaCOn oiseis<scesenssxeeeen cts 70 
Globe Indemnity, New York.........0.c0seesenes 15,644 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 0 
10,925 
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INSURANCE 


' 


ry Reinsurance business only. 


BY STATES (Continued 


NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY. 


) 


| 
| 
Premiums | I 


Received 


PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 14,560 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New York. 2,836 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore... ..ceccccsccisceess 50,788 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................. 8,485 
Sopra ge 30m Casualty, New York. .0cs0<sc0res os | 721 
National Surety, New AV Orlov ces sec ccccioneaveeces 15,912 
New Amsterdam ee, DOW VORES oo ceecsiaee | 4,993 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.......... 3,240 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 14,605 
Preferred Accident, New GS aes | 9,07. 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis ............... | 1,159 
Royal indemnity, New York.......cccecceeesesee | 20,597 
Southern Surety, St. LOWS oie siisecsecscasecenss 5,089 
Travelers Indemmity, Elartiord 6..sé:cccess snes | 8,568 
United States Casualty, New York.............. } 1,988 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, wanes 35,468 
RANE oes os seecgk soap easiest aeesemebinns tesewe | 394,130 
Credit. 
American Credit Indemnity, New York......... | 74,189 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 56,550 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 51,100 
MAG ERUG ciate avclcivwsisiolv icietaloels <isisiais arnisin oon sia eae - 181 839 
Sprinkler. | 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford..........] 12,345 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .............cce00. | 10,853 
meee Ses 
GIANG os ian onnceaGeoe sen eopnereseoanstsetcrs | 23, 198 
Automobile and Teams Property Damage. | 
American Casualty, Reading: ....cscccccccoceonsve 28,989 
Commonwealth C asualty, Philadelphia «20.0505. | 206 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia ........... | 3,527 
Penn. Manf. Assn. Casualty, Philadelphia....... 1,297 
Republic Casualty, Pittsbure 6.5. -ciccccccscccss 6,129 
7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... | 
American Mutual Liability, Boston.............. | 
Commercial Casualty, Newark... .....0cs.s0c0ees | 
Continental ‘Castiaity; ‘CHICAWO...6:.6005 scssscneet 


Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas C 


Employers Indemnity Exchange, Kansas 
Employers Liability, London ............. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York......... 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.......... 
Frankfort General, Frankfort.............. 
General Accident, Perth 
Georgia Casualty, Macon ..366.s6s0ss0s00% 
Globe Indemnity, New York.............. 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York....... 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, 
London Guarantee and Accident, London 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ............ 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston........... 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.... 
New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark. 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, 
Preferred Accident, New York............ 


Prudential Casualty, —— | 
Royal Indemnity, New York.. | 
Southern Surety, St. Louis.. | 
Standard Accident, Detroit ........-...2...... 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .......0..60000000% 
United States Casualty, New York.............. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 16,528 
Pairick, GENES CUBICN: <6 icyicisievatiee s cecieesinbsueis | 2,725 
MEORAIGS «cp: nineiinn se bniswieaiiainels wale scuclOOe eae 910,% 268 
Workmen’s Collective. 
PEA AAERS WELATTEORE. sore 0s n.caccnvewiemcaiacoonnes | 94 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...............- | —133 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .......000s00600008 2 
Travelers Insurance, Tiartford ...... .s.0<00.0sse080 | 1,233 
United States Casualty, New York.............. | 473 
MUSOMELES - -f/sic ervsprtceiars ctetboa oferereis ateinisoiatere ates sieth areieen | 1,669 
Live Stock. | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford....| 6,177 
Western Live Stock; PeOria.... 6 6sccccceses cease | 3,810 
jo oe 
OUANS mesos nae a sens sateerees Webeace aneneoek | 9,987 
Physicians’ Defense. | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. .......0660cc0c0ea | 2,122 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayne................+. 14,385 
Sanco Sc a 
URI: acs as ahve demerstu pi Reread stdmointeolornn oR CG ! 16,507 
Industrial.t | 
Alta Friendly Society, Philadelphia ............. | 326,313 
Commonwealth Beneficial. Philadelphia ........: 78,785 
Cosmopoittan, Philadelphia: 5... .0.0c6c0se8s0e0% 59,808 
Fquitable Beneficial, Philadelphia .............. | 24,584 
German-American Industrial, Philadelphia...... | 193,917 
Lancoln Republic. ‘CHESter 6.0 ceccccscsecscsvces ! 85,559 
Philanthropic, Philadelpnia <i. .ssccsenscccnes vec | 288,369 
Provident Friendly, Philadelphia ................ | 37,800 
NE ak caked SLUR RRURT EURO Ne KdaueuRonyeewens ! 1,095,135 
nga eee, Vm 
Agerepates: (Pennsylvania) <cccicss.cccascs 20, 609 73 


t Includes life, 
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3,587 | 24-6 
640 | 29°5 
15,706 | 30:9 
1,467 | 17:3 
"976 | (17 
640 -| 12:8 
1,144 | 35.3 
1456 | “9°9 
3,056 | 33.7 
“4,393 | 91-0 
849 | 16.8 
518 | 6.0 
1,294 | 65.1 
5,773 | 16.2 
104,456 | 26.5. 
11,499 | 15.5 
10523 | 18:6 
—2'316 

19,706 | 10.8 
3,655 | 29.6 
11220 | 10314 
14,87 | 64.1 
15,840 | 54.6 
"665 | 18.8 
234 | 18.0 
783 | 12.7 
55,569 | 39.9 
427 | 23.0 
15,484 | 34.7 
2795 | 17.1 
2'347 | 24.3 
497 | 34.5 
20,105 | 28.2 
9.574 | 37.9 
12308 | 68.4 
912 | 40.4 
16,086 | 59.0 
7590 | 43.3 
19639 | 40:6 
432 | 10.9 
16,363 | 54.0 
18.331 | 36.2 
4318 | 27.7 
24'350 | 40.6 
3173 | 47.9 
4318 | 60.8 
10,897 | 36.1 
7623 | 33.1 
6.961 | 46.4 
13.049 | 47.3 
843 | 15.5 
14,995 | 48.4 
39.445 | 36.9 
6.947 | 63.9 
6533 | 39:5 
955 | 35.0 
361, 768 | 39.7 
sae Bs 
7 | 350.0 
1,710 | 138.6 
515 | 108.8 
2,232 | 133.7 
600 | 9.7 
1,438 | 37.7 
9.938 | 20.4 
425 | 20.0 
5,145 | 35.7 
z 5,570 | 33.7 
168,747 | 51.7 
29492 | 37.4 
17356 | 29.0 
9,434 38.3 
72.935 | 37.5 
99°447 | 34.4 
130'561 | 45.3 
10.629 | 98.1 
468,501 | 42.8 
Pi Eee See - 
6.482.890 | 31.4 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS * 


How to Submit Public Official Bonds for Underwriting 





SELECTION OF RISKS 


Public Officials Must Be Reasonably Qualified to Fill Offices—Liabilities 
to Which Officials Are Subject 


By LutHuer E. MAcKALL, 
Author of “The Principles of Surety Underwriting,” Ete. 


(SEVENTH INSTALMENT ) 


In the last article we considered ways and means of procuring ap- 
plications for public official bonds. We now come to the very important 
question of passing upon the risks. There are few agents who have 
authority to execute public official bonds without submitting to the home 
office underwriters, so our principal object will be to indicate the points 
upon which the underwriters will want information and to offer some 
suggestions as to how to supply the information, to the end that prompt 
and correct decision may be made. In order to do this it will be 
necessary to point out the general principles upon which public official 
underwriting is done. We will not attempt to treat specifically the 
risk on each different bond or class of bonds, but will point out the more 
important risks and chances of loss to which surety companies on 
public official bonds are generally subject, so that each case may be 
considered in view of these risks or chances of loss. The surety on a 
public official bond, like the surety on a fidelity bond, may be in danger 
of loss either because of something in the personality of the principal 
or because of the nature of the duties he will be required or be expected 
to perform, and the subject will be treated from these standpoints. 

In order that an application for a public official bond may be ac- 
ceptable, the applicant’s record must show that he is honest; but it 
must also show that he has the requisite ability to perform in a satis- 
factory manner the duties required of the office, for the bond is con- 
ditioned for the faithful performance of those duties. In determining 
the probable honesty of an applicant, the usual practice will, of course, 
be followed of having him fill out an application giving an outline of 
his career, his financial responsibility and references, and the usual 
formal investigation will be made. However, the most reliable in- 
formation is not to be obtained from the references, who are likely to 
he the applicant’s close, personal and political friends. In the course of 
political campaigns the records of the candidates 
known in the community, so that the agent will not have to rely 
upon the statements of the applicant’s friends but have the benefit of 


the opinion of his political enemies as well. 


generally become 


In order to insure prompt 
service, the agents should make it a point personally to investigate the 
record of each applicant for a public official bond and submit to his 
company with the application the result of this investigation. It should 
be unnecessary to add that this investigation should be conducted im- 
partially, and that both the favorable and unfavorable information 
should be submitted, and if an agent should deliberately conceal un- 
favorable information, or should fail to investigate where he thinks 
unfavorable information may be obtained, he is manifestly unworthy 
of his trust as an agent. 


ESSENTIALS TO BE CONSIDERED 
We have seen that because the surety for a public officer is liable for 
the faithful performance by him of his duties it is necessary that he be 


* Copyright by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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New York and Chicago, 


reasonably qualified to perform those duties. Here, again, the agent 


should make an independent investigation. A few well directed in- 
quiries made personally will produce more accurate results than a great 
deal of correspondence; and it is suggested that in submitting applica- 
tions an agent should furnish his company with detailed information 
on this point. Large and important offices are generally filled by men 
of intelligence and a fair business training, and, moreover, there is 
often a deputy upon whom the actual management of the office falls 
and who has been holding office from term to term and is thoroughly 
qualified. The principal danger of inefficiency is in the country districts, 
where a man with little or no education and absolutely no clerical ex- 
perience may be elected or appointed to fill an important office, such as 
county treasurer, tax collector or sheriff. The business methods of 
such a man are apt to be lax and his books kept in poor shape, so that 
it will be difficult to tell where he stands. He is likely to get personal 
and public funds mixed, and inadvertently, perhaps, to use some of the 
latter for himself, and he is likely to make errors of one kind or another 
resulting in the loss of public money for which he may be held ac- 
countable. 

In order to determine whether or not the applicant has the proper 
qualifications for the office, it is necessary to consider the nature and 
extent of the duties of the office as well as the opportunities, tempta- 
tions and liabilities to which he will be subject. The most that can be 
done is to treat these matters with reference to public offices, generally, 
so that the agent may be aware of the possible dangers and look out 
Reference will be made especially to those 


for them in each 


hazards which the agent or the company may have an opportunity, 


case. 
before signing the bond, to make arrangements to lessen or avoid. 
SAFEGUARDS THAT May BE CONSIDERED 


The principal point for consideration in each case is the ease or 
difficulty with which the applicant could convert public money to his 
own use. It is, of course, very seldom possible so to arrange matters 
that the officer having the custody of public money could not convert it, 
but anything that tends to check the freedom with which he could do 
so without being immediately discovered is a safeguard. Where the 
bulk of the money that comes into the office is in cash, and where the 
cash is directly handled by the officer himself and is disbursed on his 
sole order, the opportunity is greatest. And the opporttnity is lessened 
to the extent that the money is paid into the office by checks so drawn 
that the officer will have to deposit them to the credit of the State, 
county or city, as the case may be; to the extent that the money is 
handled not by the officer himself, but by deputies and clerks who are 
honded; and to the extent that countersignature is necessary in order to 
withdraw money from the depositories. It is not always necessary that 
the company accept or reject an application as it stands, as the sug- 
gestions of a surety company looking to an improved system of checks 
are often welcomed and adopted. 

Another important matter is the ease or difficulty of concealing a 
shortage. It is seldom that an officer misappropriates public money if 
he knows or has reason to believe the defalcation will soon be dis- 
covered. He generally yields to the the temptation either under the 
assumption that he will be able to pay it back before the shortage is 
discovered or that he can conceal the shortage so effectually that it will 
not be discovered at all. This brings us to the question of audits. 
Nowadays nearly all the States and the larger counties and cities have 
an auditor whose duty it is to audit the offices within his jurisdiction. 
An agent, in submitting an application, is expected to report to his 
company full information on this point. He should ascertain definitely 
and report whether or not the office in question will be audited, and if 
He should also make a report on 


so, how frequently and by whom. 


the efficiency of the auditor and his staff and the probability that a really 
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efficient audit will be made. In this connection attention should be paid 
to the question whether the auditor and the officer in question belong 
to the same political group, and whether the audit is likely to be merely 
perfunctory or perhaps a whitewashing. In the case of hold-overs, the 
matter of audits becomes of prime importance. Where an officer serves 
for two or more successive terms, and has a bond with different sureties 
for each term, the sureties on the bond for the last term are liable for 
all money in the hands of the officer at the time of the execution of the 
bond; and it will be presumed that the principal had in his hands at 
that time all the money that he ought to have had. In other words, 
where an officer is short at the end of his term and applies money 
coming into his hands during the second term to the payment of that 
defalcation, the surety on the second bond will be held liable for the 
defalcation thus made during the second term. In many cases public 
officers succeed in concealing a shortage, and therefore when a surety 
goes in for a second term, it may not only be bonding a man who has 
defaulted and who therefore may be expected to do so again, but 
actually assuming liability for an existing shortage. As a rule, surety 
companies do not bond hold-overs unless there has been a really efficient 
audit of the office at the end of the preceding term or unless the ap- 
plicant has some financial responsibility. In such cases it is the duty 
of the agent to report with great care as to whether any such audit 
had been made, and if so, whether it has likely been effective to reveal 
all shortages. 
Direct LiApriities oF A Pusric OFFICIAL 

We now come to the matter of the liabilities to which a public officer 
may be subject. The most important of these is that which may result 
from the failure of a bank in which he has deposited public money. 
One of the duties of a public officer is to account for and pay over all 
money that comes into his hands; and generally no excuse except such 
as may have been specifically provided for by law will avail to relieve 
the principal and surety from this responsibility. If, therefore, the 
bank in which the officer deposits the money under his control should 
fail, the officer and his surety may be held liable for the resulting loss, 
notwithstanding care had heen exercised in the selection of the hank. 

In recent years, however, many States, counties and cities have pro- 
vided by law for the selection of depositories, have required these 
depositories to give bond for the safekeeping and payment of the funds 
on demand, have required officers to put funds under their control in 
these depositories, and have relieved the officers of lability in case of 
the failure of such banks. In order, however, that the officer and his 
surety may be thus relieved, it is necessary that the depository law be 
The Physical Value of Military Training The exercise derived 
By James H. Trainor, M. D., Medical Examiner 


Commercial Casualty of Newark 
I am a firm believer in the necessity for mili- 


ence. Tennis is the 


tary training, not only from a= preparedness 


constipation and wants to cure himself in an 


strictly complied with; that is to say, the depositories must be selected 
and designated in exactly the manner pointed out by the statute, and 
they must give bond and otherwise qualify exactly as prescribed by the 
statute, and they must not have on deposit at any one time an amount 
in excess of that for which they can qualify as depository. In order 
to facilitate the handling of an application by the company, the agent 
should submit with the application full information regarding the de- 
pository liability. He should ascertain, if possible, what, if any, laws 
have been passed providing for the designation of depositories; and if 
any such law has been passed, whether it has been or will be strictly 
complied with; that is, whether the depositories have been designated 
by the proper authority, have given bond or otherwise qualified. He 
should ascertain what is the largest amount of money that is likely to 
be in the hands of the officer at one time, and whether or not sufficient 
banks have qualified to take care of all this money. It is advisable, if 
possible, to send certified copies of resolutions or other papers showing 
the designation and the qualification. This is one of the most important 
features of public official underwriters, and it cannot be done intelli- 
gently unless the agent submits all essential information. 

Another liability to which most public officers are subject is for 
defaults by subordinates. If, therefore, deputies and clerks are to he 
employed the officer should require them to give bond with corporate 
surety; and in submitting an application an agent should send full 
information on this point showing the number of deputies and clerks, 
the amount for which each is or is to be bonded and the name of his 
surety. In a few of the States the law requires certain public officers 
to keep the funds on hand and prohibits them from depositing the 
money in a bank. In such cases it is necessary to ascertain that the 
officer has proper safes and vaults in which to keep his money, and that 
appropriate insurance is carried on the safes and vaults. 

Another feature to which agents should pay attention is that of 
interest on public funds. It seems to have been the custom a few years 
ago for public officers to appropriate to their use the interest paid by 
banks on public funds deposited with them; and this appears to have 
been considered proper in many cases. Now, however, the courts hold 
that a public officer is required to account for any interest that he may 
have received on deposits of public money and that the surety is liable 
for such interest. In submitting the application, the agent should 
ascertain the custom in this particular office and the intentions of the 
applicant in this respect. In cases where there is any question, inquiry 
should be made of the bank or banks in which the money will be 
deposited. 


from the swinging of a accustomed to the wearing of garments that are 
pickaxe is the best stomach exerciser in exist- soaking wet for many hours at a stretch is to 
nearest athletic game to disregard the use of a bath towel after your 


all “it: fact, everybody w suffers fro: ing dip. 
equal it In fact, everybody who suffers from morning dip 


In other words, just put your clothes on while 


standpoint, but from the splendid physical bet- agreeable way should play tennis regularly. If your body is still wet. Sandow gave this tip as 
terment of those men who indulge in it. Re- this is impossible, then cultivate a garden. But a positive preventative to colds, chills and other 
cently I had occasion to examine some men who don’t pay another to dig it up for you. If you body ailments. 
have returned from the Mexican border and was do he will get the exercise and be the one who Military training means fresh air, hard work 
amazed at the perfection they had attained. I benefits most. and plain food. The fresh air alone will build 
had the opportunity of making a close compari- Military training hardens a man’s body. The aman up and put new life into him. There are 
son, as I had known several intimately and pro- very fact that soldiers sometimes have to re- men who don't know what it is to sleep in- 
fessionally before their departure. main all day and all night in wet clothes is doors from one year’s end to another. Give 
If there is anything to develop a man it is proof that the human body can stand far more them the great heavens as their roof and a good 
physical drill, especially if the sergeant instruc- than the average man thinks it will. The blanket. Hard work never hurt anybody, and 
tor be a stern disciplinarian. There is no better tendency nowadays is “pamper up.’’ If the plain food is a thousand times more wholesome 
cure for round shoulders than the splendid ex- papers say “‘probably showers” up go the ‘‘rub- than the trash and concoctions now being served 
ercise of raising and lowering one’s self with bers for sale’? signs. Your wife thinks she is in restaurants and a good many homes. 
the arms, the body and legs extended along the doing you a good turn by making you wear Let us hope that if any of our boys are called 
ground; this, together with other simple and your rubbers; in fact, she is really doing you to the colors and embark for ‘‘somewhere in 
familiar exercises practiced outdoors regularly, harm. When the soldiers in France are sent France” that they will at least be physically 
have been known to recreate some men of se- up to the trenches on the firing line it very prepared to stand the awful hardships, for if 
dentary habits. often means your boots on your feet for a they are not thus re-enforced with better bodies 
Perhaps the chief value of military train- week. One young lad of eighteen actually had how can they be considered militarily efficient? 
ing from a physical standpoint lies in the ‘‘un- his army boots on for seventeen days. Can you oe 
expected exercise,’’ usually embodied in a imagine this lad wearing rubbers after this ex- The annual meeting of the Health and Accident 
thirty-mile march, or the throwing up of a perience? Underwriters Conference will be held at Cedar Point, 
rampart. Laborers who work with the shovel It has been advocated that the best way to Ohio, on August 22, 28 and 24. A feature of the 


and pick never suffer from intestinal troubles prepare your body for hardships and to get it 


meeting will be tne discussion of war riders, 
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Statistics of Fires and Operation of New York Fire Department—1916 once a day; and any defects should be imme- 
; , : ' : ie. ; diately remedied. 
The following interesting tabulation was prepared by John Kenlon, chief of the New 4. See that employees, sufficient in number, are 
York Fire Department, for the National Board of lire Underwriters : carefully instructed in the use of fire apparatus. 
A small organization drilled at intervals is a 
Number of alarms................. 15,304 Fires extinguished: valuable aid to prompt extinguishment of fire. 
False and unnecessary alarms....... 1,710 13,678 Without engine stream.. test SOG 5. In some situations the boundaries of the 
—— With automatic sprinklers........ 09 yard should be well lighted, and especial atten- 
Number of fires in buildings....... 11,142 | With one engine stream...... cee 32945 tion should be given to any vital or vulnerable 
Number of fires in other than bldgs.. 2,399 With two or three engine streams.. 704 points around the property. 
Number of fires in vessels........... 137 With exceeding three engine streams ISI 6. Especial attention may well be given to new 
; : : : =~ 53,045 With one high-pressure stream... . 833 employees, to see that they are trustworthy in 
Fires confined to starting point...... 10,834 With two or three high-pressure every respect. Old and proved employees are a 
Fires extended to other buildings. Pe 258 StTEAMS.... 22+ +2. - eee ones 241 valuable safeguard. 
Fires in other than buildings........ 2,390 | With exceeding three high-pres Keep in close touch with the management of 
PGES WN VOSSEIS ee sole six ea sine ve vier oes 137 sure streams... 2... 66+. eee eee 102 ae the insurance companies, as We are always ready 
Ss, (FS079 | “—— 13,075 to advise on any details. 
WATER STATEMENT. FIRE Losses. ee ae eee 
Number of gallons of fresh water used.... 41,729,209 | Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond...... $5,253,739 Z ; 
Number of gallons of 'salt water used..... 48,044,056 | Brooklyn and Queens........ seeeeee 3,492,005 Fire Insurance a Speculation 
UROtales Seneca en an bee Ra Te 89,773,205 10) | Se ne erent so Oe The fact that the element of speculation is 
inherent in the fire insurance business, and that 
BuILDING STATISTCS BY BOROUGHS its operation involves hazards which it is man- 
Manhattan Bronx Richmond Brooklyn Queens ‘Totals ifestly improper, under normal circumstances, 
One-family frame or brick..............: 24,405 13,847 15,404 63,465 38,838 150,132 oe rae — re ? sett esa — public 
Two-family frame or brick.............. 2,036 8,696 1,015 51,337 17,115 51,609 ; ee requently overlooked in connec- 
CEE EEE rey ame 40,251 10,186 592 47,3589 5,015 103,430 — ia yp ee eo ee 
Hotels and elevator apartments...... 2.22 72 33 254 204 2,537 ma rg Bon eee Se swe Sasunnes 
WU niice ane en ON nee 8,004 132 5 1,601 61 0,058 business. rhe circumstance that during the war 
Oitee huldmas.... ccs we hss cece te wees 818 65 41 153 87 1,104 insurance operations of a_ highly speculative 
Stables @n@ PAraceS. . co.cc cen cores we 2,085 1,440 1,902 6,276 5,330 17,042 type have been undertaken hy the British and 
BAChOLiEg oc ees Reh a 1,427 284 357 2,589 771 5,428 other governments does not touch this argu- 
PRNEHERES. nn ool oS bse eke ah a baie e “150 18 3 102 2 207 ment. These operations were only undertaken 
Special structures, moving pictures, tax- oes ener * tan laser and = the fact of their 
payers’ stores, €tC.............000e ee 3,284 2,616 677 6,299 3,649 16,525 urgency lies their justification. But no such 
coauaseemmae : F ; : —— - justification can be pleaded in connection with 
61 9 | 5: | Ce rer er ee ie PCY ar 55,374 375395 21,134 179,555 71,090 394,518 the various schemes for dabbling in fire insur- 
ance with public money which are put forward 
“STATISTICS —CLASSIFICATION OF BUILDINGS IN WHICH FirES OcCURRED from time to time. Conceptions of the func- 
Manhattan, Brooklyn | Manhattan, Brooklyn tions of government have, in recent years, con- 
Bronx and and | Bronx and and siderably enlarged, and there is now a general 
Richmond. Queens. | Richmond. Queens. agreement regarding the theoretical propriety 
Breweries. ..<2¢06 Aa eee: I rere OMCES 555 055: ee re » GO x. 26 or permissibility of government operation of 
Giiitaites. 6 oseces eek! ane re ae? 14 | Piers and wharves. ripe 1 Seer 27 certain lines of public utilities, though as the 
Club houses and dance halls SOR Scone 19 | Places of public assembly....... iy Mevetes I result of experience there is still a consider- 
PIWGMBHOS: 65 cad cs coon 856 .... 1,476} Public buildings........... d 13 4 able degree of scepticism regarding the quality 
BactOme@Sz.5 0005s cucncre ss. + 400) a3 290 | Schools and colleges.......... 20 ase. 10 of the service usually rendered by governments 
Furnished rooms and boarding. . BOP ae 70 | Stables, barns and sheds...... . 190 232 in this connection. Those public utilities, which 
GSANOGES cae ra av ete aera score Pe : see 64 | Storehouses. «..2...<.2%. erie be fC soRarae 19 it is now generally agreed, in theory, fall within 
MGs itaises nevlates cecepers oa Be cars KO) Renements.. 2.2.25. csera -.- 4,079 .- 15575 the province of government administration, are, 
MNO Gle enc tae ae ie aed 63 22 | Theatres.........-...-2-0e0e 31 5 however, all relatively of a non-speculative 
Lofts and business buildings.... 503 .... 70 | Vehicles, vans, autos, etc. 180 207 type. Certainly none have about them that 
EUMDEm YARIS. onesie cs ce ce 3B cece 4.) Wessels, Ships, €€.--..50-54.+ 4% 40 Ol element of speculation which is inherent in 
WIOVING PICEURES: 5. aoe 3c oor C) rere 16 | Miscellaneous, brush, etc....... 1.348 793 the public utility of fire insurance. This being 
Newspapers and printing....... ce a) she so, fire insurance can only be carried on by 
| Fotal.. ... . eit scare ecmei eines 4 525 59153 those who are willing to place their private re- 
sources in hazardous ventures. Government can 
ReEsSuME—STATISTICS BY BOROUGHS legitimately maintain a close supervision over 
Manhattan Bronx Richmond Brooklyn Queens Totals the business, te see that policyholders in the 
Assessed valuation... $5,129,830,620 $698,869,196 $87,368,952 $1,752,360,070 $539,304,614 $8,207,822,361 various corporations engaged in the business 
Exemptfromtaxation «wwe te cet ee saa istss= 2,084,030,054 are Siequniey peatectes. Wwe he se 
Wivege rn 14,038 26,017 36,600 10,700 75,082 201,440 ognized financial safeguards. But beyond that 
Square miles........ 21.03 10.65 57.10 77.07 117.31 314.75 the province of government in the hazardous 
Population.......... 2,634,223 575,877 07,883 1,928,432 330,420 5,602,541 business of fire insurance cannot be said to ex- 
BUIASENS (0 31a" ¥.0-0-el sia 7585 1,523 538 4,005 1,142 15,304 tend.—The Chronicle. 
False alarms........ 087 112 22 198 07 1,710 = —— : 
Number of fires...... 6,508 1,411 516 4,108 1,045 13 
In buildings. ........ 59794 1,003 sia S584 sits as The Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance, by 


Other than bldgs or 
vessels...... 709 343 252 710 20 2,300 R. P. Barbour 


Confined to starting 


oT oe 5,170 905 170 2,680 541 0,406 The Bulletin of the Fire Brokers Associa- 
Extended to adjoining tion, New York, lost an opportunity to dis- 
Pr sega Be : 7 37 = ‘oe a3 250 tinctly say a good word for The Agent’s Key to 
Number of fires per ; y . 
: : = ale oe ae » Se 7 ‘ire Insurance, by R. P. Barbour, just published 
1,000 inhabitants. . 2.50 2.45 Ces 2.13 _ 2.85 _ 3-48 Fire Insurance, by R. P. Barb¢ J I 
Loss per fire.......... $707.31 $268.68 $402.46 $700.47 $555.05 $520.00 by The Spectator Company, when it made the 
Number of fires per each roo buildings.............-0..2-e000- Beate etic ey Cee 3-47 fallowles veiled reference to that excetient heok 
Number of fires per each 1,000 inhabitants.............. O faiea, ohare asa ratate a eats Ba urate: reais 2.44 ; 
: xa Saye pis ps cee and its author: 
Percentage of fires confined to buildings or place of origin............ SNe e ae aa ae rte ae ; .69 and its < 
BOSS: Fer IMA DIANE: . ce cs otic coe ue vaen erase etenesecunese es me wale oka eat ea erarete aes 1.50 We are indebted to our friends, The Eastern 
= - = _— Underwriter, for an endorsement of a very in- 
. Z ; teresting book not yet published. We presume 
Suggestions for Propertyowners plant is shut ny this man to have immediate they form their opinion of it from advance 
- supervision of the watchman’s service. sheets, and we are very willing to take their 
A few general suggestions, some or all of 2. Superintendents and foremen should give endorsement, because we know the author and 
which may be advisable, were recently made by their personal attention to the supervision of know him to be not only a very good general 
J. P. Gray, president of the Boston Manufac- ~ fire oh re the plant, in order that agent, but one thoroughly capable of arranging 
1ey May know that the various ones responsi- an entire “ee anasieds Sark wee . wi 
turers Mutual. They are as follows: here Minne celeste ieee in entire office to secure the best results with 
: le for the fire apparatus are properly carrying a minimum of labor; I mean_ physical—the 
1. Extra care should be taken that your watch- out their instructions. A personal tour of a mental kind he is not afraid to use, and makes 
men are active, intelligent men, instructed in plant immediately after shutting down is often no effort to economize 
their duty, and should know how to get help desirable. The North British must watch out for such 
quickly, and except in the smallest property, 3. Keep all existing fire equipment ready for endorsements, as The Eastern Underwriter will 
one man should never be left alone in a plant. instant use. Do not allow any part of it to be very quickly put other companies on the scent. 
Yard watchmen may also be desirable. It is out of service. Watch it carefully and have all We have no doubt in the world but that the 
also advisable that a responsible person be in valves, pumps and water supplies inspected by book will prove a great success and be a first- 


charge of the plant nights and Sundays when the competent men at frequent intervals, at least class assistant to any.agent or broker. 
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Hundreds of Claims Arise from Common 
Causes 





HOME AND TRAVEL CASUALTIES 
How, Why and When Accidents Occur—Figures 
that Will Interest Everyone 
By WittiAM T. Nasu 

OU may be a banker, a lawyer, a 

doctor, a minister, a merchant, a 
manufacturer, or engaged in some other 
occupation in which there is “no danger” 
of accident, and might very naturally 
and innocently ask the question, “Why 
should J carry accident insurance?” 

The following would serve as an 
answer to your question: 

United States Statistics show that 21 
persons are accidentally injured every 
minute. 

Every fire minutes one person is ac- 
cidentally illed. 

Over 11,000,000 persons are killed and 
injured each year—380,000 each day. 

Five times as many persons are killed 
and injured each year as die from natural 
causes. 

NOW: How and where and why do 
these accidents occur? One of the 
largest accident Companies insuring all 
classes of risks from the banker to the 
day laborer found that in a single year, 
27 per cent of all its claims were due to 
accidents occurring at home. Think 
of it. .1t home, the one place above all 
others where one would feel secure. 

Automobile accidents were over 18 
per cent of this Company’s total, acci- 
dents to pedestrians over 20 per cent, 
accidents of sports and recreation over 
17 per cent, while accidents of travel 
were less than 8 per cent. 90 per cent 
therefore, of all this Company’s claims 
were the result of just such accidents 
as you, although a preferred risk, are 
more likely to meet with than are those 
engaged in any of the so-called hazardous 


occupations. 


Always the Unexpected 
A certain small Company when in- 
specting its claims for one day, eleven 
in all, found that str of the eleven were 
due to “bath tub accidents”. The 
victims had slipped in the bath tub and 
fallen. Two had broken ribs, two each 
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a broken arm, one a dislocated shoulder 
and the sixth a broken nose due to hav- 
ing fallen on the metal faucet. Fatal 
accidents have occurred in this same 
manner. 

The experience of Accident Companies 
has proven that it is the unexpected 
that happens. Were it not so, accidents 
could be foreseen and either prevented 
or avoided. 

A slight misstep, a moment of absent> 
mindedness, the carelessness of someone 
else—these “Tittle’’ dangers to which all 
persons are every moment exposed but 
think little about, are the cause of more 
deaths and injuries than all the big 
disasters we read about and exert 
ourselves to avoid. 


Pin Pricks vs. Pneumonia 

Statistics show that one person in 
every seven meets with some form of 
accidental injury in the course of twelve 
months, more than one-fourth of all 
such accidents occurring at home. 

But even more startling is the fact 
that more people die and are disabled 
from pin pricks and other presumably 
slight injuries than die from that dread 
disease, Pneumonia. There are tens of 
thousands of such accidents, of which 
the following are examples: 

One morning at his office in New York 
the Treasurer of a large corporation 
slightly picked with his scarf pin a small 
“black head” on his lip. One week 
later he died of blood poisoning. 

A. state official, while on a fishing 
trip, happened to prick his finger on the 
“horn” of a small catfish. To save his 
life, the arm had to be amputated. 

A hardware merchant, while hunting, 
stumbled and fell, his right eye striking 
squarely on a sharp, stiff reed. The 
brain was punctured and he died. 

A lawyer, on arriving home from his 
office one evening, playfully picked up 
his little two year old boy. The young- 
ster had in his hand a lead pencil and 
while innocently throwing his arms 
about thrust the sharp point of the 
pencil into one of his father’s eyes. The 
sight of that eye was entirely destroyed. 


Forty Preferred Risks 
Loss $270,000 
One well known Company that accepts 
only strictly preferred risks recently 
published a very interesting folder set- 
ting forth its experience with a number 
of fatal accidents, the majority being 


Thursday 


of an entirely different character from 
those mentioned above. Here is a 
brief summary: 

There were forty cases in all, and 
these forty men, all preferred risks, well 
to do and many of them prominent, 
met death in sixteen different kinds of 
accidents, as follows: 

Kicked by horse, 1; collapse of build- 
ing, 1; falling elevator, 1; disasters at 
sea, 3; shot while hunting, 3; automo- 
bile accidents, 10; struck by train, 5; 
swallowed false teeth, 1; railway colli- 
sion, 1; murdered, 4; struck by auto- 
mobile, 3; falls, 2; drowned, 2; asphyx- 
iated, 1; bath tub accident, 1; gasoline 
explosion, 1. 

The Company paid on the above 
claims amounting in all to approximate- 
ly $270,000, the largest being for $25,000, 
the smallest for $2,500. 

Fire may destroy what you already 
had earned and can duplicate by 
earning again, but, even though life 
itself should be spared, accident may 
nevertheless forever destroy your ability 
to earn, which could never be duplicated 
nor repaired. You’ will find there is 
more real protection, and peace of 
mind in a modern accident insurance 
policy than you can possibly get in 
anything else at anywhere near the 
same cost. 

The foregoing information is all from 
facts of record and with this before you, 
you are enabled to judge as to the value 
of accident insurance in your own Case. 
Modern safety appliances have removed 
many dangers from the factory employee 
and working man, but not from you. 
You are exposed to greater danger to- 
day than ever before, as shown by the 
constantly increasing number of auto- 
mobile and street accidents, to say 
nothing of innumerable miscellaneous 
accidents, to which all persons are more 
or Jess exposed and which include every- 
thing from the most trivial mishap to 
earthquakes. At the same time, the 
cost of accident insurance to men of pre- 
ferred occupation is so surprisingly low, 
that only those who are wholly unfami- 
liar with accident statistics and the 
facts generally, or do not stop to think, 
would for one moment be without ample 
protection of this kind. It is insurance 
against accidental loss of your time, your 
limb, your sight, your life. Have you 
anything of greater value in this world 
to insure, and can you afford to carry 
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your own risk? As a matter of self 
interest and business prudence, invest- 
gate for yourself. We can’t control fate, 
but we can insure against it. 


[This strong argument for accident insur- 
ance will be printed in an attractively 
illustrated leaflet form. Companies, man- 
agers and agents should address The Spec- 
tator Company for price schedules, etc.] 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance in 1916 


fhe following tabulation presents the total sprinkle: 
leakage business transacted by fire insurance com- 
panies reporting to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, as taken from their reports tiled at Albany; 
alsu such business as reported by the various casualty 
companies to this office, representing their total busi- 

ness of this class, wherever transacted: 
Ratio of 

















Net Net Losses to 
NAME AND LOCATION Premiums Losses Premiums, 
or COMPANY. Received. Incurred. Per Cent 
Abina, Hartford. ...... $6,307 $1,469 23.3 
“Etna Acc. and Liab., 

FRAEOLOLG) | ccecoie.c.c sete 110,636 34,683 31.3 
Alliance, Philadelphia. > oe aa 
American Eagle, N. Y. 671 87 13.0 
Atlas, London ....... 1,544 2,721 176.2 
Balkan Nat’l, Sofia.... — 149 1,214 3 
Boston, Boston ....... 9,976 955 9.6 
Camden, Camden ..... Cl 7 eee ere 
Cologne Ke. + Cologne. 76 9 11.8 
Commerc’] Union, Lon. OS. Wie ae 
Commonwealth, N. Y.. 10,432 9,374 89.9 
Continental, New York. 14,459 4,510 $1.2 
Concordia, Milwaukee. 1) ere cer ateta 
Connecticut, Hartford. 4,385 764 17.4 
Decroit F. & M., Det. ate  weewns 
Fidelity-Phenix, N. ¥; 9,143 4,174 45.9 
Fire Assn., Phila...... ib er 
aig a8 Fd., S. Fran. 1,165 U4 $2.5 

st Rus’n, Petrogr: ad. 3.535 166 4.7 
I ri akan Reins., Berlin 361 5 1.4 
German Alliance, Ne ¥. 1,303 60 4.6 
German-Am., N. Y.... 12,493 6,290 55.5 
Germania, New York.. | ree Kea 

Globe & Rutgers, IN. ¥. 5,341 2,026 37.9 
Hamburg, H: amburg. 2,100 50 2.4 
Ilactford, Hartford. 159,833 54,312 34.0 
Ilome, New York..... 122,418 26,045 21.3 
Imperial, a York... Fi,56] 976 8.4 
Ins. Co. of N, A., Phila. 2,634 365 13.8 
Internat’l Re., Vienna. 1,258 = ..se«. 

Liv. & Lon. & Globe, 

Liverpool ........+- 13,770 17,219 125.6 
Jakor, Moscow .....«<- 1,650 3f 2.4 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, 

New Woeke <2 scoc:cc. x 1,437 103 7.2 
Lon. & Lanc., Liverp’l. SOO) Panes Ae 
Maryland Cas., Balt... 143,988 65,141 45.2 
Mechs. & Traders, New 

WREICARS: 65-03: sieisvere ors 2,039 12 6 
Mercantile, New York. 8,134 4,000 49.2 
Merchants, "New York. 8,691 13,905 159.9 
Mich. Com’l, Lansing. eee 
Minneapolis F. & M., 

Minneapolis 5,110 2,046 $0.0 
National, Hartford. 357 826 231.4 
Minerva Ret. & Re., 

Cologne Coc ccccccese 12.5 
Moscow, Moscow ....- 177 4.1 
Munich ’Reins., Munich 7,061 45.8 
New HH: impshire, Man- 

Sg ee ee ae Gas | i slerereace 
Niagara, New York 2,048 651 $r.8 
Norske Lloyd hris 

MAMID Goa eclewcwek oes ee tees 
No. Brit. & Mer., Lon. 84,407 23,889 69.4 
Northern, London..... 5,463 2,649 48.5 
Norwich Union Fire, 

Norwich ewarmatarerancton 322 $2 
Old “Colony, Boston... $58 «= ssa 
Orient. Hartford ...<. 447 © ic+=e- 

Py aternelle, Paris 948 Gh:7 
Pennsylvania, Phila. ce, eee Sarena eae 

Peoples Nat’l, Phila... 7,220 105.1 
Pheenix, Hartford ..... 4 l 
Pheenix, London ..... 10,853 19.8 
Prov. Wash., Prov.... 01 9.8 
Queen, New York..... 6,738 24.2 
Rhode’ Island, Prov.... 5,412 35.9 
Royal, Liverpool...... 12,6388 36.6 
Royal Exchange, Lon.. I <2 
Rus’n RKeins., Petrograd 111 4.1 

Salamandra, Petrograd. 39 2.4 
Sec. Rus’n, Petrograd. 14 a 
Security, New Haven. 605 
Scot. Union & Nat as 

Bdinburolt .icsecces 1,256 21.5 

Springfield F. & M., 

Springfield .........4 35,410 14,225 19.1 
St. Paul F. & M., St. P. 8,339 810 9.7 
Swiss Reins., Zurich... 13,144 2,213 16.8 
U.S. (e asualty, Novae. eenes 31 
United St: ites, N. es tO) 0. awereans 
Vulean, New YOrk...- 1,532 12 .8 
Westchester Fire, N. Y. 11,686 8,900 33.4 

POA oe os ak $978 948 $355,844 36.3 
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The following mutual companies do not segregate 
their premiums, but report their losses as follows: 
American, Providence, $15 Arkwright, Boston, 
$3967; Blackstone, Providence, $2180; Boston Manu- 
fectvets, Boston, $5069; Cotton and Woolen, Boston, 
$1270; Enterprise, Providence, $1363; F all River, 
Fall River, $1774; Iiremens, Providence, $ 5; Hope 
Providence, $961; Industrial, Boston, ee = fier ey 
Philadelphia, $920; Manton, Philadelph $892; Manu- 
facturers, Providence, $2212; Mechanics, Providence, 
$1533; Mercantile, Providence, $: Merchants, 
Providence, $1148; Mill Owners, hicago, $409; 
National, Philadelphia, $60; Ohio Farmers, Leroy, 
$214; Paper Mill, Boston, $936; Philadelphia Manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia, $1033; Protection, Chicago, 
$646; Rhode Island, Providence, $2921; Rubber Manu- 
facturers, Boston, $1214; Standard, Philadelphia, 
$448; State, Providence, $4158; What Cheer, Provi- 
dence, $1019; Worcester Manufacturers, Worcester, 
$1986. Total, $43,835. T amount increases the 
total losses to $399,648, and gives a loss ratio of 42.8 
per cent, 



























Test Local Taxes on Ohio Deposits 


The right of Franklin county to tax bonds 
placed by insurance companies in the hands of 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, under 
the State insurance laws, is questioned in 
an injunction suit filed recently by the Pa- 
ternelle Insurance Company. The suit involves 
$5705 in taxes, but a favorable verdict for the 
company would mean the loss of taxes charged 
against all other companies who have a de- 
posit. The suit is directed against County 
Auditor Valentine and Treasurer McDonald. 
Some years ago a similar suit was filed and 
the courts held that the bonds could be taxed. 
Then a change was made in the law which ex- 
empted them, and another change recently has 
raised the old question again. The company’s 
petition recites that company has on deposit 
with the Superintendent of Insurance $50,000 
of Cleveland municipal bonds and _ $50,000 
Auditor Valentine, the 
petition states, holding that the bonds should 


of Cincinnati bonds. 


have been listed for taxation in 1914, 1915 
and 1916, entered them on the tax duplicate 
with fifty per cent penalty for each year 
and certified $5705 to the treasurer for col- 
lection. The company asserts that the bonds 
should be listed by the owner, Superintendent 
of Insurance or any other authority, that the 
Cleveland bonds are exempt under a section of 
the Constitution which exempts all municipal 
bonds outstanding January 1, 1913, and that the 
law does not authorize the county auditor to 
correct the tax duplicate except for the cur- 
rent year. 

Judge Bigger has issued a temporary injunc- 
tion against county officials, restraining them 
from any activities against the bonds until 
the question can be determined. 


W. F. Dunbar Made Manager 


The South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
has appointed W. F. Dunbar, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Tennessee for the past two years, 
as manager, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of A. B. Andrews some time ago. J. S. 
Raine, secretary of the association, has been 
acting as manager since Mr. Andrews’ death. 
He will continue in the capacity of secretary, 
where his duties will be principally in the na- 
ture of supervising the branch offices and the 
field work. 

Mr. Dunbar is an experienced fire insurance 
man and is especially well informed on South- 
ern conditions. He is a popular personality 
among insurance men of all classes, and in 
the capacity of Insurance Commissioner in Ten- 
nessee brought that State to the fore in ef- 
ficient supervision. 
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CREDIT AND FIRE WASTE 


Annual Convention of American As- 
socation of Credit Men Adopt 
Resolutions 


WORK OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Endorse Plan of Conservation—Seek to Reduce 
Fires—Nationa! Board Commended 


The committee on fire insurance of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, which was in 
convention at Kansas City last week, in its re- 
port said in part: 


Much as we might be inclined to assume that 
the subjects immediately connected with the 
war have crowded out an interest in the sub- 
ject of fire insurance and protection, we find 
on the contrary that forward work has been 
done and no mean record made. The work of 
the committee has outgrown the novelty of a 
new subject and has settled down to a steady 
endeavor of a most constructive character. In- 
terest in this subject by the association has 
been unabated since the year of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster, as a result of which interest all 
now clearly recognize the close relationship of 
insurance to the credit man’s work, and, year 
by year, we have been doing our part to educate 
the people of this country to understand how 
great is the unnecessary tax which they im- 
pose upon themselves through the national 
habits of carelessness and neglect as reflected 
in the annual fire loss. We believe these ef- 
forts, and the efforts exerted by other organi- 
zations, are being reflected in the loss figures, 
which, though still mounting to extraordinary 
figures, show some diminution. 

It is more than ever important that we give 
our earnest attention to the conservation of our 
resources. We are bending our energies to the 
development of a great harvest of food products. 
Of what avail will all this energy be if through 
carelessness or incendiarism we destroy that 
food and material which are so vital down to 
the last ton or bushel to permit us and our 
allies to carry on this world war in which we 
are engaged? The committee offers for the con- 
sideration of the convention the following reso- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the association views with 
satisfaction the efforts of the fire insurance 
commitiee to equip itself to advise its mem- 
bers upon their insurance problems, whether 
they relate to the stability of companies or to 
special points arising under their contracts. 

Resolved, That the convention extends its 
sincere appreciation to the members in Oregon 
and Missouri for their efforts to establish fire 
marshal departments in their respective States 
and urges upon the Missouri members that they 
take up the fight for this measure anew at 
the earliest opportunity as representing a step 
toward effective fire prevention which the as- 
sociation has urged every State to take. 

Resolved, That the association take every pos- 
sible advantage of the experience of the engi- 
neers of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and give to this board its co-operation 
in having carried into effect in the various 
States the recommendations of the engineers. 

Resolved, That the association continue to 
urge upon members as part of their task in con- 
serving our national resources the necessity of 
bringing home to all our citizens the crime. 
now especially heinous, of wasteful fire loss and 
the duty of all to exercise extreme care and to 
impress upon others this same duty, to the end 
that our fire loss shall be reduced to the lowest 
terms. 





Globe National Fire of Sioux City 
The Globe National Fire is being organized 
at Sioux City, Ia., to a reinsurance business. 
rhe capital proposed is $1,000,000. H. D. Brown 
is president; M. F. McDowell, vice-president, 
and E. G. Doerffler of Des Moines, secretary; 
G. R. Whitmer, treasurer. 








SHINGLE ROOF HAZARD 


National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
Important Conclusions on Atlanta 
Disaster 


APPLICATION OF LESSONS NECESSARY 


Accomplishment of Good Can Only Follow 
Improvements—Effect of Shingle Roofs— 
Atlanta’s Fire Department 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
issued a comprehensive report on the recent 
conflagration at Atlanta, Ga., in which the great 
menace of the shingle roof hazard is strongly 
emphasized. The report submits the following 

conclusion: 


It is important to learn the lessons of a con- 
flagration; it is still more important to apply 
them. Most American cities, towns and vil- 
lages are in danger of conflagration, and con- 
ditions in many of them are worse than those 
of Atlanta. <A great disaster serves to focus 
attention, but fires which virtually wipe out 
small communities are so frequent as to pass 
unnoticed. Many of the lessons taught by the 
Atlanta disaster are similar to those of Chelsea, 
Salem, Jacksonville, Augusta, Nashville and 
Paris—to mention only a few. They will be re- 
peated in many other places unless these lessons 
are effective in changing conditions. 

Effect of Wooden Shingle Roofs.—This con- 
flagration, together with two of the other fires 
occurring at the same time, emphasizes the ease 
with which spreading fires may develop in cities 
where wooden shingle roofs predominate, even 
when the fire department is mainly well 
equipped and manned. It illustrates the start- 
ling suddenness with which such a fire may 
grow into a conflagration under favorable con- 
ditions. For a period of eight hours the re- 
maining part of the city, including the business 
district, was practically without protection. A 
shift of the wind during the progress of the fire 
would have resulted in a corresponding change 
in the path of devastation and might have in- 
volved the business district, where high values 
of the city exist, for it would have been im- 
possible to stop the spread through the shingle- 
roof area, which even now extends to the edge 
of that district. 

Operations of the Fire Department.—Appar- 
ently the operation of the fire department was 
all that could have been expected under the 
circumstances, and the chief should be com- 
mended for using every available facility, as 
well as for making strong effort to restrict the 
spread of the flames at such advantageous points 
as Edgewood avenue, Irwin street, Highland 
avenue and Ponce de Leon avenue, and for im- 
mediately taking steps to secure from local 
sources additional hose, nozzles and hydrant 
wrenches, and to summon aid from nearby cities. 
3ut all of these efforts were of little avail be- 
cause of the prevalence of shingle roofs, which 
permitted flying brands to start local fires 
blocks beyond the actual fire and far ahead of 
the location of the fire apparatus. 

Value of Motor Apparatus.—This fire very 
strongly indicates the value of motor apparatus. 
The long distances traveled by the horse-drawn 
equipment in responding to the previous alarms 
prevented their rapid response to the last and 
largest fire, and the condition of many of the 
horses after these runs hampered the move- 
ment of the horse-drawn apparatus during the 
progress of the conflagration. 

Dynamiting.—The value of dynamiting build- 
ings to prevent spread of fire in this case is 
questionable. It is not apparent from the ruins 
that any good resulted from such work done on 
or near Ponce de Leon avenue; with the wide 
street intervening and the narrow face of the 
fire, the department, together with the military 
forces, which were doing excellent work at this 
time, stopped the spread from direct exposure, 
and the wider spacing of the buildings and the 
newer roofs were very favorable to the work 
of preventing spread from flying embers and 
brands. The fire department is of the opinion 
that the dynamiting on Hunt street was of some 
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value, as it allowed buildings to be wet down 
with direct hose lines, which otherwise would 
have been of insufficient reach. 

Military Organizations.—The military organi- 
zations performed excellent duty in policing the 
burning district, thus facilitating the move- 
ments of fire apparatus, and it was of inestim- 
able value to have the services of these well- 
organized bodies of men as aides to the firemen 
in handling the hose and extinguishing roof 
fires by bucket brigades. 

Hose and Minor Equipment.—The need of a 
large supply of hose is emphasized by the fire. 
Because of the amount of hose necessary to 
reach the fire without endangering the ap- 
paratus and because of the large amount always 
destroyed in such fires, it is evident that the 
usual allotment of a complete extra shift for 
each company is not sufficient and that reserve 
loaded hose wagons are of vital need. The ex- 
perience in this and other fires of this magni- 
tude also plainly shows that a liberal supply 
of hose in stock and storeroom is necessary to 
provide a supply for the companies after the 
fire. The practice of purchasing each year an 
average of 350 feet per company would result 
in maintaining a supply of good hose for each 
company in service, and also a good supply in 
the storeroom for this emergency use. 

Water Supply.—The value of high pressures 
on the distribution system is shown by the ex- 
tensive use of hose lines direct from hydrants. 
The places where these were reporied as too 
weak to be effective were mainly on high ground 
or where the gridiron was weak; the need of a 
complete secondary feeder system was evident 
in this connection, and the more general use 
of 8-inch mains for minor distributers in sec- 
tions along the edge of the system would have 
improved the supply. Although no shortage of 
the pump or of boiler capacity was experienced, 
all equipment at the pumping station was in 
use: and had one of the units been out of ser- 
vice for repairs or had it broken down during 
the fire conditions might have been serious. 
The need of ample reserve in both pumps and 
boilers to provide for such contingencies is evi- 
dent. Numerous hydrants in districts of this 
character and hydrants of good dimensions, with 
steamer outlets and 6-inch connections to the 
main, are evidently needed to combat a spread- 
ing fire. 

Telephone Facilities.—There is need of ade- 
quate arrangements for the handling of tele- 
phone alarms, by which at least one trunk line 
from each exchange will be reserved exclusively 
for fire alarms or for communications from the 
fire grounds, with special supervision by the 
telephone company of calls transmitted over 
these trunks. This is apparent from the large 
number of calls handled by the department, 
seriously delaying communication vital to fire 
department operation. 

Streets.—Improved streets are of material 
value in a conflagration of this kind, as in many 
sections the unimproved ones made long detours 
necessary for the apparatus. 


Concerning London Lloyds 

In answer to numerous inquiries regarding 
London Lloyds policies, we are able to give the 
following data: 

There are four classes of subscribers at 
Lloyds: Underwriting members, non-under- 
writing members, annual subscribers and asso- 
ciates. Candidates for admission are required 
by the executive at Lloyds to be recommended 
by six members of the class they are anxious 
to join and to provide such security in the shape 
of deposits and guarantees as the committee 
may consider desirable. The minimum deposit 
required from a candidate for underwriting 
membership is £5000. A system is also adopted 
under which separate security, applicable only 
to claims on fire policies or other policies not 
covering marine and transport risks, is required 
from members underwriting such risks. 

The entrance fee of an underwriting member 
is £400, or in the case of those who have been 
members’ deputies for at least four years £200, 
and that of a non-underwriting member £100. 


Thursday 


Annual subscribers and associates pay no en- 
trance fee. 

The annual subscription of the four Classes 
are respectively twenty, seven, seven and five 
guineas. 

Only the underwriting members are author- 
ized to underwrite insurance risks in their own 
names. The non-underwriting members and the 
annual subscribers are generally insurance 
brokers. 

The committee may, at their discretion, grant 
admission to the room to gentlemen uncon- 
nected with marine insurance business as asgso- 
ciates, who shall enjoy such privileges as the 
committee from time to time shall determine, 

The election of an associate shall be con- 
ducted in respect to recommendation, notice of 
election and ballot in the same manner as that 
of a member, with the exception that the recom- 
mendation may be signed by annual subscribers 
or associates. 

Minors are ineligible as associates. 

As to the liability of the subscribers upon 
Lloyds policies it is provided that an under- 
writer is liable only for the amount he has 
underwritten, and in the event of the failure 
of an underwriter whose name appears on the 
same policy, his liability is not increased there- 
by. The assured may be uninsured for the com- 
mitment of a defaulting underwriter: but he 
would probably not lose anything, as the com- 
niittee would meet his liabilities with the se- 
curities which the defaulting underwriter had 
deposited as a guarantee, 

Generally a number of underwriters com- 
bine in the form of a syndicate, and one is ap- 
pointed to represent the combine and known as 
their agent. The names of the members of the 
syndicate are stamped on the policy by means 
of a rubber stamp, and the amount is signed 
against the stamp by the agent or by a clerk 
so authorized. 

The practice of underwriting is one where 
careful calculation is necessary. The premium 
which underwriters charge for every class of 
ship, for every voyage at any season of the 
year, and for every class of cargo can be ac- 
curately determined. 

Lloyds possesses a wonderful organization. It 
has agents looking after its interests in every 
part of the maritime world, and also ina great 
many cases where fire insurance is effected in 
inland towns. The known movements of every 
vessel are reported several times daily and en- 
tered into books kept for the purpose for the 
convenience of Lloyds members. Other books 
contain the details of the shipping careers of 
wl the captains. If a ship is delayed on her 
voyage, and especially if she has not been 
“spoken,” there would immediately follow a rise 
in her premiums. If an underwriter considers 
that the risks he has undertaken are too 
hazardous he could reinsure part with another. 

When a vessel is officially posted as “over- 
due,” with a request for any information, and 
after a prescribed period no information is ob- 
tained, she is posted as **Missing.”’ 

This is the official notification that her loss 
must be presumed, and that all claims must be 
settled. It invariably happens that as soon as 
a boat is officially posted as “overdue” all chan- 
nels of reinsurance are closed. 


The Western Canada Fire Underwriters Associa 
tion has passed a rule that Winnipeg shall be the sole 
headquarters for general agencies, it being claimed 
that some companies have appointed general agents 
outside of Winnipeg in order to be able to pay 4 
higher commission. 
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Maine’s Potato Crop 


Maine’s most important contribution to the 
world’s food supply is represented by its po- 
tato crop, grown chiefly in the northern part 
of our State. Approximately one-half of this 
crop is stored in warehouses along the right 
of way of railroads until sent to market. These 
houses join or are closely built in rows and 
many of them are situated along sidings out- 
side of fire protection. It is estimated that 
these houses in our northern counties represent 
a monetary value of approximately $1,000,000; 
that they will contain approximately 3,500,000 
barrels of potatoes. Appraise this crop at such 
price per barrel as your judgment dictates and 
you will readily appreciate the immense value 
of this crop, not alone to Maine, but to America. 

In this time of war every one concedes the 
wisdom and necessity of conserving our food 
resources. Patriotism has led to the planting 
of an increased acreage in every part of our 
State, and the potato crop has an increased 
planting estimated at from ten to twenty per 
cent above the average and covering between 
50,000 and 60,000 acres. Maine always produces 
a potato crop, even in bad years. In the ab- 
sence of extraordinary conditions a few months’ 
time will give us another crop to store and 
market. 

Past years have seen a_ considerable per- 
centage of this crop destroyed by fire. The 
situation of the storage houses as noted above, 
in rows and outside of protection, presents a 
very hazardous condition. It is estimated that 
last year sufficient potatoes were lost by fire 
to feed an entire State. Much of this loss may 
be avoided, and in this time of threatened food 
famine it becomes the duty of every citizen to 
do all possible to avert such a loss. If only 
one-half of the loss of last year may be pre- 
vented then we have added considerably to the 
nation’s food supply. 

Here is an opportunity for each and every 
person connected with the producing and 
marketing of our potato crop to render his 
country a specific and special service. Let us 
safeguard the storage of this food crop; make 
our potato warehouses safe, standard houses: 
build cut-offs or fire stops of brick walls be- 
tween houses situated in rows; repair them: 
equip them with proper heating apparatus and 
have such apparatus carefully operated when 
the time for use shall come. So far as it is 
possible let us guard against any possible cause 
of loss by fire. 

This duty falls heaviest upon those in con- 
trol of the houses, but every citizen should feel 
a measure of responsibility and should exert 
every effort for the safety of this, our first food 
contribution to the latest war.—E. J. Carter, In- 
surance Commissioner, State of Maine. 


Fire Prevention Committee Completed 

After consultation between Chairman Fred- 
erick V. Bruns of the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee and President Roth of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, appointments on 
this committee have been completed as fol- 
lows: Frederick V. Bruns, chairman, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Edward W. Poinier, Chicago, Ill.: H. M. 
Blossom, St. Louis, Mo.; John lL. Tiernon, Jr., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Ralph W. Lee, Washington, 
by. Cc. 

The committee has taken up the matter of 
considering what recommendations should be 
made to the St. Louis convention towards the 
reduction of fire waste through the medium of 
the ageney force. 


A Text-Book on Fire Prevention 
The Spectator Company of New York has just 
Issued a valuable new publication entitled “Fire 
Prevention and Protection.” The author is 
A. C. Hutson, C. E., engineer of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This is an up-to- 
date compilation on the subject of fire preven- 
tion and protection, and will be of practical 
value to insurance agents and brokers interested 
In giving their clients the best service. The 
work deals with construction, protective devices, 
building codes: in fact, every subject on which 
an agent might require information in his daily 
business. The book is copiously illustrated and 
thoroughly indexed and embraces over 775 pages, 
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bound in flexible fibroid. The price is $4.25 per 
copy. Address The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York city.—American 
Agency Bulletin. 


Convinced 


“Did ye take out an accident policy whin th’ 
agint was in th’ shop yesterday?” said Dooley 
to his friend Hennessey, as they sat down to 
eat their dinner during the noon hour the other 
day. 

“What d’ye think I am? Shure, I was niver 
hur-rt nor sick a day in me life. What does the 
likes iv me nade iv a policy?’ answered Hen- 
nessey. 

“Well, I dinnaw as ye do,’’ replied Dooley. 
“Father Kelley ses there’s a special Provi- 
dence which watches over babies and ijiots, an’ 
while ye are no baby, Hinnissy, yer line iv talk 
gives a splendid imitation iv the’ ither class 
which kapes Providence wur-rking overtime.” 

“What d’ye mane?” said Hennessey, angrily. 
“Ts it a fool ye are callin’ me?” 

‘Naw,’ responded the philosopher, quietly. 
“But if th’ fool killer iver comes into th’ shop 
an’ hears ye say ye don’t nade inshurance be- 
cause ye wor niver hur-rt nor sick, he’ll mar-rke 
ye f'r his own, an’ any sinsible man would say 
ye wor guilty iv contributory nigligence, or else 
ye wor an accessory before th’ fact, as Hogan 
ses.”’ 

“Beeause ye wor nivir sick nor hur-rt is no 
rayson ye won't be, Hinnissy,’’ continued 
Dooley. ‘‘An’ if ye are, an’ yer wages stop, 
what are ye goin’ to do?” 

“Oh, I'll thrust t’ luck th’ same as I always 
done,’ replied Hennessey. 

“The Lord give ye sinse,’’ was the answer. 
“Luck is a gr-reat thing in a game of forty-five, 
or a turkey raffle down at th’ Dootchman’s, but 
a mighty poor thing t’ dipind on in th’ hour iv 
irouble. There’s many a man t’day puttin’ his 
thrust in luck that cuddin’t get thrust in th’ 
store.”’ 

“Well, mebbe ’tis a good thing f'r them as 
can afford it,’’ admitted Hennessey, ‘‘but I have 
a lot iv ould bills t’ pay, an’ I cuddent tak it 
now, anyhow, I can't afford it.” 

“Hinnissy, will ye iver git t’ see an inch be- 
yond yer nose? Did ye iver think if it is har-rd 
t’? get along now, how much har-rder it would 
be if ye wor flat on yer back, an’ th’ neighbors 
wor tiptoin’ t’ th’ door inquirin’ ‘How is Mr. 
Hinnissy this mornin’? Did he pass a good 
night last night?’ That’s th’ time, Hinnissy, 
th’ ould woman an’ the childer wud have t’ go 
without many things so ye cud have th’ dochter, 
an’ thropped eggs on toast, an’ oranges, an’ 
sherry wine, an’ ice cream, an’ limmons, an’ 
here ye ar-re handin’ thim limmons instead iv 
protection when ye say ye can’t afford it.” 

“There's a difference, Hinnissy, between wise 
forethought an’ bull-headed luck, an’ that dif- 
ference is what makes success in th’ wur-rld. It 
is not a question iv can ye afford it. Th’ ques- 
tion is up t’ ye, Hinnissy, can ye afford to be 
without it?” 

“Be gorry, I'll take a policy whin th’ agint 
cooms to-morra,”’ said Hennessey, as the whistle 
blew.—Bankers Journal. 








Surety Liable for Note Settlements 

In construing a provision in an indemnity 
insurance policy which states ‘tno action shall 
lie against the company for any loss or ex- 
penses under this policy unless it shall be 
brought for loss or expenses actually susstained 
and paid in satisfaction of a final judgment and 


he issue, 


after trial of t the Supreme Court of 
Oregon holds that a note given by the insured 
to satisfy a judgment is such a loss. The deci- 
sion was in the case of R. W. Riner, appellant, 
vs. the Southwestern Surety. The lower court 
is reversed and judgment for $2,627.43 given 
against the insurance company. The insured 
was made defendant in an action to recover 
damages brought by an employee. Judgment 
by giving the employee a promissory note. The 
insurance company contended the note was given 
in bad faith and that the parties did not ex- 
pressly agree that the note should be given as 
final payment. The Supreme Court overruled 
both of these contentions. 
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COMPENSATION RATES 


Massachusetts Law Changes Demand 
Higher Scale of Charges 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER’S VIEWS 





Many Companies Hampered by Inadequate 

Premiums—Other Factors to be Considered 

That there will very shortly be a considerable 
advance in rates for workmen's compensation in 
Massachusetts was evidenced by a statement is- 
sued by Insurance Commissioner Hardison on 
the subject last Friday. ‘“‘An important con- 
tributing cause,” he urged, “is the amendments 
to the compensation statute, increasing the 
benefits enacted by this year’s legislature, al- 
though there are other factors which have a 
bearing.” 

He points out that the increase of the maxi- 
mum compensation to $14 will make a very ma- 
terial difference in the cost of insurance. An- 
other difficulty is that permitting injured em- 
ployees to select their own physicians. 

The companies insist, he says, “that to use 
their own physicians and provide treatment in 
their own hospitals kept down expenses, as to 
minimize the number of weekly payments they 


employed the most skilful physicians and ef- 
fected the mest speedy recoveries.”’ 

“Reducing the waiting period from fourteen 
“will add 
four days of relief to those injured more than 
fourteen days, which adds to the cost.’’ The new 


to ten days,’ Mr. Hardison observes, 


requirements that payments may not be dis- 
continued without the consent of the industrial 
board; the constantly increasing cost of med- 
ical and hospital services; the fact that the 
present active industrial conditions, employ- 
ing extra help and less experienced men, will 
tend to increase the number of accidents—are 
cited by the Commissioner as reasons for higher 
rates. 

He says: ‘‘The insurance companies attempted 
for over a year to cover the increased benefits, 
which became effective in October, 1914, with- 
out an increase in rates, and the result was that 
the stock companies experienced a loss of over 
$600,060 on Massachusetts compensation business 
for the year 1915. 

“These recent losses have wipéd out the 
profits made in the early years of the compen- 
sation act. Since 1913, two companies have gone 
into the hands of receivers, one is in process of 
voluntary liquidation, three have’ entirely 
ceased writing compensation insurance, end 
others have practically discontinued writing 
this line.” 


What Is Reasonable Time? 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
held, in the recent case of Mowles vs. Boston 
Insurance Company, that an oral insurance con- 
tract to ‘‘cover’’ meant insurance for a reason- 
able time under all the circumstances, and that 
a contract to “‘cover’’ could not extend beyond 
the time when a policy of insurance was de- 
livered in apparent compliance with the con- 
tract. The court further said that no discus- 
sion was needed to show that where a written 
instrument of such common use as an insur- 
ance policy (on an automobile) was accepted 
and retained for a period of not less than five 
weeks, it was held for more than a reasonable 
time for complaint that it did not conform to 
the previous oral agreement as to its terms 





The Manual of Statistics 
With the participation of the United States in 
the great war, the necessity of close attention 
on the part of both investors and speculators 
as to companies 
dealt in in the eountry’s securities market has 
Accurate information on 


whose stocks and bonds are 


materially increased. 
such matter is rendered more vital by the im- 
position of a huge share of the war taxes upon 
organizations of this character. Moreover, the 
financial changes due to the war have resulted 
in the appearance of a large number of new 
companies whose securities have, in many cases, 
leading objects for investments and 
The essential facts and figures in 


become 
speculation. 
the above connection are adequately presented 
in the 1917 edition of The Manual of Statistics, 
which is the thirty-ninth annual issue of that 
standard publication. It gives in one compact 
volume of 1138 pages the essential facts relating 
to the organization, finances and position of all 
leading railroad, industrial and utilities com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. The 
figures in reference to all such companies of any 
are presented in ample form, the 
including statements of the 
interest for the 


importance 
volume also new 
organizations which have an 
stock market and investing public. It also em- 
bodies sections covering government securities, 
mining stocks and the grain and cotton statis- 
This valuable work is published by The 
Pine street, 


tics. 
Manual of Statistics Company, 56 
New York, at $5 per copy. 


Must Test Grain for Moisture 

Fire insurance companies have been notified 
that, beginning June 1, the Government requires 
that all elevators be tested 
for the percentage of moisture. For this work 
a small contrivance heated by gas or gasoline 
burners is used. The grain is placed in a small 
water 


grain going into 


beaker with a low-grade oil and the 
driven off by heating and condensing in a small 
test tube and there measured. These devices 
introduce the hazard of open flames in a dust- 
laden atmosphere and are generally found on 
the first floor of the elevator. It is important 
that this process be excluded from the elevator 
or any other place where open flames would be 
dangerous, for fear of dust explosions, and 
that preferably it be located in the boiler or 
engine room, cut off from the main elevator. 


Go Into the Garden and Sell Him a Policy 

This is the year when each John Smith and 
every William Jones is working with a hoe and 
rake regardless of his bones, each honest citi- 


zen believes that with his trusty spade he’ll 
dig a hole deep under the high prices war has 
made, and so he goes a-gardening and digs and 
rakes and hoes, no matter if the hoe handle 
flies up and breaks his nose, he’ll dislocate his 
diaphragm to grow a quart of corn and chop 
his toes off with the spade to get one bean for- 
lorn. Thus is it up and down this land, the 
garden is the place where all of Uncle Samuel’s 
sons are in a growing race, to see who’ll put 
the deepest dent in old High Cost Of Eats, 
each gardener would sprain his soul to grow a 
pair of beets, so therefore go, insurance men, 
protect these toiling friends, make sure an in- 
come will be there when the wheelbarrow rends 
and rips the straining sinews of the weary back 
that bends, to aid the birth of onions and sim- 
ilar sweet ends.—The Budget. 

field force of the National Life and 

hville who take service in the army 
find their old places waiting for them 
is over, according to Vice-President W. 
at about seventy-five of the 
with the flag, but still regarded as 
National Life and Accident’s or- 
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field force is now 
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Consolidation of the American Mutual Com- 
pensation Insurance Company of New 
York with the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston 


On April 28 last the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Boston received a 
license from the Insurance Department of New 
York to transact business in this State. There- 
upon immediate steps were taken to carry out 
a plan which had previously been submitted to 
and approved by the Insurance Department of 
New York of transferring to that company the 
business of the American Mutual Compensation 
York. Under the 
provisions of this plan all policies of the New 
York 

May 8, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 


Insurance Company of New 


company were canceled at midnight on 


1917, and new policies were issued by the 
The American Mutuai Compensation Insurance 
continue its corporate existence 
liabilities, 
There will 


Company will 
for the 
but will write no more insurance. 


purpose of liquidating its 
probably be a surplus remaining after all lia- 
bilities are liquidated, which will be returned to 
the policyholders in the form of an _ extra 
dividend. 

Shortly after this transfer was made, a meet- 
ing of the policyholders of the American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, including the 
New York policyholders, was held in Boston, 
at which a general reorganization was effected. 
The number of directors increased 
twenty to thirty-one, most of the additional 
members being residents of the State of New 
York. The following is a list of the newly- 
elected board of directors and officers of the 
American Mutual Liability: Harcourt Amory, 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass.; John Hampton 
Barnes, Chestnut Street Realty Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; E. J. Bliss, Regal Shoe Company, 
Boston, Mass.; Spencer Borden, Jr., Fall River 
Fall Mass.; A. E. Borie, 
Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Company, Sharon, Pa.: 
William L. S. 


ing Company, 


was from 


Bleachery, River, 
Brayton, Sagamore Manufactur- 
Fall River, 
Spinning Company, Fall River, Mass.: Clarence 
A. Cook, Pairponit Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass., and Taunton-New Bedford Copper Com- 
pany, Taunton, Mass.; Harry N. Covell, Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
George DeForest, Utica Steam and Mohawk Val- 
ley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y.; Nicholas E. 
Devereux, Skenandoa Cotton Company, Utica, 
N. Y.; Frederick A. Flather, Boott Mills, Lowell, 
Mass.; Andrew Frey, Oneita Knitting Mills, 
Utica, N. Y.; Russell Gray, Indian Head Mills 
of Alabama, Ala.; Edwin Farnham 
Greene, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass.: Charles 
E. Hodges, York Manufacturing Company, Saco, 
Me.; Charles C. Hoyt, Farnsworth, Hoyt & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., and Walworth Manufactur- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass.: Edwin E. Jackson, 
Jr., Boorum & Pease Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Ronald T. Lyman, Whittenton Manufacturing 
Company, Taunton, Mass., Boston Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1901, Waltham, Mass., and Walt- 
ham Bleachery and Dye Works, Waltham, Mass.: 
Albert G. Mason, Whitman Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Charles H. Merriman, Jr., Manville Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; Edwin F. Metcalf, Co- 
lumbian Rope Co. Auburn, N. Y.; A. E. Nettleton, 
A. E. Nettleton Co. Syracuse, N. Y.; Rudolph 
Ortmann, Company, Chicago, II1.; 
Joseph H. Reaney, Mills, 
N. Y.; Thompson S. Sampson, American Mutual 
Compensation Insurance Company, New York, 


Mass., and Foster 


Cordova, 


Ajax Forge 


Union Inec., Hudson, 
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Snelling, Saco-Lowell Shops, New- 
ton Upper Falls, Mass.; Charles C. Springer, 
Mt. Tom Sulphite Pulp Company, Mt. Tom, 
Mass.; Nathaniel Stevens, M. T. Stevens & Song 
Company, North Andover, Mass.; C. H. Wheeler, 
The C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George W. Wheelwright, Jr,, 
George W. Wheelwright Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Paul T. Wise, Chelsea Fibre Mills, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Officers: Charles E. Hodges, 
Thompson §S. Sampson, vice-president; Donald 
B. Ward, secretary and treasurer; Henry (C, 
Kneppenberg, Jr., assistant secretary; W. Ha 
Conway, assistant treasurer. 

The plan of the consolidation was so simple 
that no confusion resulted, the officers of the 
New York Company at New York city, Syracuse 
and Buffalo being continued as heretofore, the 
New York branch executive 
office. The home office of the company, which ig 


Np ae 


president; 


office being the 
a Massachusetts corporation, is situated in Bos- 
ton. All 
the New York executive office, 18 East Forty- 
first street, New York. 

The Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Boston, which has always been the 
mutual company in the United States 
writing casualty business, is now probably the 
largest company of its kind in the world. Its 
membership consists of over two thousand well- 
addi- 
tion to a long list of automobile policyholders, 
income is nearly $3,000,- 
000, and the income from its investments is 
about $100,000. Its assets are about three 
million and a quarter and it has a surplus above 
all liabilities for unearned premiums and out- 
standing losses of over eight hundred thousand. 
From these figures it may be seen that its dis- 
tribution of loss is greater than that of most 
of the other companies, stock or mutual, in the 
It has an 
unbroken record during its thirty years of ex- 
istence of paying dividends to all its policy- 
holders. These dividends have never been less 
than thirty per cent of the premiums _ paid, 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly $4,000,000, 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen 
that the exchange of the policies of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Compensation Insurance Company of 
New York for those of the American Mutual Li- 
ability Insurance Company of Boston was very 
advantageous to the members of both organiza- 
tions. 


New York business is handled from 


American 


largest 


known manufacturing establishments, in 


Its annual premium 


casualty branches of their business. 


The company maintains offices at the follow- 
ing places: Boston; Buffalo; New York; Syra- 
cuse; Philadelphia; Providence; Chicago; New 
Bedford; Baltimore; Portland, Me.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Detroit, Mich., and other important 


centers, 


Changes in Connecticut Law 

The compensation commission of Connecticut 
met last the office of Compensation 
Commissioner George B. Chandler at Hartford, 
Conn., to forms 
cause of the changes brought about in the 
amended laws. An_ important 
change in the law provides that insurance com- 


week in 


prepare made necessary be- 


compensation 


panies will be required to furnish to each of 
the Commissioners a list of assured doing busi- 
ness in their respective districts, and every em- 
ployer of labor who has taken out insurance 
must file a statement with the Commissioner in 
whose district he does business, stating that he 
has taken out insurance and giving the name of 


the insurer. 
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INSTRUCTING NEW AGENTS 
Need for 


Bringing 


Continually Up 


Reserves 
A ‘TRAINING SCHOOL 


Chances for Promotion Always Open -The Inex- 


perienced Man Needs Help 
lost each 


Thousands of dollars are 


through finals and placing inexperienced meu 


year 


on debits. Every superintendent is confronted 
at times by the question as to where to get a 
The 


other 


proper man to place on a certain debit. 
like all 
kinds of business, has many uncertainties in 


industrial insurance business, 


regard to keeping the staff complete and full at 
all times. 
Ientist New MEN 

The staff of a large industrial office is just 
like the ranks of an army. The army must be 
continually enlisting reserves to take their place 
on the firing line as the vacancies occur. There 
are a thousand and one things that cause the 
industrial companies to be continually making 
changes. 

It may be there will be some good fellow 
His place 
will have to be filled by a new man. Perhaps 
there is some fellow whose ,health has failed 


whom the company will promote. 


him and he is required to live in a different 
climate. There will have to be a new man to 
fill his place. Perhaps there is some fellow who 
is getting along very well with his position, but 
“wanderlust” him 
thinks he can do better in other green fields 


suddenly strikes and he 
or pastures new. 

I can go along all day quoting the thousand 
and one causes that make it necessary that the 
industrial companies be continually recruiting 
new men for their ranks. It is the same with 
all other kinds of business, and throughout the 
world you will find that all large organizations 
are forever changing. 
to be perfect and are excellent in every re- 


Though they may seem 


spect, there is always some change going on. 


SHouLD BE A SCHOOL 

difficulties there should be a 
school formed in the district office by every 
company, and all new men who are prospects 
for future positions should be trained in this 


Under these 


school before they should be allowed to take 
a debit. They should know thoroughly the 
different policies that they are to sell. They 
should know what advances and arrears mean. 
They should know how to post their ledgers 








and how to make out their accounts and un- 
derstand what each and every entry means. 
Not only that, but each man should be thor- 
and = should 


know every detail in the art of collecting. 


oughly schooled in canvassing 


PRESENT SYSTEM 

You take the average industrial office, where 
perhaps there will be a vacancy, they will em- 
ploy a man who perhaps has never seen a policy 
and place him on a debit without any ex- 
perience or training whatever and leave him 
to gain the training from the experience he 
gathers as he goes along. Of course, train- 
ing from actual experience is the best train- 
ing in the world and is the most costly train- 
state that thou- 


sands of dollars are lost each year by the in- 


ing, and that is the reason | 


dustrial companies placing inexperienced men 
on debits. 

The inexperienced man goes out on a debit. 
will be with 
week and probably for the second week. He 


The assistant him for the first 
introduces him over the route and shows him 
how to mark the collection book and receipt 
card. Perhaps he has a scant understanding 
of the conditions of the policy. Maybe with 
the assistant’s help he makes a fairly good 
cent of that 
there is many and many a policyholder that is 


per collections for week, but 
lost for the company while this man is gain- 
ing his experience by not knowing just how to 
Some- 
man on a debit 


approach and to hold these people. 


times take a new 


and he will prove to be a genius in the art 


you may 
of soliciting and collecting, but there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and where one man may 
make good without training a dozen will fall 
down. 

WovuLp 


[f each industrial company would maintain 


Monty THAT Be SAVED 
a school at its home office and keep a num- 
ber of men in training there at all times for 
debits and have this list of men before each 
superintendent so that in case he was pushed 
for a man he could draw on the reserve at 
the home office and get an experienced mati 
at the very time he needed one, it would save 
considerable money for the companies. 

In the employing of a prospect for a future 
be three ingredients that 


there must 


go in to make up his character in order that 


agent 
he make a success of the business, and these 
The 


prospect must be ambitious and a hard worker. 


are integrity, sobriety and adaptability. 


There must be no laziness about him and the 


first thing he must learn in taking a_ posi- 
tion with the company: is loyalty. If he is 


-loyal to his company he need not fear mak- 


ing a success, and he should be ambitious for 
promotion and work for better things. 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK 
Profit by Experience of the Past 


To the man in health and of a healthy mind 
there should be inspiration and encourage- 
ment in the advent of a new year. It means 
more opportunities for making good both as 
regards one’s material 
mentally and spiritually, 

“But,” and critic, 
“doesn’t it mean first of all that you are just 


interests and also 


says your pessimist 
so much nearer the grave, that you have one 
year less of life?” 

To which, of course, we must answer “Yes,” 
hut a much more hopeful view to take of the 
situation is to look upen the coming of the 
new year as putting you that much farther 
away from those mistakes and disappointments 
of 1916. 

No doubt all of us were guilty of errors 
of judgment last year, and most of us prob- 
ably lost numerous opportunities for improv- 
ing ourselves or our records through care- 
lessness or indifference or worse. And isn't 
it therefore a most happy circumstance that 
with the coming of the new year we can feel 
far removed those mistakes 
and misfortunes ? 

Of course, it is not the part of wisdom to 
Our 
experiences in 1916 must be made not stum- 
bling blocks in our new road, but stepping 
stones, rather, upon which we are to climb to 


ourselves from 


forget entirely the records of the past. 


higher things. 

Very earnestly, therefore, may we suggest 
the advisability of mapping out a course of 
action at this time based, in a measure at least, 
upon your experiences of previous years. 

Were you a trifle slip-shod in your methods 
last year? Did your books and papers reflect. 
as in a mirror, your slovenly methods? Make 
a change. 

Did you neglect some of your families last 
year because you felt it unnecessary to keep 
in very close touch with them, and did they 
resent your attitude? Make a change and de- 
termine right now that this year you are go- 
ing to give careful attention to your clients, 
neglecting none. 

The diligent canvass is essential to the great- 
est success, was yours a diligent canvass last 








nt 


year? Can you give a little more attention to 
it in 1917? Can you and will you? 

This is the time for merchants to take ac- 
count of stock, but it is not alone the mer- 
chants who should do this. We should all 
review the experiences of 1916 and then take 
account of our equipment now and see just 
where we stand with respect to that, as cum- 
pared with January, 1916. 

You, Mr. Agent, ought to be a stronger 
man, and you should have a better equipment 
than was the case one year ago. Have you 
thus grown? Or have you stood still? Are 
you stronger to-day than in January, 1916? 
And, if not, why not? And, if so, are you 
preparing to use that new strength, that more 
complete equipment with all your power for 
the building up of your record and the ad- 
vancement of your profession? 

This is the time to review the situation and 
to get started on such lines as will prove 
that you mean to profit by the experiences of 
the past. 


Provident Life and Accident Company 

On the twenty-ninth of December last the 
officers and general agents of the Provident 
Life and Accident Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the company by a _ ban- 
quet at the Hotel Patten in that city. A _ busi- 
ness meeting of the agents preceded the ban- 
quet, at which Secretary W. C. Cartinhour de- 
tailed the progress made in 1916. In that year 
the company increased its premium income by 
over $275,000 and paid more than 23,000 claims, 
of which over 150 were death claims. The to- 
tal disbursements to policyholders during the 
year exceeded $336,000. 

President Robert J. Maclellan spoke at the 
banquet of the early days of the company and 
referred to the time in 1892, when he was the 
company’s office boy and ‘‘worked only for ac- 
commodation.’’ A life department is now be- 
ing established by the company under the man- 
agement of A. S. Caldwell, who outlined its 
plans. Other officers and agents of the com- 
pany made brief addresses, and promises were 
freely made to make 1917 an even better year. 


The New Year 


What care we for the past? 

“Behold, all things are new!”’ 

A new opportunity is born with every sunrise. 

A new man awakes from every sleep. 

The fundamental law of nature is change. 

A man can never again be what he was yester- 
day; for to-day is the to-morrow of yesterday. 

A man can never be what he wishes to be to- 
morrow unless he is that to-day. 

What we would be we must be to-day; for in 
the final analysis of life we discover that the 
ideal—which exists only in the now—is the real. 


Therefore what we would have the New Year 


bring us depends upon our demand and decision 
of to-day. We must create to-day if we would 
realize. 

Figured to a fine point, it does seem, as 
Marcus Aurelius contended, that life is mainly a 
matter of opinion. It’s our opinion of things 
that determine their value, and it’s our opinion 
of ourselves that makes us strong or weak. A 
man by the change of opinion changes his whole 
life. 

“Behold, all things are new!” 

Let’s enter the new year believing in our- 
selves. Let’s feel that we are born again— 
born for nobler and greater efforts. Let’s make 
our demands upon the new year now—let’s 
create to-day and unfalteringly cling to our 
ideals. And it is with such preachment we 
would greet you on the threshold of the new 
year, meanwhile wishing you boundless happi- 
ness and prosperity.—International Lifeman. 


INDUSTRIAL 


INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


ABOUT LAPSES 


Agents Should Educate Themselves and 
the Public 
NOT MERE COLLECTORS 


Policyholders Contract to Pay Premiums—Their 
Duty to Continue Payments 


Insurance agents are likely to forget that 
the public knows less about life insurance than 
it does about the Calculus, and cares less than 
it knows. The average business man and in- 
dustrial worker has no more idea of the im- 
portance of life insurance to the community 
than he has of the importance of some almost 
unknown microbe which conserves human life. 
Industrial insurance agents and other life in- 
surance agents are talking to people who un- 
fortunately have been educated to look upon 
life insurance corporations as something very 
different from what they really are. They do 
not know that were it not for life insurance 
the taxes would be much higher, and that the 
State would be responsible for maintaining an 
enormous and increasing army of the non- 
supporting. 

This being true the agent’s duties are not 
limited to collecting premiums and _ soliciting 
new insurance. He is an educator and should 
so regard himself. If the public really under- 
stood the nature of life insurance and the per- 
fection to which that science has been prac- 
tically worked out by life insurance companies, 
no man would lightly allow his policy to lapse. 
Indeed, were the public fully alive to the im- 
portance of life insurance to the. community, 
and had it been fully educated to the point 
where every wage-earner realized his or her 
responsibility to other wage-earners, there 
would be no need for the soliciting agent. 
Men and women would flock to the windows 
of the companies, and no wage-earner would 
be uninsured. That time is so remote that we 
can say that the millennium will begin before 
that day dawns. Meantime the subject of 
lapses is closely connected with the crass igno- 
rance of everybody concerning the benefits of 
life insurance and the giant companies which 
are so earnestly and successfully serving their 
policyholders and the public. 

Know THE BUSINESS 

The industrial agent should be a walking 
compendium of the past benefits which have 
come to the community through the efforts of 
his fellows. He should be full to the bursting 
point with knowledge concerning what the 
companies have done in the past. Ever on his 
tongue let him have the sum total of what has 
been paid out to widows and orphans and 
others by the companies during the past calen- 
dar year. Let him be ready at all times to 
extol the extraordinary benefits to the indi- 
vidual which has been brought by the payment 
of life insurance premiums. Let him himself 
realize the, extraordinary relief given to a 
family when an insured wage-earner dies, and 
he will have a portion of the mental equip- 
ment necessary to combat that company-eating 
tiger of life insurance—lapses. 

The majority of those who lapse are persons 
who do not realize the nature of the contract 
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which they have entered into with the com- 
panies. It is just as much a wage-earner’s duty 
to insure his life and keep up his payments to 
a company as it is to support those dependent 
upon him. The industrial agent is the preacher 
of the doctrine of life insurance and _ the 
awakener of the conscience of those who have 
others dependent upon their efforts. This js 
the agent’s solemn duty. No agent should 
lightly look upon the responsibilities of his 
trade. And this mental attitude will do much 
to prevent the lapsing of policies. 

For the successful industrial agent no man- 
ner of earning a living could be so interesting, 
or could be so valuable to his fellow men. But 
he should try to appreciate the burden which 
rests upon him to advance the knowledge of 
life insurance and respect for the companies, 
which are in reality vast philanthropic insti- 
tutions. The time is long past when companies 
can despoil their policyholders for the benefit 
of the corporations. Life insurance is sold at 
rates far more reasonable than any other mer- 
chandise, from shoestrings to steam yachts. 
And a policyholder has really contracted to 
keep up his premiums, and should he think of 
lapsing he should be earnestly reminded of the 
duty he has assumed. That he was solicited to 
undertake this duty is only because without 
solicitation he would have failed to understand 
his obligation to his family and the public. 
And having begun his payments he should be 
educated by the collector until he looks upon 
his life insurance policy as of supreme im- 
portance. 

Courtesy 

There is a giant bank in New York whose 
success was founded on simple kindly courtesy 
to its customers. It is said that the first presi- 
dent of the bank selected his subordinates by 
the manner in which they accepted some blunt 
questions which he put to them, afterward cere- 
moniously apologizing for his rudeness and ex- 
plaining his method for making his selection 
from among applicants for a position. 

No matter what is said into the windows of 
that bank nothing but courteous replies are re- 
turned. On one occasion an error was sup- 
posed to have been made and an _ irascible 
customer called down a clerk with profane 
and abusive words. The great courtesy on the 
part of the teller so abashed the depositor 
that he wrote a letter of apology to the bank, 
and when he next appeared at the window he 
remarked to the teller: 

“By the way, I have recommended this bank 
to all of my customers. It is the only institu- 
tion in New York which answers oaths with 
kind words.” 

The industrial agent has one of the most 
delicate trades in the world. The old-fashioned 
country doctor could afford to be brusque and 
rough. He knew that folks had to employ him 
and he knew that his growls would be ex- 
cused because of his vast kindnesses. But the 
solicitor has need to show the greatest cour- 
tesy to every one he meets. 

It is difficult to show courtesy to those who 
treat you with discourtesy. But the solicitor 
should school himself in manners as carefully 
as if he were a teacher of courtesy. If he 
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meets with those who treat him with lack of 
respect, he should prove by his own courtesy 
that he is entitled to what has been denied him. 
Nearly always there are others near and their 
sympathy is always with the man of courtesy. 

Gain a reputation for courtesy. 
add to this reputation. 
aman of poor attainments can distance another 


Constantly 
3v the use of courtesy 


of rough address who has far greater ability. 
And in no trade or profession can courtesy 
bring such amazing rewards as in soliciting 
insurance. 

Mucilage 

We get so used to the conveniences of our 
daily lives that we forget the long chain of in- 
vention which lies behind the most ordinary 
of civilization’s little things. Glue makers will 
tell you that it has taken a multitude of ex- 
periments to find a substance which will not 
spoil in the bottle and which will make two 
pieces of paper adhere to one another as if they 
were one. 

Most of us would be better off as to new 
neckties and some other things if we had more 
mucilage in our blood. It’s a pity that while in- 
ventors were conjuring a substance which 
could be bought tor a few cents, and which 
would make things adhere together, that they 
did not perfect a mucilage which could be in- 
jected into humans. 

The industrial solicitor needs lots of muci- 
lage in his blood. Indeed most of us, whether 
insurance solicitors or not, need something to 
make us adhere to our stint for the day. 

“The only receipt for genius is a bit of shoe- 
maker's wax on the hinder part of the pants to 
keep a man on his bench until his job is 
finished,” said Wilkie Collins, when a youthful 
literary aspirant asked the great author for a 
receipt for genius. 

The industrial agent does not need mucilage 
where Wilkie Collins suggested shoemaker’s 
wax. But he needs to stick to his stint for the 
day so that he cannot be pulled off. That's the 
kind of mucilage the solicitor needs. 

Get mucilage into your blood. 
your blood to-day. 


Get it into 
Decide what is a reasonable 
requirement for the legs, body and brain which 
inake up yourself: and stick it out on that line 
until sundown and beyond. 


A Governor’s Misleading Comments 

Governor McCall of Massachusetts, in his in- 
augural address, astonished the citizens of that 
State by his radicalism in proposing social in- 
surance legislation. His comments on industrial 
life insurance betrayed gross ignorance of the 
subject, for he cited the 
premium income and disbursements in 
by the industrial companies as showing the 
vast margin swallowed up in expenses. The 
Governor ignored entirely the contribution to 
reserve required under the statutes. The old- 
age pension the Governor suggests is $65 a 
year, which it is estimated will cost the 
payers about $9,000,000 annually. 


difference between 


claims 


tax- 


—Results tell and results only in this husi- 
hess. How can you have big production unless 
you produce? 

—A low lapse rate will bring a number of de- 
sirable things, namely, a good collection per- 
centage, an all-round good account and special 
salary. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 
Company Completes Its Greatest Year 
and Shows Unparalleled Growth 
MORE NEW DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED 


Kine Records Made by All Classes of Fieldmen— 
Further Progress Looked For in Each Month 
of 1917 

While the figures showing the results of 1916 
have not yet been made known by the 
pany it is generally understood throughout the 
field that the Prudential has again established 
new records for business production and growth 
in every important particular. 
added encouragement to the 
which 
greater harvest than ever before. 


com- 


These facts give 
field force, every 


member of has started out to reap a 
One of the important changes of the new year 


involves the division of the city of Toronto, 


Ont., into three superintendencies. Christopher 
J. Metealf has been promoted to superintendent 
of No. 1. He has been with the company since 
September 13, 1909, winning his 
March, 1910. District No. 2 has for its superin- 
Samuel W. 
company in May, 1909, while Walter Hammond 
charge of District No. 3. He 
Canada for the 
1910, and became an assistant 


assistancy in 


tendent Shepard, who joined the 
has seen 
De- 


on Sep- 


takes 


service in company since 
cember, 
tember, 1912. 


worth in 


All these men have proven their 


subordinate positions and may be 
looked to for splendid results in Canada’s most 


progressive city. 


SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS 
Willis P. Courter has been made assistant in 
Brooklyn 12 district for faithful service and 
good work as agent during the past two years. 
Division Q is proud of the following men, who 
from the agency posi- 
Maurice 


have recently advanced 


tion to assistant superintendents: 


Francisco 1, George F. 
of Los Angeles 2, Charles L. Callander of San 
Francisco 2, M. Barbe of San Francisco 2, Le- 
land S. Cook of Portland, Ore., John L. Joyner 
of Denver, Colo., Charles J. Marsh of Oakland, 
Cal., Max. A. Cohen of Oakland, Cal. 

Other promotions to assistancies include H. E. 
Culp, Kansas City, Mo.; William N. Hamilton, 
West Hoboken, N. J.; Claude V. Mankin, Mt. 
Hope, W. Va.; Abraham Bodycombe, Pittsburg 


Carasso of San Barlow 


No. 1; J. Nowakawski, Syracuse, N. Y.; R. L. 
Calvert, Everett, Pa.; E. M. Martin, Cumber- 
land, Md., Edward R. McDermott, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Elias E. Rokaw, Brooklyn 4; E. J. Bell, 
Enid, Okla.; O. L. Ketchum, Springfield, Mo.; 
P. S. Shuffleton, Arkansas City, Kan.: J. M. 
Walls, Oklahoma City. All these men are to be 


congratulated on their advancement, and with 
the whole year before them have abundant op- 
portunities for proving the worth of their ad- 
vancement. 

Some important records and interesting events 
worth noting follow: 

Agent E. H. Krebs of 
continuous service dates from June 4, 1906, and 
from July 2, 1913, had but 


canceled during the 


Pottsville, Pa., whose 
his present 
industial 
first fifty-two weeks of the agency, and his ac- 
lapses for 


agency 
few policies 
count is 
the years 1915 and 1916. 
three weeks during the 
drawn special salary, and on but two occasions 
decrease recorded against his ac- 
count. In addition to having a very creditable 
industrial record he has also done commendable 


free from any chargeable 
With the exception of 
has 


entire agency he 


has a been 


work in ordinary. 
An agent who knows how to conduct indus- 
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trial work along profitable 
Shry of Dayton, Ohio. He 
crease during 1916. 

The following assistant superintendents are 
worthy of mention: G. W. Coakley of the Chilli- 
district, A. J. Glauser of Canton, and 
E. G. Perkins of Wheeling finished one, two and 
three in the Division F arrears standing at the 
close of November. A very scant margin sep- 
arated the “big three.” 

The week of November 27 was observed in the 
Cincinnati 2 district as a Good Luck Week in 
honor of Assistant- C. W. Fox on-the occasion 
of his transfer to the Newark, Ohio, assistancy. 
The blackboard in the district office was appro- 
priately decorated, featuring Prudential loyalty, 
and the returns represented by the increase of 
December 11 gave ample testimony of the popu- 
larity of Assistant Fox among his fellow-work- 
ers, each assistancy contributing liberally to 
the general result. 

EFFICIENT WORK 

Since his appointment on April 19, 1915, As- 
sistant W. P. Wilson of (Spring- 
field, Ill., district) has retained his staff with- 
out change. This is a testimonial to efficient 
management and explains his success. 

The members of the Hamilton, Ont., district 
staff are hearty congratulations on 
their splendid achievement in leading the entire 
company in actual industrial increase propor- 
the staff for 


lines is Archie L. 
has not had a de- 


cothe 


Jacksonville 


receiving 


number of men on 
closed. Another winning Cana- 
that of Edmonton, Alberta, 
which attained the premier position of all the 
districts in the northern group in the matter of 
proportionate ordinary net issue for 1916. 

Assistant Superintendents G. J. Thorn, Detroit 
1; W. A. Tyler, Detroit 1; M. P. VanHook, De- 
troit 2; F. D. Johnson, Detroit 2, and A. L. 
Swendsen, Chicago 7, were the assistancy lead- 
ers in industrial of Division J during 1916. 

Superintendent R. J. Pedrick of the Philadel- 
phia 9 district closed 1916 leading the superin- 
actual industrial in- 
Mr. Pedrick also accomplished this 
notable achievement for the year 1915. The rec- 
ord of the Germantown district for 1916 is very 
commendable, especially in the _ industrial 
branch. This district closed the year 1916 with 
the third highest industrial increase in the 
division. 

Division B finished the year 1916 with every 
district having its industrial allotment. This is 
certainly a record achievement for the year’s 
work. The right to division leadership in this 
branch of the business is accorded the Brook- 
lyn 9 district, which led across the tape in the 
final spurt. Although closely pressed by Di- 
vision J (Illinois, Indiana and Michigan) the vic- 
tor for 1915, Division F (Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia) emerged from the contest for 
1916 industrial honors in the premier position. 

Drinking 

Leaving aside all question whether the tem- 
perate use of stimulants injures a man, the 
industrial solicitor should avoid the reputation 
of a drinking man as he should avoid every- 
thing which injures his business. And a 
reputation for drinking will surely injure the 
money-making powers of the industrial agent. 

If the industrial agent has gained the tem- 
perate use of alcohol, let him indulge in its 
use at home and never in public. If some- 
body wishes to treat him, let him take a cigar 
or a soft drink. He should never be known 
to drink over a bar. And if he forgets this, 


tionate to the 
the year just 


dian district is 


tendents of Division D in 
crease. 
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and occasionally drinks with companions in 
a saloon, he can be certain that his rivals will 
hear of his indulgence and make use of it. 
Even if he has never over-indulged, he lends 
color to the charge of being a ‘drinking 
man.” And women in any household dislike 
to do business with a man of that reputation. 

As an industrial solicitor you wish to push 
yourself forward as fast and far as your abil- 
ities can carry you. Cut out even the most 
temperate use of liquor. Your company will 
know of your abstinence and so will your 
rivals and customers. A reputation for even 
moderate drinking can only injure you, whiic 
the contrary reputation will certainly lead to 
your advancement. 


John Hancock Progresses 

A letter to the field force of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass., advises that 
the 1916 results have tremendously outstripped 
those of any preceding year in its history. 
Large as has been the volume of new business, 
its general quality has been heightened and 
augmented, while the old displays a gratifying 
degree of permanence. Here, says the letter, is 
a combination of surpassing merit and of hap- 
piest augury for 1917. 

The closing month of the year finds the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen who have served faithfully 
and well promoted from the agency ranks to 


assistancies in the districts of their employ- 
ment: Fred R. Markland, Chicago 3; Walter 


Peterson, Chicago 3; Marc S. Crilly, Brooklyn 2; 
Patrick Lyne, Chicago 1; Arthur Clyne, Chi- 
cago 2; Michael Gavigan, Syracuse; Homer E. 
Jenkins, Syracuse; Frank A. Moran, Chester. 

Promoted and transferred—John E. Clayton, 
from agent at Newark to assistant at Allentown. 

Assistants transferred— Arthur C. Young, 
from Philadelphia 1 to Philadelphia 4, and Ar- 
thur Young, from Philadelphia 4 to Phila- 
delphia 1. 

Other change—David Marquisee, from assistant 
cashier at Syracuse to cashier at Utica. 

James F. Kilroy has been appointed cashier 
of Philadelphia 3, following efficient service as 
assistant cashier and the resignation of George 
P. Betz, former cashier. 

AN INTERESTING MEETING 

On December 7 the combined agency forces of 
the four Philadelphia districts—Chester, Cam- 
den and Germantown—held a meeting at the 
office of Philadelphia 3. The meeting was in 
charge of Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Brock, who paid a just and eloquent tribute to 
the men of Greater Philadelphia for the excel- 
which have been secured in the 
present year. Mr. Messenger of the agency de- 
partment commended the splendid improve- 
ment manifested in all branches of the busi- 
ness, and impressed upon his hearers’ the 
wonderful opportunities open to the John Han- 
cock agents of Philadelphia. Superintendent 
Olsen of Philadelphia 2 aroused great enthusi- 
asm by his remarks on the declaration that ‘‘a 
man is a man wherever he is placed,’”’ of which 
the John Hancock life insurance man is an il- 
lustration—he is a man that can be depended 
upon wherever his field of endeavor may be. 
The record of 1916 was only a beginning, he 
said, and the results of 1917 would surpass any- 
thing that had been done in the past. 

—If you have will-power backed up with the 
proper ambition and kept on the move by 
energy, it’s a 100 to 1 that you get results. 

—Life insurance is a necessity, not a luxury. 
Everybody needs it. It is your business to sup- 
ply the need. 


lent results 


OF THE 


THE ROLLING STONE 
Changing from Company to Company 
is Poor Business 
CONSULT YOUR SUPERINTENDENT 


Listening to Other Propositions Causes Waste of 
Time—Promotion Earned by Steadfastness 


Of all human beings the man who reaches 
old age and has not accumulated anything to 
his account is the most to be pitied. In other 
words, he has dragged along through life 
merely existing, with no purpose in view and 
nothing to look forward to, finally settling 
down old and gray-haired, dependent upon 
others to take care of him in his old age. 


A ROoLiinc STONE 

This man is a “Rolling Stone.” 
work in the industrial insurance business and 
makes connection with a certain company. He 
stays there a while, and he is just in position 
to win a promotion when he changes his mind 
and thinks he would do better in some other 
place, and turns in his resignation and leaves 
for pastures new. On reaching his new field 
he starts in with the same determination and 
works like fury for a while, and finally his en- 


He starts to 


thusiasm dies down and he decides that he can 
do better at some other place, and strikes out 
again for new fields to conquer. He continues 
this year after year, thinking that at last he 
will find the territory and the company that 
will just suit him, and finally goes through life 
without ever reaching any position of promi- 
nence and never rises from his position of 
agent. 

The world is full of just such men of this 
kind. If I could only just make this article 
plain enough to appeal to this type of man to 
change his methods and settle down and pick 
out some company that he would like, to rise 
and to stick, with that company or to the terri- 
tory that his company has allotted him, and 
finally win himself a good position with the 
company, I would be happy. 


TURN FROM THE TEMPTER 

Often an agent will be tempted by managers 
of other companies who will offer special in- 
ducements for him to come over and to twist 
over what business he can bring with him, or 
will boost him up, telling him how much better 
proposition his company will give than the 
company he is already working for. Just a 
word of advice right here to the new agent. 
Consult your superintendent or manager first 
before you make any change of any kind. Your 
superintendent knows what's best for you, and 
it is very seldom that he will give you poor 
advice. The time listening to 
propositions of other companies the more un- 


you. waste 
happy you will be and the fewer applications 
vou will write; so let all wildcat propositions 
continue their flight on past you. 


Don’r ListEN To Has-BEENS 
Another thing: it has often been the case 
where a new agent takes a position with a 
company, and on his first few days of work 
in the field he has been met-by a number of 
ex-agents, who tell him a line of hard-luck 
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stories about the business and try to discourage 
him all that is possible. 

Do not take this type of man to pattern your 
life after, for had this man been successful in 
the industrial insurance 
not be an ex-agent. 


business he would 
The successful man is the 
only man that you want to pattern after, and 
do not listen to the hard-luck stories of fail- 
ures. Again, when you are out on your debit 
soliciting new business do not carry hard-luck 
stories under any circumstances or peddle gos- 
sip from house to house, as this will surely get 
you into trouble, and you will secure very little 
business by relating hard-luck tales. Keep a 
‘level head and let common sense be your guide, 
and you will always make a success of the in- 
dustrial insurance business. 


Thanatopsis* 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall 
take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
These, the concluding lines of William Cullen 
Bryant’s immortal poem ‘‘Thanatopsis’”’ have 
soothed and comforted many a distressed soul, 
doubtful of the meaning of life, doubtful of 
meeting its end with calm and fortitude. Among 
the uses of life that help towards a steadfast 
anticipation of our common destiny, surely that 
provided by the institution of life insurance is 
not one of the least. The man who, by the 
aid of life insurance, has made sure that his 
obligations to his family and business associates 
will be met and discharged in full, even though 
his premature death should prevent the com- 
pletion of his designs, is buoyed up by a serenity 
proceeding from duty well performed, which not 
only sweetens life itself, but also enables him 
to face its termination with the composure of 
‘“‘one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
about him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

The mission of the man with the rate book is 
to bring home to the man who has not thought 
about or not perceived these things their sur- 
passing value to his existence and to the exist- 
ence of those dearest to him. It is this which 


differentiates our business from almost any 
other. Without professing to be an altruist 
pure and simple, the rightly constituted life 


agent cannot but feel that, while he is earning 
his own livelihood, he is doing that which will 
preserve the livelihood of his fellows—men, 
women and children—and find a sustaining con- 
sciousness in the fact that he is thereby con- 
tributing mightily to that for which we all so 
ardently long, which is the dominating 
hope of this holiday season ‘‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men.’’—The John Hancock Field. 


and 


*Meaning a meditation on the subject of 
death. 
Prudential Casualty to Continue Monthly 


Business 

Officers of the Prudential Casualty Company 
of Indianapolis, which is now being merged with 
the Chicago Bonding of Chicago, state that 4 
discontinuance of its monthly payment health 
and accident business has not been thought of. 
The company has discontinued that line in 
Kentucky, where it has proved unprofitable, but 
will continue its other lines in that State. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


GENTS of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly. for Promotion ? 


OU can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 

LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 

for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 

AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 
INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 


| The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 








TITLE oF WorkK PRICE 
Some Plain Himts to Life Insurance Solteit0rs:......... csc cess wesasciewocesewssseecs $ .25 
Selecticn of Nicks try the Pale SONCMON oo sie eine eso wna de wacreiineseviodatouusewwas 25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
OPEN CG ELEN NESE OTIC AEN CNS oo oc 255-9 6 ae SNS aha Se RWG DORE Ae eae aay ola aanedes .60 
TVRCGIGSE RG tits WONT SCORE Sc oo ciaeicicrc. oe cw twics oueuowlaecdadw wales eKcdedaus eadacieuseds 1.25 
RPRCAGN a EMER ONSN Sawhorse ae wt a5 a ee tee Src arava Gear HE Wie le avaiable So ie ma ta Satay alert a ae 1.00 
Ese) bcieace andr How to Win BGs... ocd co en conc ccnwaveadesandecdendadtecdsande 1.50 : 
BRON oo eS Sooo actas us ei yd ohare elo ace Swe Gd Sale Maa eee Lela endeared abaee es 1.00 
The Psychology of a Sale ..........200ccccces SP ee Ee OCT eee 1.00 
Prominent: Patrons of Life Insurance. ...6 o. ci cc cc ec cece ne dutvesicceecceteesecs 1.25 
Rha SUCCERSEM DOIN xu oho sc acon i wceie cee eeewdaevawees meer eadaseneaene mouemews 2.50 
Mer Pie aGCmnte PD BEINOE Saree oui aio alo oie Wralsiaididinin facie o walelealainia Gamma auls od ecalelwawelniere al ae 1.00 
Ee) Cre UP SACP EMIS TER AMOEPE 00/55 2b ora ook ole Gale SUIS wine LRG Me EM aa ee ee eee 1.00 
IE shea Rerstee atleast eCSMISIIGEI DN >. ao 1o' oo ecco o Re ce a cle ciate ae nscia come ceise eau deiweues 1.00 
TB yA VROTNO LING RIICQNIEIOT ELON oo = a'ccw diate slucciaaimie werece ou clavs ole walercio bd ca ealeeuate waged eas .50 
Letters of Amicus. ............ boc, edhe ai Min ote ee an RE ase AG Le A Ler 1.00 
Pe Pats Gln © ARG ASG NEES 655 acca 5 tis inten elu ews wie les ee Oe eM Oa Ne wlatee a al 1.50 
ORCA © GGG? oo 50.9555, 3 terra aS Bs eG Ee An va ara he ae $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, eee that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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METROPOLITAN DOINGS 
Forty-Six Triennial Conventions Held 
Last Year 
DETAILS REGARDING TRAVEL 


Company Will Show Greatest Year in History— 
Annual Conventions This Month 

Last year was the triennial convention year 
of the Metropolitan Life of New York and sev- 
eral of its officers traveled many thousands of 
miles to meet the members of the field force 
face to face. A summary of the convention 
season follows: 

There have been forty-six conventions held 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The Pacific Coast 
convention was held in the autumn of 1915. In 
the conventions of 1916 there were actually 
present 4386 superintendents, 1394 deputies, 7848 
agents, or a total of the field force of 9678. The 
number of cities, towns and villages actually 
represented by delegates attending these con- 
ventions was 10,058, of which 1314 are in New 
England, 828 in the great Western territory, 
2043 in the Keystone territory, 1258 in the Met- 
ropolitan territory, 1699 in the Southern terri- 
tory, 1422 in the great Northern territory, 965 
in the Big Four and 529 in the Southwestern 
territory. The number of medical examiners 
in attendance was 1445. The number of nurses 
actually in attendance was 683. Vice-President 
Haley Fiske and Third Vice-President Ayres 
were at all of the conventions, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Frankel] was present at nearly all of them, 
and the superintendents of agencies with some 
of their clerks attended the meetings of the re- 
spective territories. The conferences with the 
nurses and the banquets were attended in the 
respective territories by Supervisor Miss 
Bridgeland and Field Supervisors Miss McCor- 
mac, Miss Bridges, Miss Johnson. 

There were at all of the conventions a total 
number of 1213 guests present at the head tables. 
Thus the addresses of the vice-president were 
heard by 13,021 persons besides those present 
from the home office. 

These conventions have involved more than 
16,000 miles of travel, and the officers are very 
grateful that there were no accidents, delays or 
sickness among any of the representatives of 
the home office on these travels. It is thought 
that it is the best series of triennial conven- 
tions in respect of the good work accomplished 
among the representatives of the company and 
the prominent guests from the cities repre- 
sented that the company has ever held. 

LOOKING FOR THE FIGURES 

The year just closed has been without ques- 
tion the greatest in the history of the company, 
if not, indeed, in the entire history of life in- 
surance. Much interest is being manifested in 
the figures which are to be submitted at the an- 
nual gathering of superintendents to be held 
at the home office on January 25, 26 and 27, and 
it is safe to say that new records will be set. 

A chapter of the Veterans’ Association was 
formed at Philadelphia early last month, when 
some sixty active and retired members met and 
elected John H. Crankshaw as president and 
John R. Fox as secretary. Vice-President Haley 
Fiske made an address and was elected honorary 
president of the chapter. 

The Jersey City Heights district gave a com- 
memorative dinner to the ladies at Churchill's, 
New York, last month, which was well attended. 
A number of home office officials were present, 
including Second Vice-President Gaston, who 
was the chief speaker of the evening. 


The Staff Savings Fund report for the eleven 
months ending November, 1916, shows that there 
were 2218 new accounts opened, 1692 closed, 
showing an increase of 526, representing an ad- 
dition to the fund of $121,079.53. On the seventy- 
eight accounts closed in consequence of the 
physical disability or death of the members, 
$26,045.88 was received and $46,852.14 was paid 
to the depositors or their representatives. The 
total funds to the credit of the 9601 members 
amounted to $38,367,307.98 

When the submarine ‘‘Deutschland”’ sank the 
tug off New London in November last, two Met- 
ropolitan policyholders were drowned, showing 
again that practically every disaster involves 
one or more claims against the company. 


About Monthly Income Insurance 

“Be not weary in well doing!’’ 

If I mistake not, you’ll find those words in 
Holy Writ, and I’ve never yet known a man to 
go wrong who followed the directions contained 
in that best of all guide books. To my mind, 
the difference between success and failure in 
this life is determined by whether a man prac- 
tices or does not practice the doctrine con- 
tained in my text for to-day. 

BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING!”’ 

What does that mean in “plain United States’? 
Why, it means ‘‘Persevere!” ‘Stick to it!’ 
“‘Never give up the fight!” ‘Keep at it day in 
and day out!” “Let nothing on earth dis- 
courage you!” ‘‘There’s no such word as fail!’”’ 
That’s what it means, and it applies with spe- 
cial force to the greatest thing in the world! 
It applies especially to the big subject of 
monthly income protection! 

I personally believe that it’s the duty of 
every life insurance man in the country to 
preach monthly income protection every busi- 
ness day of his life. I think it’s his duty, be- 
cause every life insurance man who has given 
any thought to the subject knows that there 
is nothing on earth that compares with monthly 
income! Every insurance man in the country 
knows that if he could persuade every one of his 
prospects to invest in a monthly income protec- 
tion contract he would be doing each man more 
good than he could possibly do him in any other 
way. He knows that the selling of a monthly 
income contract means, or may mean, the pre- 
servation of the prospect’s family, its protec- 
tion from want, an absolutely safe and sure 
fixed income for the life of the beneficiary; and 
he doesn’t know of any other way under heaven 
whereby the same result can be accomplished 
through a contract that can be purchased on 
the instalment plan. That’s what every life in- 
surance man in the country knows. 

Some good man who knows his business said 
the other day: ‘If you leave a woman $20,000, 
it will be gone inside of five years; if you leave 
her $5000 it will be gone inside of one year; but 
if you leave her a continuous monthly income, 
it will last as long as she lives’’—now think that 
over—let it sink in—see how true it is—how 
dreadfully true; how pitifully true! I say ‘‘piti- 
fully true,’’ because so many men are still buy- 
ing lump-sum policies when they might pur- 
chase absolute protection at the same price. 

If a man won’t be persuaded as a result of 
your arguments that a monthly income contract 
is better than the old-fashioned policy (which, 
indeed, is good as far as it goes—but doesn’t 
go far enough), why, then of course, you have 
got to sell him lump-sum insurance—the old- 
fashioned kind—and doubtless you have done 
him and his family some good by so doing. 
But, my friends, no matter if nine times out of 
ten you fail to convince your prospect that 
monthly income is the thing for him and his 
family, don’t give up the fight—tackle the next 
man with the same enthusiasm, the same vim 
and conviction, as though you had won over the 
other fellow. Do this, and when your work is 
done you will have the unspeakable satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you tried your best to 
render to your fellowman the greatest service 
of which you are capable. ‘‘Be not weary in 
well doing ’’—Robert J. Miz. 


The Preacher Says 


Tam no insurance agent, but I do not hesitate 
to say that modern insurance comes nearer to 
giving something for nothing, and making this 
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something sure and certain than any known jp- 
stitution of our time. 

“Indeed so sure, cheap and certain has it 
become that no man, however poor, can right- 
eously plead any excuse who does not take ad- 
vantage of the inducements offered him to lay 
up a little money to bury him when dead, and 
to provide support for his afflicted and stricken 
loved ones when he is called away. 

“It is nothing short of an unpardonable crime 
When a father and husband, with a wife and 
children depending upon him for support, ne- 
glects his sacred obligations, uses up each week 
his wages, and in a moment of time is stricken 
by death, compels his friends to bury him, 
leaves his family destitute—an object of pity 
and charity. 

“Though I lived a thousand years, I never 
could forget the picture of just such a scene ag 
this I saw in Mount Hope Cemetery a few days 
ago—the one that inspired this sermon. I was 
called upon to preach the funeral sermon of a 
man who was a clerk in one of the great rail- 
road offices downtown. He has a beautiful lit- 
tle home here in the city, a lovely wife and 
child. He lived a life of simple, happy ease. 

“One day last week he was sitting at his desk 
writing and whistling, when suddenly his 
whistle ceased, his writing stopped, his head 
dropped forward on his book, and his _ heart, 
ever light and gay, ceased to throb. 

“When his accounts were footed up he had 
nothing. The boys in the office had to defray 
his funeral expenses, and they were just as 
poor as he. One dollar a week invested in life 
insurance could have avoided all this. 

“The saddest sight I think I ever witnessed in 
my life was his frail, delicate little wife, stand- 
ing beside the open grave, with the cold wind 
whistling through the barren trees, sobbing as 
if her heart would break, with not enough 
money in her pocketbook to buy her lunch and 
pay her way back to her cheerless home.’’—The 
Exponent. 

Colonial Handicap 

The annual Colonial handicap of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of America came off in 
December as usual, and is thus described by the 
company’s official reporter: 


Never in the history of the Colonial handicap 
has a more thrilling finish been witnessed than 
the neck-and-neck race of Brooklyn and Wil- 
liamsburg, the scratch teams, which from the 
very start battled side by side until the last 
minute. In the first week Williamsburg put up 
$19.97 against Brooklyn’s $19.04, and at no time 
subsequently were they separated by more than 
five dollars. For the final spurt Brooklyn scored 
$39.32 against Williamsburg’s $32.15, and passed 
the judge’s stand a winner by a margin of $1.32. 
Brooklyn’s increase for the month was $81.02 
against Williamsburg’s increase of $79.71, both 
teams Nearly breaking the record of $89.39, estab- 
lished by Williamsburg in 1915. Accordingly, 
first prize is awarded to Brooklyn, second to 
Williamsburg. 

Third money was taken by Elizabeth, which, 
despite its diminutive size, added $24.60 to its 
handicap. 

Fourth prize was taken by Allentown, which 
made a creditable increase of $15.68 for the 
month. 

The final award of fifth prize went to Mt. Ver- 
non, which started at eighth place and closed 
with a good spurt, making $13.08 for the month. 


The company announces the appointment of 
E. Garbeil as manager at Norristown, Pa.; G. J. 
Wood, manager Asbury Park, N. J., and C. 
Hamilton, assistant manager, Orange. 

Up to and including the week of December 11 
the death claims paid by the Colonial in 1916 
amounted to $372,695. 


How to Plan 

Planning is success insurance. 

To plan wisely and well is to win. 

End each day with a plan for the next day. 

Plan whom to see and how and where. 

Map your plan out in your mind. 

Chart your sales talk in your head. 

This is essential because your sale is to take 
place in the mind of your prospect and you 
must be prepared for every turn in the path 
which will bring your minds together. 

A good plan is the most essential element of 
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success, for without a definite plan your work 
is aimless, slipshod, careless and inefficient. 

But with a good plan carefully worked out 
the day’s work is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

Do your planning with your mind absolutely 
free to give all of your thought to the work at 
hand. Let no other thought enter into your 
mind. To accomplish this you must do your 
plan-thinking when you are relaxed and at ease. 
One of the best times to do this is after you 
have gone to bed. In the few minutes before 
slumber seals your eyes and mind you can think 
with wonderful clearness and map out your 
whole plan of action for the next day. Don’t 
fail to make your plan perfectly definite. For 
instance, ‘I shall meet Smith at 11 A. M. at 
his office and sell him $10,000 endowment. I 
shall do this because he needs it and because 
I know why he does and to tell him so.” 

The plan of a good plan will lead you over 
the airy span that bridges the chasm to sleep 
and the morning will find you with your plan 
fresh in mind. Then hew to the line.—Grit. 


“LEST WE FORGET!” 


Over Twenty-One Thousand Rejections 
in One Year 


One of the few commodities in the world that 
cannot be bought for money alone is life insur- 
ance. Money, plus health plus character, is 
required to obtain it. The physically or orally 
defective individual is barred. While rejections 
for moral defects are relatively few, as the con- 
scientious agent is generally in a position to 
ascertain the reputation of people, the physical 
obstacle often is only revealed by medical ex- 
amination. 

The average prospect believes that he has only 
to apply for life insurances when he gets good 
and ready to have it issued to him, and the 
agent sometimes forgets to emphasize the fact 
that this does not necessarily follow, that the 
eligible of to-day may be the ineligible of a 
week, a month or a year hence, and that the 
citation of cases in point will help to spur the 
prospect to action. 

Last year the John Hancock was reluctantly 
obliged to decline 21,611 people who wanted in- 
surance in our company, or one out of every 
twenty-four that applied. It is safe to assume 
that the great majority of the rejected could 
have been admitted at some time or other prior 
to their declination. The validity of this as- 
sumption is based on the fact that they appeared 
well enough to apply. But they waited too long. 
Life insurance, to be on hand when it is needed, 
must be obtained before it is needed. Do not 
forget that, and do not let your prospect forget 
bt: 

Only too often are we reminded of the truth 
of the observation that ‘‘too many of us are 
inclined to wait until trouble comes to us and 
then holler for help.’’ Thus the man who has 
been standing off the life agent on one pretext 
or another, and one day isn’t feeling quite well; 
doctor finds a heart murmur or traces of dia- 
betes. Now is the time the man runs after the life 
agent, and is regretfully told that it is ‘‘too 
late.” Worry about his family is likely to ag- 
gravate his troubles, possibly hasten his demise. 

So it is not only right but not more than fair 
to say to the prospect: ‘‘The time to insure is 
when you are in good physical condition; that’s 
the only time you can get life insurance. You 
insure your house, which may never burn, 
against fire. All the more reason why you 
should insure your life, which is certain to 
come to an end, which means more for your 
dependents than your house ever did, and in 
place of which, in case it is taken from them, 
they should have the ready succor which life 
insurance bestows by a plan that puts within 
our reach a protection not otherwise attainable 
by the great majority of us.’—The John Han- 
cock Field. 


Modern Woodmen and Increased Rates 


The members of the Modern Woodmen have 
been notified that at their first regular meeting 
in February they will be asked to consider a 
very important official communication from the 
head clerk dealing with the future welfare of 
the order. It is understood that this relates to 
the renewal of the attempt to increase the rates, 
which was abandoned two years ago after sev- 
eral injunctions had been secured in the various 
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States. Under the requirements of the new 
laws regulating fraternal insurance organiza- 
tions, requiring publicity as to the percentage 
of solvency, a change in rates cannot be much 
further delayed. The head camp is to meet in 
Chicago in June and the members are expected 
to instruct their delegates as to their wishes 
in this matter. 


The Industrial Agent’s Silent Partner 


Some industrial life insurance agents fail to 
remember the fact that each agent in the ser- 
vice has a silent partner who can be of great 
service whenever used in canvassing. 

This silent partner is memory—the memory of 
instances of the good results that came to va- 
rious households through the small weekly pre- 
mium policy. 

‘“‘Memory is the only friend 

That Grief can call its own,” 
says the song. It is certainly a mighty good 
friend, whether the only one or not. It is un- 
doubtedly a first-class friend to carry along on 
the straight canvass—and on the collections 
calls, too. 

The most successful insurance sellers owe 
their success to this silent partner—Memory— 
the ability to have always in mind, ready for 
instant use, the little incidents connected with 
their company’s service of policyholders. What 
was said when the death claim was paid into 
the empty home—what efforts were used to keep 
down a lapse on a policy which soon after be- 
came a claim—the man or woman who put off 
taking insurance until too late—the names of 
individuals to be referred to, by permission, as 
to the agent’s company and his dealings with 
them—and many other points can be had from 
this silent partner—memory—always at every 
agent's call if he will use it. 

As we are going into a new year, and will 
push for even bigger things, don’t forget this 
silent partner—memory—and especially in con- 
nection with the industrial braneh.—The Vir- 
ginia Weekly Standard. 


Mutual Accident and Health Companies 
Licensed, Projected and Retired 
During 1916 


LICENSED 

Bankers Health and Accident Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Big Brother Brotherhood Accident Associa- 
tion, Corsicana, Tex. 

Conservative Health and Accident Company, 
Grand Island, Neb.—Secretary, J. W. Snod- 
grass. 

Juardian Insurance Corporation, East St. 
Louis.—President, W. C. Goodall; secretary, 
Clyde Miller. 

Home Casualty Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—President, C. A. Mercer; secretary, F. T. 
Farra. 

International Health and Accident Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

National Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Waco, Tex.—President, Geo. S. McGhee; 
secretary, E. T. Sharp. 

National Medical Service Insurance Company, 
Waco, Tex.—President, W. H. Hoffman; secre- 
tary, G. C. Waldrop. 

National Reserve Fund Accident Association, 
Dallas, Tex.—President, Ira L. Allen; secretary, 
F. E. Gilmore. 

Oklahoma Health and Accident Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.—President, 
John T. Acree; secretary, B. H. Strong. 

Omaha Health and Accident Association, 
Omaha, Neb.—Secretary, Arthur Feagins. 

Progressive Assurance Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—President, R. R. Koch; secretary, L. W. 
Dearth. 

Universal Protective Association, Columbus, 
Neb.—Secretary, J. H. Thompson. 

PROJECTED 

American Health and Accident Insurance 
Company, Topeka, Kan.—Bay State Casualty, 
Boston, Mass. 

RETIREMENTS AND CHANGES 

American Indemnity Company, Chicago, Ill.— 
Reincorporated on stock basis. 

Eastern Casualty Company, Boston, Mass.— 
Reincorporated on stock basis. 

Railway Conductors Mutual Co-operative As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich.—Reinsured in Conduc- 
tors Protective Assurance Company. 
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RAISING THE MARK 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Out for Two Hundred Millions 


GREAT GAINS MADE LAST YEAR 


Recent Promotions and Changes—TInspirat’on in 
Last Year’s Results 


Recent changes and promotions in this com- 
pany include the following: 

Superintendent Spencer, Lynchburg, Va., has 
resigned to take an assistancy in Roanoke, Va., 
succeeding Assistant Beard. Superintendent 
J. E. Frayser, Wheeling, W. Va., will be trans- 
ferred as superintendent of the Lynchburg dis- 
trict. Assistant H. B. Beard, Roanoke, has been 
promoted superintendent of Wheeling, W. Va., 
to succeed Superintendent Frayser. 

Assistant Superintendent P. G. Atkins of 
Charlottesville, Va., has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Assistant Superintendent Woodahl of 
Lynchburg. 

Assistant T. M. Jones, Reidsville, has been 
transferred as assistant-in-charge of Burling- 
ton. Assistant K. K. Lively, Burlington, has 
been transferred as assistant-in-charge of the 
Reidsville district. 

Agent J. F. Link, Salisbury, has been pro- 
moted to second assistant superintendent of this 
district. Agent A. V. Ball, Shreveport, La., has 
been promoted assistant superintendent to suc- 
ceed Assistant Superintendent A. S. Paine, re- 
signed. Agent H. C. Blasco of second Orleans, 
La., has been promoted assistant superintendent 
of this district, to succeed Assistant M. L. Tue- 
geau. Agent H. V. Darnell, Spartanburg, S. C.. 
promoted assistant superintendent of this dis- 
trict to succeed Assistant C. Eckridge. 

At the beginning of the new year the com- 
pany sent the following inspiring message to 
its field force: 


A WORKING SLOGAN 


Let’s make it a two-hundred-million-dollar 
company! This is the working slogan of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia for 1917. 

It seems only a short while ago when the 
company, with the slogan ‘‘Let’s Make it a 
Hundred-Million-Dollar-Company,” sent forth a 
ringing call to arms to its spirited field force. 

The force heard, and enthusiastically rallied 
to the banner, and with such overwhelming 
dash that the hundred-million-dollar goal has 
long since been reached and passed. And even 
if they do no more than match the gains of 
last year they will at the end of 1917 have gone 
one-fourth of the way into the second hundred 
million dollars. 

In 1916 the company made the greatest gains 
in its history. Note some of the features of 
this gain: 

1. The amount of ordinary gain was the 
largest in the history of the company. 

2. The amount of industrial gain was the 
largest in the history of the company. 

3. The total placed by the ordinary general 
agencies was their high-water mark. 

4. The total ordinary placed by the indus- 
trial superintendents, assistants and agents was 
the largest ever made in that branch of the 
company’s service. 

5. In comparison with all previous years, the 
preponderance of annual premiums was over- 
whelmingly larger. 

6. The average size of the policy was con- 
siderable raised as compared with all previous 
years. 

The above six features give the executive 
every warrant for the conviction that 1917 will 
be the greatest year in the history of the com- 
pany. 

With improvement in policies, improvement 
in force, improvement in public appreciaton of 
Ife insurance, improvement in business condi- 
tions—with all these advantages, who can tell 
how far the united purpose and the unfaltering 
will of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
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ginia men who do things is to carry them for- Why didn’t you arrange to have the wealthy Thinki 
hae : ‘ Sei inkl t Vv 
ward to the two-hundred-million-dollar mark? father take care of you also, and the children? | a I O - 
‘ : . You might have escaped all the responsibility of “It want to think 1t over, 
In the first week of this year the large st providing for yourself and your own family. Other men have said the same: 
weekly increase ever made in the corresponding You don’t look to me like that kind of a man. Bef . < . 
period was the record of the field force. As your wife came out of a wealthy home, you’d conaiani they had decided— 
—Stick-at-iveness will win many a victory for sc ore —— colle ne nd The “W hite-haired Reaper came. 
many a man in the field engagement of 1917. aw y tn Oe, | Caad “T want to think it over, : 
Pre gene and — ger peentliy be se- iia Thus the husband told his wife, [ 
cured one way only. y a diligen ouse-to- —Why be content to eat the pudding without ea: . eee : 
house straight canvass. the plums? Write ordinary as well as indus- seg died, aba the widow { 
. trial and flavor your income with ordinary s left penniless for life. 
Some Excuses with Ready Answers otume. 
“T am too old; my day is in the past.” © —Don’t lose sight of the truth so often stated: “Tw: hink i ea 
: se ; ; : want to think it over, P 
It is never too late to do good as long as op- The business that stays is the business that : Aeeies 
portunity lasts. pays,” if you want to crowd 1917 full of rich But delayed ‘til ‘twas too late, = 
“I am too young; when I get older I will con- ‘Tesults. “Appendicitis” caught him, 
sider the matter.” : s : In the balance 1} mate abate 
: e balance hung his fate. 
The younger the age, the lower the premium. What Is im Your Safe Deposit Box? ry : ene . 
It’s good business to buy on a rising market When, some day, your executor opens the safe I want to think it over, 
when the price is down. deposit box in which you keep your valuable Then he on a journey went; Ey 
“T am unmarried and have no one dependent gocuments, what will he find? Soon telegrams came telling 
— Perhaps he will discover some so-called se- He had met with accident. 


Do you care only for those who are dependent ee : : 
upon you? If you have no unselfish iove for curities, as to which you have made notations ; j 
others, the time will come when there will be somewhat ag follows: [want to think it over, 
no love for you—and, aside from that, this policy 2 as : : Said no hurry need tiere be, Ay 
will, in many ways, benefit you personally. Lonely Gulch Gold Mining Company—200 i An 


“I have just married, and the little trip away ‘Shares, cost, $200; worth, nil. 
cost me quite a lot of money.”’ Blue Sky Navigation Company-—100 shares, As the doctors all agree. 


You’ve tried your own case, and lost it. “Just Cost, $1000; value, nil. 


’'m strong and well and healthy, 


But when the “Chap” got ready 

















married,’ is the best reason you could give for Hydraulic Utilities Syndicate—500 shares, i Cee ral 
taking this policy right now. You will take an- cost, $5000; had great promise, but State con- And signed on the “dotted line, ae 
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you may leave your wife behind. Make her as funds. — ’ fe ears) : ee = inc 
comfortable as you can (you’ll be gone a long American Dye Importers, Inc.—200_ shares, lor affection of the spine. i 
time). Did you promise to take care of her Cost, $2000; business failed on account of Eu- : eee : 
when you took her from her home? ropean war. Best stop your silly thinking, bu: 
“ ce eae ‘ ee _— ARGS ee he ee eee Pacific Ocean Transportation Company—100 Soverne ieee eye ae 
Iam building a new home and -" ~— shares cost, $4900: in liquidation, value un- ( overned he by common sense, eve 
dollar I have, and some more, to do this. known, probably $2000. Don't risk and cloud the future f the 
Glad you mentioned it. You are taking your Rehr ahhe ‘ ani 100° (shares raat we 2 : : 
case out of my hands and doing the soliciting United Merchants Bank—10 oo. yarccaned Phrough some foolish, vain pretense; col 
for me. Your very home will be jeopardized ee cee a ee a ee ee Your taking out insurance wd 
in case of your possible death before the mort- an ee . 7 ee ee fe dag eh 
gage is paid off! What’s your first name? OR Should admit of no delay, aw 
“My wife’s father is rich and all of her peo- Will your executor find a life och At once send for the agent, fee 
rell-to- ai Ss in a sound institution guaranteeing your family eae: ee Pets ; 
sea pein ose I am not afraid that she s cinkiily iaceinc Of FRO or manne Sir wane Promptly act and sign to-day. ma 
Was that the understanding when you married? years? —AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. the 
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THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


Especially for the Accomplishment of 
Some Good 


THE AGENT’S REAL CALLING 
An Ambassador of a Worthy Institution—Making 
the Commonplace Worth While 

There was a time, many years ago, when the 
ranks of the agency forces in the various life 
insurance companies were recruited from the 
incompetents and the failures. This was espe- 
cially true of the companies doing an industrial 
business. So great has been the change, how- 
ever, that the men comprising the field staff of 
the various companies to-day bear favorable 
comparison with any body of men in com- 
mercial life. They are, for the most part, wide- 
awake, clean-cut, forceful business men, who 
feel that they are doing much more than merely 
make a living for themselves and a record for 
their companies. These men are ambassadors, 
whose calling requires knowledge, industry, pa- 
tience and persistence, and the work that they do 
brings joy and contentment to untold millions. 
If it were not for that fact we would not at- 
tempt to discuss their work under the title that 
we have chosen. The dignity of labor is an 
empty phrase unless it can be shown that the 
labor, be it mental or merely manual, brings 
with it, in some degree at least, spiritual uplift 

moral growth. 

There is no dignity in labor per se. 

A certain man digs a trench, and if his sole 
purpose in so doing is to procure money with 
which to feed himself and cater to his baser 
appetites, his work is in vain so far as ac- 
complishing anything worth while is concerned, 
and therefore such labor can have no dignity. 

But let the same man, digging the same 
trench, be actuated by motives of unselfishness 
and by a desire to secure for his family the 
most comforts possible, and let him also be 
filled with a desire to give his employer the 
hest possible trench, and at once his labor, 
manual and commonplace though it be becomes 
dignified and worth while. 

So we contend that the work of these insur- 
ance ambassadors, when carried on in the spirit 
that most of them manifest, is distinctly a dig- 
nified calling, and one that contributes in a 
very great degree to the well being of hu- 
manity and to the betterment of conditions in 
every community. 

Most men when it comes to life insurance are 
selfish; they do not realize the debt they owe 
to their own family and to the community, and 


when a man fails to realize his duty in this 
particular, it is a task for a strong and able 
man to educate him out of his selfishness. 
These things should have been taught the man 
when he was a child, but they were not. The 
clergy should preach it, but they don’t, and so 
it is left for the insurance agent to point out 
to men their opportunities—yes, even their 
duties—with respect to life insurance. 

This, of course, as may easily be seen, re- 
quires a high order of intelligence and tact 
on the part of the insurance salesman, for your 
average man does not like to have his duty 
pointed out to him by a comparative stranger, 
and is likely to resent as unwarranted any sug- 
gestions along these lines. 

And so in spite of rebuffs without number, 
and without the co-operation of the Church or 
the State, the insurance salesman has continued 
to push ahead, undismayed by difficulties and 
strengthened by the thought that he represents 
the greatest uplift movement in the world. 

It is said that the poet Whittier once en- 
dorsed the profession of life insurance solicit- 
ing in the following words: 

“No one who has made himself acquainted 
with your stupendous work can fail to see in 
it a vast beneficence, a step towards the 
abolition of poverty, a check to the hazardous 
speculations prompted by the necessity of 
eain for the benefit of posterity, a grateful re- 
lief to homes saddened by worry and anxiety.” 

To all of us there come moments of depres- 
sion and days when work seems a deadly, 
monotonous grind, but at such times let us 
recall the words just quoted and remember 
that the feeling of the great poet with respect 
to life insurance is the feeling of very many 
men who are competent to judge, and that our 
profession of life insurance is one of the 
greatest factors in the uplift of the race. 


The Wages of Booze 

A distinguished executive of a large indus- 
trial insurance company once said to a body of 
insurance men: “In considering the proper 
man for an industrial agent one of my requis- 
ites is sobriety. I place this before loyalty, in- 
dustry or energy. A man may be a veritable 
dynamo of energy, unceasing in application in 
his work, and withal loyal to the core, yet if 
he be a drinking man he cannot succeed per- 
manently as an agent.” There have been a 
great many men who have entered the insur- 
ance business and have lost out on account 
of drinking. 

At a staff meeting not long ago a thoroughly 
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experienced superintendent asked his agents 
these three questions: 

“Did ‘booze ever do you any good? Did 
booze ever get you a better job? Did booze 
ever contribute anything to the happiness of 
your family?” The men pondered and gave 
serious thought to these questions. The super- 
intendent was pleased. 

Often 


business who are qualified in every respect with 


men enter the industrial insurance 
the exception that they were drinking men. 
A prominent superintendent recites this as one 
of his many experiences : 

“IT remember on one occasion I employed a 
man who had as fine a character as any man I 
have ever met. Tle was a splendid fellow, well 
bred, plenty of good, hard common sense, and 
a man that could be depended upon in every 
respect with the exception of his drinking. 
In spite of all his good qualities, once in a 
while he would let liquor get the better of him, 
and he would do more harm in the short while 
he was under the influence of liquor than all 
the good he did while he was sober. On two 
different occasions T excused the fact and the 
man promised to do better, but I found out 
finally that it was absolutely useless, and that 
it was of no avail to have any business connec- 
tions at all with a drinking man.” 

The industrial insurance man is a public 
servant. He works in the same position and 
is under the same obligations to the public as 
the bank teller. He handles the public’s funds. 
His company is known to the public through 
him, and in case of misconduct the public looks 
upon the agent’s actions as the actions of the 
company. Therefore, in any community, Mr. 
Agent, your company is known as you are. 
Your company’s standing is known of your 
standing, and your company’s actions and 
doings before the public are governed entirely 
by your actions and doings. 

\ true story, as taken from a paper in a 
large Southern city, showing what booze will 
do for a man, illustrates with all grimness the 
frequent outcome of the drink habit: 

The body of John Wallace, a young construc- 
tion engineer, son of wealthy parents in Scot- 
land, has been lying on a slab in the city 
morgue since Christmas Eve, when the young 
man died from the effects of booze. The body 
is now to be decently buried through the gen- 
erosity of a certain citizen whose heart was 
touched by the sad circumstances surrounding 
the case, and who authorized this paper to 
make proper arrangements for the funeral. 

Wallace, it is said, was an expert engineer, 
a young man of good parts and pleasant address. 
But his love of booze got the best of him. His 
salary, sufficient to maintain him in comfort 
and to provide him with many of the luxuries 
of life, was spent in dissipation. Money which 
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should have been spent for food and clothing 
was squandered on booze, and when his own 
money was gone, booze was provided by false 
friends until death came to the unfortunate 
young man, physicians stating that death was 
due to lack of food and over-indulgence in 
booze ; 

But for the bounty of a generous citizen the 
body would have been buried in a _ pauper’s 
grave. 

The case is a sad one, but it is not unusual. 
It is merely one more life charged up to the 
account of alcohol. It is but another sign- 
board on the high road to ruin erected to the 
power of booze. . 

All over this loved land of ours similar cases 
are of almost daily occurrence, save that in 
many the Good Samaritan is lacking and the 
body of the unfortunate victim finds a resting 
place in the Potter’s Field. 


The lesson taught by this incident is one 
that should sink deeply into the minds of those 
men on the debit who attempt to take a drink 
in the spirit of good fellowship. There is only 
one way to succeed in this work, and that is on 
the straight, sober path. Let the story of John 
Wallace be a lesson to you and those of you 
who have been tempted, make a profit by it, 
and remember that you had better sidetrack 


booze before booze sidetracks you. 


Holds Annual Agency Conference 


The principal feature of the agency meet- 
ing of the Conservative Life of South Bend was 
the annual banquet, which was attended by 
more than 100 representatives of prominent 
corporations of Northern Indiana, in = addi- 
tion to the sixty-sight members of the 
company’s field force. An elaborate six-course 
dinner was served and entertainment was fur- 
nished while the men were dining by an or- 
chestra and cabaret specialties. President 
Dixon W. Place rendered his specialty on ‘‘Feed- 
ing the Chickens. 

Treasurer Fred L. Dennis, who acted as toast- 


master, introduced the various speakers, the 
first of whom was President Place, who wel- 
comed the guests and briefly reviewed the com- 
pany’s history and expressed his appreciation 
of the support given by South Bend business 
men. C. I. Hitchcock of the Insurance Field 
was the next speaker. He touched on the bene- 
fits of life insurance. 

Other speakers included Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner Walter E. Otto of Michigan: A 
S. Burkart, vice-president of the company, who 
made the honor awards to prize-winning agents 
last year; Major Carroll B. Carr, secretary of 
the American Central Life of Indianapolis, who 
had traveled from Jacksonville, Fla., to attend 
the meeting, brought out the fact that the 
agent who sells life insurance has a great edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Henry G. Schwarzkopf, of the United States 
Annuity and Life of Chicago, attended a joint 
meeting of the superintendents and agents of 
the monthly department and the ordinary agents’ 
which was held in the company’s convention 
hall in the home office building. Mr. Schwarz- 
kopf discussed the monthly income policy and 
answered questions from any agent who wanted 
selling suggestions. The meeting was ended 
with a talk by Vice-President Burkart. who 
thanked the agents for their loyalty and as- 
sured them that the company was confident that 
in 1917 they would eclipse their 1916 record just 
as they had eclipsed their 1915 record in 1916. 
Immediately after the meeting the visitors were 
given an auto ride through South Bend. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Some Friendly Comments of Value 
to New Men 


LABOR MAKES SUCCESS 


Essentials in the Daily Work of an Agent—Some 
Evils to Avoid 

As we are entered now upon the second 
month of the year it is presumed that the dis- 
tractions attendant upon the Christmas holi- 
days and the advent of a new year are things 
of the past, and that every one has settled 
down to the performance of his daily tasks. 

This being so there are a few points which it 
may be desirable to bring to the attention of 
agents as a reminder if nothing more. 

In the first place, then, let us remind the new 
agent of the necessity for earnest effort at all 
times if he is to make the life insurance busi- 
ness his life work and be successful at it. 

We might quote at length from the writings 
of great men as to the necessity for hard work 
if one is to succeed in any line of endeavor. 
Bulwer Lytton has said, “I believe that labor, 
judiciously and continuously applied, becomes 
genius,” and in harmony with this thought we 
quote from Goethe, “Energy will do anything 
that can be done in this world.” 

This list might be extended indefinitely were 
it worth while to do so, but we are sure that 
the man of average intelligence will concede 
at once that ““There is no true excellence with- 
out great labor.” 


Have A DEFINITE AIM 

The next thing to consider then is the im- 
portance of directing one’s labor into the right 
channels. Many a day’s work has gone for 
naught in the life insurance field because the 
agent did not have a definite purpose in mind 
or a definite plan mapped out to follow. 

Scrutinize carefully your prospects before 
writing them. You are not expected to take 
the place of the medical examiner or to be 
able to detect a heart murmur, but you will be 
expected to bring a reasonable amount of judg- 
ment and discretion into the selection of your 
prospects, and it will pay you to do so. 

We have alluded to the agents having a 
definite plan of action, and we would emphasize 
the importance of that because the up-to-date 
and successful solicitor should map out a plan 
before he starts on his day’s work, and then 
stick to the plan in so far as that may be 
physically possible. 

In every branch of insurance there is plenty 
of business to be secured, and the best of it 
will be written by those who know how to 
hustle; but more than that, who know how to 
hustle intelligently and who do not waste their 
time by seeking to secure prospects in a barren 
field. 

THE Force oF PersonAL APPEARANCE 

A word might be said here as to the personal 
appearance of the agents, for it is true that in 
some cases, we won't say many, but in some 
cases, the industrial agent pays little or no 
attention to his personal appearance, and is 
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therefore not as welcome a visitor in some 
homes as he would otherwise have been. 

It is a fact that most people like to enter- 
tain and do business with men whose person- 
ality is attractive and who look prosperous and 
radiate optimism and success. 

Of course, it is sometimes hard to go out on 
one’s debit with an air of confidence and an 


appearance of prosperity and optimism, be-: 


cause we are all likely to have our off-days 
when we see through blue glasses and success 
seems far off. But the agent who is deter- 
mined to succeed should fight against those 
blue days, and should realize that even though 
he does feel as though the bottom were 
dropping out of things, it is to his immense ad- 
vantage not to show it as he approaches those 
with whom he would do business. 

And the last suggestion in this article will 
be as to the proper time in which to make your 
best effort, and that is NOW. 

Do Nor PROCRASTINATE 

There seems to be a tendency in most men 
to postpone work whenever possible, especially 
if the task seems particularly hard or un- 
pleasant. 

A splendid discipline for one who is prone 
to act in that way would be to select the hard- 
est task first of all, and DO IT NOW. 

That means when making the rounds of your 
debit to select those people with whom you 
are likely to have the most difficulty, and whom 
you know of old as fault-finders and persons of 
disagreeable personality, for your first calls. 

Get the fault-finders and the “kickers” out 
of the way as soon as possible, and then you 
will have plain sailing for the rest of the day, 
and be able to wind up the day’s work in such 
a frame of mind as will be conducive to a 
night’s rest. 

Insurance—A Savings Institution 
By Grorce W. Brount, 
District Superintendent, Southern Aid 
Society of Virginia 

“Americans know better how to earn than 
how to save. We need to be constantly re- 
minded that it is not so much the lack of ability 
to acquire money as the lack of judgment in 
expending it wisely that occasions penury.” 
Saving is like any other good habit: it re- 
quires constant effort on the part of indi- 
viduals to acquire, cultivate and maintain it. 

The individuals who save no part of their 
earnings are very unfortunate, because they are 
squandering valuable time and energy with no 
protection against financial loss which may be 
caused by sickness, accident, disability, helpless 
old age or death. If your besetting sin is 
American extravagance, the surest method of 
conquering that bad habit is to supplant it with 
a good one. Any method of saving is better 
than none, because the time will surely come 
when you will not be able to save. 

Why not begin now and prevent yourself 
from ultimately becoming an object of charity? 
You can do nothing in the future which you 
cannot in some measure begin or do now. “Do 
you know that one person out of every ten who 
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die to-day in our large cities is buried in the 
Potter’s Field?” This is a remarkable declara- 
tion when you think how the valuable lessons 
of thrift, economy and saving are being taught 
throughout this country. An insurance agent 
will cheerfully tell you that for a small pre- 
mium such a burial as this can be prevented. 

Kighty-five per cent of the men and women 
who die in this country leave to their families 
or estates less than one thousand dollars. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the women and ninety 
per cent of the men who reach old age are 
objects of charity. There are about three 
million widows in this country, who constitute 
approximately three per cent of its population. 
Most of these widows are by necessity forced 
to earn their personal support as well as that 
for their children. Ninety per cent of these 
widows are without the comforts of life, and 
about one-third of them are deprived of life’s 
actual necessaries. These poverty-stricken con- 
ditions prevail because no adequate financial 
provision was made for future support. 

“Such pictures are being painted on the 
human canvas every day. Not always the same 
background nor the same setting, but always 
the same perspective. How strange and sad 
that so many persons, happy, successful, thrifty 
in middle life, reach old age destitute and de- 
pendent! It happens to the most of us, unless 
we make proper provisions” for saving through 
some good insurance company. 

As an incentive to save, life insurance— 

1. Forces a man to save a fixed amount each 
year. 

2. Links his contribution to thousands of 
others, making a fund large enough to secure 
the advantages both of safety and rate. 

3. Prevents worry over poverty and busi- 
ness, as it gives assurance of a definite amount 
when old. 

4. Puts his payments into the hands of those 
men whose business it is to know and do what 
he himself cannot do. 

5. Becomes the easiest, surest, safest way to 
save and keep on saving. 

If the 10,000,000 persons in this country who 
now constitute the pauper class had been care- 
fully taught earlier in life, had thoroughly 
learned and put into practice the savings piin- 
ciple of life insurance, the vast majority of 
them would at present be self-supporting 
citizens. 

All of us make mistakes; for that reason 
little rubber tips are put in the ends of lead 
pencils. You are not insured, when you could 
and should be amply protected by a good policy 
with some reliable insurance company. You 
have made the mistake which so many of us 
have made and are making—-that of putting off 
until to-morrow. You have said that you 
would insure your life, and you really intended 
doing so, but you have never gotten around to 
it—and the time is passing. You have made an 
error, but there is no earthly reason why you 
shouldn’t correct it while you can. Just re- 
member the pencil—the rubber tip. Correct 
your error by insuring your life right now for 
the benefit of those whom you love and who 
are dependent upon you for support and hap- 


piness. 
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A SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


The True Story of a Youth Who 
Surmounted Every Obstacle 


THE PROFITS OF AMBITION 


Working by Night, Boy Attended Day School— 
L. J. Mendelis an Inspiration 

P. F. Kielty, Wilkes-Barre, superintendent for 
The Prudential, was seated at his dinner table 
one evening last June. His son was present at 
the same time and was brimming with the en- 
thusiasm of a lad just about to graduate from 
high school. It was only natural, then, that 
the topic of conversation was St. Mary’s High 
School and the boys who attended. Above all 
the others in the class there seemed to be one 
who had won the admiration of Mr. Kielty, Jr. 
He was called Lewis. 

After reciting many of the incidents of busy 
June, the son queried: : 

“I wonder if you couldn't give Lewis a job in 
your office, Father?’ 

“Well, maybe I can. Tell me about him.” 

“Til tell you. First, Lewis is a little older 
than the rest of us, but then he didn’t have the 
same chance as most of us. He came to this 
country from Lithuania about seven years ago, 
when he was just fourteen. His father and 
mother were peasants in that country and came 
here with bright hopes for the future. After 
they landed at Ellis Island, the family finally 
moved into the central part of New York State, 
where they bought a farm. I guess things didn't 
go as well as they might have, because Lewis 
left the farm and came here to Wilkes-Barre. 

“He got a job at the mines at night and went 
to school in the daytime. Of course, yon know, 
they don't pay boys very much up at the mines, 
and slate picking is such awful work. But 
Lewis paid all his expenses and saved some of 
his wages each week. He sent this extra money 
home, so as to help his father pay off a mort- 
gage.”’ 

“So far,’ interrupted the father, ‘he sounds 
good to me—what did you say his last name 
was?” 

““Mendelis—Lewis J. Mendelis—M-E-N-D-E- 
L-I-S-—-and you spell his first name with e-w 
and not o-u. As you know, it was Lewis who 
stood second in his class at graduation. He 
would have been first except for that accident up 
at the coal mine just a little over a month ago. 
Of course, Lewis got hurt and lost a lot of time 
at school.”’ 

“Well, son, you tell Lewis to come around and 
see me,’ said Father Kielty. 

A VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL 

The next week was eventful. Kielty Junior 
called at the hospital, where Lewis was still 
receiving treatment for his injuries. Upon his 
recovery, he called upon Superintendent Kielty 
and so impressed that man that he was given 
an agency appointment. 

At the close of 1916 Lewis stood high among 
the Prudential leaders. He wrote a substantial 
amount of both ordinary and industrial. In the 
first two weeks of 1917 his salary amounted to 
$127. Up to and including the week of Janu- 
ary 8, Agent Mendelis held the rank of 144 in 
the list of industrial leaders. During the week 
ending January 20 he secured $5000 ordinary and 
$1.39 industrial. 

Superintendent Kielty says of Agent Mendelis: 

“This young man is made of the stuff that 
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spells success, and I predict a bright future for 
him in the industrial business.’’ 

To the man who says there is no chance for 
him in life, the story of Lewis J. Mendelis, 
agent, should be a profitable lesson. It is the 
story of a life full of inspiration, bringing hope 
to those who may temporarily be depressed. 


Assessment Life Companies Licensed, Pro- 
jected and Retired During 1915 
LICENSED 
Farmers and Merchants Mutuai Life and Cas- 
ualty, ‘Lopeka, Kan.—President, H. W. Lock- 

hard; secretary, J. O. Sewall. 

Mutual Life of lllinois, Springfield, 11l.—Presi- 
dent, H. B. Hill; secretary, T. C. Lockwood. 

Mutual Life Insurance Company of Arkansas, 
Hope, Ark.—President, O. M. Battle; secretary, 
Dan Smith. 

Southern Mutual Life Association, Hot 
Springs, Ark.—lresident, Sidney M. Mutt; sec- 
retary and treasurer, L. B. Sloss. 

Sunflower State Life Association, McPherson, 
Kan.—President, A. J. Shaw; secretary, P. A. 


Broady. 
Traders Assurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
(stipulated premium company). — President, 


Samuel Clark; secretary, Geo. Kohlberg. 


PROJECTED 

Bear State Insurance Company, Paragould, 
Ark.—President, T. O. Light; secretary, W. C. 
Middleton. 

Central Mutual Protective Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Co-operative Mutual Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Missouri Mutual Life, Sedalia, Mo. (stipulated 
premium company). 

Provident Assurance Society, Dalworth, Tex. 
(stipulated premium company). 

Public Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Security Mutual Association, Benton, Ark. 

Union Labor Mutual Benefit Society, Dallas, 
Tex. 

RETIREMENTS AND CHANGES 

American Bankers Life Insurance Company, 
Evansville, Ind.—Reinsured. 

Clay Life Association, Kearney, Mo.—Rein- 
sured in Protective League Life. 

Fidelity Life Association, Lexington, Neb.— 
Reincorporated under level premium law, 
changing name to Fidelity Reserve Company of 
North Platte. 


Fraternal Orders Licensed and Retired 
During 1916 


LICENSED 

Beavers National Mutual Benefit, Madison, 
Wis.—President, Dr. D. A. Campbell; secretary, 
S. A. Oscar. 

Madeira Operative Beneficent Association of 
St. Paul, Lowell, Mass. . 

Wiregrass Brothers of America, Doerum, Ga. 
—President, W. M. Rowell; secretary, H. P. 
Rowell. 

Worcester Hebrew Association, Worcester, 
Mass. 

RETIREMENTS AND CHANGES 

Continental Beneficial Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Receiver appointed. 

Iowa Legion of Honor, Cedar Rapids, Ila.—Re- 
insured in Indiana Order of Puritans. 

Knights and Ladies of Honor, Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Reinsured in North American Union. 


Agents Promoted to Superintendents 
In recognition of their past good work, the 
Publie Savings of Indianapolis has promoted 
the following from the agency ranks to super- 
intendencies in the districts indicated in each 
case: S. Kaminski, Gary: J. H. Condit, Evans- 
J. 


ville; C. Miller, Huntington. 


—Why not plan the new year’s work in quar- 
terly periods and then roll up your sleeves to 
make January, February and March brilliant 
with quality production. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Great Year of Production Brings Many 
Changes 
INDUSTRIAL LEADERS FOR YEAR 
Men Whose Records Contributed Much—Home 
Office Meeting 


Of the forty years of its operation, The 
Prudential has never had one quite so great as 
1916. A tremendous increase in both industrial 
and ordinary resulted from the actual execu- 
tion of the company’s slogan for last year, 
“effective, constructive progress,” by the agency 
force. Not only was an enormous volume 
of new business written, but it was so sold as 
to show a remarkable persistency, lapses be- 
ing very low and a very high net gain in in- 
surance in force resulting. 

A three-day convention of more than five 
hundred field men was held at the home office 
in the third week in January. The business 
session centered about the conservation of 
men and the conservation of business. Dis- 
cussion of these subjects by the men who are 
on the debit trail and who actually supervise 
weekly accounts resulted in many brilliant and 
suggestions. T. J. Stewart, superin- 
Toronto, while discussing ‘‘Conser- 


valuable 
tendent in 
vation of Men in Agency Work,’’ pointed out 
that in insurance selling, as in other business, 
there are times when a man’s progress is ap- 
parently halted by adverse circumstances and 
he needs some help, generally from his em- 
ployer. Other important subjects that were 
discussed included ‘“‘Conservation of Business,” 
by E. T. Pape, superintendent at Utica; “Dis- 
trict Management,” by A. C. Grand, superin- 
tendent at Milwaukee; ‘‘Selection and Train- 
ing of Assistant Superintendents,” by W. T. 
Nuttall, superintendent at Dayton, Ohio; ‘“‘Be- 
low Average Men,” by B. F. Reilly of New York. 

Besides the business sessions, which were 
continuous for the three days, there was a 
luncheon for the ladies, who were present in 
the lunch room at the home office. One even- 
ing the visitors were taken in a body to the 
New York Hippodrome. The convention con- 
cluded with a banquet at the Hotel Biltmore, 
at which Governor Edge of New Jersey was 
present and addressed the assemblage. Other 
speakers were: President Forrest F. Dryden, 
Vice-President Edward D. Duffield; John K. 
Gore, vice-president and treasurer; Wilbur S8. 
Johnson, vice-president and controller; Ed- 
ward Gray, vice-president; Willard I. Hamil- 
ton, secretary; Alfred Hurrell, associate gen- 
eral solicitor; Richard V. Lindabury, a direc- 
tor; William H. Joyce, superintendent at Buf- 
falo: J. L. Scott, superintendent at Detroit; 
Samuel E. Long, superintendent, Washington, 
Pa.: William H. Riker, superintendent, Newark. 
The affair was a great success and was so voted 


by all who attended. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 

Several changes have taken place in the 
field forces during the past month. Edward C 
Ehni has been promoted from manager of divi- 
sion J to acting supervisor in the Western 
group. Mr. Ehni has been with the company 
for about nineteen years and has risen from 
the agency ranks to the responsible position he 
now holds. 

George W. Lewis, who has been assistant au- 


ditor at the home office, has been made a super- 


visor of the company and will be associated 
with the controller's office. Mr. Lewis has been 
with the company for many years and his pro- 
motion is a deserved one and comes as an ap- 
preciation of his faithful service of nearly 
thirty years. 

In the field there have been similar advance- 
ments. Joseph H. Hemme, who has been as- 
sistant superintendent at Kansas City, has 
been made superintendent at Parsons, Kan. 
Superintendent Hemme has been a consistent 
producer and his name has been frequently 
found among the Prudential leaders. His per- 
sistency of effort resulted in quick promotion 
for him, as he has been in the service only 
about twelve years. The new superintendent 
at Chicago is Ernest M. Berger, who has been 
assistant at Chicago 1. When the company was 
looking for a man to take charge of the super- 
intendency of Joplin, Mo., the personality of 
Andrew B. Sullens came to the front and he 
has been assigned to that office. Mr. Sullens 
was at one time superintendent at Des Moines 
and for the past year and a half has’ been 
agency organizer at Winona, Minn. 

A new superintendency has been created at 
Toronto, the second largest city in Canada. 
Cc. J. Metealfe has been promoted from as- 
sistant superintendent in West Toronto to the 
position of superintendent in Toronto. Sam- 
uel W. Shepard, formerly special assistant of 
Toronto, has been appointed superintendent of 
Toronto 2, and Walter Hammond, who has been 
an assistant in Toronto, becomes superinten- 


dent of Toronto 3. 


LEADING PRODUCERS 

Nathan Schweiger, agent at Middletown, N. Y.. 
led the entire Prudential industrial force in 
ordinary production during 1916. It is the third 
consecutive year that Agent Schweiger has at- 
tained this remarkable honor. The ten lead- 
ing superintendencies on actual increase dur- 
ing 1916 were: W. H. Joyce, Buffalo 1; T. J. 
Stewart, Toronto; J. P. Zimmer, Milwaukee 2; 
A. C. Grant, Milwaukee 1: J. M. Mackintosh, 
Cleveland 2; W. H. Riker, Newark 2; E. T. 
Pare, Utica; C. G. McAron, Hartford; P. H. 
Showalter, Denver; C. A. Sullens, Cleveland 1. 
The ten assistancy leaders were S. Dolato, 
Buffalo 1; J. O. Jennings, Washington, Pa.; H. 
A. Potter, Milwaukee 1; C. J. Metcalfe, To- 
ronto: P. J. Nash, Waterbury: C. J. Thorn, De- 
troit 1; W. N. Howard, Denver; M. Reichman, 
Cleveland: T. J. Gundlach, Buffalo 1; B. Buch- 
binder, Newark 2. The agency leaders’ list 
was a long one, and it contained many new 
names. The first ten were: K. Banaszak, Buf- 
falo 1; J. F. Raynolds, Toronto; C. R. Parsons, 
Waterbury; W. Brudzynski, Cleveland 2; J. C. 
Regan, Waterbury; C. W. Graham, Cleveland 2; 
J. Malecki, Buffalo 1; S. D. Andrea, Water- 
bury; J. A. Troke, Toronto; N. J. S. McLeod. 
Hamilton. 

Agent Henry Nulle of the Columbus (Ohio) 
district, and his Prudential associates, will 
long remember the day of the celebration of 
Mr. Nulle’s twenty-fifth anniversary as a rep- 
resentative Prudentialite. The members. of 
the staff, with their families, numbering 175, 
gathered together in the district office and 
gave vent to their feeling of regard and esteem 
for their fellow-worker. The office was taste- 
fully decorated with flags and flowers, and 
instrumental selections were rendered during 
the evening's festivities. Superintendent A. M. 
Kemery read a letter of congratulation from 
President Forrest F. Dryden, and spoke rem- 
iniscently of the guest of the evening. Mr. 
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Nulle responded feelingly. Several of the as- 
sistants and agents gave interesting talks, ap- 
propriate recitations were rendered and_ re. 
freshments were served. 

It was the unanimous opinion § of those 
present that the gathering was one of the most 
pleasant and enjoyable ever held in the district, 

In recognition of commendable agency record, 
E. C. Yantis of Findlay, Ohio, has taken up his 
duties as assistant superintendent at Middle- 
town, Ohio; and O. W. Crosson of Noblesville. 
Ind., has assumed charge of the agents at that 
place. Judging from the manner in which these 
representatives conducted their accounts, a 
bright and successful future is predicted for 
them. 

A new assistancy has been opened at Red 
Lion, Pa., and it is operated from the York 
(Pa.) district. Charles O. Conway, having con- 
ducted a most satisfactory agency at York, has 
been promoted to this new assistancy. 

Joseph O. Jennings has just been promoted 
from assistant at Brownsville in the Washing- 
ton (Pa.), district to superintendent at Char- 
leston, W. Va. Mr. Jennings has been a fre- 
quent visitor to the high ranks of The Pru- 
dential leaders’ list, and it is in recognition of 
his past services that his promotion was made. 

Theodore H. Lindner, Jr., has been made act- 
ing manager of Division N, taking the place 
of Manager John P. Mackin, who was trans- 
ferred to Divison J, succeeding Edward C. 
Ehni, the former manager, who is now acting 
supervisor. Mr. Lindner’s career is replete 
with interest, as his success is built on per- 
sonal initiation and perseverance. He began as 
a mail boy for the company in 1904, later ad- 
vancing rapidly in various responsible clerical 
capacities. 

It is with deep regret that the policyholders 
and employees of The Prudential learned of 
the death of William J. Magie, who has been 
a director of the company since 1911. Death 
came on January 15. Mr. Magie was a prom- 
inent lawyer and jurist. He had served as 
justice in the Supreme Court of New Jersey for 
many years, and later became Chancellor of 
the State, the highest judicial honor offered in 
New Jersey. Of great personal charm, Mr. 
Magie had many friends. The company feels a 
great loss in his demise. 

The promotion of Emanuel Stager from an 
agent in the New York 5 District to assistant 
superintendent in the same office has been an- 
nounced and took effect Monday, February 5. 
Agent Peter Prine has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent in Chicago District 1. 
Ward V. Sibley of Galesbury, IIl., has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant superinten- 
dent at McComb, Ill. W. F. Justin of La Crosse, 
Wis., has also been assigned to an assistancy at 
La Crosse. 

The account of Agent Reginald G. Jackson of 
the Guelph (Ont.) district presents an_ inter- 
esting exhibit of industrial persistency. Since 
his appointment on July 31, 1916, this agent has 
had an industrial issue every week, the total 
being substantial, and the entire issue is still in 
force. The favorable results this agent has ob- 
tained along this line characterize his work in 
practically every item of endeavor. 


Changes in Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

Richmond has announced a number of promo- 

tions for merited service during the past year. 

A. J. Singleton has been advanced from as- 
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sistant at Belton, S. C., to superintendent in 
the same district. Assistant J. A. Singleton of 
Belton, S. C., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of that district. Assistant Eskridge, for- 
merly of Spartanburg, S. C., has been appointed 
to succeed Assistant Superintendent J. D. Ken- 
drick, Augusta, Ga., resigned. Assistant R. E. 
Goode, Richmond, Va., has resigned to take an 
agency. The R. E. Goode Assistancy will be in 
charge of Assistant D. M. Goode, the D. M. 
Goode Assistancy in charge of Assistant E. S. 
Jones, and Agent H. E. Pinchbeck appointed as- 
sistant superintendent to take charge of the E. S. 
Jones Assistancy. Assistant Roles, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has resigned to take an agency in 
Norfolk. Agent A. B. Newsom has been pro- 
moted assistant superintendent to succeed bim 
in Winston-Salem. 


Important Changes Announced 

David H. Baer, who joined the Conservative 
Life of South Bend September 1, 1915, as super- 
intendent of the South Bend district, has been 
promoted to supervisor of agents in the ordi- 
nary department. When Mr. Baer took the 
South Bend district it was one of the poorest 
producing districts that the company had. For 
1916 Mr. Baer led the company in ordinary in- 
crease and finished third in monthly increase, 
with a splendid collection per cent and very low 
arrears; and his promotion was earned. Super- 
intendent J. E. Yocam of Anderson, Ind., has 
been transferred as superintendent to the South 
Bend district. This comes in the form of pro- 
motion, as the South Bend district is a much 
larger field than Anderson. Mr. Yocam joined 
the Conservative force December 13, 1915, and 
has made a steady record in both branches of 
the business. D. L. Seybert, who started as an 
agent July 10, 1916, at Anderson, Ind., and who 
has made an enviable record in both branches 
of the business, has been appointed successor to 
J. E. Yocam, transferred to South Bend, Ind. 


Western and Southern Life Agents Meet 

Field superintendents of the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company closed their 
annual convention at a complimentary banquet 
tendered them by officers of the company at 
Hotel Sinton recently. Addresses were made by 
A. I. Vorys, J. William Johnson, C. H. Curry, 
Columbus, Ohio; John Gibbs, Detroit; Sam- 
uel Smith, Pittsburg; Atwell Altsman, Louis- 
ville; Milton Day, Indianapolis; M. D. Schreiber, 
Cincinnati, and Lewis Stentz, superintendent of 
agencies. A feature of the dinner was the 
presentation to each of the forty-two superin- 
tendents present of an accident insurance 
policy for the current year. President Williams 
reported that 1916 was the best year in the 
history of the company. 


Why I Believe in Life Insurance 


That food, clothing and shelter are the three 
prime necessities of life, no one will deny. 1 
maintain that there is yet another provision 
which is a supreme essential, if not an absolute 
necessity, and that is life insurance. The law 
compels a man to furnish his wife and chil- 
dren the first three, and there is a hint that 
the law will eventually oblige him to have life 
Insurance with which to provide for his family 
after his death, as well as to make provision 
for them during his lifetime. 

I always figure that life insurance, even in the 
extremely improbable case of premium equaling 
the amount of the policy, is infinitely better 
than no insurance at all. There is protection, 
regardless of its price. But nowadays insurance 
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in a sound, reliable company is so cheap that 
anybody—ANYBODY—can afford to guarantee 
his or her family some measure of protection 
in case of death. Until recently there were just 
two things cheap in this country—soap and life 
insurance. My grocer now informs me that the 
price of soap has advanced. Life insurance 
alone remains cheap. n 

Everybody is familiar with the sad spectacle 
of mother and children (none of the latter of 
whom can add a mite to the family fund for 
Many a year to come), whose breadwinner is 
ruthlessly snatched from them without an in- 
stant’s warning, and, the sad case of the 
widowed mother whose only son and support is 
called from her by death, leaving her penniless 
in her declining years; and many other equally 
deplorable situations, the very thought of which 
causes us to cry out against the improvidence 
of those whose short-sightedness and criminal 
neglect alone prevented them from carrying in- 
surance on their lives. 

Well can I remember the time when a man 
was regarded as noble if, after his death, his 
family fell into possession of their little home 
free from all encumbrances. That was in the 
days when life insurance lacked popularity; when 
life insurance companies were in their swaddling 
clothes, learning the lessons that only experi- 
ence can teach. No wonder men looked askance 
on those struggling pioneers, whose intentions 
were no doubt, in the main, good; but whose 
methods were, to say the least, questionable, 
and whose principles were not foundationed on 
solid rock. / 

Not so to-day. Times have changed wonder- 
fully. Whether or not it is the polite thing to 
do, the fact remains that about the first ques- 
tion we ask nowadays, upon learning of the 
death of a friend, is: How much life insurance 
did he carry? However lofty may have been 
the regard we had for him in his lifetime, our 
esteem for him after his death is measured to a 
great extent by the amount of life insurance he 
leaves his wife and children; which, putting it 
another way, simply means the love he had for 
them, demonstrated by the provision he had the 
foresight to make for their comfort and educa- 
tion when he should be taken from them. 

There is a class of men of whom it is said: 
“They work hard, live well and die poor.’’ Like 
many other old saws, this one need not stand 
the the test of time, if it really desires to die. 
When it was formulated, it was doubtless neces- 
sary for men to ‘work hard’’; some ‘“‘lived well,” 
and most of them ‘died poor.’’ But why should 
a man die poor to-day? 

I can conceive of no richer man than he who, 
lying on his death-bed, is secure in the knowl- 
edge that his life insurance will provide for and 
protect his loved ones when he is gone. 

Another thing. Parents cannot begin too 
early to inculcate in their children the import- 
ance of subscribing for life insurance when they 
commence earning money for themselves. Nor 
should the little industrial policies, costing but 
from five cents up a week, ever be permitted to 
lapse. The practice should be for a man to as- 
sume most of the burdens of life while he is 
young, able-bodied and healthy—at the time of 
his life when he is best equipped to combat 
hardships. Then in his declining years his early 
labors will bear fruit, and his old age will be 
spent in happiness instead of misery. It is a 
business proposition. The merchant watches 
the market: he buys when prices are low and 
holds his goods until prices go up. It may not 
always be an easy matter for him to buy, even 
when prices are at rock-bottom, but, being a 
good business man, he looks out beyond the 
commercial horizon and sees that his reward will 
be reaped in the future; and he can well afford 
to make some personal sacrifices now. 

If there is any one lesson that nature teaches 
us, it is that it pays to make provision to-day 
for the morrow the next day, week, month, year 
and so on. Those things which grow fastest and 
mature earliest are the ones which also die 
soonest. But in proportion to the length of 
their lives, the busy little bees and ants cer- 
tainly make more ample provision for the future 
than do most human beings. 

The wisest and safest investment a man can 
make, next to buying himself an education, is 
the purchase of life insurance. 

My advice to every young man starting out on 
the rugged road of life is: Buy all the endow- 
ment life insurance on which you can afford to 
pay the premium.—Verne Salyards, New Albany, 
Ind., in The Metropolitan. 
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COLONIAL LIFE DOINGS 


Three Leading Agencies Made Wonder- 


ful Records 


PROMOTIONS ARE ANNOUNCED 
Many Agents Advance to Assistancies—Leading 
Districts Celebrate 


A remarkable year of progress was made by 
the Colonial Life of Jersey City during 1916. 
The company has had a steady and consistent 
growth. Its increasing service to the public 
is evidenced by the fact that its claims paid in 
1916 amounted to $394,200, which is approxi- 
mately $8000. When it is considered that the 
bulk of the company’s business is industrial, 
this sum represents a large number of bene- 
ficiaries. 

The opportunity for promotion in the service 
of the Colonial is evidenced by the large num- 
ber of changes that were made during Janu- 
ary for merited service. The promotions and 
other changes announced include the follow- 
ing: E. S. Robinson, assistant manager, North 
Hudson; F. C. Valentine, assistant manager, 
Norristown; G. E. Standvord, assistant man- 
ager, Newburgh; N. A. Weiss, assistant man- 
ager, Charleroi; A. Cartwright, assistant man- 
ager, Dover; J. J. Deering, assistant manager, 
Jersey City: G. Goldstein, assistant manager, 
Harlem; F. Spadars, assistant manager, Har- 
lem; W. J. Doran, assistant manager, West 
Philadelphia: N. Laduea, assistant manager, 
Hoboken; N. Ayres was made manager at 
Dover, succeeding H. Kleiner, who was trans- 
ferred to Hoboken as manager. 

For the third time Manager Wallace J. 
Burn of Brooklyn led the company’’s districts. 
The 1916 record was enviable, an increase of 
$375.98 being reported. Not only did the dis- 
trict lead, but a number of the staff mem- 
bers are also on the leader’s list for the year. 
In interesting contrast with this condition is 
the record of Williamsburgh district, which did 
not have a single representative among the 
thirty leading agents; but, as a whole, the dis- 
trict stood second, with an increase of $344.87. 
Louis Janson is manager of that district. Man- 
ager Leiffler, who is in charge of the Harlem 
district, was presented by his staff with an 
increase that more than pleased the home of- 
fice. His record surpassed by more than $100 
the best previous increase reported. A num- 
ber of the staff connected with this district 
were assigned prominent places in the list of 
thirty leading agents. 

The Brooklyn agency celebrated its great 
victory with a banquet, at which a number of 
home office representatives were present as 
well as a number of managers in New York. 
Similarly the staff of Manager Leiffler cele- 
brated. Inspiring addresses were made by a 
number of prominent guests. 


Sun Life Entering Ordinary Field 


The Sun Life of Baltimore, which has con- 
fined itself to industrial business, will soon 
branch out in the ordinary business. A com- 
prehensive rate book, with a new set of poli- 
cies, has just been issued. The policies pro- 
vide for the waiver of premium in event of to- 
tal and permanent disability, prior to age fifty- 
five, after the policy has been in force one 
year. 
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“The Industrial Claim Adjuster,’’ by 
C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


“The Industrial Claim Adjuster,’ by C. H. 
Harbaugh, M. D., has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents 
to increase their earning capacity. By careful 
study of this work they will learn not to solicit 
persons who cannot be accepted for accident 
and health insurance, and thus they will save 
time by avoiding ineligible risks. 

In talking with a prospect, who gives a his- 
tory of having suffered from an accident or 
illness, the agent by consulting this work can 
tell whether the prospect is or is not acceptable 
for health or accident insurance and when the 
effects, if any, are considered removed. 

Frequently, an agent is called upon to adjust 
claims, and if he is in possession of this book 
he can tell approximately how long the dis- 
ability, for which claim is made, should last. 
Consequently, if the claimant wants an ad- 
vance settlement, the agent will have some 
definite idea as to how much indemnity will be 
payable. The claimant being advised of this 
will be forestalled in making claim for a larger 
sum than would cover the period of disability. 

While an industrial accident and health in- 
surance solicitor does not usually have author- 
ity to settle claims, if he has sufficient knowl- 
edge to perform this part of the business, the 
chief claim adjuster will soon recognize his 
ability and he will be either in a position to 
settle his own policyholders’ claims or be able 
to recommend a judicious settlement, which 
means increased chances for promotion and 
higher compensation. 

“The Industrial Claim Adjuster’ 
technical and the popular names of accidents 
and diseases, and is so completely indexed that 


gives the 


the description of any accident or illness can 
be found without trouble. The work contains 
in addition several special articles, the names 
of all of the bones of the body, a table of 
heights and weights used in accident and health 
insurance, a table for computing weekly in- 
demnity and a table for computing monthly 
indemnity. 

Constant use of this book by the industrial 
accident and health insurance solicitor will re- 
sult in fewer postponements and _ rejections 
on the part of claimants. Thus an agent 
will be enabled to increase his business with 
less time and labor expended than without its 
use. 

The ‘Industrial Claim Adjuster’ 
into four sections, the contents of which cover 


is divided 


accidents, diseases, poisons and a number of 
special articles dealing with such topics as 
blood pressure hydrophobia, rupture and other 
physical disabilities that are not so completely 
definable as to fall within the province of the 
other three sections. 

This book, which is pocket size, and neatly 
bound in fiexible leather, may be obtained at 
$1 per copy, with special prices for quantities. 
Orders will be promptly filled by The Specta- 
tor Company. 

Bay State Life Organizing 

The Bay State Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, Mass., with an authorized capital of 
$250,000, is to be created under the provisions of 
a bill introduced in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. The bill provides that no dividend in ex- 
cess of six per cent shall be paid until the sur- 
plus equals the capital stock. The bill also pro- 
vides that when the surplus equals twice the 


capital stock the stock may be retired and the 





INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 
A YEAR’S RESULTS 


What the Busy Men on the Debit 
Trail Accomplished in Twelve Months 


UNUSUAL CONDITIONS PREVAILED 


New Business Exceeds All Previous Records- 
The Rewards 

Industrial agents throughout the country may 
take pride in their vocation when they point 
to the accomplishments of the eventful year 
of 1916. Never in the history of life insurance 
were such remarkable returns made. Ever 
bending toward a greater security for the Amer- 
ican family, the men who trot over the streets 
of the cities and towns of America, persuading 
even the poor man to provide protection for his 
family and household against the day of un- 
certainty brought home to more people than 
ever before the great benefits of life insurance. 

There were many conditions which favored 
the agent last year. First of all there was al- 
most universal employment among the _ in- 
dustrial workers; higher wages were paid than 
ever before. The agent did not find it too hard 
to bring home to the policyholders the great 
importance of continuing their policies and 
saving them from lapsation. The lesson was 
pointed out all too grimly by the frightful mor- 
tality from the European war. The strained 
relations that existed between America and 
other powers were evidence of the imminent 
danger of many thousands being called into 
military service on very brief notice. Further- 
more, the actual call of the National Guard 
into service at the Mexican border served as 
the final and complete warning of the speed 
with which national disaster may be brought 
to a head. Coupled with these conditions was 
the favorable publicity given to the public by 
the educative literature of the large industrial 
life insurance companies, as Well as the various 
underwriters’ throughout the 
country, which are dependent in no_- small 
measure upon the industrial superintendents. 
assistants and agents for membership. 


associations 


A sincere desire on the part of insurance 
men to educate themselves to the true measure 
of their opportunities also showed remarkable 
development last year. All these things taken 
together found a receptive and willing insur- 
ing public. 

The annual statements of the life insurance 
companies now being issued show three pre- 
dominating features: (1) A growing appreci- 
ation of life insurance, as evidenced by the 
large volume of new business written; (2) the 
realization that once a life insurance policy is 
secured it should be kept in force above all 
other contingencies, as illustrated by the gains 
in insurance in force due to the comparatively 
small number of lapses—this is especially true 
of the industrial branch of the business; (3) 
insured people are growing to appreciate the 
importance of maintaining the full value of 
their policies rather than dissipate them by 
too frequent and heavy borrowing under the 
loan privileges. This is borne out by the ap- 
pearance in the assets of the companies which 
have already issued their statements of a 
smaller proportion of policy loans than in pre- 
vious years. . 

‘Florence Nightingale as Statistician” 


Edwin W. Kopf, assistant statistician of The 
Metropolitan Life of New York, is the author of 





an interesting paper which has been printed jp 
the publications of the American Statistica] 
Association under the caption ‘Florence Night- 
ingale as Statistician.”’ The author points out the 
many valuable statistical contributions of this 
remarkable woman, who so successfully aq- 
ministered nursing service to the belligerents 
at the time of the Crimean War. Mr. Kopf’s 
researches show that Miss Nightingale planned 
and put into effect a system of recording the 
cases of sickness and death in the principal war 
hospitals of that period. She was also engaged 
to make a special confidential study of the 
health of the British army. In this work, Migs 
Nightingale had but little assistance and _ per- 
sonally prepared most of the valuable charts, 
graphs and tables. This work, which contained 
much valuable data, was largely responsible for 
the founding of the statistical department of the 
British army. One of the great values derived 
from this work was the inauguration of a cam- 
paign to reduce the number of preventable 
deaths in the army, as shown by Miss Night- 
ingale’s study of the conditions at the scene 
of the Crimean War. Besides this early effort 
on the famous nurse's part, there were many 
much larger works in which she played an im- 
portant part, such as the Census of England, the 
British Army in India, and the organization and 
administration of hospitals in order that a 
proper study might be made of the recoveries 
from injuries and disease that were treated. 

Mr. Kopf’s paper is most interesting from 
start to finish, and he may feel justified, as the 
result of his wide research and _ painstaking 
study, in giving Miss Nightingale a high place 
among the great statisticians, such as Quetelet 
and Farr. 


How to Reduce Lapses 

Observation and experience have demon- 
strated the importance of making substantial 
collections on new applications. 

To do this, a little tact is all that is required. 
When the policy comes from the home office, de- 
liver it at once. Carefully go over its special 
features with the insured. A little pains spent 
along these lines will not only make the busi- 
ness of the ‘‘stays and pays’’ order, but a friend 
is secured through whom other first-class ap- 
plications will be obtained. 

The debits showing the largest advance pay- 
ments almost invariably have the lowest lapse- 
rate. The moral is obvious. 

Regarding another essential to reduce lapses, 
the writer has in mind his own experience in 
the management of a debit. It was then, is 
now, and ever shall be, 

“Punctuality is the soul of business.” 
Therefore, collect at regular, stated times. By 
so doing, the policyholders will be in readiness, 
so arranging matters that the insurance man’s 
call becomes part of the household routine. 
The punctual collector does not disturb any 
domestic or business arrangements, but the 
agent who thinks ‘‘any old time’’ good enough 
will soon have a state of affairs that is alto- 
gether undesirable, in high arrears, low ad- 
vances, and lapses that were never dreamt of, 
simply because the policyholder becomes an- 
noyed and irritated into a condition of taking 
this method to show resentment. 

It is assumed that every Prudential man is 
gentlemanly and courteous in his demeanor, 
but in addition to this valuable asset the up- 
to-date agent should keep himself well in- 
formed on current topics, especially those of a 
business character gleaned from The Weekly 
Record, The Prudential, etc. As he goes along 
his debit, every opportunity should be taken to 
impart, this information in a pleasing fashion. 
with the object of keeping the policyholders in- 
terested in the methods of the company he has 
the honor to represent, which is daily showing 
by its deeds that it is the soul of honor and 
genuinely liberal. 

The agent should consider the debit as one 
large family, having a friend in every home, 
and himself a friend to all. Foster this spirit. 
let it prevail, and a lapse becomes a rarity. 

Circumstances may arise that cause the 
policyholder to think seriously of discontinu- 
ing: if so, and if the agent does not feel strong 
enough to hold the business, let the services of 
the assistant superintendent be at once re- 
quisitioned. 

The agent ought to keep in touch with all 
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who may be out of benefit, continue to take a 
friendly interest in their welfare, that when 
circumstances change they will return to the 
fold and show their appreciation by not only 
interesting others but keeping their own busi- 
ness well ahead.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


DERWRITERS CONFERENCE 
AT CHICAGO 


Claim Settlements Discussed 


General discussion of problems of the busi- 
ness marked the mid-winter meeting of the 
mutual section of the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference at the La Salle hotel, 
Chicago, February 6. The complete programme 
was as follows: 

1. Roll Call. 

2.. Minutes of last meeting. 

3. Report of Secretary—A. R. Arford, Fidel- 
ity Health and Accident. 

$. Report of Treasurer-—C, W. Ray, Hoosier 
Casualty. 

5. President’s address—W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Mens Accident. 
NOON RECESS 

6. Liberal Policy Contracts or Low Rate 
Cc. O. Pauley, Central Business Mens. 

Discussed by H. M. Billings, Fraternal Pro- 
tective; A. R. Arford, Fidelity Health and Ac- 
cident: F. H. Goodman, Home Accident; L. C. 
Deets, Iowa State. 

7. How Can We Gain and Retain the Con- 
fidence of Insurance Departments and Legisla- 
tors?—Elmer Lucks, National Travelers. 

Discussed by S. W. Munsell, Masonic Mutual; 
L. H. Ransom, Fort Wayne Mercantile; E. G. 
Robinson, National Masonic; J. J. Barnsdall, 
St. Lawrence Life. 

8. Shall We Employ Any Salesman Whom 
We Know Is Indebted to Another Company ?— 
C. W. Ray, Hoosier Casualty. 

Discussed by E. W. Brown, Business Mens 
Protective; L. D. Ramsey, Business Mens Ac- 
cident; W. W. Dark, Business Mens Indemnity; 
J. W. Kaufman, National Travelers. 

9, Are We Co-operating to the Best Advan- 
tage on Claims?—E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health 
and Accident. 

Discussed by J. W. Hill, Iowa State; H. C. 
Reed, Fraternities Health and Accident; C. C. 
Criss Mutual Benefit Health; A. O. Faulkner, 
Woodmen Accident. 

10. Is It Advisable to Insure Any Class of 
Risks for More Than Their Average Earnings? 
—R. A. Cavanaugh, I. C. M. A. 

Discussed by C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casu- 
alty; S. C. Stump, Sick and Accident Associa- 
tion; C. E. Spangler, Woodmen Accident; L. D. 
Edson, Missouri Business Mens. 


William F. Dunbar, Tennessee Insurance 
Commissioner, has been compelled on account 
of pressing duties in Nashville to decline the 
invitation to address the mid-winter Health and 
Accident Conference, scheduled for Chicago 
February 6, 7 and 8. 

Pressure of business also will prevent the at- 
tendance of E. O. Howell, assistant United 
States manager of the General Accident. 


“Some Plain Hints to Life Solicitors”’ 


| take this opportunity of advising you that our 
agents in Texas are very much enthused over the 
hooklet, “Some Plain Tints to Life Insurance So- 
licitors.”” 

I received an additional order of 100 copies from 
The Spectator Company this week, and have already 
placed them with 100 of our agents. The agents ap- 
preciate the good, wholesome, constructive advice 
which the book contains. I anticipate a marked im- 
provement in their work in the near future. 

“ours very truly, 
(Signed) OrvitLE THORPE, 
Texas State Manager Kansas City Life. 
Dallas, Tex. 


The above-mentioned work, by Charles War- 
ren Pickell, is published by The Spectator Com- 
pany. Price, 25 cents per copy. Quantity prices 
quoted on application. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION OF THE 


NEW COMPANY PROPOSED 


Morris Plan Bankers Working on New 
Industrial Organization 





COMMITTEE REPORT ON MATTER 


Premium Collections System—Policy Limits— 
Other Features of Plan 

For some time it has been known that the 
system of banking corporations operating the 
Morris Plan of Industrial Loans and Invest- 
ments, the parent corporation being the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation of New York city, 
has had in contemplation the organization of an 
industrial insurance institution to operate in 
conjuncton with the lending companies scat- 
tered throughout the country. The double ob- 
ject has been had in view of providing the 
small borrowers, whose needs the Morris Plan 
is designed to meet, with the cheapest possible 
industrial life insurance, and to give added se- 
curity through the protection of this insurance 
to the loans made by the lending companies. In 
the published Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Convention of the Morris Plan Corporations, 
held in New York city October 4-6, 1916, is a 
succinct statement of what is proposed in the 
matter of industrial insurance. The chairman 
of the committee in charge of the problem 
made the following report: 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


A corollary to the Morris Plan—a necessary 
one, in the opinion of many—is industrial in- 
surance. It is believed that a form of indus- 
trial insurance will guarantee larger dividends 
to the Morris Plan companies, will make it 
easier to secure co-makers on their notes, and 
that it will not only be a protection to the com- 
panies, but an asset to the borrowers. It is, 
therefore, proposed to organize shortly a Morris 
Plan insurance society, under the laws of the 
State of New York, which will have for its 
purpose the writing of industrial insurance. The 
local companies will be constituted agents of 
the insurance society, and will receive fifteen 
per cent to twenty per cent of the whole pre- 
mium as their profit and for their expenses. 

In order to handle such an important matter, 
involving detailed ramifications of policy, it is 
necessary that we shall have the unqualified 
approval of the Insurance Superintendents in 
the States where we are going to operate, and 
these gentlemen are very jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, because insurance has been subject 
to violent attacks—some of them not unde- 
served—in the past, and it is necessary that 
our plan shall not only be practical, from our 
point of view, and simple, but that it shall be 
technically correct in the eyes of the Superin- 
tendents. We, therefore, propose to issue poli- 
cies taking into consideration the ages of the 
borrowers. We admit, at the outset, that a 
flat premium is the most desirable, if we could 
charge everybody two per cent or two and one- 
half per cent of his loan. That would be the 
easiest thing to do, but it is not actuarially 
correct, because the older the man, the greater 
his liability to die, and, therefore, the greater 


the cost of carrying his insurance. For that’ 


reason, after consultation with Mr. Jesse Phil- 
lips, Insurance Superintendent of the State of 
New York, we have decided that we shall have 
either to group the ages, or have a different 
rate for each age, which is supposed to be the 
most perfect way of figuring this out. We 
shall, however, limit the insurance to multiples 
of $50, and premiums to a multiple of a nickel, 
payable weekly. 

Industrial insurance rates are higher than 
any other rates, owing to the fact that indus- 
trial insurance is a form of insurance where 
the premiums are paid weekly, collectible at 
the home of the insured. Now, weekly col- 
lection at the home of the insured involved two 
items of expense that make it much more ex- 
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pensive than any other form of insurance. In- 
asmuch as the Morris Plan system is based 
upon weekly payments on loans, and inasmuch 
as the borrower comes to the local company, it 
is obvious that we are in a better position than 
other industrial insurance societies to write in- 
dustrial insurance economically. And as the 
borrowers come to our doors, they are mighty 
good industrial insurance risks. We are, 
therefore, in a position to be able to write in- 
dustrial insurance to the great advantage of 
all concerned. 

Another advantage which we have is that our 
loan, running, as it does, for only fifty weeks, 
enables us to write insurance for a period of 
fifty weeks, and, therefore, we are not in the 
position of the other industrial societies, that 
are confronted with the certainty of their risk 
dying. They know that some day they have 
got to pay the amount of the insurance. Our 
prospect is very good for paying only a small 
part of it, because our insurance terminates 
inside of one year, and you can all make a 
pretty good guess, when you look at an appli- 
cant, without a medical examination, whether 
he is a good risk for one year of life. Because 
of this we shall eliminate medical examina- 
tions on all amounts under $300, or possibly 
$500. We risk something in doing that, but we 
are advised it is safe to do it for the reasons 
I have given. 

Because of the importance of proceeding 
wisely in this thing, in view of the enormous 
proportions which it is evident the Morris Plan 
business is bound to assume, and its corollary, 
the Insurance Society, will assume with it, we 
have been working for some seven months on 
the details of this insurance plan, and we shall 
have to give still further time to it before we 
can offer it to you as agents in a _ perfected 
form. In the meantime, I would ask your ex- 
ecutive committees to consider this matter 
favorably, assuring them there is a good profit 
in it and that it is to the advantage of the 
company, because if a risk dies you do not 
have to go to the co-maker-and perhaps sue 
him in order to get your money back; and it 
is advantageous to the borrower, in that he 
gets a co-maker more easily, and especially 
so to the man who feels he has responsibili- 
ties which he cannot meet if he dies. If he 
should die, being insured by us, he not only 
would be relieved of any obligation, his family 
would not only be relieved of any obligation to 
pay the balance of the loan, or to try and help 
pay the co-makers, but his estate, according to 
our plan, would receive that portion of the 
loan which he had paid in to date. In other 
words, if he borrowed $160 and had paid in $60, 
and then unfortunately died, his estate would 
get $60, and the Morris Plan would get $40, and 
the co-makers would have no further respon- 
sibility. 

I want to emphasize the fact that this in- 
surance will not be compulsory, but optional, 
and that a test has been made of it by the 
New York Company with very surprising re- 
sults. During a single day a- number of bor- 
rowers were asked whether they would like to 
have this form of insurance, and about eighty- 
five per cent expressed themselves as being in 
favor of it, if they could get it. And, of course, 
in some instances the co-makers would insist up- 
on it. 


Some of Pension Mutual’s Risks Reinsured 


The Western Life Indemnity of Chicago has 
reinsured the business of the Pension Life So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, the deal being made by 
J. P. Mitchell, superintendent of agents of the 
Western Life Indemnity. The business taken 
over is that of the Order of Unity, the American 
Life Annuity and the Pension Life Society, all 
of which had been assumed by the Pension Mu- 
tual Life, which is now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The deal has been approved by the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department. The ex- 
amination of the fraternals made by the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department showed them to 
be insolvent, with $130,000 on hand and $700,- 
000 needed to pay the claims. The orders will 
now be liquidated under the direction of the 
State. 
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INSURANCE IN AN ARMY 





Plan in Operation in Part of Japanese 
Forces 





MONTHLY ASSESSMENT PLAN 





How the Soldiers Protect Their Families—General 
Terauchi’s Views 

William Francis Mannix, president of the 

Pacific Associate Press, had the following con- 

tribution on insurance among soldiers, in a re- 
cent issue of The Metropolitan: 


It is not generally known, I believe, that at 
least in one army of the world there is what 
might be termed a system of life insurance. I 
refer to the Imperial Army of Japan, or, more 
particularly, to that part of it which is on for- 
eign service in Korea, Formosa and Manchuria. 

There has not been, to my knowledge, anything 
published regarding this feature of Japanese 
military life, and the information only came to 
me quite by accident while I was visiting at the 
headquarters of General Count T. Terauchi, 
Governor-General of Korea, at Seoul. With the 
death certificates being sent to Tokio of a num- 
ber of soldiers killed in an encounter with na- 
tive Koreans at or near Tai-dong, where are also 
being sent statements of the men’s regimental 
insurance, or ‘‘death pay,” as it is termed. 

Upon inquiry made to His Excellency Gen- 
eral Count Terauchi, that official appeared sur- 
prised that I had not known of this feature of 
Japanese foreign service before. And he was 
also surprised to hear that no such system was 
to be found in any Western army; at least I told 
him that the idea was wholly new to me. 

It appears that each regiment—or each bat- 
talion, if only a battalion of a certain organi- 
zation is sent on foreign duty—is a unit for the 
paying of premiums upon the deaths of the mem- 
bers of that unit. It is in effect the assessment 
plan, only the assessments are made regularly 
each month and are of a uniform amount. In 
other words, there is a fund raised by regular 


payments during the whole time that the regi- 
ment or battalion is engaged outside the limits 
of Japan proper; and this fund is held by the 
paymaster to be divided among the widows, 
orphans or other dependents of the men killed 
in action or dying from other causes in the line 
of duty. Of course, if the mortality rate is 
high, the proportion received by the dependent 
ones is correspondingly low, for, be it remem- 
bered, the amount of assessment is always the 
same. That is, the regiment or other unit agrees 
upon the amount, but it usually is not more than 
one or one and a half yen, fifty or seventy-five 
cents” gold. However, instances have been 
known, in the Manchurian campaign, and even 
as late as a few months ago in Formosa, where 
regiments voted half or three-fourths of their 
pay for this purpose—the protecting of the wives 
and children of their fallen comrades. And one 
regiment—the 174th Infantry—made up almost 
wholly of soldiers without near relatives or de- 
pendents, actually voted their full salary. But 
this unit happened to be on foreign service at 
Fusan only nine weeks and no deaths were re- 
ported. 

General Count Terauchi is generally credited 
with the originating of this military insurance 
idea, but he modestly disclaims the honor. Yet 
it is true that he is one of the best-known ad- 
vocates of life insurance in Japan, insisting that 
poor and rich need its protection. 

During the course of a conversation with the 
writer of this article the Governor-General said: 

“Yes, I have very much favored the spread of 
the regimental insurance plan in Korea and will 
continue to be in favor of it. But I will never 
feel that we have gone quite far enough until 
every man in the Empire of Japan, be he in 
military service or not, shall be able to feel that 
at his taking off his aged parents, his wife, or 
his little children will have an income, however 
small. to help them along. 

“Though I have not been to America, IT have 
learned much regarding the great life insur- 
ance institutions of the United States—of their 
vast wealth and wonderful methods: and I only 
wish that we in Japan might boast of such really 
national corporations. Their great wealth is an 
absolute necessity for corporations which go on 
the bonds, so to speak, of millions of people; and 
the fact that they are substantially and amply 
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able to pay all claims, and more, is all the more 
reason why it is desirable to do business with 
them. My own life is well insured. I have my 
salary to live on, and I have my insurance poli- 
cies to assure my wife and family a safe and 
comfortable future.’’ 


Your Job 

Have you ever made an analytical survey of 
your job and your relation to it? Have you ever 
examined your job critically and in detail so as 
to get a clear conception of its possibilities anq 
its requirements? 

Whether your position’ be in the office or in 
the field, you will benefit greatly by putting your 
job under the microscope and bringing all its 
phases into plain view. You will probably 
realize that there is much more in it than you 
had imagined. 

Having once made such a survey, establish the 
practice of repeating it at intervals of, say, 
three months. Open a sort of account with your- 
held under the head of ‘‘Myself and My Job.” 
Enter the results of each examination with com- 
ments and plans for running your job in the 
future. 

Following are a few questions which it is sug- 
gested that you employ in making the proposed 
examination. Put them to yourself seriously and 
think out the answers carefully and frankly. 

Am I fit for my job? If not, how can I make 
myself so? 

Am I doing my work as well as I can and as 
much as I can, or only sufficiently to hold my 
job? . 

Do I regard my job as an opportunity or merely 
as a means of livelihood? 

Am I bigger than my job? If so, how ean I 
make it big enough to fit me? 

Do I regard my job as a stepping stone to a 
higher one? Am TI studying the other in rela- 
tion to the one I hold? 


Do I realize all the possibilities of my job?, 


Am TI making it as productive as I might? 

How can I make my work so interesting that it 
will be a real pleasure to do it? 

In seeking honest answers to these questions 
other phases of the analysis will present them- 
selves, you will find this survey of your job both 
interesting and profitable.—Pacific Mntual Nerrs. 








By 
W. Meador, Jr. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AGENT 


A. Picturesque Character in American 
Business Life 


HIS DUTIES 


Struggles of the Past Enter Oblivion—What He 
. 


Has Accomplished 

Intering into the world struggle for ex- 
istence, the industrial agent of a quarter cen- 
tury ago had a difficult problem before him. 
He held a place in business life that has never 
had a parallel. With no real trade or profes- 
sion of which he might be said to have been 
the master, the agent began his labor by trying 
to persuade industrial workers to set aside a 
sum of money from week to week in order 
that his family might have some resources on 
which to rely in case of untimely death. At 
that time life insurance was comparatively 
new, and it certainly was an innovation for the 
industrial classes. The public was suspicious. 
They did not like the idea of making any sacri- 
fice for a contract the value of which was 
rather questionable. Thus, with poor supplies 
and general equipment, the industrial agent of 
other times was more or less of a crude 
pioneer. He was not welcome, and, in fact, 
was rather repulsive to the people among 
whom he mingled. 


TROUBLES OF THE PIONEER 

Crude as this type may have been, not much 
unlike the pioneers in any line of activity, it 
must be said that the industrial agent of 
twenty-five years ago accomplished much for 
the business of insurance and for the world 
at large. He learned the complaints against 
the contracts he had to offer, and brought 
home to the companies the need for changes 
that would prove valuable to the policyholder 
and the company alike. Thus it is that we see 
the evolution of the industrial policy, which 
to-day has more liberal provisions for death 
benefits, surrender values and endowment 
options. Compared with the early nineties the 
contract of the industrial companies to-day is 
a charity. In case of lapse the policy has a 
guaranteed cash surrender value, whereas in 
the former period a lapse meant the total loss 
of all money that had been paid in. Most in- 
dustrial policies now provide for maturity as 
endowments at a late age which is not infre- 
quently attained, whereas in former times no 
payment was made until the actual death of 
the assured. 

When improvements in the contracts were 
made, the agent succeeded in convincing the 
public of the beneficence of life insurance. He 
eliminated popular doubt and mistrust, and 
thus elevated his own position from that of 


more or less of a general nuisance to one of 
dignity. So great has been the demand for 
industrial insurance that the workingmen have 
more recently been educated to the value and 
importance of increasing the benefits and re- 
ducing the cost of insurance by purchasing 
intermediate ($500) policies, and even ordi- 
nary life insurance, by paying an annual, semi- 
annual or quarterly premium. 


Justiryinc His Existence 

Thus after a long and hard campaign to 
justify his very existence, the industrial agent 
has gradually elevated himself to a position of 
high esteem in the commercial world, com- 
manding the respect and admiration of the 
persons on his debit where formerly he was 
not appreciated. He has been a most valuable 
educator and benefactor. Where thousands 
upon thousands of workingmen and women 
formerly passed from memory by finally rest- 
ing in a Potter’s field, their descendants have 
been given decent burials, to say the least, and 
their children have been saved from the pangs 
of want and indignities of charity and men- 
dicancy. 

The missionary work of the industrial agent 
has largely been accomplished. He now is the 
person who is sought in times of trouble. 
Where friends in the older days were inclined 
to shun him, fearing that his sole purpose was 
to persuade them to buy some sort of policy 
of questioned value, they now consult him on 
matters of vital importance to the family and 
its welfare. In hours of worry he is not in- 
frequently the consoler. The industrial classes 
have learned the value of life insurance, of 
prudence, of thrift—and the industrial agent 
has shown the way. 


Time 
There has been enough written about the 


value of time to fill a hundred libraries. Yet 


for most of us the effort to live every moment 
of our time as if that commodity, which can- 
not be purchased, were taken at its full value, 
is a prodigious undertaking. The waste of 
time in our own lives is so amazing that if any 
man will jot down his wasted time of a single 
day he will be amazed. 

If at death we were shown our record for 
our lifetime we would not believe it. Hours 
wasted when we thought that we were giving 
our best efforts to our jobs and minutes squan- 
dered as if minutes were the most valueless of 
things! 

There are a few men in every age who value 
time at nearly its full value. In our age 
Edison is one of this breed, and it is told of 
Napoleon’s youth that he wasted not a moment. 

Real, sensible enjoyment is not a waste of 
time, but idle hours, when a man is simply 


moaning and grumbling, wastes not only time 
hut nerve force. Those who try not to waste 
a moment and occupy themselves rationally for 
nine-tenths of their waking hours are as rare 
as they are happy. 

The industrial agent has no one but himself 
to keep watch on how he spends his minutes 
and hours. He should be a stern overseer of 
his use of his time, and should lash himself 
with many stripes when he finds that he has 
heen a false servant to himself. 


Records 

A “cub” clerk in an insurance office was one 
time surprised. By accident he ran across the 
private memorandum concerning himself 
which the secretary had in his keeping. It so 
happened that there was nothing particularly 
uncomplimentary in the record, but the clerk 
decided that he would use every kind of effort 
to keep the record a good one. 

Every employee of an insurance company 
should have constantly before his mind that, 
like the political agitator in a Russian city, the 
details of his life, so far as these details relate 
to the interested parties, are a matter of record. 
Indeed at the present day every corporation 
keeps a careful record of its many servants. 

No doubt every well-managed office keeps a 
similar record of all its field men. And the 
big industrial companies can be depended upon 
not to neglect this important matter. 

Your record, my friend of the hard-earned 
debit, is somewhere on file. Unlike that other 
record, which is said to be in the keeping of 
good St. Peter, your company record is not 
hidden from the eyes of all. At any time your 
company record may lead to your advancement 
or kick you under a metaphorical coat-tail. 

Your thumb mark has never been required, 
hut your identity has never been questioned. 
You will probably never change your name 
or the make-up of your face. The record, 
then, must always be as much a part of your- 
self as your own mind or the muscles which 
control your feet. 

Think of your company record every morn- 
ing and sometimes in the middle of the night. 
\ little error on your part may lead to a con- 
siderable loss by your concern. The matter 
may be passed over with slight comment, but 
down it is slapped into your private record. 
So it will be with other errors. If a time 
should come when your name is suggested for 
advancement out comes the record, and the 
sum of the little slips may make a total large 
enough to ditch your hopes. 

Never forget your record. Keep it as clean 
as you can. Tf you know you have made er- 
rors see if you cannot balance these errors by 
unusual successes. With proper and earnest 








effort you can be certain that when a balancing 
is made the total will be on the right side of 
the account. 


Steering Straight 

Before the year gets too old it will be well 
for the prudent agent to see to it that his 
steering gear is in order, and that he is shaping 
his course in such a way as to be able to steer 
clear of a large lapse ratio. All of the life 
insurance companies want to get as much new 
business as possible, but none of them wants 
to get such business at the expense of the 
business already on the books. In other words, 
permanent business is what the companies 
want, and the agent who realizes that and 
works accordingly is the one who will stand 
high in the esteem of his officers and whose 
chances for promotion will be the brightest. 

There isn’t any money for the company in 
business during its first year, and it is not 
reasonable, therefore, to imagine that the com- 
pany will view otherwise than with displeasure 
a rapid dropping off of business in its early 
years. Again, it must be realized that an ex- 
policyholder who has lapsed his policy is apt 
to be a poor advertisement for the company. 
The chances are that such a one is dis- 
gruntled, and whether his criticisms be well 
taken or not the fact remains that he is dis- 
satised. and doubtless will not hesitate to 
“knock” the company at every opportunity. 

The foregoing partially explains the reasons 
tor the attitude of life insurance companies 
toward the subject of lapses. The companies 
don’t want them, and they have spent, and 
will continue to spend, time and money in the 
attempt to reduce lapses to a minimum. This 
subject has been handled so many times in 
these columns that it is inevitable that sug- 
gestions will be repeated, but the subject is of 
great importance, and the agent who desires 
to succeed should absorb all the information 
that he can possibly get on the subject and then 
endeavor to sift for himself the wheat from 
the chaff. 

And right here let us suggest that the in- 
dustrial agent make a careful study of the 
homes and the people on his debit, and then 
write such business as seems to him likely to 
stick and leave the rest for the agent of “his 
competing company.” If you will study this 
question carefully, Mr. Agent, and by dint, it 
may be, of persevering effort, keep your lapses 
down, way down, you will be one of the fa- 
vored ones at the home office. 


A Remarkable Individual Record 


A particularly fine showing has been made by 
Assistant Superintendent George Colbeck of the 
Chicago II Agency of the John Hancock Mutual; 
during 1916 he aggregated an increase of $96.24 
on an issue of $151.88. The excellence of this 
achievement is obvious and we are glad to 
take the opportunity of commending him and his 
staff for it. Praiseworthy, also, was the pro- 
duction in ordinary from this staff, $104,000. 
Quality results are what are wanted, and Mr. 
Colbeck, in this, his first full year as assistant, 
has put up a record that gives every indication 
of having been produced right. 
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How Insurance Cost Could Be Reduced 
by Fewer Lapses 





THE AGENT’S WORK 





Opportunities to Keep Business in Force—Some 
Plain Talk 

The reader has seen this title before and he 
will see it many times again. In industrial in- 
surance you can no more get away from the 
subject of lapses than the dyspeptic can get 
away from the subject of things that he eats 
which will make him sick. 

“How did your concern make a success of 
its business?” asked a newspaper reporter of 
one of the managers of a great industrial 
company. 

The manager replied: “There were lots 
of things which had to be thought of and be 
kept constantly in mind. One was the concen- 
tration of effort. My company never wrote an 
industrial policy in Chicago until we had built 
up a great business in New York and Brook- 
lyn. But the reason why my company is the 
giant she has grown is that we have, with 
immense effort on the part of everybody, man- 
aged to keep down lapses. Lapses will milk 
an industrial company dry as dust. Lapses 
constitute the company-eating ogre. Lapses! 
lapses! lapses! is a cry like that of the helms- 
man who in the night discovers breakers on a 
lee shore.” 

IMPORTANCE OF THE AGENT 


The industrial agent is an important wheel, 
perhaps the most important wheel in the 
mechanism of industrial insurance. The dav 
has not come, nor has the dawn of that day 
broken, when people will take insurance with- 
out solicitation. The great dike of modern 
society against the inundation of penury is life 
insurance, and the agent is the foundation of 
that dike. 

The more important the industrial agent rec- 
ognizes himself to be in the machinery of life 
insurance the more his responsibility should 
increase in connection with his profession. He 
it is who stands between his company and the 
loss of its business. He it is who can reduce 
the number of lapsing policyholders to the 
minimum, 

Repucinc INSURANCE Cost 

Were it not for lapses the profits returned 
to policyholders would be increased enor- 
mously. Could lapses be reduced to what 
might be called the normal, the cost of indus- 
trial insurance would be greatly lessened. And 
criticism by the press and the public has al- 
ways been as to the high cost to the industrial 
policyholder. 

A word as to this criticism should be added 
in every talk of industrial lapses. And the 
fact is that as to their minds the majority of 
people never stay put. Every preacher laments 
that converts do not stay converted. But there 
is no use in grumbling concerning human ten- 
dencies. Every building and loan association 
knows, and has to make allowances for the 
fact, that folks begin their payments volun- 
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tarily, and then have to be urged with every 
seductive argument to keep on. Every build. 
ing and loan association fits its scheme to this 
weakness of humanity. The retiring member 
sacrifices a portion of what he has paid jp, 
And the larger the penalty the less will be the 
number of retiring members. 

For many years legislation has been in the 
direction of the policyholders’ interests, and 
you might say that legislation has pushed on 
companies to reduce the penalty to the mini- 
mum exacted from retiring members. We 
should make no complaint as to this, nor js 
there any use in complaining. But agents 
should recognize that upon them falls the 
burden. 

THE AGENT’s Duty 

This burden is an onerous one, but one that 
in the future even more than in the past must 
he carried by the industrial solicitor. It is in 
his power to so educate his policyholders that 
they will look upon their policies as something 
sacred, something which transcends any other 
thing in their possession, and something for 
which they must be ready to make great sacri- 
fices. In this way only can lapses in industrial 
companies be reduced to a proper minimum. 
What this minimum is it is difficult to say. It 
will always fluctuate just as wages fluctuate 
and just as the opportunity of employment 
fluctuates among wage-earners. But change 
constantly as it will, it can be reduced far be- 
low what it is at present, and agents will never 
do their full duty by their company, their 
policyholders and the public until they manage 
in their individual efforts to create a senti- 
ment among their customers of the sacred 
nature of an industrial policy. 

That an industrial policy is sacred no one 
who has ever settled claims can doubt. There 
rises before the mind of the writer a little 
house in Brooklyn when his duty called him 
to pay over to an invalid mother the sum of 
$300. The dead daughter was her only sup- 
port, and the industrial agent had managed to 
make the girl take an industrial policy. The 
history of that policy is the history of most. 
Several times the girl gave up her payments 
and the agent solicited her all over again. The 
typhoid came, and but for that three hundred 
dollars the mother would have been penniless. 
You can say it was not a large sum. Put your- 
self in the mother’s place, if you have suf- 
ficient imagination, and you will understand 
why when the check was handed to her she 
fell on her knees and thanked her God. 
Sacred! Well, pieces of paper which lead to 
relief of that kind are more sacred than any 
pieces of paper, excepting but one only—Holy 
Writ. 


Wuat THE LApsE MEANS 


If the industrial agent recognizes that his 
trade deals with sacred promises, and that a 
lapsing policyholder is risking for somebody 
what may mean almost life itself, he cannot 
fail to attach the proper significance to the 
subject of lapses. 

Keep your debit as nearly intact as human 
effort can keep it. Solicit the retiring policy- 
holder with a persistence and_ earnestness 
which the matter demands. Plead with him 
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and get the beneficiary to plead with him. 
Without earnest rebuttal never allow him to 
suggest that the matter for him and for his is 
not of more importance than anything, except 
the obtaining of his daily bread for himself 
and his family. 





Some Notable Activities 

The Metropolitan Life held a notable series of 
triennial conventions during 1916, forty-six gath- 
ings being held in various parts of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, the Pacific Coast 
convention having been held in the fall of 1915. 
Vice-President Haley Fiske and Third Vice- 
President Ayres addressed each of these con- 
ventions, and third Vice-President Frankel was 
present at the large majority of them. The 
forty-six conventions were attended by 436 su- 
perintendents, 1394 deputies and 7848 agents, or 
a total of 9678 of the field force, not counting 
1445 medical examiners and 683 nurses. In addi- 
tion there were 1213 guests from outside the in- 
surance business. 

The Metropolitan Life has made a donation of 
$100,000 to the National Association for the 
study and prevention of tuberculosis, with which 
to make a community health demonstration of 
the value of preventive effort. Several hundred 
towns were considered for this experiment, and 
Framingham, Mass., was selected because of 
local conditions and the municipal assistance 
promised. It is hoped by the work in Framing- 
ham, which will cover three years, to show that 
tuberculosis can be controlled anywhere and 
eventually wiped out if proper methods are pur- 
sued. The Metropolitan Life was influenced to 
make this contribution by the fact that over 
sixteen per cent of the deaths in its industrial 
departments are due to tuberculosis, and in 
1915 the company paid out over $4,000,000 on the 
lives of 14,325 policyholders who died from tiiis 
disease. 

John Hancock Promotions 

The following named gentlemen have been 
promoted from the agency ranks to assistancies 
in the districts of their service for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston: James H. 
Mongeau, Pawtucket; James R. Lawrence, Buf- 
falo; Isaac Weinberger, Rochester; William H. 
Glenn, Newark; Robert E. Taylor, Taunton; 
James G. Peberdy, Philadelphia II; John J. 
Uline, Troy; William E. Baker, Cincinnati I; 
William Boardman, Pawtucket; Harry Schmitz, 
Chicago III; Benjamin Grimm, Syracuse; Nich- 
olas J. Van Goor, Paterson. 

Gathorne Hardy has been promoted and trans- 
ferred from agent at Lawrence to assistant at 
Pittsburg II; other changes are as follows: Lan- 
celot R. Hueston, from agent at Framingham to 
cashier at Cincinnati II; William J. Cross. from 
assistant at Allentown to cashier at Phila- 
delphia III; Alphonsus T. Lynch, from applica- 
tion inspector to assistant at Cambridge, and 
Herbert Crowley, from assistant to application 
inspector at the same agency. 

New Orleans Superintendent Named 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
announced a number of changes. Agent H. J. 
Seither, New Orleans (No. 3), La., has been pro- 
moted assistant superintendent to succeed As- 
sistant Superintendent M. Goldberg of that dis- 
trict. Assistant Superintendent S. P. Jones, 
Columbia, S. C., has resigned his assistancy to 
take a debit, and Agent H. C. Carter has been 
promoted to assistant to sueceed him. 
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STRAIGHT CANVASS 


Set Aside One Day Each Week for 
This Work as a Regular Rule 





A PLEASANT SMILE WINS 





Spirit of Optimism Helps on the Debit—Value 
of Planning 

Straight canvassing is the most successful 
way to secure new business. Every industrial 
agent should set aside a certain day each week 
for the purpose of straight canvassing. How 
many agents are there with the industrial com- 
panies that have a certain day set aside for 
straight canvassing? If you do not belong to 
this class of agents it is time you joined, for 
if you wish to succeed you must have a fixed 
rule in this respect. 

Suppose you start out from the office on the 
morning of your canvassing day with your 
mind made up to do a certain amount of work, 
and that you want to write a certain amount 
of business. When you leave the office you 
wonder how you are going to be received at 
the different houses that you call on during the 
day. You should bear in mind that the way 
you are going to be received depends a great 
deal on how you choose to be received, and 
your state of mind with the day's work has a 
great deal to do with the result accomplished. 

lf you leave the office with a bright smile on 
your face, with your mind made up to choose 
out a certain number of prospects, you can 
depend on having a very successful day, but if 
you leave the office dreading the work that you 
have planned out, or that has been lined out to 
you by your assistant or superintendent, it is 
a certainty that you are not going to do any- 
thing for the day. 


PLANS THE Day BEFORE 

Your plans for the straight canvass should 
be laid the day before. You should know ex- 
actly what portion of your debit you are going 
to canvass, and you should start in on your 
task systematically. Begin at the head of a 
certain street, and take each house as you come 
to it. Do not omit any house under any cir- 
cumstances, for it nearly always happens that 
the house you intend to skip is the very house 
in which you will write an application. Do not 
go to a house and knock timidly on the door 
and ask the lady of the house, “Madam, do 
you want any insurance to-day?” for in doing 
this you are trying to sell insurance as a huck- 
ster would sell vegetables at the back door. 
Be a gentleman, and be received as one. Let 
your prospect know that it is a great favor in 
your calling upon him or her in regard to their 
future welfare, and that you have a proposi- 
tion that can keenly interest them if they 
would be kind enough to spare you a few min- 
utes of their time to listen to it. By seeking 
an interview in this manner you will nearly 
always succeed, and the chances are that you 
will write an application. 


Gret IN THE House 


Another thing, make it a point to get on the 
inside of the house to do your soliciting, and 





. 


always avoid front-door talks as much as pos- 
sible while canvassing. It is business-like to 
go no further than the front door in making 
collections, but in canvassing vou should take 
plenty of time. 

by following out these methods and talking 
small premiums you will be able to close out a 
certain amount of business by the end of the 
day. There is also another thing which you 
can figure on, too. If you talk to a certain 
number of people during the daytime you are 
going to land a certain percent of applications. 
This has been proven in fact in nearly every 
case. It makes no difference how much or 
how little ability a man has if he talks to a 
certain number of people in a day's time there 
is a certainty that he is going to write some 
applications here and there in a day's work. 


Good Will 

When a store or the practice of a physi- 
cian is sold there is always included that in- 
tangible but valuable thing known as “good 
will.” In any trade or profession there isn’t 
a man Jack of us whose personal assets do not 
include good will. Indeed, good will, meaning 
the wish of others to help us or the knowledge 
of others that we can supply what they need 
or desire, is one of the principal assets, in the 
business world. 

There are rules concerning the obtaining of 
this asset which are of the greatest value to 
the industrial solicitor. In his autebiography 
Benjamin Franklin formulated one of these 
rules. You may remember the story and 
Franklin’s comment. It seems that a member 
of the State Legislature had formed a grudge 
against Franklin which stood in the young 
printer’s way in obtaining a contract for print- 
ing. The wise young man took occasion to 
meet his enemy face to face, and most respect- 
fully asked for a loan of a book which the 
latter had in the library of which he was very 
proud. The request was granted. After read- 
ing the book Franklin returned it, with a 
letter of courteous thanks. Very soon the 
printer obtained the contract. “Franklin adds 
a comment to the effect that one way to make 
a friend of an enemy is to obtain his good 
will by requesting him to do you a favor. 

The industrial agent should cultivate his 
growing crop of good will. In every way he 
should add to the area under cultivation, and 
he should take the most scrupulous pains that 
no act of his or any report concerning his 
words or habits should destroy what has cost 
so much effort and what is of such extraordi- 
nary value. 


Colonial Life Changes Announced 


The Colonial ‘‘Clingers,”’ as they might be 
ealled, have been showing remarkable results 
and are accordingly earning recognition at the 
home office of the Colonial Life in Jersey City. 
V. Pomponio has been made assistant manager 
at Orange. Other changes include the transfer 
of A. Shawlaw from Harlem to Jersey City, 
the promotion of Simon Shversky to assistant 
manager at Norristown, and Frederick Green to 
assistant manager at Harlem. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


A Survey of Twenty-Five Years’ 
Development 





RADICAL CHANGES IN BUSINESS 





What the Present Administration Has Accom- 
plished—Benefits to Industrial Pclicyholders 


In a handsomely bound volume bearing the 
caption “An Epoch in Life Insurance,’ Haley 
Fiske, vice-president, and Raymond V. Car- 
penter, assistant secretary, have recounted in 
detail the progress of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company of New York, under the man- 
agement of the present officers and directors, 
whose policy has been operative since October 7, 
1891. The period covered in this history is from 
1891 to the close of 1916. 

During those twenty-five years there were 
many changes in practice cf life insurance in 
both ordinary and industrial business. From 
the years 1891 on there was a great change 
among the principal insurance companies for 
tontine and deferred dividend business; the 
Metropolitan maintained the practice of ordi- 
nary life insurance. In 1915 the company was 


mutualized and carried on its participating: 


business at non-participating rates. In 1896 the 
company began its intermediate branch and in 
this way opened the door of ordinary insurance 
to the industrial classes. The intermediate 
policies for $500 each were issued on an annual, 
semi-annual and quarterly premium basis and 
proved very attractive to the industrial classes 
and, especially, as a teacher of thrift and estab- 
lishing the value of the business of ordinary 
life insurance. At the present time-the com- 
pany has in force more than 800,000 intermediate 
policies for more than $400,000,000. 

Three years later (1899) the company estab- 
lished a sub-standard business, whereby per- 
sons whose health was not up to the standard 
requirements of the medical examination of 
the company were enabled to obtain insurance 
under certain conditions. Of this special class 
of insurance the company now has some $39,000,- 
000 in force. During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury there has been a great change in the prac- 
tice of industrial life insurance. As far as the 
Metropolitan itself is concerned, the company 
has accomplished the following, says the book: 


NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 


1. The voluntary return of $49,000,000 in re- 
duction of premiums in twenty-three years, over 
and beyond its contractual obligations, besides 
the addition of $4,700,000 of reserve to cover 
voluntary concessions. 

2. Welfare work among industrial policy- 
holders costing many millions of dollars: (a) 
Free nursing of the sick by trained nurses; 
(b) educational work by the distribution of 
150,000,000 of pamphlets, leaflets and company 
magazine articles among its policyholders; (c) 
a determined war upon consumption; (d) co- 
opeartion with Federal, State and municipal 
governments in education in health and in bet- 
tering of hygienic conditions and in investiga- 
tions or sickness, unemployment and unsanitary 
conditions. 

3. The first investigation into mortality and 
the first scientific tables of net premiums re- 
sulting therefrom, and, consequently, the first 
adaptation of industrial insurance to premiums. 

4. The repeated increases of amounts of in- 
surance for the given premium—the latest in- 
crease in 1916. 

5. Reduction of premiums by ten per cent 
where the policyholders pay at the office and 
save part of the cost of collection. 

6. The constant decrease of expense reach- 
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ing, in 1916, the lowest percentage ever known 
in the business in this country or England. 

7. The constant decrease of lapses, reaching 
in 1916 the lowest percentage ever known in the 
business in these countries. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES 

8. The constant improvement in the person- 
nel and duration of service of agents, resulting 
from the increase of their compensation by 100 
per cent coincident with a reduction of expenses 
in the twenty-five years of nearly thirty per 
cent. 

9. The co-operation of field employees with 
local health and welfare authorities and soci- 
eties. 

10. The care of the welfare and health of all 
employees at the home office and in the field, 
crowned by the building of the sanatorium at 
Mount McGregor. 

11. The mutualization by which the stock- 
holders sold their stock to the policyholders for 
sixty per cent of what they had been offered by 
outside investors, and the consequent change of 
the company from a stock company to an as- 
sociation of twelve millions of working people. 


REVISION OF POLICIES 

It is interesting to note that during the past 
quarter of a century there have been many 
changes in the industrial policy contracts 
whereby there is a more liberal allowance for 
policyholders and beneficiaries; lower rates and 
larger benefits have been made from time to 
time as well as the omission of restrictions, as 
to cause of death and other limits which were 
prevalent in 1891. 

Some changes have taken place in the ordinary 
branch of the company, which have done much to 
enlarge the company itself as well as to benefit 
insurance business at Jarge. Of the vast amount 
of work that is done at the home office of the 
Metropolitan, some idea may be gleaned from 
the following extract taken from its history: 


TREMENDOUS GROWTH OF COMPANY 

The twenty-five years began with assets of 
$13,626,948; they end with $608,097,634. They be- 
gan with $3,088,833 of capital and surplus; they 
end without capital, the sum having been re- 
tired upon mutualization, with $28,167,511 of 
surplus. They began with $222,652 of industrial 
debit (that is, weekly income from industrial 
policies); they end with $1,412,429. They began 
with 2,278,487 policies of industrial insurance in 
force, amounting to $254,939,881; they end with 
15,424,933 policies for $2,032,370,668 of insurance. 
They began with 96 districts, 4903 field repre- 
sentatives and 600 home office employees; they 
end with 491 districts, 14,013 men in the field 
and 5213 in the home offices; of whom 211 are 
in the San Francisco home office. They began 
with 3153 policies for $3,767,882 of ordinary in- 
surance in force, only $193,511 having been is- 
sued in 1891, very near the lowest in the com- 
pany’s active history. 1916 ended with 1,527,- 
836 policies for $1,450,061,328 of insurance in 
force and the writing was $279,016,103; and this 
was done in ten months because the company 
reached, at the end of October, the limitation of 
business allowed by law. They began with 
$125,278 of premium income in the ordinary busi- 
ness—low water-mark; they ended with $52,- 
900,201 of premium income—high water-mark. 

Taking the two departments together, the 
company at the end of 1891 had 2,281,640 policies 
in force, carrying $258,707,763 of insurance and 
producing an annual premium income of $10,- 
830,373. The end of 1916 showed the company 
with 16,952,775 policies in force for $3,482,431,- 
996: and with an annual premium income of 
$125,261,318. 

In 1891 the company occupied restricted 
quarters in a portion of a small building on the 
corner of Park Place and Church street. In 1916 
it occupies the largest insurance office in the 
world in New York’s most conspicuous and 
beautiful business edifice; and has a head office 
building in San Francisco, the most beautiful 
office building in that city. The business of 
the company became so large on the Pacific 
Coast that it established a head office there, 
which receives applications, issues policies and 
pays death claims. It was opened in 1901 and 
the company’s own building was opened in 1909. 
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Successful Men Appointed 
Apparently Manager Hoge, of the North Phila- 
delphia district of the Colonial Life of Jersey 
City, has started the new year with the inten- 
tion of developing in his agency staff a num- 
ber of representatives who will bring glory to 
the district and incidentally prosperity to them- 
selves, for, as previously pointed out in these 
columns, there are now three agents listed 
among the leading thirty, viz., G. Jessen at 
No. 5, Mr. Fahy No. 7 and Mr. Marchinick No. By 
while a prospective candidate for a place among 
the leaders is Agent Hrobak, who is achieving 
local fame, particularly as a collector. 
Concerning some agents, the Colonial News 
says: 


Mr. Hrobak, although appointed as an agent 
only eight months ago, has already shown spe- 
cial aptitude for the work His debit now 
amounts to $75, upon which the gross arrears 
are $10.60, or approximately 14 per cent, which 
Manager Hoge states is the lowest percentage 
reported in North Philadelphia on a large debit. 

In addition to his activities along collection 
lines, Mr. Hrobak last year made a creditable 
increase, which won for him the leadership of 
the office. At the present time he stands fifth in 
the district, and Manager Hoge feels confident 
that in a brief time he will be again conspicu- 
ously listed among the company’s leaders. 

Evidently special attention is being paid to 
the question of low arrears in the district, and 
Assistant Miller now holds the leadership in 
this respect with the gratifying percentage of 
36, followed by Assistant Keown with 45 per 
cent. 

The district as a whole has brought its per- 
centage of arrears down to 54 per cent, thereby 
winning the creditable rank of No. 8 among all 
districts. 


Be a Policyholder Yourself 


Every agent should be a policyholder in the 
company to the extent that he can afford, and 
this for two reasons: First, for the usual pro- 
tection it will give his family, and, secondly, 
for the additional moral weight which the 
known fact of his practising what he preaches 
gives to his preachments. 

Now and then, in the course of his canvass, 
an agent is liable to be asked, perhaps in a 
spirit of mild cynicism, perhaps in a spirit of 
cautious inquiry: ‘‘Do you carry one of those 
policies yourself?’’ ‘I do, and here it is, and 
in full force, too,’’ should be his ready answer, 
holding forth the document so that it may speak 
for itself. 

And even if no prospect calls upon him for so 
practical a test of his belief in life insurance, 
he should, on his own initiative, cite the policy 
or policies he carries on his own life, and the 
services he gets from them. 

There is a great advantage in this. He has 
spoken to them previously as an advocate. He 
now speaks to them as a witness. And when 
his utterances in both these characters are in 
unison, he wields a convincing influence that 
is intensified. 

Be a policyholder, therefore, and use the fact 
liberally in your canvass. But suppose you 
are uninsurable! The uninsurable man can 
speak feelingly about the merits of the protec- 
tion that he is debarred from enjoying as can 
the insured man about the protection which he 
does enjoy. Both have the true note of sincer- 
ity. But the uninsured yet insurable man who 
seeks to insure others has not the true note of 
sincerity. He sings flat. His voice is from the 
head; not from the heart, and he fails to move 
his audience. 

Therefore, Mr. Fieldman, get your policy, 
carry it about with you, and conquer with it.— 
The Prudential Weekly Record. 


How I Wooed and Won Success 


The first essential to my success in 1916 was 
work; yes, hard work. I had not been in the 
insurance business many days before it appeared 
to me that a record could be made if I used my 
time, even with my slight knowledge, in straight 
‘anvassing for ordinary and industrial applica- 
tions. I believe that men fail in our business 
because when canvassing they take as final the 
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“no” from a prospect. I am not discouraged 
at this word or by the statement “I can not 
afford to pay for life insurance,’’ and because 
of my persistency I have closed as many as 
eight cases on a list of ten prospects. 

Further, I clinch the business by writing out 
the receipt for the amount I think should be 
paid in advance (in industrial), before ask- 
ing the applicant the amount he or she ex- 
pects to pay. In doing so I figure on at least 
four premiums. 

I go out on my canvass gingered up with 
enthusiasm, with the confidence that I can and 
with the intention that I will write business. 

Where do I canvass? When it is necessary 
to ride in the street cars, I canvass my fellow 
passengers. I always try to take a seat be- 
tween two men—it pays. 

Every healthy person is a prospect to me, 
whatever condition in life, if the age be right 
and there is money enough to pay the premium. 

I should like to express more fully my methods 
should they be of benefit to my fellow workers. 
In closing this I recommend the following pre- 
scription, to be taken whenever necessary: 

1. Believe in your company. 

2, Talk insurance, not premiums. 

3. Straight canvass enthusiastically. 

4. Have confidence in your power to suc- 
ceed. 

5. Work, work.—J. F. Reynolds, Prudential 
tyent at Toronto. 





Pertinent Questions and Answers 


It’s an old, old story and you know it well, 
but it can’t be told too often. Let’s put it this 
time in the shape of question and answer: 

Q. Which, among all his possessions, does a 
right-minded man value most highly? 

A. His family. 

Q. What is the first duty of every married 
man; what duty should take precedence of all 
others? 

A. To protect his family. 

Q. Is it his duty to protect his family after 
he is dead as well as while he is living? 

A. Yes! 

Q. What is the surest thing in the world? 

A. Death! 

Q. What is the only security in the world of 
which it can be truly said that under all cir- 
cumstances it increases in value every year? 

A. A policy contract issued by a sound life 
insurance company. 

Q. If aman who is carrying a goodly amount 
of “old-fashioned life insurance’ dies without 
leaving any other estate, is his family pro- 
tected? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because the proceeds of the old-fashioned 
life insurance policy may be dissipated, just as 
is the case with ninety per cent of estates! 

Q. If that’s true, isn’t life insurance a good 
thing for a man to buy? 

A. Yes, it’s a “good thing,’’ but it isn’t the 
best thing, and a married man is in duty bound 
to secure the best thing in the world for his 
family! 

Q. What, then, is the ‘‘best thing’ for a 
man’s family? Is there any way by which a 
man who loves his family can make absolutely 
sure that after his decease his family will posi- 
tively be protected? 

A. Yes, there is such a means and it’s within 
the reach of every insurable man. It’s called 
monthly income protection! 

Q. Why is monthly income protection so 
much better than so-called “life insurance?” 

A. Because it guarantees to do what ‘‘old- 
fashioned life insurance’’ tried to do but didn’t. 
It guarantees to protect his family from want- 
Because it guarantees a fixed, monthly income 
to the beneficiary for the rest of his or her life! 
Because it enables a man to become the ad- 
ministrator of his own estate! Because, while 
a man may leave money to his wife and chil- 
dren, he cannot leave them his experience with 
which to take proper care of the money so that 
it will take care of them! Because it brings 
peace and comfort to the mind of the husband 
or father who possesses it, and thereby brightens 
and lengthens his own life, for he knows that 
whatever may happen to him, his family is pro- 
vided for! Such a man need not worry about 
panics, hard times, bank failures, or mortgage 
foreclosures, for he knows that his security— 
his monthly income contract—is bound to grow 
more valuable every day, and that it is prac- 
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tically the only part of his estate which, under 
any circumstances, cannot become depreciated 
or lost! 

Now, think that over! Study those questions 
and answers! Let them sink way in! Is there 
a flaw in the argument? If not, what a com- 
mentary it all is on the work that you are 
doing! Again and again I say, ‘“‘What a Noble 
Mission Is Yours!’’ How absolutely true it is 
that selling monthly income protection is a 
calling worthy of the best efforts of the best 
man that ever lived! It’s the greatest busi- 
ness in the world.—Robert J. Miz. 


[he Effect of the War on Surrender and 
Lapse Rates 

Dramatic actions possess more power to at- 
tract attention and produce more immediate 
effects than those which are less obtrusive in 
their character and more silent in their opera- 
tions. We are more impressed by a sudden 
death in our presence than by the passing away 
of someone who has been ill for a considerable 
time. 

The quiet, unimpressive way in which tuber- 
culosis or cancer gathers in its army of victims 
arouses no universal interest and produces but 
little effect except after much persistent agita- 
tion and public warning. But the outbreak of 
a great war, with its dramatic scenes and ap- 
palling slaughter, its ever-recurring lists of 
dead and pictured scenes of desolation, moves 
the world in many ways. 

The effects on nations and individuals are 
discussed in many books and essays of marked 
ability and surpassing interest. Whether it be 
a question of national character or a matter of 
financial interest, we see everywhere evidence 
of its effects. The records of the Australian 
Mutual Provident Society during the last two 
years are no exception to this general rule, 
and perhaps one of the most striking evidences 
of the seriousness with which this sudden and 
dramatic interruption of the even, ordered 
course of general life is regarded may be seen 
in the remarkable contrast between the sur- 
renders and lapses immediately before the war 
and those since experienced by the society. 

The increase of surrenders and lapses in 1914 
over those experienced in 1913 was respectively 
€76,733 and £146,788, but the year 1915 showed 
a decrease on 1914 of £61,444 in the case of 
surrenders and of £27,315 in lapses. The year 
1916 is also exhibiting a marked decrease on the 
figures of 1915. 

The great necessity for preparedness against 
the invasion of death has been accentuated by 
the dramatic suddenness of this great world 
calamity. Members who had grown careless as 
to the necessity for the continuance of their 
policies have realized their mistake and reme- 
died it. The warning which the war has given 
has been heeded in many cases, but we would 
remind everyone that to keep up the payments 
of his premiums and never to surrender a 
policy even at the cost of much self-sacrifice 
are pre-eminent duties in days of peace as much 
as in times of war.—Vutual Prorident Messenger. 


President Russell Addresses Utah Agents 

At the regular meeting of the Utah Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, held at the Commer- 
cial Club, February 17, President Russell, of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 
addressed the gathering. His remarks were 
very timely, as they gave association members 
many ideas for favorable consideration. 

The matter of taxation of life insurance, as is 
now being done throughout the legislatures and 
government of the United States, he said, is par- 
ticularly burdensome, owing to the fact that it 
makes another and direct tax upon the policy- 
holders or citizens,of this country. 


—“‘Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE 
Spectator. I might state that I have found articles 
and statistics of inestimable value in your paper and 
I certainly shall not hesitate to recommend it when- 
ever the occasion arises.’"—August J. Lantelme, New 


York City. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


Jersey City Company Closed Most 
Successful Year in History 





LARGE INCREASES REPORTED 





Agency Ranks Lauded for Remarkable Record— 
Some Notable Accomplishments 


The Colonial field force will require no urging 
to use the printed annual statement recently is- 
sued to the fullest advantage in their canvass- 
ing. This statement provides the Colonial 
field man with the strongest possible material 
to evidence the tremendous growth of the com- 
pany during the past yéar In the year 1916 
which will go down into history as one of the 
most remarkable years in American business. 
and especially in the business of life insurance, 
the Colonial kept pace with general expansion 
and secured its full share of the national 
prosperity. Two items in the statement stand 
forth in conspicuous prominence—the present 
total assets and the outstanding insurance in 
force. 

More than $3,084,000 in assets now stand for 
the security of Colonial policyholders. 

A comparison of the assets of the com- 
pany by five-year periods reveals the mar- 
velous growth in this item — the assets be- 
ing almost quadrupled in the last ten years— 
advancing from $846,000 to $3,084,000, represent- 
ing a gain of about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars each year for a decade. 

The other item which is gratifying is the 
amount of insurance in force, which has crossed 
the $36,000,000 mark, representing the greatest 
gain in outstanding insurance in any year since 
the organization of the company. 

In ten years the insurance in force has been 
more than doubled. In number of policies in 
force the Colonial ranks twelfth among all com- 
panies in the United States, having a total num- 
ber of almost 260,000. 


Colonial Bowlers Active 

The Colonial News of the Colonial Life of 
Jersey City reports the following items regard- 
ing the “bowling contest’? between the various 
agencies: 

Harlem continted its remarkable playing and 
last week not only rolled high score of the 
senior division, viz., $7.20, but mopped up the 
alleys with its large Brooklyn opponents. 

Williamsburg and West Philadelphia rolled 
a fairly close match, Captain Janson’s team 
finally winning by a small margin and retaining 
the lead. 

Trenton had a soft time with the Skeeters. 
but somehow cannot manage to get out of tail- 
end position. 

Newark likewise drew an easy victim in its 
game with N. Philadelphia and is just one game 
behind the leaders. ’ 

The old rivals, McKeesport and Pittsburg, met 
for the second time this season, but the Conk- 
linites turned the tables on the Baxterites and 
moved up into the tie for third place. 

Paterson set up high score in the intermediate 
division, rolling $5.43, and for the second time 
this season thrashed the Allentownians. 

New Brunswick clinched its second game from 
the Camdenites, totaling a fine line tally of $3.18. 

North Hudson annexed another game by set- 
ting up $4.80 for the week, and the series with 
Atlantic City now stands one apiece. 

Mt. Vernon was also in fine form, setting up 
$4.50 for the week and securing its second vic- 
tory from Easton. 

Hoboken is evidently rounding into form and 
had no difficulty in walking off with the Asbury 
Park match. 

Harrisburg’s high score of $6.66 was too much 
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for Trenton, and the Senators have two succes- 
sive victories to their credit in the series. 

Both Newburgh and Greensburg were badly 
out of form, but the Taylorites secured a thirty- 
two cent margin and the series now stands one 
game each. 

Reading and Brownsville both played wonder- 
ful games, viz., $4.72 to $3.85, and they are now 
tied for third place. 

Orange knocked the pins all over the alleys 
and secured its second win from Elizabeth. 


Fraternalists Meet at Chicago 

A number of organizations connected with 
the National Fraternal Congress met in the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago this week. The Fra- 
ternal Law Association, made up of the at- 
torneys for the various organizations, held a 
two-days’ session Thursday and Friday. The 
presidents’ section met Friday and Saturday. 
The executive committee of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress was in session the three days 
not so much to transact business as to confer 
with the various organizations. On Friday even- 
ing a dinner was held at the Sherman House, 
under the auspices of the presidents’ section. 
W. E. Hyde, Supreme Archon of the Royal 
League, presided, and the arrangements for the 
dinner were in charge of Mrs. Rose Rittman, 
president of the Womens Catholic Order of 
Foresters. 


Ezra’s Head 


Ezra Hawkins, I hear ’em say, 
Insured his life the other day; 
Give up ‘bout a hundred bucks 
Fur somethin’ don’t amount to shucks. 
Got to die to win, ain’t he? 
Then where's he a-goin to be? 
Better keep his dough, I say, 
An’ have it fur a rainy day. 

Slick feller from the city come 
An’ talked him into it, by gum. 
He couldn’t pull the wool on me, 
I’m just as wise a guy as he. 


What’s that you say, Ez Hawkin’s dead? 
Fallin’ shutter hit his head? 
Well, by gum, that is too bad, 
Wife an’ three kids—ain’t it sad? 
Never had much chance to save, 
Now poor feller’s in his grave. 
Wonder what his wife will do, 
Hampered, with them children, too. 
Insurance! What? D’ye mean to say 
They’re goin’ to pay it right away? 
Well, by gum, I always said 
Ezra had a business head. 
—Agency Items. 


Really Worth While 
The wireless telegraph is fine, 
Let all the poets harp it; 
But wouldn’t it be just divine, 
To have a beatless carpet? 
Youngstown Telegram, 


A beatless carpet would be great. 
In fact, you’ve made a dainty wish; 
But wouldn’t it be just divine, 
*To really find a boneless fish? 
Genera Free Press-Times. 


No doubt these blessings would be fine 
And greatly swell the nation’s bliss, 
But scientists of late opine 
That what we need’s a germless kiss. 
Sirmingham Age-Herald., 
A germless kiss! Sans care or wo, 
We'll osculate, and not be ill. 
But ‘long about the first I know 
I'd rather have a payless bill. 
Judge. 


The payless bill we’d haste to meet, 
And germless kisses take with glee; 


There’s one thing, though, has both these beat— 


It is the lapseless policy. 
The Prudential Weekly Record. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Karly Months of New Year Show 
Remarkable Gains 





NEW ASSISTANTS ARE NAMED 





Agents Promptly Move Up Ladder—Some 
Individual Accomplishments 


It did not take the agents of The Prudential 
long to respond to the request of President 
Forrest F. Dryden during 1916, when that able 
and popular executive asked the field men to 
carry on a programme of effective, constructive 
progress. They increased their business in force 
and materially reduced their lapses, so that the 
Rock of Gibraltar by the close of 1916 showed a 
further advance than ever before. Inasmuch as 
there has been a great improvement in the 
policy forms issued by industrial companies 
during the past few years, a liberal agreement 
may be easily be presented to the prospect. 
Agents find the general public more willing to 
receive them and, hearing much of the good that 
is done to families where the benefits of poli- 
cies have been received, they are quite will- 
ing to set aside a small amount for a death 
benefit at least. At a time like this, when wages 
are high and money is cheap compared with 
other days, the agent should make it a point 
to present ordinary and intermediate proposi- 
tions more freely. That good will come to the 
man who has his eyes open to opportunities of 
this kind may be seen from the fact that The 
Prudential rewarded a large number of per- 
sistent agents during the past month by ad- 
vancing them to positions of greater respon- 
sibility in which the opportunities for greater 
income are also larger. 

Among the men who have been honored in 
view of their meritorious work are the follow- 
ing agents, who since January 1 have been 
named as assistant superintendents in their 
respective districts: Ralph D. Merchant, Port- 
land, Ore.; Chas. I. Craig, Denver, Col.: Lo- 
renzo A. Proctor, Seattle, Wash.; Jesse R. King, 
San Francisco 1; Heber E. Harvey, Seattle, 
Wash.; Chas. R. Rickards, San Diego, Cal.: 
G. H. Litz, Wilmington, Del. 

H. H. Brown, formerly an agent in the Muncie 
(Ind.) district, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent in the Coving- 
ton (N. Y.) district. He assumed his new du- 
ties on Monday, February: 12, leaving his old 
district with the hearty ‘‘best wishes’’ of his 
former associates. 

Agent Harry C. Benton of Chariton (Ottumwa, 
Iowa, district) was advanced to the position of 
assistant superintendent on Monday, Febru- 
ary 12, and placed in charge of the Albia (Iowa) 
assistancy, detached from Ottumwa. 

H. V. Morlock has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent in the Balti- 
more 2 district from an agency in the Chester 
(Pa.) district. 

The good work of Agents P. L. Spahr and C. P. 
Klepfer has been rewarded by their promotion 
to the position of assistant superintendent. The 
first-named took charge of the Butler detached 
assistancy of the Tarentum (Pa.) district on 
February 5, and the latter the Warren detached 
assistancy of the Youngstown (Ohio) district the 
same date. Judging from past performances, 
success is assured these live wires in their new 
field of greater responsibility, and it is need- 


Thursday 


less to add that they have the very best wisheg 
of their many friends. 

The vacancy in the assistancy ranks at Mid- 
dletown, Ohiv, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of E. C. Yantis, whose work in the Lima 
district attracted the favorable notice of the 
company. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


As examples of what may be accomplished by 
the persistent and ambitious man on the debit, 
the following individual records are striking: 
Agent E. C. Bacon of the Manchester (N. H.) 
district during the month of January procured 
ordinary in excess of his allotment, wrote in- 
dustrial business netting a fine average weekly 
increase, collections 110 per cent and has ar- 
rears of only 11 rer cent. Agent E. R. Par- 
quette of the Salem (Mass.) district had an ex- 
ceptionally fine ordinary issue for January, and 
it looks as if he will be a contender for ordi- 
nary honors in Division C. <A further good point 
—his account shows collections of 115 per cent 
to date. The Springfield (Mass.) district is for- 
tunate in having a man of the caliber of Agent 
T. J. McCarthy. For the month of January his 
account shows that he exceeded his ordinary al- 
lotment; he produced a commendable average 
industrial increase per week, collected 112 per 
cent on his debit and held his arrears down to 
12 per cent. That Agent James N. Goebel of the 
Milwaukee 2 district is an advocate of low ar- 
rears and high advance payments is evidenced 
by the condition of his account. The last re- 
port received shows arrears of 5 per cent and 
advance payments of 342 per cent on his debit 
of good size. For the week of February 5, 
Division B shows a reduction in the percentage 
of gross arrears, which credit it with a lower 
percentage than at any time since 1910. This 
record of achievement calls for hearty words 
of praise to all those having a part in the 
results. Agent Francis A. Hoffman of Quincy, 
Ill., is an excellent example of a good, all- 
around insurance man. He has not only given a 
“man’s share’ of production, but his account 
shows a. condition which would be hard to beat. 
On a debit of good size he carries one per cent 
arrears and nearly three hundred per cent ad- 
vance payments. As a producer of high-grade 
ordinary, Agent E. V. Brouillette of Vincennes, 
Ind., is ‘‘there with the punch.’”’ At the present 
time he is in a class by himself and has out- 
stripped all his co-workers in Division G on 
the basis of ordinary net new business issued in 
January. 


PRUDENTIAL OLD GUARD 


The honors to employees upon completing 
twenty years of continuous service were re- 
cently extended to Assistant Superintendent 
Conrad Sehnekenburger of Bloomfield (Orange, 
N. J., district). The matter was broached at 
a district meeting and a special effort arranged 
to mark in a practical manner the entry of this 
faithful worker into Class D of the Old Guard. 

Congratulations to Superintendent Ralph R. 
Kestler of the Jamaica (L. 1.) district, who has 
just rounded out twenty years of continuous ser- 
vice with The Prudential and been admitted to 
membership in Class D of the Old Guard. 

The following-named were recently admitted 
to membership in Class A of the Prudential 
Old Guard: Assistant Superintendent John J. 
Detry, Oshkosh, Wis.; Assistant Superintendent 
Chas. W. Unangst, Rockford, Ill.; Agent Clyde 
Humphrey, Peoria, I[11. 

After serving several months on the Mexican 
border, Assistant Superintendent W. G. Turner 
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and Agents F. O. Cohee and P. Arthur of Wil- 
mington, Del., have been mustered out and have 
returned to the district. 





Chicago Association Elects 

At the annual meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Chicago, held February 20 
at the Morrison hotel, the following officers were 
chosen for the year: President, William F. 
Crawford, Equitable of Iowa; vice-president, 
Edgar C. Fowler, New England Mutual; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Samuel D. Wyman, Berkshire 
Life. Executive committee: Dr. H. C: Castor, 
Connecticut General, chairman; F. A. Lorenz, 
JEtna; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; H. 
Cc. Hintzpeter, Mutual Life of New York; T. C. 
Platter, Massachusetts Mutual. There are now 
130 members in good standing, in addition to 
sixty-six whose dues are delinquent. The by- 
laws were amended to provide that the annual 
meeting shall take place the third Tuesday in 
October instead of the third Tuesday in Febru- 
ary. Another amendment provides for a com- 
mittee on ethics, two members of which are to 
be appointed each year by the incoming presi- 
dent, to serve for three years. Following is the 
personnel of the committee: E. O. Ferguson, 
Union Central Life; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Fed- 
eral Life; P. J. Krause, Prudential; Jules Gi- 
rardin, Phoenix Mutual Life. J. W. Janney, who 
was the first president of the association and 
who recently gave up his connection with the 
Provident Life and Trust and retired from ac- 
tive business, was elected to honorary member- 
ship. 


Baltimore Underwriters Elect Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association the follow- 
ing new officers were elected: President, Robert 
H. Walker, Provident Life and Trust; vice-pres- 
ident, Charles R. Gantz, State Mutual Life; sec- 
retary, A. G. Goodrich, National Life of Ver- 
mont. Mr. Brenan continues as treasurer. Di- 
rectors were elected as follows: F. S. Biggs, 
Massachusetts Mutual, chairman; Chas. R. Po- 
sey, Mutual Life of New York; J. K. Voshell, 
Metropolitan Life; Joseph U. Downes, North- 
western Mutual; George M. Kimberly, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, and J. Herman Ireland, Home Life 


Two Agents Promoted 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
announced the following changes: Agent A. L. 
Foster, Norfolk, Va., has been promoted as- 
sistant superintendent in charge to succeed As- 
sistant Superintendent L. D. Bagwell of Suffolk, 
Va. Agent R. J. Shinn has been promoted as- 
sistant superintendent in Asheville, N. C., to 
succeed Assistant Superintendent E. J. Flynn. 


Agents Promoted to Assistancies 
The Colonial Life of Jersey City has appointed 
H. Dobbins as assistant manager at Asbury 
Park, N. J., and J. Powel as assistant manager 
at Orange, N. J. 


—-The Prudential, the largest of the British indus- 
trial life insurance companies, has paid 83,136 claims 
arising vut of the war, for a total of $7,500,000. Nine 
British industrial companies report 145,230 claims for 
an aggregate of $12,615,000. This is not the total 
number of deaths, as frequently there are several in- 
dustrial policies on the same life. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Promotion of a Number of Agents 
Announced Last Month 


SOME REMARKABLE RECORDS 


Industrial and Ordinary Increases—Individual 
Accomplishments—Occasional Notes 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has 
announced that the following agents have been 
appointed to the office of assistant superinten- 
dent during the past month: Louis Goldberg 
at Philadelphia, William Scott at Worcester. 
William F. Duke at Roxbury, and Harry Kap- 
lan at Staten Island. Winslow A. Dightman.,. 
clerk in the Framingham office, has been pro- 
moted to become cashier at the Utica (N. Y.) 
office. 

Superintendents with long-service records in 
the John Hancock Mutual Life include: Su- 
perintendent Lee, 33 years; Superintendent 
Lokes, 33 years; Superintendent B. Joachim, 32 
years; Superintendent Pitcher, 32 years; Super- 
intendent Legonicle, 32 years; Superintendent 
Twit, 32 years; Superintendent C. Joachim, 31 
years; Superintendent Kessler, 30 years; Super- 
intendent Rhodes, 28 years; Superintendent 
Butterworth, 25 years; Superintendent Red- 
fearn, 25 years. 

Agent N. W. Lewandoski of Detroit made an 
average weekly increase last year of 5.69, paid 
for $15,000 ordinary business, carried average 
advance payments on his debit of 241 per cent, 
and collected more than 100 per cent during the 
year. 

James W. Messenger, home office inspector, 
has been appointed a supervisor of agencies, and 
John P. J. Kidney, home office inspector, has 
been appointed home office deputy. 

The first ten assistant superintendents lead- 
ing in weekly increase for the month of Janu- 
ary are: W. K. O’Connor, Boston; N. Mosco- 
witz, Brooklyn, No. 1: B. C. Mackay, Boston; 
F. F. K. Beck, New York No. 3; L. P. Flauaus, 
East St. Louis; I. Levy, Brooklyn No. 2; C. 
Miller, New York No. 2; J. Pillion, Cambridge; 
S. Bochner, New York No. 2; E. Rosenblatt, New 
York No. 4. 

AGENTS ENTERTAIN SUPERINTENDENTS 

A complimentary dinner was given by the staff 
of the Jersey City district on February 3 to 
Adolph Goetze to commemorate the second anni- 
versary of his appointment as superintendent of 
the district. 

The workers of the Albany agency gathered at 
Keeler’s hotel, February 1, to celebrate the cul- 
mination of a spirited contest for the last 
quarter of 1916 between teams captained respec- 
tively by Agents Bolan and Doran. The race 
was so close that the contest was in doubt untii 
the very last day, but Captain Doran and his 
men won out on the home stretch with some 
“ordinaries.”’ 

The staff of Assistant Superintendent R. E 
Fitzgerald of Pittsburg No. II has an exception- 
ally fine account to their credit for the week of 
January 31, as exhibited by the following fig- 
ures, showing collections of 110.4 per cent, ad- 
vances 274.3 per cent and arrears of 19.8 per 





cent. 

AGENTS Goll. Adv. Arr. 
pS eee $52.44 $154.80 $3.65 
Bernstein 79.98 204.73 12.28 
Shea : 36.70 142.55 8.19 
Dickenson 65.45 122.19 17.15 
IGUOERS. 6 sc ces as 75.29 144.61 14.86 

Botalen osc 6a. $280.01 $309.86 $768.88 $55.83 
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Compulsory Health Insurance Unnecessary 


as a Public Health Measure 


In view of the fact that the propaganda for 
compulsory health insurance is made to rest 
largely on the assumption, which, however, is 
quite erroneous, that the health progress of 
countries under social insurance has been more 
pronounced or effective than in the correspond- 
ing health progress of countries which have not 
established at least compulsory health insur- 
ance, such as the United States, Canada and 
Australia, or any one of the great South Amer- 
ican republics, it may interest your readers to 
know that during the last twenty years the 
sanitary progress of the cities of New York and 
Berlin has been as follows: 

Comparing the period 1888-1892 with the 
period of 1908-1912, since there are no trust- 
worthy data of a tater date for the city of 
Berlin, it appears that the general death rate of 
New York decreased from 25.8 per thousand to 
15.5, or 10.3 per thousand, equivalent to 39.9 per 
cent. The death rate of Berlin during the same 
period decreased from 20.9 per thousand to 15.1, 
or 5.8 per thousand, equivalent to 27.8 per cent. 
The average death rate of both cities during 
the period 1908-1912 was practically the same. 
It would therefore seem entirely erroneous to 
claim that the sanitary progress of the largest 
city of Germany was to a measurable extent 
affected by compulsory health insurance. 

The mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the city of New York decreased from 32.4 per 
10,000 during the first five years of the twenty- 
year period to 18.1, or 14.3 per 10,000, equivalent 
to 44.1 per cent. The corresponding decrease in 
the pulmonary tuberculosis death rate of Berlin 
was from 28.3 per 10,000 to 17.9, or 10.4 per 10,- 
000, equivalent to 36.7 per cent. The actual as 
well as the relative decrease in the pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rate was therefore more pro- 
nounced in the city of New York, without com- 
pulsory health insurance, than in the city of 
Berlin, where practically the entire wage-earn- 
ing population is subject not only to the provi- 
sions of the compulsory health insurance law, 
but also to the even more drastic provisions of 
a compulsory invalidity insurance law. It may 
be said in this connection that very little, in- 
deed, has been done by sickness insurance soci- 
eties in the direction of the prevention and 
sure of tuberculosis among wage-earners. What 
has been done in this direction has been almost 
exclusively in connection with invalidity insur- 
ance, for the obvious reason that the compara- 
tively short period during which medical at- 
tendance is provided would be of little, if any, 
real value in connection with the treatment of 
chronic or prolonged diseases. 

The mortality from typhoid fever, which is 
perhaps the most sensitive index of sanitary 
progress, decreased in New York city from 2.5 
per 10,000 to 1.1, or 1.4 per 10.000, equivalent to 
56 per cent. The corresponding decrease in the 
typhoid fever death rate of the city of Berlin 
was from 1.4 per 10,000 to 0.3. or 1.1 per 10,000, 
equivalent to 78.6 per cent. The actual reduc- 
tion in the typhoid fever death rate of the city 
of New York was therefore greater than the cor- 
responding reduction in the typhoid fever death 
rate of Berlin, which, however, has now been 
reduced so low that the mortality is practically 
negligible. 

An equally sensitive index of effective sanitary 
progress and control is the mortality from 
diphtheria and croup. The death rate from 
these diseases in the city of New York decreased 
from 13.3 per 10,000 to 3.2. or 10.1 per 10,000. 
equivalent to 75.9 per cent. The corresponding 
decrease in the death rate of Berlin was from 
8.3 per 10,000 to 3.3 or 5.0 per 10,000, or 60.2 per 
cent. 

A large amount of additiunal statistical and 
other evidence can be brought forward to prove 
that the sanitary or public health progress of 
the German Empire has not been in advance of 
corresponding progress made in this country or 
Canada or Australia. Since the death rate is 
practically proportionate to serious sickness 
rate, it is a safe conclusion that the general 
health conditions of this country, with partic- 
ular reference to wage-earners, are, broadly 
speaking, more satisfactory at the present tim: 
than at any time in the past, and that there- 
fore the establishment of compulsory health in- 
surance as a public health measure is wholly 
unnecessary.—Frederick L. Hoffman, in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 








OBJECTIONS MET 





A Number of Defenses Advanced by 
Prospects Definitely Answered 
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Brought to Terms by Terse Replies—The Man 
with an Income 


“T am afraid I could not keep the payments 
up.” ; 

You can if you really try. It is the dim 
realization you have of the value and indispen- 
sability of life insurance that begets that fear. 
Life insurance gives you an estate realizable 
upon your death, the cost of which, to a man be- 
ginning middle age, like yourself, will be from 
two to two and one-half per cent of its money 
value. Can you afford to be without such an 
estate for your family? Would you not be justi- 
fied in cutting out other expenses in order to 
pay the premiums? 

A saving of fifteen cents a day would pay your 
premium on a good-sized policy, and so on, in 
proportion. You could make weekly deposits 
in the savings bank with which to pay your 
premiums. The proposition is dead easy. 

“T have a good, steady income, and am saving 
part of it for the future.”’ 

All very well, but surely that is not making 
certain provision for those dependent upon you. 
It would take a good many years of living and 
saving for you to accumulate such a sum for 
your family as I can guarantee to them at once 
by your paying to my company a portion of your 
annual savings as a premium upon an insurance 
policy. 

And are you sure that yourself and your in- 
come will last so long? Why follow an anti- 
quated path to thrift that is dark and dangerous 
when I have shown you an up-to-date one that 
is smooth, safe and certain? 

“T will take a policy for $5000, but not just 
yet.” 

Your meaning is that you think you can not 
afford to take now as large an amount of in- 
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surance as you wish. Well, the proper course 
in that case is to take what you can now, and 
the remainder later, when you can afford it. 
You can take $1000 now, or $2000, and build that 
much of a foundation for your family’s inde- 
pendence. You could then increase your hold- 
ings according to yvour means at any time. But 
get the insurance habit at once and notice how 
easy it is to keep your policy in force, and how 
much comfort and security of mind you derive 
from it. Some people have as many as eight or 
nine policies, taken out at different periods of 
their lives, and corresponding to their advanc- 
ing prosperity. That is what our most heavily 
insured business men generally do. 

“T am paying for my home through a build- 
ing and loan association, and that is enough to 
undertake.”’ 

A very good idea to try to leave your home 
free and unencumbered to your family. But is 
there not a weak link in the chain of your pur- 
pose? Have you taken into account the pos- 
sibility of your not living to pay all your in- 
stalments and have you made any arrangements 
to offset that contingency? If you were to die 
and your widow could not pay the instalments, 
she might get back the instalments paid, but 
she would lose her home. To guard against that 
you should adopt this plan: Suppose you have 
half the amount paid already, take a life insur- 
ance policy now for the other half, and have it 
to save the home in case anything should hap- 
pen to you. If you should be alive at the end 
of the instalment period, which T trust will be 
the ease, your life policy will be that much to 
the good. You and your family will be sure to 
find good use for it sooner or later.—The Piu- 
dential Weekly Reeord. 


Tips to Sellers 


Success in the insurance business depends not 
so much upon lying awake at night as in keep- 
ing awake in the daytime. 

A famous financier, asked the secret of his 
success, replied: “I built my fortune on the 
dial of my watch; seconds became pennies; 
minutes became dimes; hours became dollars 
I gave value to every tick, and took advan- 
tage of everything that economized time. I can- 
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not say that I have any other recipe for suc- 
cess than my foundation principle: Don’t waste 
time.”’ 

The chief difference between the wise gales- 
man and the fool is that the former never 
inakes the same mistake twice. Roosevelt saiq: 
“It is only the person who never does anything 
that never makes a mistake.” 

Don’t be afraid to use the other fellow’s good 
ideas. The world never would have advanced 
if it hadn’t done the same thing. Mr. Sales- 
man, if you will keep your eyes open you wil! 
find that other salesmen employ certain effee- 
tive plans that you can adopt and employ algo. 
Harness the other fellow’s ideas along with 
your own, and make them do team work. 

Reputation means a lot to a man looking for 
business. Not long ago a man dropped into a 
shoe shining parlor and found to his astonish- 
ment that it was one of the best places for a 
shine that he had ever found. He remarked 
that he had obtained a good shine. The pro- 
prietor smiled and said, ‘‘Yes, sir, we always 
give our customers the _ best.’’ As the man 
passed out, he noticed a rudely scrawled sign 
which read: ‘‘We are working for a reputation 
as well as a living.’’ Think that over, Mr. Seller, 
and remember that a good reputation is a big 
asset. 

No one was ever able to swim without go- 
ing into the water. Then how in the name of 
Sirius (and all the other old dogstars) is a 
man going to be a success in business unless he 
actually gets into the game? You will never 
learn to swim if you only stand on the shore 
and look at the water: and you will never 
amount to anything in business unless you 
jump in and strike out. Go to it, Mr. Insurance 
Solicitor, Mr. Broker, and get the business— 
the pond is full of good fish. Bait up and get 
your share. 

You cannot make anybody else understand 
what you are trying to do until you find out 
yourself. Therefore, if you who have something 
to sell before trying to sell it to someone else 
be sure that your plans are clear and your point 
of contact certain Be sure that he will under- 
stand quickly exactly why and how he ean be 
benefited. Some salesmen present their propo- 
sition in so clouded and mystifying a manner 
that it holds no interest.—The Searchlight. 
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PATRIOTISM 


A Corner Where Push-Carts Swarm a 
Sacred Spot in American History 


PATRIOTISM IN PAJAMAS 


The Love of Country Above Self Begins at the 


Side of the Coffee Pot 

The next time you happen to be in the 
throng who hasten back and forth across the 
City Hall Park, stop before the young man 
who in bronze gazes upon a city which is so 
amazingly different from what his eyes of the 
Nesh last gazed upon. 

Here and there were dwellings and shops, 
with overhanging eaves to the low red brick 
buildings. The trees had ‘cen touched by a 
first frost, and a file of soldiers in red stood 
at attention in the foreground. The seaffold 
had been erected where to-day push-carts 
swarm the corner of last Broadway and 
Market street. In the June of that year the 
young man had passed his twenty-first birth- 
day. Life had just begun for him. He had 
heen educated at Yale College and had ex- 
pected to become a clergyman. School 
teacher and student and only twenty-one; we 
think of him as rather different from the 
brutal soldiers of that period, who had taken 
up muskets for pay and were generally the 
make-up of European armies. 


Lirt Your Har 

When the news came to him of the shot at 
Lexington, “Which Was Heard Round the 
World,” he volunteered in the Continental 
Army. In 1775 he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy in Col. Webb’s regiment. He took 
part in the battle of Long Island and the re- 
treat which followed. Among other daring 
exploits was his capture of an enemy sloop in 
the East River, which was loaded with pro- 
visions and guarded by a man-of-war. 

\iter the retreat from Long Island, Wash- 
Ington’s army was in a desperate position. 
There were no reconnoitering aeroplanes in 
those days. Information as to the strength 
and disposal of the opposing army was un- 
obtainable and imperative. Young Hale 
volunteered to act as a spy and attempt the 
desperate hazard of entering the enemy's 
lines. He disguised himself as a Tory school 
teacher, and he looked the part. He had 
taught school in Connecticut, opposite the 
island. But those who had once seen that 
clear cut face could never forget it. In sev- 
eral skirmishes he had led desperate forays. 


Ile was recognized and, on the twenty-first 


day of September, 1776, he was hanged as a 
spy. 

“What have you to say before I give the 
order?” clicked the captain of the guard be- 
low the scaffold. 

“T only regret, sir, that I have but one life 
to lose for my country!” rang out. 

Search history through and you will fail 
to find more perfect patriotism and more no- 
ble words. 

The next time you happen to pass under 
the bronze young man, it would befit you if 


you lifted vour hat. 


\ 


\ Homey Virtue 

But whatever magnificent nobility is found 
in these words of inspiration, and in such 
dramatic life’s giving for love of country, it 
is well to remember that for most of us pa- 
triotism is a homely and homey virtue. The 
coffee grumbler, in a servantless house, is not 
the material from which to make a_ Hale. 
Patriotism in pajamas and slippers rises at 
> A. M. to warm the milk for the squalling 


kid, and is ready at eleven of an evening to 
lay aside the pipe and hit it for the letter 
box to mail a late letter. And the fellow who 
is careless concerning the needs of his own 
household will never make a patriot, Love 
of country begins right near the radiator of 
the Harlem flat: it is ready to smoke a pipe, 
instead of cigars, so that Billy shall have new 
shoes; it prefers its wife above itself, if there 
has to be a choice for a new winter coat. 
Love of country above the love of ourselves is 
unselfishness which has overflowed the boun- 
daries of home. 

These are heart-searching times. We should 
how our heads before the flag of our nation; 
it should be for us a sacred symbol of this 


‘great country of ours, our dear land and our 


dear home. But we should not forget that 
the test of manhood and devotion to country 
hegins at the side of the breakfast coffee pot. 


Home Patriotism 

In this vear 1917, Mr. Patriot has the Stars 
and Stripes in a corner on stormy days, and 
right out of the window when the weather 
is clear. And if you dig into his desk you 
will find that he owns a sheet of heavy paper 
which promises certain things for his folks, 
should he get his feet wet and pneumonia 
get him. As a matter of course, Mr. Patriot 
is protecting his family, at the same time he 
stands ready to protect the whole assemblage 
of families which make up his country. 

The industrial insurance solicitor deals with 
the vast class of workers who, in time of war, 
must be depended upon for resistance against 


ageression. That class need home patriotism 
and protection perhaps more than any other 
class. In his daily soliciting of life insurance 
the industrial solicitor is inculcating the sacred 
duty that every man should safeguard, in 
ordinary times and all times, those in his own 
household. 

And in an hour of peril to our country we 
can be certain that in the vast army which 
would leap to arms of defense the vanguard 
would be those who, so far as was humanly 
possible, had already protected the folks who 
cook the food and wash the dishes, as well as 
Chubbykins howling in a back room because 
“Daddy” is a little late tor the good-night 


romp 


“The Greatest Business on Earth” 

\ recent number of THe SpeEcTAToR pre- 
sented an analysis of the statements of the 
ten largest companies of the country, combin- 
ing some of the figures of these ten compa- 
nies. The results were startling. Over 79! 
millions of industrial insurance was written 
in 1916, and the total payments to all policy- 
holders of the ten companies was 412 millions. 
Nobody but an expert arithmetician can sense 
these figures. If, however, the total payments 
to policyholders had been paid in dollar bills, 
these bills, placed end to end and side by side, 
would pave a path from New York to Chi- 
cago fifty-one bills wide. 

But however impressive to the mind these 
vast payments are, what is behind the figures 
is far more impressive. What lies behind is 
one of the greatest ideas which has ever in- 
spired humanity. That idea is given in the 
sacred command, “Bear ye one another's 
burdens.” That idea, the brotherhood of man, 
is the most revolutionary doctrine which has 
ever been preached. And although he may 
not realize it, this is the doctrine preached by 
every one of the army of life insurance solici- 
tors who preach it from dvor to door. This 
idealistic doctrine lies at the bottom of the 
business of life insurance. 

It is unlikely if in its original conception 
life insurance was looked upon as other than 
a method by which a guild or an association 
of workers ‘could definitely provide for 
widows and orphans. To-day life insur- 
ance is following out the original conception, 
sigantic that the ordinary 
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and on a scope so 
mind is incapable a realization of the re- 
lief gwen. In this year 1917 life insurance is 
a gigantic mechanism for co-operation, car- 
ried on for one purpose only—the aiding of 
men to shoulder the burdens of others. In 
this sense, entirely aside from its stupendous 








magnitude, life insurance is the greatest busi- 
ness on earth. 

As a salesman the industrial agent has a 
right to consider himself very different from 
other salesmen. He has a right to expect that 
he will be listened to with deference, and he 
has a right to believe that everybody will treat 
him with respect. But he must remember that 
as the commodity which he sells is so different 
from all other commodities whatever, he him- 
self must be a different man from salesmen 
who push other wares. 

Folks hate what is called ‘‘cant,’ and some- 
times the agent rather resents the notion that 
he is a peripatetic prophet, without the con- 
venience of a raven to bring him food. But 
although he may not care for sackcloth and 
ashes as raiment, he is even more than a 
prophet. He is gaining the support for his 
wife and kids, and perhaps cigars for himself 
by preaching the greatest practical sermon 
which ever has been preached. 

There are few who would by preference 
choose, say pocketpicking, for a living. It is 
a prodigiously different thing and a glorious 
thing to earn your support by helping folks 
help themselves. And it is a compliment to 
your abilities and your character that you 
have and hold your job. But upon you is the 
burden to prove that you are worthy of the 
work. 


A Day Ahead 

The world can be segregated into two great 
classes of humans. One of the classes is al- 
ways dreaming in the past and the other is 
forever intent upon the future. The fellow 
with his head buried in the sands of yester- 
day cannot see his present and future oppor- 
tunities. All yesterdays are dead and should 
be buried. ‘ 

The way a man can best live in the present 
is to keep at least one day ahead of the game. 
During his day’s work, at the intervals for 
thought, which always come, he should plan 
out his to-morrow. There is every kind of 
hope in to-morrow, no matter how dismal was 
the yesterday. 

Without definite rules for his self-manage- 
ment the industrial agent dissipates most of 
his energies and time. One rule he should fol- 
low. Before he hits his pillow he should have 
formed a complete campaign for the next day’s 
fight. In the haste and heat of battle the plan 
may he modified, but the momentum acquired 
by a definite plan will go tar to bringing vic- 
tory. The human mind is incapable of mak- 
ing plans for failure. If you plan for your 
to-morrow, you will plan for a successful to- 
morrow. 

Try out this ancient rule for success. Be- 
fore you have dropped the present day into a 
yesterday map out this next to-morrow, as if 
you were a Wellington and the battle of 
Waierloo was waiting for the sun to darken 
Napoleon’s camp fires. 


—A bill has been introduced into the Pennsylvania 
Legislature providing for the regulation of mutual 
benefit societies, assessment organizations and frater 


nal orders 
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THE VALUE OF DIGNITY 





The Unwisdom of Being Too Familiar 
with Prospects 


A DINNER PARTY 


How a Nervy Agent Made Himself a Bore 
The Aggressive Waiter 


One of the decisive times in the history o 


every life insurance canvass is the moment of 
approach. 

Many an application is secured or lost, as 
the case may be, because of the method em- 
ployed by the canvassing agent right at the 
start. There are, of course, as many different 
forms of approach as there are different per- 
sonalities engaged in the business, but such 
a statement as that refers, of course, simply 
to the minor details. ; 

We believe it may be safely said that the 
method employed by successful insurance soli- 
citors does not vary in important particulars, 
but that all who are successful in that line of 
work have many points in common when it 
comes to approaching the prospect and laying 
before him the merits of the contract. 

The present writer is of the opinion that 
in the selling of insurance many failures may 
be attributed to a lack of dignified reserve on 
the part of the solicitor, or, to put it in a 
more positive way, many unsuccessful at- 
teinpts may be attributed to excess of famili- 
arity on the part of the solicitor with the 
prospect. 

In other words, while the reserve is an es- 
sential part of the life insurance policy, a cer- 
tain amount of reserve is essential in the at- 
titude of the insurance salesman toward his 
prospect. 


AN ABUNDANCE OF NERVE 

As I write there comes before me in 
meinory the picture of a dining room. At the 
hour of the evening meal there were some 
ten or twelve persons seated round the table, 
and presently an industrial agent of one of 
the large companies was ushered in for the 
purpose of collecting the premiums due on an 
industrial policy held by the lady of the house. 

Soon “Mr. Jones” was introduced to me as 
being identified with the same business as 
myself, and immediately this very loquacious 
solicitor commenced to canvass me for a con- 
tract in the ordinary department. 

There are those, of course, who would have 
admired his enterprise (to call it by a nice 
name), but T believe that very many people 
would have felt as I did about the matter and 
put Mr. Agent down for an unmitigated bore 
who was conducting a canvass that he knew 
would not amount to anything, for the purpose 
of showing off his own volubility before the 
table full of guests, 


A Gross TMPROPRIETY 

Moreover, it was with great difficulty that 
he was finally i 

the premises and, after having been such a 


nduced to remove himself from 


hore for so long a time, it is very questionable 
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whether this man would ever again he re- 
ceived with anything approaching enthusiasm 
by any of those who were present that even- 
ing at that dinner table. 

No matter how much we may admire force- 
fulness, aggressiveness and enterprise, we be- 
lieve it to be true that in the majority of cases 
where people are being canvassed for insur- 
ance these attributes of forcefulness and ag- 
gressiveness must be modified by urbanity and 
tact, otherwise they must fail. 

At a restaurant where I sometimes have 
luncheon there is one of these aggressive per- 
sonalities acting as waiter. On certain days 
of the week 
by the management, and it is interesting to 
watch the method by which this particular 
waiter seeks to force upon his customers the 
“special dish” for that day. I have heard him 
say more than once to customers with whom, 
I presume, he felt himself to be pretty well 
acquainted—“Now don’t look at that bill of 
fare—I am going to give you something nice 
‘special 
dish—don’t tell me anything about it, just 


‘ 


‘special dishes” are advertised 





‘ 


to-day—I am going to give you the 


let me bring it to you and you will be satis- 
fied.” 

Quite often, I must admit, this waiter suc- 
ceeds in so dominating his customers that 
they accept his suggestion without a mur- 
mur, but I believe that in the long run it will 
be found that he estranges many, and if a 
record could be kept I believe that his method 
would be found to antagonize more customers 
than it appealed to. 

After all, therefore, we believe it to be ab- 
solutely true that, no matter how forceful 
or enthusiastic the salesman may be, he is not 
going to make the success that he might 
otherwise achieve unless he is able to com- 
bine with his aggressiveness, tact, and with 
his forcefulness and enterprise, urbanity and 
dignity. 


A Dead Sure Way 

There's a little insignificant-looking  indi- 
vidual in an agency office in the city of New 
York. Tfe’s the last fellow in creation you 
would ever think could write life insurance. 
Yet he is one of the biggest producers in his 
company. His recipe for successful soliciting 
is as simple as the old lady’s recipe for mak- 
ing gooseberry jam. “I bile th’ berries, sugar 
‘em, and can “em,” said the old lady to one 
who wanted to know how to do it. 

This agent says, “When I began soliciting 
I paid a lot of attention to the kind of men 
| interviewed and how I wagged my tongue. 
Nothing much came of it. For this guy 
years and years ago J7 struck the only game. 
Since then I’ve put in a straight eight hours 
a day, interviewing as many as I can in every 
hour. I don’t care a hang who I tongue wag, 
only they mustn’t be Methuselahs or have a 
gravestone written on their faces. One hun- 
dred interviews may not work out right. But 
for ten years every one thousand bait-dangles 
has landed just so many fish. It’s an easy— 
except for leg muscles—and a sure grab-in. 
Talk with one thousand hold-backs and you'll 
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get your hook into just so many. That’s my 

game. So many scoops and you land some- 

thing; another lot of scoops and there you are 
‘ 

again! 

There are many agents of many kinds and 
every successful agent has hit his own 
method. For those who have not met with 
much or perhaps any success, the eight-hour 
daily chunk of soliciting is a dead sure thing. 
lhere is absolutely no uncertainty. The agent 
doesn’t have to be a silver-tonguer or even 
own a faney waistcoat. He doesn’t have to 
rack his think machine as to productive trades 
or localities. He starts in with the fellow 
next door, even if he knows that fellow has 
been solicited a thousand times. From that 
door he goes to the next. The only thing he 
avoids is soliciting his own wife, but in some 
cases he can even do that, and profitably. The 
plan depends upon an infallible mathematical 
law. You may he a wretched shot with a 
stone, but if you put a tin can on a post and 
sling enough stones at the mark, sooner or 
later vou will hit it. 

Abandonment 

Recently I represented a young man arrested 
for abandonment. I was retained by his 
parents, who keenly felt the disgrace and humi- 
liation brought upon them by the arrest. 

It developed that the accused was a young 
man who had enjoyed the advantage of a high 
school education, together with some business 
training. Five years before, he had wooed, won, 
and wed a charming girl. Two children were 
born to them. The young man was capable of 
earning a modest but sufficient income. How- 
ever, he soon grew tired of the burden imposed 
upon him by the necessity of supporting his 
wife and their two infant children. He came 
to the conclusion that he could enjoy life and 
have a greater degree of freedom by shifting 
this burden. Between two days he abandoned 
wife and offspring and secretly fled to North 
Dakota. She was left practically destitute, 
helpless and alone. For a short time she strug- 
gled along on the slender means at her com- 
mand. Absolute want soon compelled her to 
divulge the perfidy of her husband. 

When I appeared for him in court, his de- 
serted wife and his two helpless children, a boy 
of two and a girl of four, were present. When 
he was compelled to face the charge preferred 
against him, he did not present an inspiring 
appearance. Every one in the court room looked 
upon him in contempt. He had no defense. 
Nothing could be said by way of excuse or palli- 
ation. The prosecuting attorney was relentless. 
The court showed no mercy. 

With this case in mind, consider now the 
status of the man with dependent wife and chil- 
dren who departs this life without insuring 
their support and maintenance. The abandon- 
ment is more complete. The result is identical. 

His conduct is equally reprehensible. The 
moral turpitude is just as great in the one case 
as in the other. What can such a man say when 
he is arraigned before the Bar of Eternal 
Justice? 

Between the two cases there is no essential 
difference. If the Commonwealth brands the 
man who abandons his family as a felon and 
commits him to a felon’s cell, what, think you, 
will be the ultimate fate of the man who by 
willful negligence commits the same crime in 
death? The only difference discernible is that 
the processes of the law can be invoked to 
bring the living criminal back, while there is 
no legal process which will reach the ultimate 
destination of the criminal who has died. 

[One of the most prominent attorneys in his 
section of the country used the above as the 
basis for a recent talk before a gathering of 
Northwestern agents. What he does not relate, 
however, is that the judge in the case was so 
impressed by the point brought out that he 
voluntarily applied to the Northwestern the fol- 
lowing day for a very substantial policy].— 
Field Notes. 
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AGENTS AS EDUCATORS 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel Points Out Im- 
portance of Industrial Solicitor 


INTIMATE CONTACT WITH FAMILIES 








Agents of Industrial Companies Are Clcse to 
Policyholders—Notes on Life Conservation 


The subject of Conservation of Life by Life 
Insurance Companies was handled in detail in 
a contribution to The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science by Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Dr. 
Frankel pointed out the importance of reduc- 
ing mortality and disease to life insurance 
companies, and also alluded to the value of the 
agent in disseminating health propaganda. On 
this subject he said, in part: 


The opportunities of the insurance company in 
developing health propaganda are manifold. 
There are many points of contact between the 
company and the insured. The agent meets 
the policyholder at the time that’ the 
application is taken and frequently at later 
intervals for collection of premiums, etc. There 
is the intimate contact of the insured with the 
medical examiner. The company meets the 
policyholder again when it sends out renewal 
notices. In many companies annual statements 
are sent to the policyholders which gives op- 
portunity for approach. Finally there is the 
payment of the death claim, which again brings 
the company in touch with the family of the 
insured. In the industrial companies, which 
collect premiums on a_ weekly basis, these 
points of contact are multiplied. Each weekly 
visit of the agent to the homes of the insured 
gives opportunity, if the company desires, for 
carrying on a campaign of personal instruc- 
tion. It is only fitting that this should be so, 
since in the industrial classes there is a greater 
need for such instruction, as the mortality in 
this group is higher than among more favored 
classes. 


PUBLIC DEPENDENCE UPON AGENT 

The value of the insurance agent as an edu- 
cator is still underestimated. The confidential 
relation which he holds to the policyholder is 
not appreciated. Insurance has frequently been 
spoken of as a profession. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the real insurance agent is 
more than a salesman. He is an advisor to the 
insured. The latter is rarely able to distin- 
guish between policies owing to their technical 
character and in most instances he must de- 
pend upon the agent to guide him right. The 
real agent who is scrupulous in his approach, 
who presents to the policyholder the things that 
he needs, performs precisely the same function 
as the lawyer or the physician. If he has the 
correct assumption of an agent’s duties, con- 
fidence between him and his policyholder is 
soon established. With his confidence as a 
basis the agent becomes an instrument of the 
greatest value to the insurance company in car- 
rying on an educational campaign along health 
or other lines. His advice is accepted, the in- 
formation which he has to impart is sought for. 
The literature which he distributes is read; the 
lessons which this literature teaches are taken 
to heart because it is realized by the policy- 
holder that these lessons are taught to him for 
his own good. 

The agent has still other opportunities. He 
ean take an active interest in civic matters, he 
can become identified with civic organizations. 
He may be the man to encourage the ‘‘spotless 
town” idea. He should become the agitator in 
his community for improvement in health con- 
ditions. He can be the individual to bring to 
the notice of his fellow citizens the things they 
should do in encouraging city officials to de- 
velop efficient sanitation and hygiene. Oppor- 
tunities of this kind are given in particular to 
the industrial agent by reason of the fact that 
he comes into such frequent contact with his 
policyholders. He can be a powerful educa- 
tional medium. If he is acquainted with the 


conditions in his community he can translate 
these in terms which working people will under- 
stand. It has proven beyond peradventure that 
the possibilities of such educational propa- 
ganda are limitless. The intimate acquaintance 
which the industrial insurance agent has with 
each member of the family, the approach which 
he has on a level of equality with the family, 
make it easy for him to establish intimate re- 
lations which soon grow into those of friend- 
ship. It is not unusual for him to be called on 
by members of the family in time of trouble, 
and as he has been frequently described he may 
become the guide, counsellor and friend. 


ORIGIN OF LIFE CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENT 


Concerning the purposes and origin of the 
life conservation movement, Dr. Frankel said, 
in part: 


The modern conception of life insurance has 
added the new function of life extension. 
Whether this assumption of a new function is 
primarily based upon the utilitarian desire to 
reduce premiums is immaterial. Every effort, 
it is true, is being made by insurance carriers 
to offer policies at the most attractive rates. 
Competition between insurance companies re- 
quires this. 

It may be that incidentally life insurance com- 
panies have realized the desirability of making 
active propaganda in the direction of life ex- 
tension. In the long run such activity must 
have the important result of cheapening the 
cost of insurance. Whether the motives which 
inspire such activities are utilitarian or hu- 
manitarian, from the standpoint of the publie 
they are of equal value and importance. 

The history of life insurance with respect to 
life conservation may be divided into three 
periods. In the first we find the almost nega- 
tive attitude of Halley, in which there is the 
denial of the possibility of amending the pre- 
sumably fixed laws of mortality. This attitude 
is followed by a later one, which may be called 
the ‘‘passive age.” 

It was during this period that life insurance 
companies considered the payment of indem- 
nity as their sole function, accepting mortality 
tables based upon existing mortality rates. 
Life insurance companies made their premiums 
to accord with these rates. Certainly in the 
earlier days of life insurance there seems to 
be no evidence that the insurance companies 
endeavored to lower premiums through a re- 
duction of mortality. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

It may be urged that the medical examination 
instituted by life insurance companies in itself 
is evidence of the thought that cost to policy- 
holders would be reduced through the selection 
of risk. There can be little doubt that in the 
main this is true. Through the careful medi- 
cal examination of the applicant for insurance 
it is possible te exclude individuals of high oc- 
cupational and other hazard. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this particular attitude of the 
companies was instigated by any desire or 
thought of extending lives of the insured. 

The third period in life insurance history, 
which may be very aptly called the ‘positive 
period,”’ has its inception in the discoveries of 
preventive medicine and in particular of the 
nature of preventable diseases. Koch’s discovery 
of the tuberele bacillus was the beginning of a 
series of important medical researches into the 
bactefial causes of diseases. 


Western Life Indemnity of Chicago 
On March 15 General George M. Moulton, 
president of the Western Life Indemnity of 
Chicago, celebrated his sixty-sixth birthday, 
and aiso completed thirty-three years of con- 
tinual Service as president of the company. 
Congratulatory letters were received from 
agents and friends, together with $105,000 of 
ordinary business written during that week in 
his honor. The Western Life Indemnity of 
Chicago has opened an industrial department at 
East St. Louis, Ill., with O. T. Compton, for- 
merly assistant superintendent at Evansville, 
Ind., in charge as superintendent. 








THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 
Agents Begin Year with Much 
Enthusiasm 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
Many Items of Interest About Field Men—Some 
Personal Achievements 
Following up the greatest year in the history 
of The the has 
tinued to the amount business 
in both ordinary and industrial. In 


Prudential, agency force con- 
of new 
the 
insurance department the business has reached 
proportions as to the 
ment of a special department at the home of- 
fice, under direct management of Edward 


S. Andrews, who has been manager of the At- 


increase 
group 
establish- 


such require 


the 


lantic division. 
A new superintendency office has been opened 


at Irvington, N. J., and George D. Freeston has 


been placed in charge as superintendent. In 
addition to the assistant superintendents of the 
Newark 2 district operating in Irvington and 
Vailsburg, the new district includes the de- 
tached assistancies at South Orange and Sum- 
mit. At Tulsa, Okla., a detached assistancy 
has been opened. It will be operated from 


Oklahoma City and will be in charge of Assistant 


Superintendent W. H. Ford, who has an ex- 


‘ord for both ordinary and industrial 


The agency organization at Burling- 


cellent re 
production. 
ton, Vt., has been changed to a superintendency, 
with James P. Kelly in charge. 

William A. 


Los 


Rogers, who has been an agent at 


Angeles 2, is now an assistant superin- 


San 


Francisco 1, the promotion re- 
sulting from meritorious Other 
who have recently risen to the rank of assistant 
Wiil- 
Downey, Wilmington, Del.; M. J. Ro- 
Murphy, Brooklyn ‘4: 


tendent at 
work. agents 
because of good agency records include: 
iam H. J. 
binson, Brooklyn 9%; J. A. 


H. W. Choate, Detroit 1; W. F. Wolfe, De- 
troit 2: Walter Hancox, Poughkeepsie: Albert 
Drewitz, Newburgh; Charles Burns, Browns- 
ville, Pa.; Henry W. Uhle, Pittsburg 4; Will- 
iam F. Burns, Pittsburg 3; Sherman R. Hen- 
derson, Columbus, Ohio; A. H. Mueller, Pas- 
saic. Assistant Superintendent R. B. Moore has 
been transferred from San Francisco 1. to 
Omaha, Neb. 

WHAT BRINGS PROMOTION 
Agents often wonder why some men are se 


lected for offices of greater responsibility and 


higher pay, while they themselves are left be- 


hind. It should be said that the possibilities 
in the insurance business are limited only by a 
man’s personal endeavor. The men who are 
promoted are those who have earned it. Theil 
records have been good. Clean lapses, high col 
lections and low arrears are the things that 


surely win promotion; and they all depend upon 


the manner in which the individual does his 


work. 
what a healthy debit looks 


are excellent: R. Goldstein, 


As examples of 


like, the following 

attached to the Sprinzfield (Mass.) district, has 
had a fine industrial net increase so far this 
vear, as well as a gocd ordinary amount, col- 
lections 113 per cent, arrears 9 per cent, and 


Agent I. M. 
leading 


advance payments of 293 per cent. 


Gilde of the Boston 3 district is now 


the Boston agents in ordinary production for 
1917. His industrial record has also been im- 


proving over last year, now showing collections 


payments of 225 


cent and advance 


R. Cormier, assistant superintendent 


r. 


of 105 


per cent. 


per 
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of Manchester, N. H., 
per cent and advance payments of 132 per cent. 


shows collections of 102 
Lewis Cohn of Boston 3 shows arrears averag- 
ing only 9 per cent, advance payments 309 per 
Agent George 
IX. Schmidt of Baltimore 4 has not been charged 
with a single industrial lapse so far this year, 
volume of 


cent, and collections 108 per cent. 


and he produces a_ good business 


every week. Agent H. H. Legendre of Belle- 
ville, Ill., on a debit of $100 collected 200 per 


cent for the week of February 19, with arrears 
of less than one per cent and advance payments 


of abont 400 per cent. H. L. Melke, agent at 
Portland, has the lowest arrears and highest 


man in the service 


west of the Rocky Mountains. Although he has 


advance payments of any 


been with the company only one year, Agent 
Robert Allen of the Buffalo 2 district is now 
leading the Division H agency force in net 


ordinary issue as well as ranking high in in- 
dustrial increase, and he maintains a favorable 
debit condition. W. N. Howard, assistant su- 
perintendent at Denver, has earned and secured 
place among division and company leaders dur- 
the three and his efforts for 
1917 indicate that he will have a similar record 


ing past years, 
this year. 

AGENCY 
Pa., was the first district in 
sion K to secure the allotment 
set for the first half of the year, and Pottsville, 
Pa., was second, 

The (Ont.) district had the distine- 
tion of leading The Prudential’s entire field in 
The 
and 


GOSSIP 
Easton, Divi- 


actual increase 


Hamilton 


proportionate industrial increase for 1916. 
staff tendered a meeting 
dinner by the 
achievement, on the evening of February 19, at 


was business 


company in recognition of this 


the Royal Connaught hotel, Hamilton. The 
home office was represented by several execu- 
tive officers and by the division manager. 


Others who attended were Superintendent C. L. 
Boyd of the district, his staff. some of the med- 
ical examiners and a number of visiting super- 
the 
districts for 


intendents. A similar affair was given to 
staffs of the Toronto 1, 2 and 
meritorious work during 1916. 
The membership in The Prudential Old Guard 
Recent additions to 
S. Johnson of 


is increasing almost daily. 
Agent C. 
Assistant Superintendent 
E. Spier of Chicago 4, Class B; Agent C. A. 
Fuller, Wilkes-Barre, Class B; Agent A. J. 
Scranton, Pa., Class B; Assistant Superintendent 
L.. Cason, St. Mo., Class A; Agent 
Cc. W. Cumberland, Class A. 

W. A. Harrison, for many vears wit h the com- 


various classes included 
Chicago 3, Class C: 
Cox, 


Joseph, 
Fearnow, 
pany, has been appointed superintendent at 
Philadelphia 1, 


superintendent at 


having been promoted from as- 

sistant Philadelphia 9. 
OTHER CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 
A new district will be formed in Los Angeles, 

Cal., to be known as Los Angeles No. 3. H. L. 


McConnell, who has been assistant superin- 
tendant of Los Angeles 1, has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the new 
district. Byron R. Ivins and Fred Aiken, who 


were agents in Los Angeles 1, were recently ap- 
pointed assistant superintendents in their home 
offices. On April 2, (Pa.) 1 and 2 
superintendencies were merged; the district is 
now known as Allentown. At the same time a 
new superintendency was established at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. F. A. Diehl, formerly superinten- 
the Allentown 2 district, has been as- 
signed to Allentown, and F. W. Schott, for- 
merely assistant superintendent at Harrisburg, 
Pa., was promoted to the superintendency of the 
Bethlehem district. 


Allentown 


dent of 


Thursday 


Je: 
ceiving congratulations upon his recent step up 


Howard, of the New York 5 office, is re- 
the ladder to the position of assistant superin- 


tendent. This advancement was through per- 


sistent effort during a long and honorable 
career as an agent, and Mr. Howard is cer- 
tainly deserving of the position he has Yained, 
The promotion of John Lewis, to an assistant 


superintendency in the New York 6 office, was 


also brought about through his ability to eon- 


duct a most satisfactory agency. Congratula- 
tions and the heartiest best wishes are ex- 


him. “HH. 8; 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 


tended to Anschuetz of Chicago 7 


superintendent in the same district. This ad- 
vance came as a result of the efficient manner 
in which he handled his agency work. The 


meritorious agency work of J. W. Fay of De- 
troit 1 has been recognized by promotion to the 
position of superintendent. Judging 
from his that Mr. Fay 
will make good progress in his new position in 


the old field. 


assistant 


past record it is clear 


Great New Business Demonstration 
The the Life 
Company of repotted =a 
the 


Savannah district of Insurance 


Virginia remarkable 


new business record during week — of 
March 16. 

While both 
ments, the district 
lotment. 


The Rodden assistancy had a week of perfee- 


their allot- 
more 


assistancies exceeded 


itself had $5 than al- 


tion and the Anderson missed by one agent. 
In addition, five 
Horton, with a $2000, securing his 


there were writers of ordi- 


nary, Agent 
sixth policy in the seven weeks. 

The individual 
noting. The Anderson assistancy handed in the 


following: 


industrial scores are_ worth 


Assistant Anderson, 60 cents; Agents Hughes, 
Clark, $2.30; Nichols, $2.20; Horton, $1.06; 
MacMartin, 44 cents. 

The Rodden 
Assistant Rodden, 11 
$1.01; Thomas, $1; 
Akridge, $2.15. 
whole, that is an 
hard 


$2.20; 
made the following: 
Agents McKenney, 
$1.08; Rivers, 


assistancy 
cents; 
Aspinwall, 
$1.50; 
industrial busi- 


AS a new 


ness report to beat. 

Changes in Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 

Insurance Company of Virginia of 

number of promotions 


The Life 
Richmond made a 
recently. E. A. Crawford has been appointed 
clerk to Vice-President W. L. T. Roger- 
the E. F. Blair has_ been 
transferred from the audit department as chief 


has 


chief 


son at home office. 


clerk to Vice-President A. S. Hurt. 
Both young gentlemen can be termed real 
“Life Insurance Company of Virginia boys,” 


each starting his business career in the home 
office of the company and each thoroughly im- 
bued with the “Old spirit. Mr. 
Crawford has for sometime been filling the po- 
sition of chief clerk to Traveling Auditor L. R. 


Walker and 


real Virginia”’ 


wide and popular acquain- 
tance with the entire field force, which his new 
connection will further Mr. Blair, 
like Mr. Crawford, after being tenderly rocked 


has a 


accentuate. 


in the business cradle by then Auditor A. S. 
Hurt, and from thence lifted where he could 
learn his steps, has progressed as deserving 


young men will progress. Mr. Ramey has served 
the Danville (Va.) district, one 
of the company’s and staunchest. terri- 
merit won the promotion 


as cashier of 
oldest 
tories, and by has 


upon which many friends will congratulate him. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


AGE of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


OU can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
JF AGENT’S Kit. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT’ is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 
The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 





TITLE oF WorkK PRICE 

Some Plain: Hints to Kite Instivance Solicitors... . <0. + se cee ceee vce ccnseaanvew eee $ .25 
Selection of Risks by the Eile SoHCHOE 2... 066d oi ic ccc cock seine cockew eeu sancee ea cewees 25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
COIS TCOUIENTS: AIRY LENISWUCRS aor o ooo Sale 5.3 Sana ea adi SN ae ala ie Wake nw a ae aon ee maaan .60 
WEUIESO RIN YOUR EHCOMIES 6 alison ic lin Se cic asd. ora ale ewe nidag alae ele om ewe ewes aacieweas 1.25 
PER Gan INAS Ohh ag oi Ss ork erwin Sw arah ew des cer re we aval an Be Gate an 6 we ae eee ae aa 1.00 
Eile Rnstiiasice ANG BIOW fOr WEIR RG so oiacc cece cncocn wou clawawewuces eaencseclawactons 1.50 
ESSE CIORSe Macciss eorsren ray 8 coset afr ae tay oo laos wo elias arena alata Arar ae area ela ate a ae 1.00 
ADCs E SUCHOLO SUH OM BANG 5 5 odo 8 oh 2x Sirois Sch Aa MR eee aa eS ea eae 1.00 
Promssicne Patrons OF Vile ENSHEANCE | ..c.6:0.006 de con nkuse ccs ek tesccevecacesadveaes 1.25 
ABest HC COSSAULMP MONEE ta al ory cra Shove ey aos oeccrd © ea APalate lero ayia as ha Sa 2.50 
ited ES CEN TC Ts hr eee a re Ae aes Mint a re ekes Urig et yey eames 1.00 
ED rts OUr © Co SERRANO oor gs dr oncfe- ads. x Valor Sd Wit da ar eae A Owe Cae 1.00 
Ses Bais NAH Ger SE SISINIIAIERENG ec: sy ck ar Warcisi sala mcm ie tm cle we aia ee Mae e ame dae ned yaaa ws 1.00 
DHE lMGntihun iNCOmie! EONCY Soo 5:iooS eco ae alae ho wed ene cod ooh a Powe ae eae .50 
CECH it OP MENTO USD ooo og ea EA ws Kio DD a a Oe ay ee ee a ad a 1.00 
APG ARON OE @ AERU SOUS NS 05.26 2505 de a/ i's o7s,5 edhe aad Hole USE wed ours ea eae ee Te 1.50 
CRON OO 5 cree errost ta lerd vera n in art on otnSeere eae Te ie oar a Ct nae ara ee $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


An Important Message of Good Feeling 
All Should Enjoy 





IMPORTANT CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
One Family Gets First Three Honors——Other 
Items of Interest 


The following promotions have just been an- 
nounced by the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston: John J. Helferty, 
agent to assistant superintendent at Allentown; 
Karl Teger, agent to assistant superintendent 
at Allentown; Charles W. Simonson, agent to 
assistant superintendent at Chicago 3; Harry 
W. Moore, agent to assistant superintendent at 
yermantown; John Bulger, agent to assistant 
superintendent at Cincinnati 2; Thomas J. Mc- 
Carthy, agent to assistant superintendent at 
Chicago 3; George H. Jenson, agent at Newark 
to assistant superintendent at Pittsburg 2; 
Louis DeFronzo, agent at Newark to assistant 
superintendent at Utica; Louis J. Seelbach, 
clerk to cashier at Buffalo. ; 

The John Hancock Mutual Life’ Insurance 
Company sends the following message to its 
field force: 

The first quarter of 1917 nears its close, with 
records of production in both departments of 
our work exceeding by substantial amounts the 
output for the corresponding period of 1916. 
When it is considered that last year surpassed 
all others in the company’s history in these 
respects, this simple statement is big with the 
significance of the fact that the splendid tide 
of success is still rising—rising—rising—and 
that the mighty impulse of last year continues 
not only unabated but cumulative. In this 
there should be inspiration for every worker in 
our field to persevere in the tasks devolving 
upon him, to make the most of prevailing con- 
ditions and circumstances, and thereby to com- 
pel and deserve the success that awaits earnest, 
intelligent endeavor, consistently maintained. 


A remarkable achievement stands to the 
credit of Agent J. Ernest Bourgeois of the Paw- 
tucket district. Mr. Bourgeois left the office 
Saturday morning, February 10, with his mind 
completely attuned to do something phenom- 
enal in the way of new business for the week. 
He bespoke the aid of Assistant Lamoureux, 
and by Saturday morning, February 17, they had 
secured a total of seventy-seven applications 
for premiums aggregating $10.23. 

This splendid effort has elevated Agent Bour- 
geois to tenth position among the company’s 
100 weekly producers for February. His spirit 
and example may well serve to stimulate to 
productive action such of his colleagues as may 
not have drawn heavily on the reserve powers 
with which most people are dowered. 


A RECORD WITH NO ARREARS 


Having noticed a gradual improvement in 
one of the Pawtucket debits since it has been 
in charge of the present agent, Ernest Robi- 
chaud, and seeing the arrears gradually dis- 
appear month by month, Superintendent Green 
suggested that Mr. Robichaud clear them off 
altogether; he asked him why an agent could 
not achieve the record of having no arrears at 
all. He answered by saying that that was ex- 
actly what he was after. 

For the week ended March 14, he did achieve 
this object, and his account turned in the 15th 
is absolutely free from arrears! 

Agent George V. Healey of Brockton showed 
an equally good report on March 14, 1917, with 
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the following conditions: Debit, $104.54; collec- 
tions, $124.79; advances, $259.32; arrears, none. 
He also made an average weekly premium in- 
crease of over 25.5 cents per week for the 
ninety-three weeks ended with date of report, 
making a total for that period of $23.78 weekly 
premium increase and $12,000 placed ordinary. 


LEADERS IN THE FIELD 

Agent J. Kulp of East St. Louis, February 
leader on weekly premium increase, holds a 
prominent place in the West by a largely in- 
creased margin for the week of March 14 just 
reported at this writing. Another first liner is 
Agent J. O’Connor of Schenectady, premier on 
ordinary issues for both the dates mentioned by 
a big lead. Assistant Levey of Brooklyn 2, 
one of the big men on weekly premiums last 
year, now goes to the very top for ‘‘Washing- 
ton month,’’ with that determined worker As- 
sistant Flauaus of East St. Louis in second 
place on increase, but first o1 average per man. 

The Rubin family is certainly making its mark 
among the John Hancock producing agents. 
Thus the February honor lists show Morris 
Rubin of New York 38 in second place for 
weekly premium increase and in sixth on ordi- 
nary issues; Joseph Rubin of Long Island City 
is third on weekly premium and Max Rubin of 
Brooklyn 2 is seventh in that particular. The 
weekly list of leaders for the week of March 14 
shows that the Rubins are still going strong, 
Morris retaining his end of February positions 
in both weekly premium and ordinary, and Max 
standing eighteenth on weekly premium. A 
thing which is not likely to happen again in a 
hurry may be noted in this connection; for the 
week of February 7 the three Rubins—Morris, 
Joseph and Max—held places one, two and 
three on weekly premiums in the order named, 
and Morris was No. 3 on ordinary issues in 
addition. 

TWELVE-TWELVE CLUB 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia 3 agency 
held last month to review the work of Janu- 
ary and consider activities for February and 
March, an association was formed called the 
Twelve-Twelve Club, consisting of those men 
who for January had effected a combined in- 
crease of $2 or more, each member promising 
to continue that monthly ratio throughout the 
vear. The interest manifested gave evidence 
that the entire agency considered emphati- 
cally that increase-making for 1917 was indeed 
one of those things worth while. Even the men 
who did not qualify in January were as happy 
in their determination to succeed to member- 
ship before the first quarter’s work should close 
as were those who got in as charter members. 
Superintendent Woodworth was made honorary 
president, and the assistants honorary  vice- 
presidents. The agents as a body, without re- 
gard to actual membership, elected as officers 
of the club the following-named agents: J. 
Wolf, president; P. Cloren, vice-president; J. J. 
Nowack, secretary; H. R. Reed, treasurer. <As 
the day of this meeting happened to be the 
date of Superintendent Woodworth's. thirty- 
eighth birthday, the staff remembered him with 
congratulations and the presentation of thirty- 
eight roses, which received appropriate and 
heartfelt acknowledgment by the beneficiary. 
Singing, speaking and recitations rounded out 
a meeting long to be remembered by those pri- 
vileged to attend it. 

At Middleboro, Mass., in the Taunton agency, 
a detached office has been opened, headquarters 


in Room 1, Briggs Building, 73 Centre street. 


Thursday 


Middleboro is a thriving town, well worth the 
attention. 

An office has been opened at Portsmouth, 
N. H., under the Manchester ordinary agency; 
it is located in Rooms 8 and 9, Freeman's Block, 
73 Congess street, Portsmouth. 

Superintendent Twite of the Framingham 
agency recently indulged again in his pleasant 
habit of dropping in at the home office with a 
box of rosy-cheeked apples. 

The office of the Trenton, N. J., detached of- 
fice, under the Camden agency, has been moved 
to Room 3807, American Mechanic Building, 
137 East State street. 


Touch *em Where They Live 
You can interest a man in life insurance, if 
you can make a good connection between it 
and something that is close to his very heart 
throbs. 


THE MARRIED MAN 

A married man usually needs insurance for 
the purpose of safeguarding or protecting those 
dear to him. He should carry life insurance, 
so that in case his income is cut off by death 
his wife will be able to see that his children 
have schooling and enough to eat and wear. 
Many cases can be recalled where neglect to 
carry life insurance has meant that the liitle 
ones had to become public charges, or, on the 
other hand, suffer from lack of nourishment, 
proper clothing or housing. A whole life poliey 
on his life will protect his family at the 
smallest cost,.and will leave him with nearly 
all of his income to use for other everyday 
needs. ie 

THE SINGLE MAN 

The single man as a rule—and especially if 
he is a young man—is interested only in those 
things that will be beneficial to himself; self- 
interest is a youthful trait, therefore the en- 
dowment policy should appeal. There are other 
ways of saving, but the average young man has 
no bank account, neither does he own much 
real estate, and the reason is he does not save 
his money. No bank takes the trouble to send 
him a letter telling him that it is time for him 
to make a deposit—hence the deposit is ne- 
glected. The endowment policy will save his 
money for him and return it to him in any 
number of years, from ten upward, and our 
company will see to it that he is notified regu- 
larly about the time he should make a deposit. 

John Hancock Field. 


Colonial Life Promotions 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has an- 
nounced a number of changes during the month. 
These include the following: Thomas T. Gift, 
manager, Elizabeth; J. L. Schuman, assistant 
manager, Elizabeth; A. Sardi, assistant man- 
ager, Greensburg; L. Wall, assistant manager, 
Harlem; L. Mattison, assistant manager, As- 
bury Park. 


Several Changes Announced 

A number of promotions and changes have 
been announced by the Public Savings of In- 
dianapolis. Agent J. W. Robinson has_ been 
promoted to superintendent at Clinton. Agent 
f=. H. Wynkoop has been promoted to superil- 
tendent at Terre Haute. Superintendent G. J. 
Purcell has been transferred from Muncie to 
Indianapolis, and A. Hopper has been appointed 
as superintendent at Evansville. 

Very Pat 

Jimmie giggled when the teacher read the 
story of the Roman who swam across the Tiber 
three times before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt a trained swimmer could 


do that, do you, Jimmie?’’ 
“No, sir,” said Jimmie, “but I wondered whv 
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he didn’t make it four and get back to the side 
his clothes were on.” 

How many of your prospects do you leave 
wondering why, after you made several good 
points, you went away without making the point 
that would really have caused them to ‘come 
across’? 

Either some point that would have made them 
sign was omitted, or some point was made suf- 
ficiently clear, convincing. 

Not stating many points, but only two, three 
or four, and making them thoroughly clear is 
what goes most the entire route as to making 
a sale. The rest of the way is covered by 
answering in a clear, convincing way whatever 
objections are raised—then proceeding to put 
down his answers to the questions in the app.— 
International Lifeman. 

War Claims Paid 

The following table shows the number and 
amount of war claims paid by British compa- 
nies up to March 10: 


Number Amount 





- 3 s. d. 
Britannic: sacks aveccere eee os 6,181 81,656 14 11 
British Legal and United Prov. 4,037 48,306 12 7 
British Widows .........-... 442 8,643 1 8 
Hlearts: OF ©@R s5<cc6 0 iisise Sai 27 389 16 3 
Army .....32 for £172 33° 0 
INGUY ccc: 15 207 383 
East Coast 
Raid .... ] 10 0 0 
Wain Gather peene seuss 259,803 0 0 
Peutlential perenne coawes asces 1,879,208 0 0 
ReGNGO ccc e tec ccaseimonycaas 296,075 13 11 
Salvation ATMY .«<<csecccs ees 5,017 15) 6 
Wesleyan and General ; 96,466 12 10 
Army ....6,415 for 2 
Navy ....- 544 0 8 
Civilians .. 84  s 





Studies Sickness in Two. States 

During the weeks of March 5, 12 and 19, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company inquired 
into the prevalence of sickness among its policy- 
holders in West Virginia and Western and 
Central Pennsylvania. The general population 
was also reached. The inquiry was much more 
extensive than any previously made. The sur- 
veys were conducted with the approval and co- 
operation of the State and local departments 
of health, of the anti-tuberculosis societies and 
of others interested in civic improvement. The 
methods previously pursued in the sickness 
surveys of Rochester, Trenton, North Carolina 
and Boston were in the main followed, although 
additional information was obtained. The 
schedule ascertained the sex, age and occupa- 
tion of all members of families canvassed and, 
in addition, the disease or cause of disability 
of any sick persons. For the latter group the 
attendance of a physician or of a visiting nurse 
was determined and also whether any sick 
benefit was being paid. From present indica- 
tion close to one-half million persons were 
reached and the facts of health for the group 
reported. 

These data when tabulated should prove of 
considerable practical importance. The pre- 
valence of occupational disease and disabling 
accidents among bituminous and anthracite coal 
miners, iron and steel mill employees and glass 
workers, will be indicated with reasonable 
accuracy. Of greater interest, perhaps, to the 
medical profession will be the incidence of the 
non-tuberculous respiratory diseases and of 
tuberculous pulmonary disease. The facts at 
hand would seem to indicate very unmistak- 
ably that the former have a very high and the 
latter a low prevalence. It is hoped also to 
provide the medical profession with accurate 
data on the proportions of cases of serious ill- 
ness under treatment by the several medical 
agencies and of cases not receiving medical 
treatment. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in this way plans to contribute to the 
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study of the actual needs of American working 
classes in time of sickness and other distress. 


Hazard of Accident and Sickness 

The Travelers Agents’ Record recently con- 
tained some very valuable data on the subject 
of accidental deaths and disabilities from acci- 
dents and disease. The figures which are 
shown herewith should prove very effective as 
an argument for industrial accident and sick- 
ness insurance. 

ACCIDENTAL DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES 
AMONG WHITE MALES. AGES 20 TO 65 
Registration area United States 66.8 per cent 

plus 33.2 non-registration are (1914): 


Accidental Per Cent of 








Total Deaths Deaths Accidental to 
\GEs Annually Annually Total Deaths 
20-24 23,33 4,522 19 
25-29 4,526 17 
30-34 4,017 14 
30-39 4.325 3 
40-44 3,665 11 
$5-49 3,448 10 
50-54 2,903 07 
55-59 } 452 06 
GO-64 2,069 04 

291,887 31,661 10.8 


Accidents resulting in the loss of limbs or 
sight between these ages average about forty 
per cent of the number of deaths. 

For every accidental death there are 125 cases 
of disabling injuries; that is, injuries incapaci- 
tating a man for periods ranging from a few 
days to several years (accident experience the 
Travelers Insurance Company), or a_ total 
among white males between ages 20 to 65 of 
3,957,625. 

The total number of white males in the 
United States between these ages amounted in 
1914 to approximately 25,505,000, making an acci- 
dent ratio of disabling injuries of 155 per 1000, 
which with accidental death included tallies 
closely with the insurance experience of one in 
eight policyholders killed or injured annually. 


DISABILITY FROM DISEASE 

The number of people annually incapacitated 
by sickness forms a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation. Statistics for the United States are 
wanting but considerable information is fur- 
nished by the experience of the Leipzig Com- 
munal Sick Fund of Germany, and would 
in all probability vary little from the actuarial 
experience among white males in the United 
States. 

rhe first column gives the age by periods, 
the second column the number of cases of sick- 
ness per each 1000 males per annum, the third 
column the number of days of sickness per 
each case. 


Sickness Rate Days of Sickness 








\GEs Per 1,000 Per Each Case 
2-24 3635.3 18.88 
25-29 366.5 20.49 
30-3 398.2 22? 00 
35-39 326.7 24.17 
10-44 164.7 25.93 
15-49 DOO LD 27.95 
DO-54 D41.6 30.15 
55-59 a78.0 33.88 
\verage 155.0 25.43 


Straight Canvassing 


It has been proved time and time again that 
straight canvassing is the backbone of the busi- 
ness. By this means you come in contact with 
people you might not meet otherwise and it 
gives you a chance to get new blood with which 
to help build up the debit. 

In canvassing consider every house you come 
to and don’t be afraid to knock on any door. 
You will, in this way, canvass all over your 
debit in time and gain much new business, with 
many prospects. The latter you can call upon 
later and gain more new business. T have found 
this plan to be suecessful and so I pass it on 
to you.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 
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LARGE INSURERS 


Some Prominent Men Who Carry Large 
Amounts 


AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW 


Why Litt!e Hat on One Side—Just a Little 
Humanity 

A little girl of six, whose father was a fac- 
tory hand, bent down her hat over her ear on 
one side. Her kid brother asked her, “Why 
in th’ name of Sam Hill, Nell, does yer flop 
yer hat as if yer coco had been swatted with a 
brick 2” 

The small Nell flaunted the drooping hat 
from side to side. “That’s th’ way Mrs, Ro- 
bins wears her hat to church,” she replied. 

Mrs. Robins was the leader of fashion in 
the factory town and Nell, at the age of six, 
was trailing her older sisters in taking a cue 
from the leader as to how to wear a hat. 

There is hardly a human who is entirely 
free from the influenoe of those who are 
above in the social scale. Like small Nell we 
copy, perhaps unconsciously at times, some 
great being who, it maybe, is copying another 
even higher up. This is a universal human 
weakness, and sometimes it is not a weakness 
at all. It all depends upon what is copied. 

The industrial solicitor should understand 
and make use of the vagaries of the human 
mind. And if he has never tried it out, he 
will be amazed to discover how a scoffer at 
life insurance will be silenced or a pull-back 
he yanked to the fountain pen by a reference 
to the insurance carried by the big merchants 
and bankers of the country. The industrial 
solicitor should copy the following list and 
always have the list with him: 


A Few Wuo Cannot Get ALonc WitHouT 
INSURANCE 


TOMES NU AMRAUEMOD os ca we Seca cement aaa $3,000,000 
Redman Watlamaker « .....<.2<scsecscacns 4,500,000 

eR) NNO da a-aio'n cwe-auele wacmuew 1,750,000 
James :(C. Colgate, New York.............. 1,500,000 
Mrs, Charles Necher, Chicago............ 1,500,000 
OMEN. ROM@S. SMOMIER ce ca cc ueuasewawes 1,250,000 
T. A. Gillespie, New York... .. 2.6 cece: 1,000,000 
Julius Fleischman, Cincinnati ............ 1,000,000 
dha iets SP ORIE © OEE. wacaccckaewseceasas 1,000,000 
Fo IE A oo es ccc ew en cendaee 2,500,000 
REE SRO eases aac owe made eaen 2,000,000 


If Mr. Wanamaker, with all his skill in 
business and his vast resources, deems it ne- 
cessary to carry $3,000,000, and Mr. Morgan 
takes in one gigantic chunk, $2,500,000, how 
absurdly inane it is for any man to make light 
of the value of a life insurance policy! This 
is always a knockdown argument for the scof- 
fer and the pull-hack. 


John Hancock Mutual Examined 


The regular triennial examination of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, as of December 31, 1916, has just 
been completed by the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department and reveals steady progress on the 
part of the company. Compared with the ex- 
amination of December 31, 1913, there is shown 
an inerease of $39,365,126 in admitted assets to 
$141,542,205. Total liabilities now stand at $133. - 
187,938, compared with $97,106,602 in 1913, while 
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net surplus is now $8,054,267—an increase of 
$2,983,700, or more than 50 per cent. The total 
income of the company for 1916 was $37,678,- 
181, or more than seven and one-half millions 
increase over the year 1913. 

The management of the company receives 
high praise from the examiners, Chief Exam- 
iner Linnell saying, in referring to its account- 
ing system: ‘‘Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the accounting system. The opera- 
tion of the controlling accounts in use renders 
the work of examination of the company com- 
paratively easy. Except for the actual in- 
spection of assets, it can be said that the con- 
dition of the company can be ascertained al- 
most entirely from the accounts and records in 
the auditor’s and actuary departments.’’ The 
company has increased its mortgage loans on 
real estate to 14,142, aggregating $68,330,979— 
or an increase of over $20,000,000 in the past 
three years. Here, too, the ability of the com- 
pany officials is shown, for it is stated: ‘‘That 
great care is exercised in the selection and in- 
spection of the company’s loans is evidenced by 
the exceedingly small number of foreclosures 
and almost entire lack of losses for many years. 
The .home office forces detailed to handle the 
vast number of loans and renewals is well or- 
ganized and excellently supervised.’ The com- 
pany also had outstanding loans on 41,424 poli- 


cies, amounting to $10,943,943—an increase of 


$3,341,197 for the last three years. 
References to the great care exercised by the 


company in the selection and inspection of 


the company’s loans, its liberal as well as 
equitable policy in the treatment of policy- 
holders, with highly complimentary comments 
upon its welfare work on behalf of its em- 
ployees, are also significant features of the re- 


port. 
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Choose Your Prospect—Select His Policy 


To my mind three things are of vital im- 
portance in writing ordinary insurance success- 
fully: . 

(1) A knowledge of the business, policy con- 
tracts, ete. 

(2) A knowledge of the habits, occupation, 
age, income, etc., of your prospect. 

(3) Enthusiasm. 

My method for several years has been to 
choose a prospect, learn all that is possible 
about him, and then select the kind of policy 
best adopted to his case. Having decided just 
which policy he is going to buy, I take a 
pad and write out the guaranteed features 
of the policy, the premium, the time the policy 
has to run, and when through paying how 
much the insurance will have cost. I then 
show my prospect that the proposition is 
absolutely fair, that there is no game or 
trickery about it, but that it is all wool and 
a yard wide. I thus gain his confidence and 
make him feel that what I tell him will be in 
the policy absolutely. 


SELLING A POLICY ON ITS MERITS 

Many times prospects have asked if the com- 
pany would do this or that for them.  In- 
stead of saying ‘‘Perhaps they would,’’ or 
“T will try to get them to do it,’’ I simply 
answer ‘No,’ and, believe me, this ‘*No’’ has 
closed many cases for me, because the applicant 
was trying to see if I would promise something 
impossible under the pressure of trying to get 
his signature. 

It was formerly considered a hard thing to 
get a list of ordinary prospects. The average 
insurance Man would rack his brain for three 
or four weeks and then advise his assistant 
that he was now ready for that ordinary ef- 
fort, as he had about three prospects. 
QUICKEN YOUR PROSPECT’S CURIOSITY 

Note the difference To-day I have forty to 
fifty prospects in my book, and this, too, 
whi'e leaving out those who refuse or who 
cannot pass an examination. If f happen 
to see a man, while walking along the street, 
who I feel should have an insurance policy, 
his name goes at once in my _ prospect-book. 


Thu rsday 


Then through a mutual friend I find out his 
age, and inquire about his habits, ete., and 
at the first opportunity I tell him that [I hope 
to see him in a few days, as I have something 
of great importance to him that he should gee. 
This method, I find, arouses his curiosity and 
assures me a welcome when I eall. 

Be absolutely honest with your prospects and 
do not forget your policyholders—these are 
great points for an agent to remember. | 
have policyholders who have taken additional 
insurance with me for years and who advise 
their friends to see me when needing a policy. 
This is the result of keeping in touch with 
those I have already insured and holding them 
as friends. 

I keep a copy of every ordinary application 
written, and consider the file a growing asset 
as the years go by.—J. J. Bernert, in The Pru- 
dential Weekly Record. 


Conserving Old Customers 


His old policyholders are the certain source 
of income to the canvasser if he will take pains 
to make himself valuable by personal service 
to every client he secures, discreetly, of course, 
and unobtrusively sensing the man’s moods and 
peculiarities. If you were selling more tan- 
gible goods you would look upon every cus- 
tomer as a growing account, to be carefully 
watched and catered to. You would Keep your 
eyes and ears open and take to him = every 
proper bit of trade information that might be 
important or interesting te him—worth-while 
things, mind you, not mere gossip. 

Put it down as a fact that the younger your 
own clients are, the more surely you can make 
them growing accounts. With their progress 
and your counsel will come new connections 
for them, new and bolder ideas, new relations 
and new and enlarged insurance needs growing 
out of them. 

Who, then, is more likely to profit than the 
solicitor who has been keeping in personal 
touch with the client, ready to serve him and 
keeping alive his interest in the company? 

Also bear in mind, while rendering these 
services to your old customers, that there are 
other hunters on the _ trail.—The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 
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This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa- 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM’ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 


solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 


Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
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PLUCK 


There Will Be Service for All of Us 
Which Will Require Pluck 


A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT 


Emblazoned on the Escutcheon of Our Country's 
Might Are the Names Bowie, Crockett 
and the Alamo 

In these stirring times it is well to recall 
to memory some of the heroes who have given 
their lives for the Republic. History has a 
little way of concentrating attention more on 
the great personages and great events than on 
the obscure leaders, and victories where small 
numbers were engaged. At Fort Alamo, in 
San Antonio, Texas, American gained one of 
their greatest victories. For it is not always 
that victories are recorded under that title, and 
the defense of the Alamo brought the death 
of all of its defenders, 

The event can be briefly recorded as fol- 
lows: The United States was at war with 
Mexico. One hundred and forty Texans, 
among them James Bowie and Dave Crockett, 
fought and held off the enemy, which num- 
bered ten times those in the fort, from Febru- 
ary 23 to March 6, 1836. All the defenders of 
the Alamo but six heroically died before the 
six surrendered. The six were immediately 
massacred. 

Bowie must have been a terrible man. In 
1827 he became involved in a melée opposite 
Natchez, which resulted in the death of six 
persons and the wounding of fifteen. Bowie 
had been shot, but drawing a rude knife, con 
structed after his own design from a_black- 
smith’s rasp, he killed Norris Wright with it. 
He doubtless had his famous “Bowie Knife” 
with him at the Alamo. Vhere were dead 
Mexicans all around his body. Dave Crockett, 
an eecentric hunter and humorist, had been a 
member of Congress. 
hody, also, were many Mexicans, who fell while 
attempting to kill the tiger of an old man. 

“Remember the Alamo” was the battle cry 
of the Texans, and we can believe that the 
amazing defense of the Alamo made victory 
certain for the United States. 

CALLED FOR SERVICE 

Some men have been given at birth the thing 
which we call pluck. It is a noble quality. 
Perhaps it is far more general than we some- 
times consider it. When least expected some 
puny little fellow is transformed into a man 
lion. And it is generally the fellow who has 
right on his side who shows the most pluck 
For the soldier, war demands pluck. But. it 
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must be remembered that those who stay at 
home and pursue the ordinary avyocations of 
life have plenty of opportunity to prove the 
same quality, if in a less degree than proved 
by the warrior. 

lf you read the papers carefully and with the 
idea of gathering examples of pluck, you will 
he surprised at the daily happenings every- 
where which bring out the quality. The fel- 
low who is quietly sitting opposite you in the 
subway, meagre of form and dull of face, 
may be a hero who only needs the opportunity 
to prove himself. 

But in no sensational way that will ever get 
into the papers we who must stay at home and 
leave to others the privilege of defending our 
rights and extending our boon of freedom be- 
yond the last ditch of despotism will have many 
opportunities to cultivate and show our pluck. 
And it is sometimes a quality which has been 
cultivated in the quietness of spirit before it 
proves itself outwardly. 

Our country has called upon all of us for 
service. And those who pursue their ordinary 
activities are in a degree soldiers of the Repub- 
lic. There will be many things in the coming 
months which will be unpleasant, including per- 
haps dollar-a-pound butter. But the brave old 
South in war days lived without butter, and in- 
deed lived without anything much. If the 
South could do that, we ought not to com- 
plain. 

Yes, all of us are going to have plenty of 
chance to show our pluck. We do not know 
what is before us, but war is not a chowder 
party. It is almost certain that before the 
war is over many of us will be called upon for 
service in one way or another. Let us be 
ready. There is plenty of inspiration in the 
history of our country. We may not be re- 
quired to show Bowie and Crockett and Alamo 
pluck, but it will be pluck. For one thing, 
don't let us grumble. The time to grumble 
concerning any of our internal affairs is when 
we and our allies have put our flags over a 
palace on the outskirts of Berlin and the 
hideous fires of despotism raging in [Europe 
have been stamped out for all time. Then we 
can grumble just as much as we want to con- 
cerning things like the price of butter. 

There is no class who deal more directly 
with the mass of the people than the indus- 
trial agent. In his daily rounds he has con- 
stant chances for showing his own patriotism 
and pluck. He should remember that any 
grumble of his may be repeated and that dis- 
sensions at home aid the enemy. This is the 
time of all times when the industrial agent 
must prove his own pluck, encourage the pluck 
of others and discourage the malcontents. 


The Doctor 
There are men and men and, as a corollary, 
there are doctors and doctors. The doctor 
you run up against on your route may be a 
But that 
You must 


rather hard man to get along with. 
should make no difference to you. 
be on good terms with him, and, indeed, with 
all the doctors along the streets where you 
canvass. 

Go out of your way to be on pleasant terms 
with the doctors. They are on confidential 
terms with every family of your debit. <A 
word from the family doctor may do you great 
injury, or, on the other hand, may immensely 
aid you. 

Industrial solicitors know the power of the 
family doctor, yet some are so unwise as to 
indulge in a kind of feud with what may be 
the holder-back of a portion of their bread and 
butter. Keep on the sunny side of the doctor. 
You need not be unduly obsequious, but you 
ought to show him every kind of courtesy and 
respect. Remember that the company relies 
on him for the selection of its risks, and this 
means that any doctor along your beat has 
ever an opportunity to injure you with your 
concern. 

If any doctor has said something derogatory 
to your reputation and which has come to 
your ears, make haste to call at his office and 
courteously ask for an explanation, Tell him 
that you greatly value his friendship and re- 
quest him to aid you in every way in his power. 
There are few men who wiil not be pleased 
with such a request, and an initial kindness is 
frequently followed with many of a= similar 
nature. 


Straight Talk 

Before the war with Prussia began we had 
an example of almighty straight talk on the 
part of President Wilson and almighty crooked 
talk on the part of the enemy. In the end 
it will be found that the crooked talk not only 
never deceived anybody, but that the injury 
brought on the crooked tongues will go down 
through the centuries. Nothing new about 
this. Aiways has been the same. Yet there 
are some who are always forgetting the 
ancient law. 

You remember the wise mother who told 
her son not to say a single word at the com- 
pany he was going to. “If ye don't say 
nothin’,” added the canny dame, “iobody'll 
find out what a fool ve be”! 

The trouble about this rule for life insur- 
ance agents is that they have to talk; their 
] 


trade is a tongue trade and they cannot | 


silent. If they are foolish, it is difficult to 





hide their foolishness. But even the very 
foolish will gain respect if their talk is always 
absolutely straight. 1f che truth ‘s in the words 


anybody will excuse almost any utterances. 

If you are ignorant concerning a matter a 
prospect asks about, don’t pretend that you 
know. State frankly your ignorance and tell 
your prospect that you will look the matter up. 
Do so. Gain exact information and call on 
your prospect again. 

Straight talk pays in dollars—and it pays in 
lots of other ways. When you come right 
down to brass tacks, straight talk is the only 
talk that does pay. Whenever we listen to 
anybody, our ears are always separating the 
straight talk from the crooked, and generally 
we have no difficulty. 

Life insurance is straight goods. It needs 
no misrepresentation. Indeed, any misrepre- 
sentation has the effect of smudging a white 
commodity. You perhaps remember the ser- 
mon of the old darkey preacher. 

“*Pears like a hot night for sittin’ dis hyer. 
I'll begin and end dis collaboration, breth'’n, as 
follows: Der devil am th’ father of lies, and 
| says, breth’n,' th’ chil’en am a disgrace to 
dat parent. We will sing one verse of der one 
hundred an’ sixty-first and get outen dis hyer 
heat.” 


The Man Drunk on Success 


One man can get drunk on dollars the same 
as another can get drunk on whiskey. 

Here is a man who is making good. He is 
making more money than he ever made before 
in his life. Things are coming his way. He 
thinks that they will always come the same way. 
He can’t see a cloud in the sky. He is dazzled 
by his own success. 

What does a life insurance policy mean to 
him? Why, absolutely nothing! He will make 
more in the next four months than the face of 
the policy amounts to. 

But the thing he doesn’t see is the little, 
trivial incident that occurs to-day. It doesn’t 
look like much, but it is going to grow and it 
is going to injure his business. Or, perhaps, 
away down deep in his tissues, a disease is 
starting, that no doctor would find to-day, that 
might not really become evident for weeks or 
months or years. Or maybe he is working so 
hard now that he is tearing down his health. 

This man is drunk on success. His vanity 
has been tickled. Maybe over half of that suc- 
cess is due to good fortune that he did not 
control. Perhaps, through accident, or good 
judgment, he did the right thing at the right 
time. : 

The men who bought steel stocks at the open- 
ing of the war, and who made fortunes on them, 
will not admit that they were lucky. They 
think that they can turn around and do the 
same thing to-morrow. Most of those who try 
it will lose. 

Every time you find a man with thanksgiving 
in his heart for his success, you find at least 
a dozen bloated with pride over their achieve- 
ments. They are wrong—and they don’t know 
that they are wrong. They are all swelled up 
with vanity. They believe that they have 
superior judgment and greater ability. 

But wiser men have lost greater fortunes than 
they will ever possess. 

For every fortune that stays as a heritage in 
a family, thousands disappear. 

Only when you can get under the skin of this 
man and make him appreciate that he has no 
mortgage on the future can you sell him life 
insurance. 


“Pride cometh before a fall."" Happiness pre- 
cedes sorrow. 

This man is treading on dangerous ground 
and you ought to show him what may lie ahead 
of him.—Linecoln Life Sales Bulletin. 
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BARREN ISLANDS 


Being a Story That Has a Point for 
All Agents 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S WORK 


How He Lived on What Looked Like Nothing 
There Are Good Pickings Yet 


When Robinson Crusoe dragged himself up 
the sands of his island he was at the beginning 
of a rather strenuous life. Up to that time he 
had always had a boss. Now it was up to 
Robinson to create for himself shelter, food 
and everything. He won out. But he had to 
forget the apparent barrenness of his island, 
dig into his tasks and keep at them everlast- 
ingly. 

very solicitor of insurance is daily cast on 
the sands of what appears to be a barren island. 
It is up to him to grapple with the task just 
as Robinson did. And what is so impressive 
in reading about Robinson's struggles is the joy 
he found in them. For they were not hope- 
less struggles and he believed that they were 
not hopeless. If he had sat on the sands and 
attempted to realize the hopelessness of it all 
some ship would have found a bleached and 
altogether hopeless skeleton. 

You, and I, want to remember every morning 
that we have hit our island of apparent barren- 
ness and that if we paralyze ourselves in 
thought concerning the barrenness, it is skele- 
tons for us without the ornamentation of a 
tombstone. 

Oh, we all see ‘em! The bleached grinners 
who forgot that the way to conjure plenty 
from barrenness was to begin thinking of the 
barrenness. We hear ‘em, too, for complaints 
come even yet from between their grinning 
ivories. 

“T don't fee! just right! There isn’t any 
use trying to hist my debit—not to-day.” 

“My route? Say, you couldn't blast out a 
prospect with twenty tons of dynamite!” 

“This soliciting game is rotten! The com- 
panies have overdone it. There aren't pickings 
left for a sparrow.” 

That's the talk we hear sometimes. The 
skeletons are comparing the barrenness of 
their respective islands. 

It's hard lines to be chucked on a barren 
island, but when you know that every one who 
ever takes to a certain kind of human activity 
is forever being chucked on islands of apparent 
barrenness you realize that the only cure for 
the chucking is to chuck the trade. It’s a 
miserable shote of a man who chucks his trade 
because it is difficult. Vo get something from 
apparent vacuity is an almighty interesting task 
—a joyful task. Robinson found it so ab- 
sorbing that he exulted in it. 

Of course Robinson didn’t have a chance to 
choose: he was just chucked. But most of us 
are never given a chance to pick and choose. 
If we were given the chance most of us 
wouldn't be worth to the world and ourselves 
a brass suspender button. 

Drag yourself up on the sands. Forget all 
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about such things as barren islands; they don't 
exist except in the mind. To produce some- 
thing from an apparent nothing is not a mir- 
acle. Alla fellow has to do is never to think of 
the nothing and dig right in. 


At the Wheel 
In a great locomotive works you can see 
crane which will grip in its mighty fingers a 
hundred-ton locomotive and lift it as a kid 


a 


lifts an apple on a string. And a sixteen-inch 
cannon will sling tons of metal fifteen miles 
or more. These are stupendous pieces of 
mechanism. But what is behind these metal 
wonders is far more stupendous. For man 
himself is a vastly more powerful mechanism 
than a locomotive crane or a_ sixteen-inch 
cannon. 

It is helpful at times to consider what giants 
we humans are and what tasks mankind has 
set himself to and has accomplished. Our own 
tasks, which seem so difficult to us, become 
rather pigmy when we look at them beside 
what mankind has achieved and is achieving, 
If you are a Cyclops it seems rather silly to 
get discouraged because there are obstructions 
in your path, even of any old kind. 

Any man can be likened to a tremendously 
powerful traction motor, capable of enormous 
endurance and with gasoline sufficient for the 
whole of life. His will is at the wheel, A 
timorous and yacillating touch will wreck the 
machine in the ditch. Firm and steady guid- 
ance will yank along and right up the very 
steepest mountain a load which is almost un- 
believable. 

In our best moments every one of us realizes 
that our gigantic powers are drawn upon very 
little. It is as if the fellow at the wheel had 
forgotten the amazing mechanism he controls 
and thinks he is in a go-cart and a nurse is 
propelling him. Lots of guys are in tasks 
where they are in metaphorical go-carts with 
metaphorical nurses shoving them along. But 
when a man takes to soliciting insurance, he 
has taken the wheel in his own hands. Ii he 
doesn't realize the power of the mechanism that 
will respond to the touch of his will, he is 
certain to get stalled on the first little grade. 
If he does realize the stupendous power of his 
machine, and take advantage of this stupendous 
power, he can hit it up any hill, however steep. 

There are two kinds of industrial solicitors, 
the go-cart kind and the heavy tractors. And 
the funny thing about it is that at any moment 
the go-carts can change themselves into heavy 
tractors. 


Never Postpone Life Insurance 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia of 
Richmond recently sent this message to its 
policyholders through the columns of The Vir- 
ginia: 

Up to this date, compared with the same 
period last year, the number of persons apply- 
ing for Life Insurance of Virginia policies is 
very much larger and grows larger each month. 
It is because the absolute need of every house- 
hold for the protection of life insurance is more 
than ever recognized. Nowadays the question, 
“Was there any life insurance?” is not as often 
heard as, “How much life insurance?’’ Most 
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self-respecting individuals feel mortified if they 
have to confess that a dearly loved member ot 
the household had died without life insurance. 
To be forced to make such a confession seems 
like acknowledging that the dead had been 
guilty of, at least, disregard for those who de- 
served regard. This is particularly so as re- 
gards the weekly industrial life insurance pol- 
icy, the payments for which are so small and 
so conveniently arranged as to be within the 
reach of any person who earns wages however 
small, and, as a fact, the smaller the wage, the 
more urgent the necessity for the industrial in- 
surance policy. Never postpone life insurance. 

Forms New Plan of Industrial Insurance 

T. J. Moll, former counsel for the Meridian 
Life of Indianapolis, has inaugurated a new 
plan of life insurance, designed to be conducted 
by himself as personal insurer and entirely by 
mail, writing industrial insurance. Instead of 
charging and collecting 3, 5 or ten cents a week 
by a house to house canvass, the premium to 
all alike will be one dollar quarterly. The 
amount of insurance will vary according to 
the age of the insured. He estimates that at 
least 25 per cent more insurance can be given 
for the same price, in saving of agency and 
collection expense, and, under his plan, there 
will be no interstate departmental fees or taxes 
to pay. 

The business will be based entirely on the 
legal reserve plan, with the first year prelim- 
inary term. The insurable ages will be from 16 
io 60. All policies will be fully paid at age 70. 
Extended and paid-up insurance will be al- 
lowed, as also surrender and loan values. There 
will be no restrictions as to army or navy ser- 
vice, except that deaths therefrom will not be 
considered accidental. The insurance written 
will be known as “Toilers’’’ Insurance. ‘The 
concern will be called the American Toilers 
Insurer, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

The actuarial work of this new venture has 
been done by F. C. Rietz of the actuarial de- 
partment of one of the local companies. “Dr. 
IF. W. Foxworthy, president of the medical sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention, will be 
medical referee. Miller & Dowling are the gen- 
eral counsel. Mr. Miller was formerly attorney- 
general of Indiana and later United States dis- 
trict attorney. Mr. Dowling was assistant at- 
torney-general and later a member of the In- 
diana Railroad Commission. 

The unique feature of Mr. Moll’s plan is that 
there is no incorporated company, he himself 
being the insurer and maintaining that he has 
the right to operate thus under the common 
law and that there is no provision in the in- 
surance statutes of Indiana ta prevent the use 
of the plan. He will seek his patronage through 
an advertising campaign which will reach the 
rural districts and the smaller towns which are 
not commonly touched by the regular industrial 
companies which seek business through agents. 
Atthough he does not consider that he will be 
subject to the supervision of the State insur- 
ance department, he states that his business 
will be conducted openly and that he will fur- 
nish information as to the financial status, etc., 
of the enterprise. Judge Moll stands high lo- 
cally and it may be taken for granted that, as 
far as the integrity of the plan is concerned, 
his patrons will be accorded square treatment. 
The working out of the plan will be watched 
with much interest. 

Agents. Made Superintendents 

The Public Savings of Indianapolis has an- 
nounced the promotion of the following agents 
to superintendents: T. M. Knowland, Evans- 
ville; E. B. Shellhouse, Indianapolis; W. W. 
Gaunt, Muncie. 
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THE VALUE OF TACT 


Its Relation to the Canvass for Ordi- 
nary and Industrial Insurance 


AN OLD STORY 





Plain Hints and Suggestions to the Practical Field 
Man—Definitions of Tact 


What is one of the prime essentials that en- 
ter into a successful canvass for business ? 

That is a question that if properly answered 
will give a new agent, a beginner, valuable in- 
formation right at the start of his career. 

We hear a great deal about industry and 
perseverance being of the utmost importance 
in the successful canvass, but without tact 
these qualities will not avail. 

As is said by St. Paul of Charity: ‘Tact 
suffereth long and is kind.” In other words, 
an agent having tact will be able to avoid 
“answering a fool according to his folly” and 
will, on the other hand, be able to maintain a 
dignified demeanor even in the face of positive 
insult. 

We are not fora moment counseling a meek 
acquiescence in all cases where the one ap- 
proached has no regard for the feelings of a 
gentlemen, but, generally speaking, the quality 
of tact will enable the canvasser to keep his 
temper, as the saying goes, and probably he 
will be able to win out in the end. 

The value of this quality cannot, therefore. 
be overstated or overestimated. It is an abso- 
lute essential to the man who expects to make 
a success of the ordinary canvass 


A DELICATE CASE 

In very many cases when approaching a 
stranger for insurance it is a very delicate 
matter to suggest to such a one that he owes 
it to his family and, indeed, to the State and 
to society generally, to invest in insurance to 
the fullest extent commensurate with his in- 
come, and so, of course, in a case like that it 
requires this quality of tact which is so hard 
to define if the canvasser is going to approach 
the prospect in such a way as to retain the lat- 
ter’s good will and not make an enemy of him 
right at the start. 


DEFINITIONS OF TACT 

There have been many definitions originated 
to explain what tact really is. One extravagant 
definition is as follows: “Ready mental dis- 
cernment shown in saying or doing the proper 
thing, or especially in avoiding what would of- 
fend: skill in dealing with men or emer- 
gencies.” 

This, as we have said, seems to be rather 
overwhelming, and we like very much better 
the definition which reads: Tact consists in 
saying the right thing at the right time. Of 
course a point that enters in here is as to who 
is to be the judge of just what is the right 
thing to be said and as to just when is the 
right time to say it. 


\ CONCRETE INSTANCE 
\n old story occurs to us as illustrating this 
point. It seems that there had been an acci- 


_ 
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dent on a new building that was in course 
of construction; a man had been killed and 
one of his fellow-laborers was delegated to 
call upon the widow and break the news gently 
to her. The committee of one waited upon 
Mrs. Murphy and inquired when the door was 
opened, “Is the widow Murphy in.” “I am 
Mrs. Murphy,” she replied, “ but I am no 
widow.” “Indeed you are,” replied the com- 
mittee, “for Pat was killed about half an hour 
ago.” 

Doubtless in this case the man acting as the 
committee felt that he was discharging his 
duties properly ; but, of course, there is room 
for doubt. 

It resolves itself, therefore, into this further 
point in connection with tact, that a solicitor 
must study human nature and in that way 
school himself to know when is the proper 
time to say a certain thing. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

A canvasser who employs tact does not pre- 
sent a proposal for insurance to a man while 
a crowd is gathered around him or under other 
conditions that are unfavorable; he does not 
show many figures; does not talk the prospect 
to death at the first call, nor does he use all 
his talking points at once, or upon the occasion 
of the first call. 

It is also true, we believe, that the tactful 
salesman will not seek to establish himself in 
the good graces of his prospect by disparaging 
his competitors. This is not only poor busi- 
ness—it is positively toolish—because most men 
prefer to draw their own conclusions and form 
their own judgments as to people and not have 
those conclusions and those judgments formed 
for them by someone with whom they have 
only a casual acquaintance at best. 

We might go on at much greater length on 
this subject of tact, but enough has been said 
at this time, we believe, to emphasize the im- 
portance to the solicitor of being careful in 
his judgment and seeking to do the right thing 
at the right time. 


Greater Opportunities 

The industrial agent has greater opportuni- 
tics than ever before. Only a small part of 
the community will go to war as_ soldiers. 
‘Those who remain at home have the uncer- 
tainty of life forced upon them as never he- 
fore. The arguments of the agent for pro- 
vision tor loved ones will have a weight which 
they do not have in ordinary times. This in 
a measure is the compensation which the time 
of trial will bring, and it cannot be thought 
of as making other than a legitimate use of 
overwrought feelings. Men always need life 
insurance. Men everywhere are everywhere 
dying. Any additional weight to the argu- 
ment of making provision for death is laudable. 
Uninsured men leave families which are a 
burden on the State, and in war time all bur- 
dens on the State are immensely increased. 
If every wage-earner in the United States car- 
ried all the insurance which he could afford 
to carry, there would be far more available 
wealth for military purposes and for subduing 
the enemy. 








THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


District Meeting Throughout Country 
Now Being Held Observing Past 
Achievements 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


Individual Records Win Recognition—Other 
Details of the Past Month 

In view of the remarkable records made dur- 
ing 1916 by the various districts of The’ Pru- 
dential, a number of banquets were tendered the 
staffs of some of the districts during April. 
Representatives from the home office attended 
these affairs and addressed the agents, com- 
mending them upon their remarkable work and 
appealing to their patriotism. Among those 
who represented the home office were Wilbur 8. 
Johnson, vice-president and comptroller; Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton, secretary: Alfred Hurrell, as- 
sociate general solicitor; W. R. Konow, assis- 
tant secretary; J. A. Sandford, supervisor; G. 
W. Kirk, division manager; Fred W. Tasney, 
assistant secretary; Edward Gray, vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Boyd, supervisor; F. A. C. Baker, 
assistant secretary; W. H. Bettner, division 
manager. The banquets were given to the 
Buffalo district and New York 10. Special 
meetings of Buffalo 2 and 3 were also held. 
The metings gave evidence of the enthusiasm of 
the agents and showed that the men were will- 
ing to do their part in furthering the progress 
of the company. 

L. G. Fertig, who has been assistant superin- 
tendent at Chicago 3 has been made superin- 
tendent in the Des Moines, Ia., district. Mr. 
Fertig began as an agent at Anderson, Ind., in 
January 2, 1905. In less than a year he was 
promoted to an assistancy and transferred to 
Chicago 1. In 1912 he was transferred to Chi- 
cago 3, where he has had a consistently good 
record. 

Efficient and faithful service in Division H 
has had its reward in the promotions recently 
made, to wit: 

Harry Civin and N. A. Pallott of the Rochester 
2 .N. Y. district were advanced to the position of 
assistant superintendent, dating from April 9. 

A vacancy occurred at Salamanca, N. Y., de- 
tached point from the Jamestown, N. Y., district, 
and was promptly filled by the appointment on 
April % of Assistant E. J. Bremer, who had 
been conducting an ‘‘up-to-the-minute”’ agency 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., also operated from James- 
town. 

In the Glens Falls district, former agent 
David de Blasiis entered the assistancy ranks 
on April 16 

Agents recently promoted to assistant super- 
intendents in Division P include: L. H. Buchda, 
Madison, Wis., C. D. McCamish, Davenport, Ia.; 
W. A. Salisbury, Rockford, III. 

The meritorious work of Agent T. J. Burke of 
Cincinnati 2 has been recognized by promotion 
to an assistancy in the same district. The 
spirit with which he entered into his new work 
bespeaks for him a full measure of success. 

Byron R. Ivins and Fred J. Aiken of Los An- 
geles 1 have been promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent in that district, com- 
mencing in the new capacity on April 9. Both 
have had previous assistancy experience, Mr. 


Ivins having made a good record in Salt Lake 
City and Mr. Aiken in Buffalo 2. Frank A. 
De Patta, formerly an agent in Oakland, Cal., 
is now an assistant superintendent in San 
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Francisco 1. Another assistancy appointment 
in San Francisco 1 is that of Henry B. Schal- 
dach, whose agency record was made in that 
field. Everywhere in the field are opportunities 
for advancement for the ambitious man, and 
former Agent Harry G. Gibbons of Tacoma, 
Wash., has availed himself of his privileges so 
well that his appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent in the Tacoma district occurred on 
April 2. Superintendent Thomas H. Fullerton, 
for the last three years in charge of Baltimore 
2 district, has been transferred to Wilmington, 
Del., and John H. Sullens, formerly superin- 
tendent at Kansas City, Kan., and New York 12, 
assumed charge of Baltimore 2 district on April 
%, J. C. Seannell of Wilmington, Del., S. B. 
Clark of Baltimore 1, G. J. Danner of Harris- 
burg, and J. S. Schamel of Washington, D. C., 
have been promoted from agents to assistant 
superintendents in the respective districts. 

Agent Isaac B. King of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
superintendent in that district—a proper reward 
for his conscientious, efficient service. Congrat- 
ulations and best wishes are extended to him. 

In recognition of meritorious service, Agent 
H. D. Sanders of New Albany, Ind., was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent. He assumed his new duties on March 
5 last in the detached assistancy at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., sueceeding Assistant A. Merkle, who 
had just been transferred to the Indianapolis 1 
district. In Toledo, Ohio, Agent H. C. Boyle, 
who had been making a highly credible record, 
was selected to succeed Assistant W. N. Teach- 
out of the Bryan, Ohio, assistanecy, who on 
March 10 last was transferred to New York §&. 
The indications are that Mr. Boyle has taken 
to his new surroundings like ‘‘a duck to water,” 
and there is every reason to believe that under 
his supervision this detached assistancy will 
flourish like the proverbial green bay tree. 

Agent W. H. Wassing of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
district, and Agent L. R. Dadson of Waterbury, 
Conn., were recently appointed to the rank of 
assistant superintendent. 


COMMENDABLE INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

Agent Michael H. Howie of the Brooklyn 9% 
district took up his present debit on October 16, 
last, when he found the arrears very heavy, 
but with determination and a spirit undaunted, 
he made an effort to reduce them and for the 
week of April 2 entirely eliminated them with 
gross advance payments of 159 per cent he bids 
defiance to the enemy. 

Agent R. C. Shoop of Shamokin, Pa., is one of 
the company’s best collectors. He recently 
showed no arrears Whatever on his debit ot 
$150 and gross advance payments of nearly 
$1000. This agent also believes in drawing 
special salary regularly, in fact he has not 
missed receiving a weekly voucher thus far this 
year. 

Vineennes, Ind., was the first district of Divi- 
sion G to secure its ordinary allotment for the 
first half of the year, the Louisville, Ky., dis- 
trict being a close second. 

Assistant Superintendent H. D. Sanders of the 
New Albany, Ind., district and his staff of six 
agents are firm believers in low arrears. On a 
total debit of $700, arrears of but five per cent 
is a record to be proud of. 

Community Health in Pittsburg 

During the weeks of March 12 and March 1%, 
1917, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with the co-operation of Dr. J. F. Edwards, 
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director of Public Health, conducted a health 
census in the city of Pittsburg and in a few jm- 
mediately adjacent towns. The inquiry was made 
through the company’s agency staff of 170 men. 
The health status of a little more than 127,000 
persons was ascertained and 2039 sick persons 
were enumerated. 

This number of persons enumerated is twenty- 
two per cent of the total population of the city 
of Pittsburg. It is especially important to know 
that this representative portion of the genera] 
population of Pittsburg included a large num- 
ber of men, women and children of the wage- 
earning classes. 

The sickness rate was sixteen per thousand, 
or one sick person in every sixty-three. This 
figure is on the whole more favorable than that 
discovered in any of the other sickness censuses 
undertaken by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Final conclusions cannot be drawn 
from the findings, however, until a further 
study of the figures is submitted in a final 
report. : 

This health census has made it possible to 
discover the sickness rates of the more im- 
portant industrial groups in the city of Pitts- 
burg. Among employees in the iron and steel 
mills the sickness rate was twenty per cent per 
thousand, and among glass factory workers it 
Was nineteen per thousand. These figures are 
but slightly higher than the sickness rates for 
the general group of the population enumerated 
and do not indicate any distinctly unfavorable 
health conditions. White persons showed a 
lower sickness rate (sixteen per thousand) than 
did the colored persons (eighteen per thousand). 

The principal diseases enumerated in Pitts- 
burg were accidents and injuries, which consti- 
tuted 9.7 per cent of the cases, rheumatism with 
S.5 per cent of the cases, influenza with 7.6 per 
cent, pneumonia with 5.7 per cent, colds, coryza 
and rhinitis 4.8 per cent, tuberculosis of the 
lungs 4.1 per cent, and diseases of the stomach 
4 per cent. In general, the findings for dis- 


eases and conditions among persons enumerated 
' 


in the city of greater Pittsburg are very much 
the same as the average figures for the entire 
State of Pennsylvania and indicate no unusual 
circumstances. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company during the same two weeks that 
it conducted its inquiry in Pittsburg also took a 
health census of the other leading cities of 
Western and Middle Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany proposes to publish shortly a complete dis- 
cussion of its findings on sickness among its 
policyholders in the entire State of Pennsyl- 
vania, at which time the facts for the several 
cities in the State will be compared and the 
results published for the information of the 
departments of health, the medical profession 
and the general public. 


‘**Practical Pointers” 


I have never read a book—no, not even an ar- 
ticle from his (Mr. Lindsay’s) pen—that was not 
worth that much ($1.50) to me, and I feel sure 
I will not be disappointed in this book.—Roy I. 
Frederick, vice-president and agency manager, 
Union Pacific Life Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

The book is written on behalf of the insurance 
salesman in Mr. Lindsay’s own practical and 
telling style, and discusses various phases of 
field work in the way best adapted to be of 
great usefulness to the man carrying the rate 
book. * * * * The book is one which every life 
insurance man should place in his library.— 
Insurance Register. 

The Spectator Company has published ‘Prac- 
tical Pointers,’”’ by Forbes Lindsay. The book 
is pocket size and is bound in flexible leather. 
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The selling price is $1.50. It consists of one 


hundred and sixteen pages on subject matter 
suggested by the title. Forbes Lindsay is prom- 
inently connected with the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and is the author of several 
other technical books on life insurance. ‘‘Prac- 
tical Pointers” is designed to assist the be- 
ginner as well as the advanced agent and a 
large circulation is anticipated, not alone for 
the style in which it is written, but the manner 
in which it is bound and also for its intrinsic 
value as an educational document.— Pacific Un- 
derwriter. 

“Practical Pointers’? may be obtained at $1.50 
a copy by addressing The Spectator Company. 


Life Index for 1917 
The forty-ninth annual edition of the Life In- 
surance Policyholders’ Pocket Index for 1917 
has been issued by The Spectator Company. 
This valuable pocket reference work shows the 
financial standing of all the important legal 
reserve life insurance companies operating in 


the United States and Canada as of December 


31, 1916, and for the four years previous. An 
important feature of the publication is the de- 
tniled statements of the life insurance compa- 
nies having more than $100,000,000 insurance in 
force. In manila binding, this work can be ob- 
tained for twenty-five cents a copy, and in 
leather binding for fifty cents. All orders 
should be addressed to the publishers—The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. 


Promotions and Transfers 
The Public Savings of Indianapolis has an- 
nounced the following changes: Agent G. J. 
Davis appointed superintendent at Washington; 
Agent J. W. Ringold appointed superintendent 
at Connersville; Superintendent W. C. Jennings 


transferred from Connersville to South Bend. 


Salary Insurance 


When the salaried man tells you that he does 
not want life insurance, or has all that he can 
afford, ask him if he would not like to arrange 
for his salary to be continued to his widow, 
for the support of the family after he has been 
called away. Tell him that if he were insured 
and he died to-night, to-morrow his name would 
be stricken from the pay-roll and salary would 
cease, but that his widow’s name would im- 
mediately be entered upon the life insurance 
company’s pay-roll and that his salary would in 
the future come to her from the home office on 
the first day of every month, just as it had come 
to him from his employer in the past. This is 
accomplished by the monthly income policy. His 
wife has been trained and educated to think, 
plan and calculate from one end of the month 
to the other, for the reason that the salary, the 
rent and the little bills for household expenses 
are usually payable monthly, and now she is 
enabled to go right along in the same old way. 
and is not obliged to adopt some new and, per- 
haps, hazardous and uncertain method of financ- 
ing the affairs of the home. This income can- 
not fail or be withheld on account of business 
depressions or loss of position, but can be de- 
pended upon in hard times and in good times 
alike. Many salaried men who have thought 
that they had all the life insurance’ they 
wanted or could afford are arranging for the 
continuance of at least a part of their salaries 
after they have been taken away. Are you get- 
ting your share of this monthly income _ busi- 
ness? If not, try the salary argument.—The 
Prudential Weekly Record. 


Thou Shalt Not Covet Thy Neighbor's 
Debit 
The late W. S. Gilbert, the celebrated writer 
of comie operas, alludes somewhere in ‘‘The 
Mikado” to a class of people who “‘never would 
be missed” if they availed themselves of the 
professional services of the Lord High Execu- 
tioner; and in that class he placed those who 
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love “all centuries but this, and every country 
but their own.” 

In the same class we would be inclined to 
place those agents who see no good in their own 
debit, their own company, their own district, 
their own anything, but who see everything good 
wherever they are not. Those agents will not 
make any satisfactory progress until they have 
overcome their mental delusion, and the best 
way to do that is to work so unremittently in 
improving their own debit and their own record 
as to leave themselves no time for admiring the 
other fellow’s debit and the other fellow’s op- 
portunities. 

BUILD WITH MATERIALS NEAR AT HAND 

The wise man, confronted with any difficulty, 
will not brood upon the opportunities-he has 
not, but will study those he has until he knows 
how to put them to the furthest use. That was 
how Robinson Crusoe made life tolerable in a 
lonely desert island. That is how true heroism 
accomplishes its exploits, whether in war, geo- 
graphical exploration, calamitous happening or 
ordinary business life. 

And, furthermore, when you do concentrate 
your mental vision upon your opportunities and 
examine what they are fairly and fully, you 
ought to think yourself fortunate. What com- 
pany sells better policies or gives policyholders 
better treatment than your own? What bet- 
ter time to sell those policies than now? In 
What district is there not a universal and a 
normally increasing demand for such policies 
when properly presented to the public? 

Get to work, man, work manfully and plod- 
dingly; be less of a critic and more of a con- 
structive worker and you will make your debit 
a conspicuous success. Thine own debit is rich 
in possibilities.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


Co-operating With Red Cross 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

I have made plans and have perfected arrange- 
ments with the American Red Cross for insur- 
ance interests to undertake a red cross cam- 
paign. The plans contemplate handling the 
work through the Federations of the va- 
rious States, and by each Federation exec- 
utive committee handling its State as a 
unit. We expect to throw the united effort 
of 50,000 field men into the work, and in addi- 
tion we expect to enlist all companies, and 
through them to exercise their influence and 
control over their field force, whether affiliated 
with State Federations or otherwise. 

I prepared and presented the following reso- 
lution at the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Council April 15, and it 
Was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the United States is now engaged in 
war; and 

Whereas the Red Cross is in need of funds; 
and 

Whereas the National Council of Insurance 
Federations is in position to inaugurate a cam- 
paign in every State through its enrolled mem- 
bership of nearly 50,000 insurance representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous desire of all in- 
surance men to serve their country, now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the National Council of Insurance Federations 
hereby tenders the services of its complete or- 
ganization to the American Red Cross for the 
purpose of conducting a membership campaign 
as the Insurance Division of the American Red 
Cross. 

Supplementary to the passing of that resolu- 
tion a motion prevailed that I be appointed a 
committee of one to direct the work of the 
campaign through the office of the secretary of 
the National Council here in Detroit. 

This is our first opportunity to demonstrate 
what the Federations can do in constructive 
work, and I am therefore desirous of obtaining 
all possible support; and, to that end, I pre- 
sent this communication to you with the hope 
that you will exploit the matter in your journal. 

We are all aware that insurance men would 
do their part individually for the Red Cross 
under any circumstances, but here presents an 
opportunity for working collectively, and by so 
doing to accomplish a great deal more, and in 
the end to show what insurance has accom- 
plished, which, I hope, will be a most creditable 
showing. W. G. CURTIS. 

Detroit, Mich., April 80, 1917. 
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Beware the deadly sitting habit, 
Or, if you sit, be like the rabbit 
Who keepeth ever on the jump 


$v springs concealed beneath his rump. 


Eschew the dull and slothful seat, 
And move about with willing feet! 
Man was not made to sit a-trance 
And press and press and press his pants. 


So, rather with an open mind, 

Go circulate among your kind; 

\nd thus, my son, avoid the snare 
Which lurks within the cushioned chair. 


To get an “app” you'll ne'er be able, 
With feet upon your office table. 

To run like ———, it has been found. 
Both feet must be upon the ground. 


Adapted from the Chicago Tribune Line 
O’Type by Tl. S. Standish of the Union Cen- 
tral Life. 


Dees Your Ordinary Business Hold? 

Every agent has a sublime faith in the stay- 
ing quality of the insurance he personally writes 
and places, but frequently he is disappointed 
and his faith is rudely shaken. A new policy 
is a plant that must be well watered and nur- 
tured until it has attained a reasonable growth. 
After there is a definite investment, so that the 
lapse would mean financial loss, there is much 
less danger of its cancellation, although the 
agent should always safeguard, by personal at- 
tention, the business he has so laboriously 
created. 

Keeping the policy in force is his affair. Hav- 
ing written and placed it, he must not even re- 
gard the transaction as finished. Keeping the 
business alive is clearly a part of his work. It 
is not enough to get it, secure the premium and 
enjoy his commission; a selfish motive should 
keep the agent interested, if nothing else 
awakens him, for there is the loss of the re- 
newal interest to be considered. 

Policies that hold for only one year do little 
good to anyone. Out of this first year’s premium 
must come the examination fee, the commission 
and all the expenses of issuing the policy, so 
that it is a matter of wasted effort unless it 
renews. 

When will it be borne in upon the average 
insurance solicitor that the personal touch 
counts above all else? The personal interview, 
the cordial grasp of the hand, the cheery smile 
and gleam in the eye, and the hearty interest 
in the man and his affairs, have an important 
influence. 

The insurance agent who keeps in touch with 
his policyholders and who radiates good cheer, 
a happy outlook and a sane, wholesome view 
of life and its responsibilities, should reduce his 
lapse ratio to a minimum.—The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 


Aim High to Win Success 

Some young people will never reach the goal. 
the top—one great barrier is ignorance. Your 
size depends upon your mind, not your muscles. 
You can’t measure manhood with a tape line 
around the biceps; you can’t determine success 
by the cash register, or rating in Bradstreet or 
R. G. Dun. That does not determine that any 
man has succeeded in life. Suecess depends 
upon the mind, not the muscle. The engineer 
is bigger than the engine he runs; the captain 
is bigger than the ship. Two electric dynamos 
no bigger than two fists can do more work than 








a twelve-foot windmill in a sixty-foot tower 
from which you can see five miles away. 
You can measure a rose in size—that’s easy: 
but fragrance—that’s an impossibility, an ab- 
solute impossibility. Manhood and womanhood 
does not depend on muscle. Apparent size is 
one thing, real size is another. If you don’t 
believe it, try to stop a hornet with the end of 
your nose when he is going a mile a minute. 

One reason why we have so many round- 
shouldered men loafing around street corners is 
because when young they balled up too early 
and cashed in too early in life. They aimed 
high, but didn’t have powder enough in their 
gun. Aim high—it’s no harder on your gun to 
knock feathers out of an eagle than it is to 
shoot a skunk. Be like Grant. Fight it out if 
it takes all summer. 

Cyrus W. Field crossed the ocean fifty-two 
times and worked nineteen years to lay the At- 
lantic cable while all the world said it couldn't 
be done. Those are the kind of men who hang 
their mugs in halls of fame for mutts like you to 
look at. I talked with Thomas Edison, and he 
told me he worked seventeen to twenty-four 
hours a day for years to make his instrument 
sound right. He cuts off his coupons now.— 
Rey. William A. Sunday. 


Four Important Recipes 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD AGENT? 

A man who really and truly wants to succeed 
and who is willing to concentrate all his powers 
to attain this end. A man with high ideals, to- 
gether with willingness to improve every oOppor- 
tunity to educate himself in his business. 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD SUPERINTENDENT? 

A man who made good as an agent. A man 
who is a good personal producer in both indus- 
trial and ordinary, a good collector, a good 
canvasser of business, and who can train other 
men to do these things by personal work in 
the field. A man who can draw men to him by 
his personality, geniality and ability to prosper 
and who ean maintain a strong staff of capable, 
efficient workmen. 

WHAT MAKES A GOOD MANAGER? 

A man who is a master of details, a good per- 
sonal writer, a good organizer, a good financier 
and who smiles and compliments generously. 
WHAT MAKES FOR SUCCESS OF AGENCY, 

STAFF, DISTRICT AND COMPANY? 

Co-operation—every man everywhere with his 
heart in his work and his shoulder to the wheel 
for substantial onward progress.—The Ladder. 


My Son John 


I have a son who bears my name and he’s 
ten months old. 

He’s a husky little chap. He crawls into my 
room as I dress each morning and I watch him 
as he struggles to get up on his sturdy legs. 
He laughs at me as he topples over, and the 
light of Heaven is in his eyes. There’s music 
in his prattle and somehow I can't help a little 
lump in my throat sometimes when I feel most 
glad about hint. 

I dream about my son John. He’s going to a 
good school and he’s already entered for the 
class of Harvard, °35. I leok the little chap 
over and figure that he ought to make the foot- 
ball team. He's good nature personified, and 
while he hates the teething process he hardly 
whimpers over it. He’s smart too—but then it 
shall never be said I bragged about my son 
John. 

One morning, just like a flash—it came upon 
me as I was fixing my collar—what would 
happen to my son John if anything happened 
to me? I looked at him and it seemed just as 
if my eyes swam for a moment. Yes; what 
would the little man do without his dad? 

I carry life insurance. Of course I do, be- 
cause it’s the proper thing to do. But what 
came home to me was—is the insurance I am 
carrying adequate to secure protection for my 
wife and bairns and also to provide the up- 
bringing and education I had dreamed of for 
my son John? 

I thought and thought and then I did some- 


thing. I did it forthwith I went straightway 


and I bought additional life insurance, and that 
insurance is his. I got $5000 whole life, for I am 
no longer a stripling, and I got it with the 
total disability clause attached.—-The Exponent. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Timely Comments On Individual 
Achievements 


LEADERS IN PRODUCTION 


Ordinary and Industrial Records—Lapses Kept 
Down Very Low 

Commenting upon the field accomplishments 
of a number of agents, the Intelligencer of the 
Metropolitan Life of recent date made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

With a first-class total for the two months, 
Superintendent David Rudberg of Ridgewood 
commands first position in the classification of 
average placed ordinary business for the month 
of February, the figure per man being $4425—an 
excellent sign of interest and zeal in the ordin- 
ary field. 

The men of Fulton, Superintendent I. Siegel, 
also among the foremost ten for total, scored 
the second highest average per man, over $4200. 
And Buffalo, Dr. Staniland, superintendent, 
third in amount for the ,two months, also won 
third honors for the month in average per man— 
nearly four thousand dollars. 

Keeping in step, Knickerbocker representa- 
tives, Superintendent L. S. Bruenn, the top- 
notcher for total, rejoiced in over $3600 aver- 
age, and Long Acre men, Mr. E. V. Thomas, 
added to their toll sufficient business to aver- 
age them $3644 per man. 

Good figures, these; and, similarly, fine ex- 
hibits appear to the credit of Mr. Berkeley and 
co-workers in Bay Ridge; Mr. Jarvis, Riverside; 
Mr. A. Menschel, West End; Mr. Chess, Bath 
Beach; Mr. M. Menschel, St. Marks, and other 
successful managers whose activity and success 
are a source of gratification to their friends at 
the home office. 

Yet there were a few districts where the figure 
fell below $2000 per man—while there were more 
over that sum and many reaching toward and 





beyond 500 average, as in Murray Hill, Mr. 
Sinclair; Corning, Mr. Tully; Little Falls, Mr. 
Lally, and other centers. 

First-rate results were accomplished in Mount 
Vernon, Tremont, Iroquois, Bushwick and 
Brooklyn. And fine totals for the two months 
were rolled up in Stuyvesant Heights, Long 
Island City, Genesee, Melrose, Albany, Bing- 
hamton and elsewhere. 

Look at the list of leading agents—regulars 
and unattached. It is one of the most attractive 
ever published for two months of any year—at- 
tractive in amount and in quality of business. 
Many men are placing ordinary at the rate of 
ten thousand and over a month—over a hundred 
thousand a year. 

Closing the line of the fifty leaders, Julius 
Segal, one of Yorkville’s active representatives, 
figured among a group with $20,000 and better 
placed and paid-for. Keeping him company were 
Raphael Burstein, Bedford; Max MHorenstein, 
Bushwick; M. J. Rothman, Knickerbocker; Louis 
Weiss, Fulton, and others. 

Toward and about the center appeared M. B. 
Bernstone, Buffalo, with $25,000, among a corps 
of others noted for similar amounts, Solomon 
Ginsberg, Harlem; William Schnall, West End; 
Charles Arnon, Fulton; Samuel Shapiro, West 
End, and company. 

Yet, fine as these exhibits are, they yielded 
to the over-thirty-thousand-dollar showing of 
Charles Treanor, Murray Hill; Samuel Slos- 
shower, Bay Ridge; Henry Litvin, West End. So 





Thursday 


continues the story with M. L. Bressler, Harlem: 
Herman Landau, Ridgewood, and A. L. Rosen of 
Troy South. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars was the aim ac- 
complished by Harry Skilovitz, Ridgewood, anq 
thirty-five thousand five hundred by W. 4. 
Ieldtman, Flatbush, 

Higher? Yes, thirty-nine thousand two hun- 
dred fell to David Alperin of Yorkville, and 
forty thousand to Jacob Varon, Morrisania, lead- 
ing up to the forty-five-thousand dollar accom- 
plishment of Richard Owen in Utica. 

And coming to R, C. Davidson, Buffalo, and 
H. H. Danforth of Plattsburg, first and second, 
it suffices to say that they are both past the 
half-century line in order to convey an idea of 
the vigor, zeal and success that mark the efforts 
of the leaders. 


No Other Business Equals Yours 


There isn’t any other line of business in the 
world that can compare with yours. 

Do you appreciate it? Just get right down to 
facts and figures. Argue it out from your own 
point of view 

Take the salaried people. They sell their 
time—which means their lives—to the firms for 
Which they work. When they are through with 
the day’s work, other business is through. The 
opportunities that were floating around in the 
daytime are gone. They are tired. These people 
have worked all day. 

In a few years they get so dependent on a 
job and on some particular kind of work, they 
don’t know where to turn if they are thrown 
out of employment. Business is transacted a 
little different in every office, every factory, 
every store. A man might be worth $100 in one 
office and not $50 in another. 

There is the farmer. He has thousands of 
dollars tied up in his land, his live stock, his 
buildings, his equipments. He may have to 
contend with a late spring, an early fall, or a 
drought. His crops are short. His income is 
reduced. There is nothing else he can do but 
Wait for the next season. 

You can work every season, every month, 
every week, every day! 

Look all around you and see what it has 
cost the successful men in time and money to 
win as they have won. 

The more you apply yourself, the more you 
win. You can make a bigger success in the 
next twelve months than the average successful 
business man can in his first three or four 
years. 

You have no overhead expense worth mention- 
ing, no payroll, no high cost of doing business. 
You are your own manufacturing plant, your 
own store, your own office. 

Why, you are so far ahead of the average 
person who works, you ought to be glad to get 
up early every morning and work late every 
night, because there isn't any limit to what 
you can do! You have the biggest opportunity 
that any person ever had, provided you do not 
Waste time.—Arthur F. Hall. 


“Life Insurance Catechism” 


A pamphlet of great value to any one who 
contemplates insuring his life.—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

Many questions which come up in the general 
run of life solicitors are answered concisively 
and clearly in this handy little booklet.—South- 
ern Underwriter. 

The second edition of ‘Life Insurance Cate- 
chism,”’ by Theo. J. Venn, has been issued by 
The Spectator Company, selling for 50 cents. 
The terms used are comprehensible by the gen- 
eral reader and the work will be found bene- 
ficial to agents.—Northwest Insurance. 

The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York, has published ‘Life Insurance Cate- 
chism,’’ by Theodore J. Venn, being a treatise 
on protection by means of questions and 
answers, in terms comprehensible by the gen- 
eral reader. This is the second edition of this 
useful publication, which has been revised and 
enlarged. Price 50 cents.—United States Re- 
view. 

This book has met with great favor among 
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life insurance workers, as it is a most compre- 
hensive yet terse and easily understood explan- 
ation of life insurance in its history, its prac- 
tice and its forms. It is an excellent handbook 
for the student of life insurance and, by the 
use of question and answer, presents, in a prac- 
iical way, the information that every one in- 
terested in life insurance should possess, or 
have the means of obtaining when needed.— 
Insurance Observer. 

This is a treatise on life insurance protec- 
tion prepared in such a way as to interest the 
reader and lead to an increased knowledge of 
the business. It is written along independent 
lines, in simple language, technical terms be- 
ing omitted, and the book can be used either to 
instruct agents or to inform policyholders re- 
garding the principles of life insurance. It is 
a book of sixty-two pages, divided into five 
chapters, and includes some sixty-seven ques- 
tions with appropriate answers. It is certainly 
a practical publication and of wide use.—The 
Indicator. 

The Spectator Company, New York, has pub- 
lished a new and revised edition (50 cents) of 
the “Life Insurance Catechism,’’ compiled by 
Theodore J. Venn, author of ‘‘Why and How 
Business Insurance Benefits Its Users.’’ The 
book treats of protection in a series of ques- 
tions and answers that are couched in terms 
within the comprehension ot the general reader. 
It sketches the history of the various forms of 
life insurance, describes the different kinds of 
policies issued, and explains clearly the legal 
reserve annually set aside by all old line com- 
panies to meet the individual policyholder’s 
increasing mortality rate, illustrating its ad- 
vantages as a financial protection for old age 
and the manner in which it decreases the net 
cost of insurance in the face of the assured’s 
advancing years.—The Evening Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. 

Orders for ‘Life Insurance Catechism’’ at 
fifty cents a copy should be addressed to The 
Spectator Company. 


Deaths Among Life Policyholders of the 
Travelers in 1916 


The following tables contain in brief form a 
maximum of life insurance instruction and 
argument: 


No. Amount 
Died in first year of policy........... 62 $143,446 
Died in second year of policy......... 63 7 
Died in third to fifth year of policy. 197 663,689 
Died in sixth to tenth year of policy. 238 821,200 
Died in eleventh to twentieth year of 
BONCY ceadcasninetcccadadenuvecsrans 400 1,305,696 
Died after twentieth year of policy... 369 874,547 
1,329 $3,954 .453 


1.7¢% of the total number died within the first year 

of insurance. 
9.4% of the total number died within the first: two 
years of insurance. 

24.20 of the total number died within the first. five 
years of insurance. 

2.1% of the total number died within the first ten 
years of insurance. 

72.20 of the total number died within the first twenty 
vears of insurance. 

Remember that this table has to do only with 
men who have secured insurance after a care- 
ful medical examination proved them to be in 
excellent health and physical condition, and 
yet despite this careful selection 4.7 per cent 
of those who died in 1916 died within a year 
of the time they insured, and 24.2 per cent 
Within five years. 

This table proves that good health is an un- 
certain quality; that no system of saving or 
investment is a substitute for life insurance, 
and that procrastination is a gamble in which 
the family pays the loss.—Travelers Agents’ 
Record. 


Suggestions for Ordinary Writing 

| believe that what success I have made in our 
business can be ascribed to the following at- 
iributes: confidence, concentration and con- 
scientiousness. 

Confidence.—This is gained by a_ thorough 
Knowledge of the contracts you are. selling, 
coupled with the belief that you are represent- 
ing the best company in the world and the fact 
that you can meet any competition because of 
the low cost of our policies. So prepared, we 
should all be able to go out and make a record 
for ourselves. 

Concentration.—We must concentrate’ the 
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— 
SSS Our Flag SS 

Never once since it was first Hung. to 
the breeze has our national ensign gone 
down to dishonor. [ever and always it 
has waved in the cause of the just and the 
inalienable rights of man. 

The brilliant blending of red and white 
and blue—what does this beautiful inter- 
mingling of colors signify, what does it 
proudly proclaim to the whole world ? 

ditt 

The red stands for red-blooded men- 
men who, knowing their rights, dare to 
maintain them, no matter what the cosi 
of blood or of treasure; men who are 
ever ready to resent insult, grapple with 
and beat down the ruthless foe and the 
bullying braggadocio; men whose cour- 
age, confidence and self-reliance are 
united with a high sense of justice, a 
noble love of kith and kin and country 
and a lofty spirit of patriotism preparing 
and impelling them to sacrifice all they 
possess even to the last drop of blood 
whenever comes the righteous call. 


(hee) 


IID 
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Vhe blue in the flag—it stands for the 
cloudless azure in the sky; a “true blue” 
pledge and promise of stanch support, 
pledge and promise of stanch support, 
mination to stand by the flag, to uphold 


the Declaration of Independence and the 


knowledge we have gained about our business 
that we may use it to the best advantage. We 
must concentrate our minds upon selling the 
policy best suited to our prospect and not under- 
estimate his ability to take a large amount of 
protection. We must concentrate our effort so 
as to bring us the largest result with the least 
expenditure of work. 

Conscientiouness.—Having first acquired con- 
fidence and then properly concentrated our plans 
and our work, it is then up to us to be con- 
scientious in our time, in our acts and in our 
loyalty. We must ever be alert to get the bus- 
iness, never letting a single opportunity slip. 
We should diligently canvass for business and 
then give this business the attention we would 
if we had our own money invested in it.—David 
Kahn in The Prudential Weekly Record. 


Transfers as Business-Getting Introductions 


Transfers are introductions from one mem- 
ber to another of the great Prudential family. 
They transmute strangers into trusting and, if 
properly handled and cared for, lasting friends. 
In considerately caring for transfers, we prac- 
tice courtesy both to the insured and to the 
brother agent. 

Give me a transfer from Agent Jones of 
another city on a Smith family, stating briefly 
and plainly the name of street, the number of 
house and stating whether the man’s name is 
“John,’’ or some other information that will 
give me an insight into the nature of the case, 
and your transfer will be received and taken 
care of in a way that will be pleasing to Mr. 
Jones. 


Constitution of the United States in all 
their parts and principles. 
aD 

The white in our national ensign? = It 
typifies honor, manhood, all that is pure 
and noble and brave and manly in human 
nature. It signifies man at his very best ; 
man, who is but little lower than the 


angels; man, the noblest work of God. 
di 
Look well upon this glorious banner, 


this flag that 1s destined to triumph bril- 


liantly again as it has done in the past. 


The Spirit of Seventy-six is abroad in 


Ex 


the land. .\s it was in the days of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Franklin, of 
Hancock and Hamilton and Adams and 
Madison, this spirit again stirs our peo- 


ple everywhere. We are once more in 


“the times that tried men’s souls,” in the 
days of Lincoln and Grant and the great 
leaders of the Civil War. 

And shall we not say with all our 
hearts and from our very souls, in this 
supreme hour of responsibility, what one 
of Shakespeare's characters is repre- 
sented to have said: 


In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews and summon up the blood. 
—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


When receiving notice of a transfer, I visit 
the people whose policies are in course of trans- 
fer, and meet them witha smile. I find out how 
many there are in the family, the nature of 
their business, and offer them my assistance in 
locating, or, perhaps, placing the young man in 
touch with some who might be in need of his 
services. 

He will thus feel more desirous of paying his 
insurance promptly, and it stimulates his in- 
terest in taking out insurance on his own life. 
In all this we prove to our fellow worker in the 
other city that we are paying him in advance a 
courtesy we owe to him and also a courtesy we 
may ask him to pay us at some other date. I 
recently had a transfer come to me on a party 
moving into one of my detached towns, and 
when I called upon the lady, who had been in 
the place only a few days, she informed me she 
had made arrangements with her sister to pay 
the premiums in the city from which she had 
moved. Upon receiving this information I noti- 
fied the agent and requested him to continue to 
call at same place for the business he had just 
reported for transfer, stating to him the results 
of my visit. Let’s not be afraid of transfers, 
for when you give me a transfer, you give me, 
in most cases, a prospect for either additional 
industrial or ordinary insurance. 

If we work as we should and take the proper 
interest in the welfare of people who are trans- 
ferred to us, we are in harmony with all con- 
cerned, and the company, Mr. Agent, can deter- 
mine your fitness in caring for this particular 
part of the business.—The Prudential Weekly 
Record. 





JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Many Men Win Higher Positions in 


Company's Service 





LARGE WEEKLY INCREASE 
Some Are Called to Country's Service—Other 


Notes and Comments 


The following promotions have just been an- 
nounced by the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston: 

Samuel Avery, agent to assistant superinten- 
dent at Brockton; Abraham Rappaport, agent 
to assistant superintendent at Lawrence; 
Thomas O'Toole, agent to assistant superinten- 
dent at St. Louis 2; Theodore C. Beck, agent to 
assistant superintendent at Brooklyn 1; Herbert 
Schortmann, agent to assistant superintendent 
at Roxbury; Richard Kennedy, agent to assis- 
tant superintendent at Paterson; Elmer R. 
Kratt, agent to assistant superintendent at 
Pittsburgh 1; Jules Cullen, agent at Lawrence 
to assistant superintendent at Pittsfield; Ellis 
Cramer, agent at Philadelphia 1 to assistant 
superintendent at Chester; Patrick X. Golding, 
agent to claim adjuster at Brooklyn 1; Frank 
J. Reardon, claim adjuster to assistant superin- 
tendent at Brooklyn 1; Harry Gardiner, assis- 
tant superintendent at Bridgeport, to travel- 
ing auditor at Albany. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company sends the following message to its 
field force: 

During the first quarter of 1917 you have se- 
cured a greater increase of weekly premium 
business than in any corresponding period of 
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the company’s history. In the ordinary branch, 
as well, your work has been magnificent and 
has broken all records. 

For this we thank you and congratulate you. 

In the meantime the country has been called 
upon to face a new condition; has entered upon 
a state of war. This indicates new problems 
and new burdens for all of us, but we shall 
meet them with stout hearts, we shall not relax 
our efforts in extending the area of life insur- 
ance protection, never more desirable or valued 
than now in the hour of the country’s ordeal. 

Agent John J. Nolan, Jr., of the Fall River 
district has answered his country’s call by join- 
ing the Naval Militia. Superintendent Grady 
writes that this young man has been one of his 
most valued agents. In a period of five years 
he has to his credit a total weekly premium in- 
crease of $96.95 and $113,500 ordinary--includ- 
ing accumulation Fund Policies. 

CHANGE AT UTICA 

The title of superintendent of the Utica 
agency has been conferred upon John W. Dowl- 
ing, who was placed in command of that district 
in the capacity of assistant superintendent-in- 
charge on December 1, 1916, after it had been 
detached trom the Syracuse agency. This recog- 
nition is well deserved by Mr. Dowling, who for 
more than seventeen years has borne himsclf 
as a typical John Hancock man by virtue of 
fine character, alert intelligence and productive 
ability. . 

An ordinary office has been opened at Flint, 
Mich., under State Agent Macauley. The office 
is in charge of Orla G, Miller and is located in 
Room 210, F. P. Smith Building. 

The quarters of the Cleveland 2 district have 
been transferred a story higher, to the fifth 
floor of the People’s Savings Bank Building, 
1688-94 West 25th street, that city. 

The office of the detached Marlborough dis- 
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trict, in the Framingham agency, has been 
moved to Room 6, Warren Block, 155 Main 
street. 

The Woonsocket agency has moved to new 
offices located in Rooms 3, 4, 5 and 6 Wool- 
worth Building, 154 Main street. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


Pawtucket agent and assistant started out 
Saturday, March 38, resolved upon scoring new 
business success every day of that week. They 
accomplished their aim, securing a_ total of 
twenty-four applications for $2.77. After that 
the agent’s appetite was whetted for ‘more of 
the same” and he continued the effort alone. 
Up to the close of Saturday, April 14, he had 
succeeded in writing several applications every 
day for thirty-seven days, inclusive, his total 
then amounting to 110 applications for pre- 
miums aggregating $12.56 without a break, and, 
furthermore, he collected first premiums on 
every one except two, ranging from one week 
to one year! Also, the effort is still on. 


Colonial Life Changes 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has made a 
number of promotions and changes recently, 
These include the following: J. B. Gardner 
transferred from Atlantic City to Jersey City 
as manager: M. Herscher, assistant manager, 
Orange; L. Roth, assistant manager, Browns- 
ville; J. Konowitz, assistant manager, Williams- 
burg; S. Baker transferred from Easton to Cam- 
den as assistant manager; J. T. Gardiner, mana- 
ger, Atlantic City; J. Malone, assistant mana- 
ger, Brooklyn; A. Pfuhl, assistant manager, 
McKeesport: J. T. Murphy, assistant manager, 


Jersey City. 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES | 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
| CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa- 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ufar names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


| 140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 


Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
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THE SERVICE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 





Many Millions of People Handicapped 
Early in Life—A Sure Cure for 
Many Ills 





THE FOUNDATION OF A CAREER 


Lecture Delivered at Johns Hopkins University by 
Neil D. Sills, Former President National 
Association of Life Underwriters 


Mr. Carnegie has over his desk this motto: 
“The Highest Worship of God is Service to 
Men.” We are here to-day to consider the 
service of life insurance to humanity. The 
corner stone of the great life insurance struc- 
ture is protection, protection for his family, pro- 
tection for his credit, and protection for him- 
self as he grows older and less able to work. 
To realize the need of this protection one only 
has to look at conditions right around us. 

Ninety per cent of the three million widows 
lack the common comforts of life. 

Eight million women in the United States 
must work to earn a living. 

Ninety per cent of the men engaged in active 
business life fail to reach old age with suf- 
ficient to live on. 

Ninety-five per cert fail to provide for old 
age or for their families. 

All but ten per cent of the children of the 
United States who enter school at six years of 
age must leave to go to work before they reach 
the eighth grade. 

Only seven per cent of the estimated economic 
value of human life in America is covered by 
life insurance, and, nothwithstanding this low 
percentage, life insurance constitutes eighty- 
seven per cent of what Americans leave at death. 

The records of the New York Surrogate’s Of- 
fice over a period of five years show the follow- 
ing facts. of estates left by adults dying during 
that time: 85.3 per cent left no estate, 9.6 per 
cent left from $300 to $5000, and only 114 per cent 
left over $25,000. 

The above facts alone show that man needs 
the service that will the better help him to 
help himself. 

The United States Bureau of Education gives 
us the following information: 

The average life of boys’ schooling is less 
than six years. Less than twenty-five per cent 
of the boys complete grammar grades. Only 
one boy in forty of those entering high school 
complete the course or go any higher. 

Two million boys and girls between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age are working for wages. 

Persons to the number of 14,250,000 engaged 
in mechanical and manufacturing pursuits have 
not had a chance to secure an adequate training, 
so that all around us the people have been grow- 


ing up without the proper education and train- 
ing, thus starting life with a tremendous 
handicap. 

The above, coupled with the further fact that 
ninety per cent of the men in the penitentiary 
are uneducated, kindles the feeling in every true 
man’s bosom that he wants to see something 
developed that will greatly improve the present 
condition of mankind. 

The best thought of the age considers that 
life insurance is the practical solution for most 
of the economic ills of society. Most of us 
realize the potent factor of life insurance, and 
to what extent it enters into the domestic, com- 
mercial and civic life of the people of this 
continent. It is the circulating blood of our 
country’s business life, it is proving a real 
service to humanity. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Let us take a brief review of the institution 
of life insurance and see what it has already 
accomplished and what it is doing. In the 
United States and Canada there are 45,000,000 
policies in force on abvut 30,000,000 lives out of 
the 110,000,000 population, so that only about 
one out of every four is insured; and the amount 
of insurance in force is about twenty-five 
billions. Life insurance is on the increase. For 
while in the United States last year the popu- 
lation increased 1,700.000, the number of life 
insurance policies increased about two and 
three-quarter millions, so that while the popu- 
lation increased about one and three fifths per 
cent, the number of life insurance policies were 
increased about six and two-fifths per cent. 

The whole plan of life insurance is one of 
mutual helpfulness, conducted on a scientific 
basis, and tends to stimulate and help mankind, 
because the family that draws a death benefit 
after only a few premiums have been paid is 
not placed in the position of accepting charity, 
but of receiving the fruit of the prudent fore- 
sight of the one who has just been taken away. 
When one man or one family has to carry a 
tremendous financial loss it becomes a burden 
unbearable and often impairs or wrecks the 
lives. There is something impressive in the 
fact that over thirty millions of men and women 
have banded themselves together through life 
insurance to help carry the burdens of the un- 
fortunate. 

Life insurance is an intensively practical 
brotherhood that is doing a tremendous amount 
of good. Last year the life insurance compa- 
nies of America paid back to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries about $600,000,000, which is 
over one-half the National debt. The Govern- 
ment would arouse considerable excitement if 
it undertook to pay off its debt in a year or 
two. Think of the taxation this would require; 
yet life insurance distributes $600,000,000 a year, 
and the money goes to a million families and 
thus affects some four or five million people. 
This is an unusual experience, which is increas- 
ing each year, and we can only slightly estimate 


what good this will accomplish in the next ten 
years. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF THE 
COMPANIES 


These companies have assets of about $5,750,- 
000,000. We can the better gain some idea of 
this stupendous sum when we realize that the 
total money in circulation in the United States 
is only about $4,498,000,000, so that the assets 
of the life insurance companies are over one 
and one-quarter billion dollars more than all 
the money in circulation in this country. 

The life insurance companies will inside of 
the next ten years distribute to their policy- 
holders and beneficiaries an amount equal to 
their present assets—$5,750,000,000. These as- 
sets are very carefully safeguarded by the law, 
which requires that the companies must keep 
permanently invested a reserve to meet the 
policy obligations, this sum last year amounting 
to about $4,706,000,000; and the increase of $252,- 
000,000 in reserve each year is very nearly 
equal to the increase in the assets. 


HOW THE ASSETS ARE RELATED TO LIFE 


As we are considering to-day the service of 
life insurance to humanity, it is no more than 
right that we should see how intimately these 
billions of dollars of assets of the life insur- 
ance companies really enter into the daily life 
of our people. About thirty per cent of these 
assets are invested in railway securities, which 
means that about one and _ three-quarters 
billions of dollars is the real and personal prop- 
erty of railroads. Thus the railroads have been 
able to better their equipment, extend their 
lines, develop the mines, open up millions of 
acres of land to civilization, and carry in the 
people for the mining and agricultural work, 
bring in the material to feed and clothe them, 
and build their houses and help them to find 
markets for their products.. All of this has 
led to the building up of towns and cities; and 
the life insurance companies have come in with 
their assets to help build the street railways, 
so that the people can the more easily get from 
their homes to their places of business, attend 
their church services and visit their friends. 
All of this opening up and building up process, 
which has been mainly done through the as- 
sets of the life insurance companies, has so 
bettered the conditions of our own people that 
millions from other parts of the world have 
been attracted and have come here to make 
their homes. 

About thirty-five per cent of the assets of the 
life insurance companies are invested in bonds 
and mortgages, and of this amount about ten 
per cent is invested in State, county and city 
bonds. Thus the streets are improved, good 
roads built, which are a comfort to the people 
and a help to the farmer. Better schools are 
constructed, giving modern facilities and im- 
proved methods for the education of the chil- 
dren. Great office buildings are constructed, 
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giving better light and purer air to the thou- 
sands that are employed on the inside. Four- 
teen of the companies have about a billion of 
dollars invested in the South and West. 

About fifteen per cent of the assets come 
back to the policyholders in the form of policy 
loans, so that the people are now beginning to 
feel that when they take a policy in an old- 
line life insurance company they are opening 
up a bank account with that strong concern. 
These policy loans bring the company and 
policyholder closer together; often the loan 
value of a man’s policy has been the means of 
tiding him over a rough place in his business 
experience, or of furnishing an income to him 
while out of work. 

The affairs of the companies are very care- 
fully managed, thoroughly supervised and 
given detail publicity. The income of the com- 
panies is over a billion dollars a year, of which 
over $800,000,000 is from premiums. Of this in- 
come over twenty-five per cent, or over $252,- 
000,000, is added to the companies’ reserve, which 
is in turn invested in the upbuilding of the 
country’s material resources. Over fifty per 
cent of the total income each year is paid to 
the policyholders and their beneficiaries. We 
know something of the far-reaching benefits of 
this money. It brings sunshine into many a 
widow’s home, educates a countless number of 
children, and brings comforts in old age to 
those whe have had to work hard. About one 
and one-half per cent, or about $17,000,000, paid 
by these companies helps to lighten taxation 
and makes it possible for a good many improve- 
ments to be made for the benefit of the people. 


EDUCATING THE MEN IN THE BUSINESS 


The Association of Life Underwriters has 
stood for the highest principles in the field 
work and has helped greatly to educate the 
agent to fair dealing and good services to the 
policyholder, so now the average life insurance 
agent who is worthy of the name is justly 
looked upon by the assured as his counselor and 
friend, and thus the agent circulating around 
through the people is able to advise with them 
and help them to become more interested in im- 
proving their own condition and in bettering 
the civic life; and as these agents insure the 
people and collect in what may be only a small 
premium, this being turned into the great in- 
surance fund has helped to build up the five 
and three-quarter billions of assets, and these 
assets in turn go to our railroad treasurers, 
Government officials, public utility companies 
and personal borrowers. These people do not 
keep the money, but spend it for material and 
wages, so that the people who pay the premiums 
get the money back, because it is really the 
workmen who mine our metal and coal, gather 
the lumber from our forests, make it up into 
furniture or use it in building our homes. The 
workmen gather the crops, quarry the stone, 
make the brick and build the locomotives. The 
assets of the life insurance companies help to 
fill the workman’s pay envelope, and he in turn 
spends this for food and clothing, which calls 
for increased activities and buildings; so that 
the man who pays only $20 a year for a thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance contributes to- 
wards the fund that enables the companies to 
take the bonds that help to push the railroad 
across the continent, open up the country, build 
the cities with their streets and churches and 
schools, street cars and subways, thus giving 
better service to man. 

A large portion of the life insurance com- 
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panies’ assets is made up of money that was 
kept in the stocking or hid in the old teapot or 
buried down in the yard by the old smokehouse. 
Life insurance has been the means of bring- 
ing this money out from these inactive places 
of hiding and has put it in circulation, where 
it has not only earned something for the owner, 
but has been the means of keeping the inter- 
est rate down to where the progressive busi- 
ness man can afford to borrow money and de- 
velop his business. 


INTIMATE TEACHINGS OF INSURANCE 


Man when left to himself becomes selfish, 
and the very warmth of his heart seems to 
grow cold. Thousands of life insurance men 
day in and day out are going over this great 
country preaching to men the doctrine of love, 
which is the greatest thing in the world. The 
development of this great attribute is causing 
the husbands and fathers to arrange so that 
after their death their loved ones will be taken 
eare of. You have seen how this_ unselfish 
spirit has been developed in men who a com- 
paratively short time ago felt that $5000 was 
sufficient insurance for their families are now 
earrying $50,000 and wish they could make it 
more. 

I know of no business that has developed as 
has life insurance in its endeavor to serve man- 
kind. The average estate lasts only about seven 
years, and then it is all gone on account of 
poor investments or reckless living. The in- 
surance companies were quick to notice this 
human weakness and put in their policies a 
privilege whereby the assured could arrange 
that the money be left with the company and 
a fair rate of interest drawn by the beneficiary 
annually or in shorter time payments. They 
have also arranged the monthly income policy, 
whereby the husband and father can definitely 
arrange that his loved ones will have a monthly 
income as long as they live, thus guaranteeing 
to the family that which is equivalent to the 
monthly pay envelope will continue to come after 
the laborer is long dead but not forgotten. This 
helps to educate the children, keep the family 
together, the pantry well stored with good 
things, and the fire burning brightly on the 
hearth. 


PROTECTION FOR WORKMEN 


Some of the life insurance companies are now 
issuing millions of insurance to employees, 
covering the burial fund for the employee and 
a weekly support to the dependents. The 
yearly expenses of these policies are paid by 
the employer. Another prominent company is 
issuing policies providing sick benefit, accident 
indemnity and burial fund, and some compa- 
nies are insuring their employees against sick- 
ness and death. Most of the companies now 
guarantee in their policies, if the assured 
should become totally or permanently disabled 
and unable to follow a gainful occupation, that 
his life insurance premiums will cease, and he 
can if he wishes draw a certain amount of the 
face value of the policy for a number of years, 
thus assuring him that he will have something 
to live on if he should become incapacitated 
for work. 


BUILDING A HOME 


A few of the life insurance companies offering 
mortgage loans on homes, with the provision 
that this loan will be paid off when the insur- 
ance policy, which the owner takes matures 
or becomes a claim. This is proving not only a 
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service to the assured, but a blessing to the 
community, because men by owning their homes 
take more of an interest in their town’s civic 
life and in keeping their houses and grounds 
fixed up. We frequently hear the expression 
that ‘“‘health is a great blessing.’’ Many a man 
and woman have gone in the past to an early 
grave because hygiene conditions had gotten 
bad in their community, or something had got- 
ten wrong with themselves and they had not 
taken the time to have the correction made be- 
fore it was too late. Life insurance is based on 
mortality, and it was very fitting that the life 
insurance companies should turn to a study of 
the things that will make communities healthier 
and men and women live longer. Five of the 
larger life insurance companies are making spe- 
cial efforts towards stimulating policyholders to 
personal and civic hygiene. Four companies 
make a practice that if an applicant cannot pass 
an examination they advise that applicant of 
his physical condition and how to improve it. 
Another company is providing for free peri- 
odical medical examinations of its policyholders, 
and another has formed a health association 
among its members. The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents had an open forum a few 
years ago for the discussion of things to pre- 
vent diseases. Papers were read by some of 
the best men in the country, and these papers 
were printed and distributed. A life extension 
bureau has been formed of several of the life 
insurance companies, which examines _policy- 
holders and communicates the results of the 
examination to their family physicians. One 
company alone, at its own expense, has examined 
over 15,000 of its policyholders. 

Another large life company has issued to its 
policyholders a great many pamphlets and 
leaflets on health and diseases. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF LIVING 


Still another large company has developed a 
very extensive system of educating the people 
for fighting diseases and preventing sickness. 
It has circulated 140 million pamphlets and 
leaflets and magazine articles on tuberculosis, 
six million on the care of children, two and one- 
half million on teeth, tonsils and adenoids, 
two and one-half million on the health of the 
worker, six million on milk, five -million on 
flies and filth, six million on typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, measles, whooping cough, cancer, in- 
fantile paralysis and small pox; and it has 
distributed thirty-four million paper drinking 
cups. It has in one year exhibited health edu- 
cational booths at 125 county fairs, and has as- 
sisted the health officer in clean-up campaigns 
in over 250 cities. It has made a survey of 
several large cities to tabulate the amount 
and causes of sickness, it has helped authori- 
ties to secure funds for municipal sanatoriums 
and schoolhouses, co-operated with anti-tuber- 
culosis societies, and has helped the legislators 
and health officers to see the need for more ac- 
curate vital statistics. 

One insurance company has co-operated with 
the Federal Government in a survey covering 
forty-four States and three millions of lives in 
reference to unemployment. One life insurance 
company has for several years furnished free 
the services of trained nurses among. sick 
policyholders. These nurses have made over 
seven million visits and have not only attended 
the sick, but have given instruction to the 
families in hygiene. The same company has 
entered into a kind of partnership with two 
States to see that their sick inhabitants should 
have the attention of trained nurses. This same 
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company has built a sanatorium for tubercu- 
losis employees, and in this sanatorium has 
not only treated about five hundred, but at the 
same time has been able to make a very in- 
telligent study of this terrible disease, and in 
two years’ time has discharged as cured 175. 
This same company is now paying for the work 
of taking over a whole town, making a survey 
to determine what inhabitants have tubercu- 
losis, then isolating the patients and giving 
them the proper treatment, with a view of 
finding out whether such a plan will entirely 
stamp out tuberculosis from a community. 

Think of the time, and it is coming, when in- 
stead of one in every four, three out of every 
four of the population will be insured, and the 
companies can then do even a greater welfare 
work. When we consider the wonderful strides 
in service to mankind that life insurance has 
made in the last decade, we feel that many of 
us will live t6 see the day when the people will 
realize that the great service of life insurance 
is the best avenue in life for care in sickness, 
to cover their losses in death, look after the 
sanitation in their community and finance the 
owning of their homes. 


ITS RELATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


It has been said: “Give the business man 
with ability health and credit and he can ac- 
complish almost the impossible.’’ We have seen 
above how life insurance is looking after a 
man’s health and is really adding years to his 
life. It is also proving a strong support to 
the heavy financial load of the business man or 
corporation. Out of our commerce of 500 
billions we are probably losing nine billions a 
year by bad credit, and paying three billions a 
year in interest. This total alone nearly equals 
the wealth of thrifty Switzerland. 

Men’s credit is built on the four C’s—character, 
capacity, capital and collateral. Character and 
ability, which are the bed-rock of business 
progress, lose by death much of their financial 
value, so that death is a real credit hazard 
which can and should be covered by life insur- 
ance. 

Bankers realize that one of their hardest 
tasks is to prevent temporary loans from be- 
coming permanent, and they are now endors- 
ing life insurance as never before, because ex- 
perience has shown that by means of its values 
it makes provision for the liquidation of the 
bank loans, it protects the bank in case of pre- 
mature death, and it has done more than any 
other one thing to successfully solve one of 
the greatest of all banking problems; namely, 
getting the people into the habits of frugality 
and thrift. 

Easy credit is the cause of many failures in 
life. When a debt is created plans and pro- 
vision should at the same time be made. It is 
becoming widely. known and recognized that 
the simplest and best way to make this pro- 
vision is by means of a life insurance policy. 
The Hon. Harvey L. Cooper, president of the 
Maryland State Banks Association, said re- 
cently: ‘Personally, I am of the opinion that 
nothing the banks could do would do as much 
to convert spendthrifts into capitalists as to 
insist more or less uniformly that borrowers 
should carry a reasonable amount of life insur- 
ance protection on the plan to liquidate loans 
in a reasonable length of time, that a better and 
surer provision for the payment.of a debt can 
better be made by a policy of life insurance 
than in any other way, and that the insistence 
on life insurance by bankers not only gives 
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them greater security, but, what is even more 
important, tends to inculcate that habit of thrift 
and frugality which is absolutely necessary to 
the wealth of a nation.”’ 

A. Barton Hepburn, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, said: ‘When 
a man comes to us to borrow money, we 
want to know how much life insurance he car- 
ries, not so much because of its bearing on his 
financial power, but as an indication of his 
type of mind, for the type of mind that induces 
a man to insure his life is the type of mind 
which makes for success in business.’’ 

The thinking credit men of the financial world 
are learning to consider not only a man’s prop- 
erty and the profitableness of his business, but 
are beginning to look well into those qualities 
that have led to his success, and the amount 
and kind of life insurance that he carries and 
to whom payable unfolds much valuable in- 
formation which will more and more, as time 
goes on, afford an excellent credit rating. The 
day is fast approaching, if it is not already 
here, when public knowledge of the amount of 
insurance that a man is carrying will contribute 
much to his credit standing in the community. 
And why not? For the average man who in- 
sures seeks no personal profit nor advantage 
for himself, but strives to protect his credit, 
shield his family and smooth for them the rough 
financial places in life after he has passed 
beyond the realm of personal activity. The 
power in man’s heart that moves him to take 
life insurance is love for his family, regard for 
his credit and provision for his old age. The 
financial world is recognizing that those quali- 
ties of heart and mind are the best basis for 
credit. 


RELATION TO BANKS . 


With the coming of the Federal Reserve 
Banks dawned a new day in our credit world. 
Strong financial men were put in charge and 
they soon discovered that there was urgent and 
growing need of an improvement in the char- 
acter of statements commonly furnished to 
bankers and others for purposes of obtaining 
credit. Each of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks prepared statement blanks for their mem- 
ber banks to have filled out by borrowers, and 
in. these blanks we get a glimpse of the value 
they attach to life insurance as credit. 

In passing I will refer in detail to the state- 
ment of only one of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
and that is the one at Minneapolis. In their 
individual statement they ask for the amount 
of life insurance, and who is the beneficiary; in 
their firm statement they ask for the amount 
of insurance on the lives of the partners pay- 
able to the firm; and in their corporation state- 
ment they ask for the amount of life insur- 
ance carried on the officers and directors in 
favor of the corporation. It is also interesting 
to note that in these blanks, under the heading 
of assets, is listed the cash surrender value of 
all life insurance policies. The blanks of the 
Federal Reserve Banks at San Francisco, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Atlanta, New York 
and Richmond all ask very definitely about 
the borrower’s life insurance. 

The Royal, one of the largest banks in Canada, 
asks in its private and individual statement for 
the total amount of life insurance carried. 

The American Bankers Association is now 
getting out a new model blank, which, we have 
reason to believe, will include several questions 
regarding life insurance. 

All of this is done not with a view of assist- 
ing the business of life insurance, but because 
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these big financial men have realized by actual 
experience the wonderful service to credit that 
life insurance is able to render. 

Tom Randolph, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, says that in 
1910 his bank collected from life insurance $360,- 
000 on the lives of debtors. 

J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, says: 
‘Men no longer think of life insurance in terms 
of protection alone, but now regard it as a con- 
structive force in commercial and financial life. 
It has become the basis of credit at the bank 
and is the foundation of many partnership 
agreements. It is the means by which the 
profits of a firm in days of prosperity may be 
harbored up for their days of adversity. No 
man engaged in active business can afford to be 
without life insurance, and the time is fast 
coming when creditors are going to require that 
the debtor insures his life just as he would 
his merchandise or his property. 

R. H. Hemphill, manager of the credit bureau 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at Atlanta, states: 
“In our opinion ninety-five percent of the 
elements of success in any business originate 
in the personality of the management, to re- 
place the loss of which life insurance offers the 
only medium, and we therefore regard life in- 
surance as a necessary addition to the tangible 
assets of any business venture.” 

Over forty bankers in the city of New York 
have gone on record as to the importance and 
necessity of life insurance for the protection 
of the business interest of the country. 


CREDIT MEN WANT INSURANCE CARRIED 


The National Association of Credit Men in 
their twenty-first annual convention at Pitts- 
burg, June, 1916, passed a resolution recom- 
mending that mercantile agencies when prepar- 
ing reports on merchants or enterprises should 
state whether or not the merchant has taken 
out life insurance for the benefit of his business. 

Some time ago Chas. J. Devlin, one of the 
wealthiest men in Kansas, failed, and with him 
went the First National Bank of Topeka and 
one Kansas City bank. While the papers were 
being prepared to surrender his insurance poli- 
cies for their cash value, Mr. Devlin died, and 
$667,000 of his life insurance was payable to the 
First National Bank of Topeka. This enabled 
the bank to pay all of its demands and have a 
surplus, so that the hard-earned savings of the 
depositors were secured. 

Life insurance on a bank’s head men and its 
borrowers makes the finest kind of a shock 
absorber for the bank, enabling it to run 
smoothly over some rough places that would 
otherwise smash it and bring a hardship on its 
depositors. 

James Park, Jr., when building the big steel 
plant, used all of his money and borrowed ex- 
tensively from his friends, whom he protected 
by means of life insurance. 

Charles Nector of Chicago carried $500,000. 
He died while enlarging his big department 
store, and the insurance money enabled his 
wife to carry on the business. 

Life insurance not only adds the face value of 
the policies to a man’s estate, but really helps 
to increase the value of his other securities, 
because if he died without insurance a good 
many of those securities would have to be sec- 
rificed in order to secure the ready cash neces- 
sary. 

CAUSES OF FAILURES 

According to Bradstreet’s report there were 

21,651 failures in the United States and Canada 
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during 1915. Of these failures 20,251, over 
ninety-five per cent, were capitalized for $5000 
or less, and some of these failures could have 
been avoided had sufficient life insurance been 
carried. 

There is no question but that life insurance 
is giving a wonderful service to mankind, but 
that service is as yet only in its infancy, and 
the enlargement of that service rests mainly 
on the shoulders of the life insurance man. 

Ours is a service of education, and we should 
help men to see the importance of not only in- 
suring their future credit, but protecting their 
families and of saving up for that proverbial 
“rainy day’? which comes in every man’s life 
when he cannot work. A man may buy a horse, 
a bill of goods, or a farm whenever he wishes. 
He may be able to get his insurance to-day, but 
to-morrow he may have to face the sad mes- 
sage, ‘‘Too late.’’ Twenty-five thousand of the 
men declined for insurance last year could have 
gotten it all right if they had applied for it 
sixty days earlier. 

Service is one of the greatest things in our 
lives, and fc8tunate is the man who is in 
life insurance work, which gives unlimited 
opportunity for service to mankind. Festus 
J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, who is considered by 
many as the greatest banker in the West, said 
recently in a public address that he regarded 
every man and woman who solicited and secured 
life insurance in this nation a public benefactor, 
and that he regarded every life insurance com- 
pany in this nation a philanthropic association. 

“We are just. as big as the things we do,’”’ 
says President Wilson, ‘‘and just as small as 
the things we leave undone.”’ 

You and I are in the greatest business in 
the world, and the insurance man has grown 
with the great business he represents, for the 
strongest men in active business life to-day 
in each community are to be found among the 
general agents, managers and agents of life in- 
surance companies. 

The man who wins is the average man, 

Not built on any peculiar plan, 

Not blest with any peculiar luck, 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 

Men, we are building for the future! We 
have unquestionably reached the hour for bigger 
and broader things, and every life insurance 
man is hearing the great altruistic call—Service 
to Mankind! Our success is measured, not 
by what the world gives to us, but by what 
we give to the world. 


Colonial Life Changes 


A number of promotions and changes have 
been announced by the Colonial Life of Jersey 
City. Among them are the following: 

Thomas Van Brunt, manager, Greensburg; 
Henry G. Roth, assistant manager, Greensburg; 
H. Hennell, assistant manager, Williamsburg; 
R. Heden, assistant manager, Hoboken; M. Mad- 
den, assistant manager, Newburgh; J. Kollen- 
berg, transferred from Hoboken to Williamsburg 
as assistant; C. A. Meixall, assistant manager, 
Easton; J. Hogan, assistant manager, New- 
burgh; G. E. Stanwood, transferred from New- 
burgh to Harrisburgh as manager; E. W. Cran- 
mer, manager, Millville; William M. Carswell, 
assistant manager, Newburgh; R. W. Adams, 
assistant manager, Camden; T. Van Brunt, as- 
sistant manager, Mt. Vernon; L. Bohne, assis- 
tant manager, North Hudson; J. H. Morgan, 
transferred from North Hudson to Jersey City 
as assistant manager. 
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SUMMER CAMPAIGN 





Prepare for the Times When Business 
Will Be Dullest 





CULTIVATE OLD POLICYHOLDERS 





Call Upon Men You Have Written Before—The 
Results Will Astound You 


That the mid-summer season is not the best 
in the year in which to develop records in the 
life insurance field is true. It is the part of 
wisdom, therefore, to prepare against that 
season of extreme heat and vacations by doing 
everything possible to increase the records 
during the next few weeks. In order to help 
in that laudable undertaking we append a few 
suggestions that may serve. 

In the first place, it is a very good policy to 
cultivate your policyholders to the point of 
friendship if possible. Seek to impress them 
with your friendliness and with your interest 
in them. We have known cases where the life 
insurance agent was actually paid by some of 
his clients for advice given upon insurance 
matters. His policyholders consulted him upon 
occasion, just as people do their physician or 
their lawyer. If you can so impress yourself 
upon the people whom you insure you will find 
that it will work out to your advantage in 
many ways. 

Here is a point worth trying, too. After 
you have insured some one who seems to be a 
broad-gauged business man of pleasing per- 
sonality who is likely to have many friends 
and a large acquaintance, and you are reason- 
ably certain that he is not only satisfied but 
well pleased with his policy, suggest to him 
that he give you the names and addresses of 
three or four of his acquaintances to whom 
you may go, using his name as an introducer. 

If you could make, say, two new policy- 
holders by that means—just two—and then if 
you could repeat the operation with these last 
two and continue in the same ratio for six 
removes from your beginning, you would have 
a lot of new policyholders and a similar num- 
ber of new commissions in your pocket. 

This may sound fantastic or too good to be 
true, but give it a try-out and then let us see 
what the result will be. 

And even if the plan does not work out to 
the extent that we have outlined it will enable 
you to extend your acquaintance and to bring 
your company and its contracts before an in- 
creasingly large number of people. 

Then, of course, there are a lot of other sug- 
gestions that come to mind. Some of these 
are so old that they are brand-new to the new 
agent of this generation. 

For instance, keep in close, very close, touch 
with the newly-married man. Again, remem- 
ber your prospect when age is about to change; 
you ought to have his date of birth and keep 
in close touch with him, for it might make a 
lot of difference when he insured. Then there 
is the partner in a firm or the member of a 
corporation, to say nothing of the member of 
a church which is trying to pay off a mortgage. 

All of these, and others, are ripe for insur- 
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ance, and it is “up to you” to “get there” the 
first of the solicitors, and: then you are likely 
to land the business whether your rate is the 
lowest or not. 

And above all things stand fast. Don’t grow 
weary, disheartened and hopeless. Bear in 
mind that historic sentence of General Grant's, 
“T shall fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer,” and take courage as you think of it, 
and make up your mind to do the same. 

Of course, some one may, and probably will, 
say, “Huh! it’s easy enough to say don’t get 
discouraged, but it’s another thing to act upon 
the suggestion.” ‘ 

Well, let’s see—it’s not going to help a lot to 
grow discouraged, is it? Answer, “No, it is 
not.” In fact, it’s not going to help any, is it? 
Answer, “No, it is not.” As a matter of fact 
it will absolutely retard your progress and 
stand in the way of your success, won’t it? 
Answer, “Yes, it will’ And possibly if you 
give in to the feeling and allow yourself to 
become the prey of the “blue devils” of discon- 
tent, fear and failure, you may become so 
disheartened, downcast and reckless that you 
will begin to spend a lot of your canvassing 
time in the convenient saloon, and from that 
time on your descent of the toboggan will be 
rapid. Do you follow the argument, Mr. 
Agent, and don’t you acknowledge its force? 
If you do, then where is the sense of inviting 
disaster by giving in to what is purely a mental 
condition in the first place. 

No! Keep going ahead. Don’t stop because 
your success in actual business secured is a 
negligible quantity; you may have laid the 
foundation for some splendid business to be 
secured later on. 





Solid Gold 


It was once said concerning a man who had 
gone down and down until he took to peddling 
the stock of a concern which he knew, and 
many men knew, was absolutely worthless, 
“That man has got so low that he prefers to 
sell crooked stuff.” 

There are very few of us who like to 
swindle our fellows. Most men could not sell 
anything which they knew was worthless. And 
one of the great advantages of soliciting for 
an industrial company is that the agent is 
offering a commodity which can be likened to 
solid gold. What holds back some agents 
from the success which they might have is that 
they do not appreciate at its full value the 
commodity which they offer. 

Think of it for a moment! Try to imagine 
some other commodity which could be offered 
to the public which has the intrinsic value of 
life insurance! Think of all the riffraff which 
is hawked from door to door, some of it worth 
about one per cent of the price asked and 
some of it worth less than nothing! For there 
are a multitude of things which people buy 
which they would be better without and for 
which they pay money that should be held in 
their own pockets. 

When a solicitor asks a man or woman to 
buy life insurance he is requesting that man of 
woman to safeguard in a practical way his or 
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herself or those who are loved. What other 
kind. of commodity is hawked through the 
streets which has that inherent value? 

Hold up your head and look your prospect 
in the eye. You are offering him something 
as different from other commodities as solid 
gold is different from tinsel. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

A number of changes have been announced by 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 

Assistant Superintendent E. G. Lewis, Dan- 
ville, has resigned and Agent C. W. Lewis has 
been offered this assistancy. 

Assistant Superintendent J. Maley, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has resigned and General Assistant 
W. C. Robison will assume his assistancy. 

In place of Assistant Superintendent J. S. 
Martin, Washington, D. C., resigned, General 
Assistant W. F. Doyle has been appointed regu- 
lar assistant. 

Assistant Superintendent E. G. Thompson, 
Wilmington, N. C., resigned to take an agency 
in Durham, N. C. Agent S. W. Huxford has 
been appointed assistant to succeed him. 

Agent J. C. Brewer, Terre Haute, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent to succeed 
Assistant E. E. Lucas. 

Superintendent H. B. Beard has resigned and 
Agent C. A. Yocke has been appointed assistant 
to succeed him. 

Assistant Superintendent A. C. Davis, Wins- 
ton, N. C., has resigned to take an agency and 
Agent W. W. Brady of Concord has been pro- 
moted as assistant at Winston. 

Assistant Superintendent P. G. Atkins, Lynch- 
burg, Va., has resigned as assistant to take an 
agency and Agent A. S. Blankenship has been 
promoted assistant superintendent. 

Assistant Superintendent J. R. Jones, Green- 
ville, S. C., has resigned as assistant to take 
an agency and Agent H. W. Marks, Greenville, 
has been promoted assistant superintendent. 

Agent H. E. Talbott, Petersburg, Va., has 
been promoted assistant superintendent. 

Agent C. A. Nicholas, Richmond, has been 
promoted assistant superintendent to succeed 
D. M. Goode, resigned on account of illness. 

Assistant Superintendent E. G. Lewis of Dan- 
ville, Va., has resigned, and Agent C. W. Lewis, 
Danville, has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent to succeed him. 

Assistant Superintendent J. S. Martin, re- 
signed, and General Assistant Superintendent 
W. F. Doyle has been appointed regular assis- 
tant to succeed him. 

Opinion on Reinstatement of Policy 

Where an insurance policy had been forfeited 
for non-payment of premium and reinstated as 
the result of false representations as to the 
physical condition of the insured, the New 
York Court of Appeals held, in the case of Mc- 
Cormack vs. Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, that a waiver by the company on the ground 
of constructive notice of the facts at the time 
of reinstatement could not be predicated upon 
a knowledge of such facts by the company’s 
cashier at the local office and its field superin- 
tendent, neither of whom by the express terms 
of the policy was charged with any duty of is- 
suing policies, their reinstatement, or the 
waiver of conditions. The court further held 
that in measuring a year’s life of a policy, after 
which it was incontestable under certain condi- 
tions, the time was to be computed, not from the 
date of the renewal receipt, but from the date 
of reinstatement. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Individual Accomplishments Have Won 
Merited Promotions 








AGENTS BUY LIBERTY BONDS 





What Has Been Going On in Many Fields—Some 
Excellent Records 

The Prudential has made a substantial sub- 
scription to the Liberty Loan Bonds and the 
agency and home office forces have readily re- 
sponded to President Dryden’s call to the effect 
that individual members could subscribe for 
bonds and pay for them in small weekly in- 
stalments. This plan has met with ready re- 
sponse and the agency forces have been busy 
selling the bonds to friends and prospects, as 
well as buying them for themselves. 

Despite the fact that large numbers of the 
home office and agency staffs have been sum- 
moned to the country’s service, the reports from 
the home office indicate that the company’s busi- 
ness is maintaining a high standard of pro- 
duction. 

Several staff and district meetings have been 
held recently, and these have been well at- 
tended. The home office officials who have been 
in attendance have given many expressions of 
commendation for the loyalty of the men and 
have expressed gratification over the manner 
in which the agents have been producing both 
ordinary and industrial. 

On Monday, May 28, Gordon L. Neill was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at San Jose, 
Cal. (San Francisco 2 district), and on Monday, 
June 4, Willis D. Casey of Los Angeles 1, and 
Elmer S. Elliott of Seattle, Wash., were ad- 
vanced from agencies to the next higher rank 
in The Prudential service. 

On May 18, District Cashier S. B. Haines of 
Philadelphia 6 completed sixteen years of con- 
tinuous service with The Prudential, and on 
April 30, Miss Ella White, district clerk in the 
same office, celebrated her seventeenth anni- 
versary with the company. 

Assistant Superintendent A. M. Harmer, Jr., 
of Philadelphia 9, is leading the ‘‘Quaker city” 
in industrial. 

Agent Wm. Thomas, who operates under As- 
sistant Superintendent C. Perry of the Berwick 
assistancy, in the Hazelton district, recently 
completed twenty-two years of service with The 
Prudential. His fellow-workers arranged to 
honor him, and the event was celebrated by 
the writing of a splendid amount of industrial 
business. Congratulations to Mr. Thomas, and 
may he continue to meet with success and en- 
joy good health. 

H. F. Newlin, former agent in the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) district, has been advanced to the 
position of assistant superintendent in his home 
field. 

Independent Agent J. A. Goertz of Balti- 
more 1 is among the ‘“‘top-notchers” in amount 
of ordinary net new business for the second 
quarter. 

During the present vear, including the week 
of May 21, Agent Bernhard Braunstein of the 
New York 6 district has a collection per cent 
of 110, arrears of but 25 per cent, while his 
advance payments are 441 per cent, these re- 
sults having been shown on a debit of large size. 
In addition, Mr. Braunstein’s ordinary and in- 
dustrial writings have been of a very satisfac- 
tory nature. 

Industrial leadership of the agents in the 
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Fairmont (W. Va.) district is being hotly con- 
tested. Two members of the staff, W. E. Baker 
and D. L. McCue, are running ‘“‘nip and tuck,” 
and there is no telling which one will emerge 
the winner at the close of the first half-year. 
Mr. Baker, however, hulds the commanding po- 
sition, including the figures of May 28. 

Agent Clyde Humphrey of the Peoria (IIll.) 
district is evidently after big ordinary honors 
this year, judging from the showing made thus 
far. 

Agent G. L. Spangenberger, also of Peoria, is 
doing commendable work in the industrial 
branch. 

In the Davenport (Iowa) district Agent L. J. 
Goodsman is making splendid ordinary pro- 
gress. 

Superintendent A. W. Kendall of South Bend., 
Ind., has completed fifteen years of continuous 
and commendable work, and has been admitted 
to membership in Class C of The Prudential Old 
Guard. Mr. Kendall has been presented with 
the gold badge, emblematic of his period of ser- 
vice with the company, and his friends and co- 
workers wish him many years of signal suc- 
cess. 

Agent Pagnano of the Providence 1 district is 
making an exceptionally fine record in indus- 
trial for 1917. His collections are being main- 
tained at a very satisfactory figure and the 
arrears indicate careful attention to the in- 
terests of his policyholders. 

In the Brockton (Mass.) district Agent M. J. 
Flynn is the leading ordinary producer. It is 
pleasing to note that his industrial collections 
are much above the standard and the advance 
payments indicate that the debit is in a very 
healthy condition. 

The ordinary record of Agent P. T. A. Eno of 
the Lowell (Mass.) district is such that the 
other agents in that territory should try to 
closely press him in the contest for the lead. 

It is pleasing to note the favorable indutsrial 
results obtained by Agent G. A. Knight of the 
Salem (Mass.) district. The collections recorded 
on his debit are indicative of continued progress. 





Prompt Cash Settlements 

Two insurance agents—a Yankee and an Eng- 
lishman—were bragging about their rival 
methods. The Britisher was holding forth on 
the system of prompt payment’ carried out by 
his people—-no trouble, no fuss, no attempt to 
wriggle out of settlement. , 

“If the man died to-night,’ he continued, 
“his widow would receive her money by the 
first post to-morrow morning.” 

“You don’t say?” drawled the Yankee. “See 
here, now, you talk of prompt payment! Waal, 
our office is on the third floor, forty-nine stories 
high. One of our clients lived in that forty- 
ninth story and he fell out of the window. We 
handed him his check as he passed.—The Globe. 





New York Life Men Buy Many Bonds 

The New York Life has subscribed $5,000,000 
more to the Liberty Loan, making its aggre- 
gate subscription $10,000,000. The home office 
employees have readily taken advantage of the 
offer of the company to subscribe. Up to June 
6 the following subscriptions by employees had 
been recorded: 


Home office, 1424 subscribers, out of 1599 


CUMING ae ceo acwgacdinansuceadcecees $197,050 
Branch offices, 503 subscribers.......... 134,200 
Drawing Nylics, 528 subscribers........ 237,600 


Total 2,455 subscribers for...... $568,850 
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NO SUCH FELLOW 





The Man Who Boasts of What He 
Systematically Puts in the Bank 





DOES NOT KEEP IT UP 
Good Intentions Many Times Fail—It’s a Good 
Thing for the Agent to Insure 
Himself 


A lawyer, well past middle age, who had 
known the affairs of hundreds of his clients, 
raised his hand warningly when he happened 
to hear somebody remark in his hearing, “On 
the fifteenth of every month I always put into 
a savings bank one-tenth of my income.” 

“Would you make that statement under 
oath?” asked the lawyer. 

The other laughed. “No,” he replied. “I 
ought to change that statement. That's what 
I try to do. There are times, of course, when 
I can’t do it.” 

‘Exactly,’ remarked the lawyer. 
yet to meet the man who for even two years, 
month in and month out, has placed a definite 
amount in a savings bank. I am firmly con- 
vinced that there is no such man.” 

Anything that is voluntary on the part of 
the individual is uncertain, and of all uncer- 
tain things is the setting aside of a definite por- 
tion of the income as voluntary savings. 

The trouble is that the fellow suddenly 
wants something, or his wife or kids wants 
something, that he didn’t take into account. 
Savings mean self-denial for the individual 
and family, and self-denial needs a good, 
stout prop. Its base is wobbly, and a box of 
cigars, or even chocolate sundaes, will topple 
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it over. 

You, Mister Solicitor, are so used to pre- 
senting arguments for insurance protection to 
others that any one would suppose you could 
canvass yourself and your own folks. Suppose 
for a moment you get the hook into your own 
gullet and take a flyer at landing yourself. 

Don’t you wish that when you took to the 
trade you had hitched onto the biggest endow- 
ment policy you dared take? You know that 
most of your attempts at saving have been so 
silly that you wouldn’t like to talk about them. 
Sometimes you've put a little money aside and 
ended by buying what might be called in- 
definite options on a peanut-raising industry 
on an island of the Milky Way. 

Good, old, straight, plain endowment insur- 
ance is the only method by which ninety-nine 
plus per cent ever get a grip on any savings. If 
you haven’t learned that, O ye-life insurance 
talkers, ye need a course in kindergarten eco- 
nomics! 

This is a straight canvassing document, in- 
tended for the canvasser himself. And you 
need it; never did any class need it more. And 
you need endowment insurance. You need it 
more imperatively than other workers because 
of the uncertainty of the results of your 
efforts. A man ona salary can make up his 
budget for the future months with a degree of 
certainty. The insurance solicitor cannot. 
And if the man on a salary needs a prop for 
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his self-denial, the solicitor needs that prop far 
more. 

lf you, Mister Industrial Agent, have a few 
hundreds salted away in a bank, hit it for that 
bank, take out half of the savings and buy a 
little single-premium endowment policy. Then 
take a monthly-payment endowment. If you 
have no savings bank account, hit it for your 
home office and hitch to an endowment policy. 

When the endowment period is over, get the 
address of the fellow who writes this and 
wire him how you feel. 


Curiosity 

You may remember the story of an inquisi- 
tive passenger on a Mississippi river steam- 
boat who edged up to a one-legged fellow 
passenger. 

“Fine day!” said the inquisitive fellow. 

“Splendid!” agreed the one-legged man. 

There was a pause in the conversation. 

“That?” asked the inquisitor, pointing to the 
peg which served for a leg. 

“What about it?” 

“Say, old man, how did you lose it?” 

“If you won't ask another question I'll tell 
you. It was bit off.” 

Any mystery, from only one leg to a dyed 
mustache, is deeply interesting to all of us. 
The fiction writer makes use of this; if he 
didn’t nobody would ever read his fiction. He 
leads the reader on and on, until at an unex- 
pected moment curiosity is satisfied. If they 
are not to fall flat, after-dinner stories must 
have the unexpected climax. And anyone 
who desires to interest his fellows must always 
have something up his sleeve which will arouse 
curiosity. 

An agent who writes his hundreds of thous- 
ands of business a month says that he always 
begins by trying to arouse the curiosity of his 
prospects. He hints that he has something 
out of the ordinary to present, something un- 
usual. He’s got it, all right. Life insurance, 
the plainest kind of a life policy, is a very 
unusual business proposition. This agent at- 
tempts in every way to arouse and hold the 
curiosity of his prospects. All good salesmen 
of all commodities do the same. 

The industrial agent has a proposition to 
present to any man which can be presented in 
a novel way and a way to arouse curiosity. 
The man has heard of life insurance, but not 
one man in a thousand has thought of it, for 
instance, as a plan for buying a little place in 
the country, where he can retire in old age. 
A five hundred dollar endowment policy costs 
very little each month in premiums, and five 
hundred dollars will buy a small farm in the 
isolated farming regions of New England. 
This is only an example of one way to look 
at a small endowment policy. 

The ordinary life policy can be suggested as 
a means for proving to a man’s wife and 
family that their interest is considered by the 
wage-earner. There is many a man whose 
pride will cause him to insure when other 
arguments are futile. Every man desires that 
his folks shall think of him as willing to sacri- 
fice something for their advantage. The in- 
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dustrial agent can suggest to his man that he 
loves his family and that he has a plan to 
present for providing for them in case of death 
of the provider. 

“You ought to take a policy” is the very 
poorest method for approaching a prospect, 
“You want that dear little Nellie girl to keep 
out of a factory. If anything should happen 
to you I suppose you've got things fixed up all 
right?” This is far better. 

Arouse the curiosity of your prospect. And 
keep his curiosity aroused until he is interested, 


Cancer Mortality Among Wage Earners 

The larger life insurance companies are 
closely observing their mortality experience 
from cancer. This they have done because of 
the great public interest in this disease and, 
more especially, because the figures published 
by the United States Census Bureau have indi- 
cated an increase in the cancer mortality rate. 
The results of an investigation of cancer mor- 
tality of insured wage earners show, however, 
that in 1916 an actual decrease in the rate oc- 
curred. In the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, industrial department, 6389 deaths 
from cancer were registered in 1916, and the 
rate per hundred thousand living was 70.8. In 
the year 1915 the rate was 72.1, which repre- 
sents a fall of nearly two per cent in the rate 
in one year. The decrease in the rate in 1916 
over 1915 was greater than that registered for 
any previous year. 

It is of great interest to observe that the 
cancer death rate, when considered by organ or 
part affected, does not show the same rate of 
decrease as that referred to above. The rate for 
cancer of the stomach and liver increased 
slightly. On the other hand, the more acces- 
sible forms of cancer, such as those affecting 
the peritoneum, intestines and rectum, showed 
a slight decrease, and cancers of the female 
genital organs, which are quite accessible and 
readily diagnosed, showed a very marked de- 
crease—from 14.3 to 13.0 per hundred thousand. 
Cancer of the breast, also an accessible form of 
the disease, showed a decrease in the mortality 
rate between the two years studied. Taken al- 
togther, the record for 1916 is decidedly en- 
couraging. The following table shows the rates 
for the two years 1915 and 1916, respectively, by 
organ or part affected: 

TENDENCY OF CANCER MORTALITY AMONG 
NINE MILLION WHITE INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS 


1916 1915 
bs = 
5 S S$ & 
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Cancer—all forms. 6,389 70.8 6,129 72.1 18 
Cancer of the 
stomach & liver. 2,505 28 20 Wil se 
Cancer of the per- 
itoneum, intes- 
tines, rectum.... 804 8.9 773 9.1 2.2 
Cancer of the fe- 
male genital or- 
OE ae 1177 «618:0 «461212 «64s | 8 
Cancer of the 
DRCABSE Ges scesecces 587 6.5 587 6.9 5.8 
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All other cancers. 1,316 14.6 1,250 14.7 





* Increase, 

The cancer rate among white lives (70.8 per 
100,000) was higher than among colored lives 
(61.8 per 100,000). 
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The Supreme Moment 

In one of his books Thoreau states his creed 
as to his life. He tells his reader that his chief 
desire has always been to live in the passing 
moment. That’s a magnificent rule for poet, 
philisopher, agent, millhand—every man, 
woman and child. Indeed, no one ever made 
any considerable success without following out 
this rule. Yet most of us forget it and waste 
most of our thought, whatever we do with our 
time, in thinking about the past or in trying to 
look into the future. 

The passing moment is the supreme moment, 
far more important than any other moment of 
our lives. 

Thig is a mighty encouragement to us all. 
For to a considerable extent we can shape the 
present moment as we will. And if we fully 
realize that no past moment of our existence 
has chains to bind us in this supreme moment 
of our lives we see that we are free and can 
do what we like with ourselves. 

Don’t worry about past failure. Let the past 
bury itself. Don’t worry about the future. It 
was the wisest man who ever trod this earth 
who said, “Take no thought for the morrow.” 
Of course, no man can live the passing moment 
as he should live it without taking thought for 
the morrow, but it will not be the thought 
which the great teacher had in mind. The 
thought which we should not take is the worry 
whether our present effort will prove success- 
ful. That is worry over something which we 
can never shape for ourselves. 

Let us live in the passing moment, and let 
us think of the future with hope and of our 
past troubles and mistakes not at all. 


Range 

It is said that the enemy have constructed 
cannon which can drop a shell at a distance of 
twenty-two miles. Think of aiming a gun 
from the City Hall and dropping a shot in the 
Oranges in New Jersey! That’s a kind of 
miracle. Perhaps the time may come when a 
cannon can be placed in New York which can 
drop shot in the city of Albany. The effective 
range of cannon during Revolutionary days 
was probably less than a mile. Multiply one 
by twenty-two and think of future possibilities. 

We can compare men to cannon. There are 
lots of men whose range has never been de- 
veloped. They are in the one-mile class. Some 
are even in the putty-blower class. But there 
are others who thunder way across a continent 
and around the world. And the strange thing 
about it is that all men have much the same 
powers of propulsion for their utterances. 
And the projectiles are made up of the same 
words. 

You might think that it is because some men 
are in high position that their range is so 
enormous. But although this is sometimes the 
case, it has been true over and over again that 
an obscure man-cannon has had a greater 
range than any of his fellows. It all depends 
upon the initial momentum of the projectile 
and the projectile itself: It was an obscure 
farmer who at Concord Bridge fired the shot 
“Heard Round the World,’ and most people 
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do not know that a poet by the name of Key 
wrote “The Star-Spangted Banner.” Mind 
you, it wasn’t Longfellow, or Bryant, or 
Emerson. 

The industrial agent deals in words. Words 
are powerful things. They have changed the 
destinies of empires and have many times 
brought men to the stake and gallows. It be- 
hooves every dealer in words to think over 
carefully what he is about to say. 

Those who deal in any commodity get so 
used to handling the stuff that they grow care- 
less. And the reason why so many agents do 
not make the impression that they desire to 
make is their careless use of words. What you 
have to say must be fitted to the occasion and 
to the hearer; and as no two men are alike; it 
follows that if the words are to have weight 
each time they must be different. 

Study your prospect. Do not talk with him 
until you know his occupation and something 
concerning him. Then talk to him, and not to 
the mass. And vary your talk from day to 
day. Don’t go on repeating the same old lingo. 
This is difficult, but, like all difficult things, he 
who practices it will segregate himself from 
the many who learn their little pieces and 
never change them. 

The industrial agent need not trouble him- 
self much concerning the range of his pro- 
jectiles. Momentum is what he is after. And 
momentum can only come from earnestness. 
Cultivate your earnestness in your trade by 
making yourself familiar with the vast benefits 
which life insurance is conferring on the wage- 
earner. There always will be earnestness and 
enthusiasm if the agent realizes what his own 
company and the many companies are doing to 
make life more easy for the community. 


Gone to the Colors 

The following members of the staff of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia have been 
called into military service: 

Assistant T. B. Lamar, Phoenix-Girard, Ala., 
resigned to join the army. 

Agent C. S. Goore, Salisbury, N. C., resigned 
to join the army. 

Agent P. V. Cheek, Rocky Mount, N. C., re- 
signed to join the army. 

Agent J. G. Galvin, Washington, D. C., re- 
signed to join the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Agent W. B. Shropshire, Concord, N. C., re- 
signed to join Quartermaster’s Army Corps. 

Agent L. L. McKinney, Savannah, Ga., resigned 
to join Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Agent G. G. Willis, Greer, S. C., resigned to 
join Coast Artillery. 

Agent P. E. Turner, Atlanta ,Ga., resigned to 
join army. 

Agent J. T. Richardson, Roanoke, Va., re- 
signed to join Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Agent F. E. Fagot, Third Orleans, La., re- 
signed to join army. 

Superintendent H. B. Beard, Wheeling, W. Va., 
resigned to join army. 

Agent T. J. Ronzie of Newport News has re- 
signed to join the Coast Artillery. 

Agents B. J. Felton and W. L. Goode of the 
Richmond district force have resigned to enlist 
in the United States Navy. 

Agent P. L. Martin of Salisbury has resigned 
to join the United States cavalry. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Review of Notable Events and Happen- 
ings During the Month 





PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 





Special Campaign in _ Pittsburg—Individual 


Accomplishments—Local Meetings 


Harry Gardiner, former assistant superin- 
tendent of the Bridgeport weekly premium 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life, has 
been promoted to the office of traveling auditor 
of the Eastern New York State general agency, 
under the management of general agent Harry 
S. Haskins, with headquarters at Albany. Mr. 
Gardiner has been promoted successively from 
agent to cashier, assistant superintendent and 
now traveling auditor of the general agency. 

The ten foremost weekly premium increase 
producers among the assistant superintendents 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life for the four 
months ending April, 1917, were: I. Levey, 
Brooklyn 2; F. F. K. Beck, New York 3; W. K. 
O’Conner, Boston; F. T. Winter, New York 3; 
S. Bochner, New York 2; L. P. Flauaus, East 
St. Louis; M. Breidenbach, Brooklyn 2; N. Mos- 
covitz, Brooklyn 1; W. P. Mason, New York 3; 
F. J. Carr, Cambridge. 

The ten leaders among the agents as weekly 
premium increase producers for the four months 
ending April, 1917, of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life were: J. C. Kulp, East St. Louis; 
C. F. Petersen, New Haven; J. Redfearn, Haver- 
hill; J. M. Rubin, Long Island City; Morris Ru- 
bin, New York 3; J. Newman, New York 4; J. G. 
Kahn, Long Island City; P. Corregia, Brook- 
lyn 1; J. Korecki, Pittsburgh 2; J. R. Gulley, 
Detroit. 

ASSISTANTS APPOINTED 

A number of important changes have been 
made in the agency force of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company during the 
past month. The following agents have been 
recently appointed to assistancies in the dis- 
tricts of their service: Elmer R. Kratt, Pitts- 
burg 1; Richard Kennedy, Paterson; Charles 
Dixon, Bridgeport; Carl S. Culbertson, Cincin- 
nati 2. 

Ellis Cramer has been promoted from agent 
at Philadelphia 1 to assistant at Chester, and 
Frederic J. Allen from agent at Syracuse to 
assistant at Utica. 

Assistant Arthur G. Daigneau has been trans- 
ferred from Long Island City to Jamaica, and 
John P. McCool, from Pawtucket to Brockton. 
Other changes are: Will A. Newton, from agent 
to application inspector at Malden: John P. 
Cannon, from claim adjuster at Springfield to 
application inspector and claim adjuster for 
Springfield proper; James P. O’Keefe, from ap- 
plication inspector at Springfield, to applica- 
tion inspector and claim adjuster for Holyoke 
and Northampton. 


QUALITY WEEK A SUCCESS 

Pittsburg 2 agency held a “‘special’’ week with 
‘quality’? as the watchword. The results were 
most praiseworthy, inasmuch as a total weekly 
premium writing of $39.07 and $28,000 ordinary 
was obtained. Assistant G. Hardy’s staff car- 
ried the honors with $9.06 industrial and $650 
ordinary, and was presented with a silk Ameri- 
ean flag. 

On the evening of May 10 the staff of the 
Philadelphia 2 agency met at the rooms of the 
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Philadelphia 3 agency, kindly offered for the 
occasion by Superintendent Woodworth, to cele- 
brate the close of a contest held during the 
month of April, during which the staffs of 
Assistant Superintendents Peberdy, Kelly ‘and 
Weisenburger defeated the staffs of Superin- 
tendents West, Rich and Fortmuller. The losers 
acted as hosts and furnished a fine buffet lunch, 
also a splendid evening’s entértainment, con- 
tributed to by Agents Campbell, McGlone, Burke, 
Dickel, Williams, Lawler, Jones and others, 
also the popular clerk of the office, “Tommy” 
Lawler. 

While the occasion was a social one, business 
being practically tabooed for the evening, every- 
body went away with the determination to 
further improve on the work of the agency. It 
may be confidently predicted that 1917 will be 
the banner year of the Philadelphia 2 agency. 

The whole agency corps of the Pawtucket dis- 
trict met in the assembly room of that agency 
Thursday afternoon, May 10, to witness the rais- 
ing of a beautiful flag, purchased by the agency, 
and unfurled by the Misses Heys, Bennett and 
Sutton, while ‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner” was 
sung to the accompaniment of a string trio, 
composed of Assistant Superintendent Size and 
Agents Gauvin and Bassett. Then followed a 
salute to the flag by the entire assembly, the 
recitation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address by 
Master Derosier, son of Assistant Superinten- 
dent Derosier, and ‘“‘The Flag of the Free,’’ re- 
cited by Inspector Broadbent. 

The occasion, which was marked by great 
enthusiasm, was brought to a close by the sing- 
ing of ‘‘America’’ by the assembled company. 

The following additional promotions have just 
been announced by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company: Frederick M. Muller, 
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agent to assistant superintendent at Brooklyn 1; 
Elroy W. Jenkins, agent to assistant superin- 
tendent at Syracuse; Joseph Grossman, agent 
to assistant superintendent at Cleveland 1; 
Arnold Ziment, agent to assistant superintendent 
at Chicago 1; Nicholas J. Doran, agent to assist- 
ant superintendent at Waterbury; Thomas J. 
Higgins, clerk to assistant superintendent at 
large at Boston. 


Conservative Life Appointments 

The Conservative Life Insurance Company of 
America has announced the appointment of 
Joseph E. Roy as manager of the new Calumet 
district, with headquarters at Indiana Building, 
Gary, Ind. 

Mr. Roy started with the Metropolitan as an 
agent on a debit at Hammond, Ind., June 12, 
1911, from which position he resigned March 16, 
1912, to take a superintendency with the Public 
Savings of Indianapolis at Hammond, which po- 
sition he held until September 7, 1914, when he 
was promoted to the managership of the Calumet 
district for the same company, from which po- 
sition he resigned May 12, 1917, to go with the 
Conservative Life of South Bend. 

Mr. Roy has been a leader in ordinary produc- 
tion every year since 1912, and he was the joint 
leader in increase, both industrial and ordinary, 
in 1918, 1914 and 1916. 

The company also announces the appointment 
of Harry Jacobson, formerly with the Public 
Savings at Gary, Ind., as superintendent at Gary, 
District 2. 

Other appointments include those of John H. 
Price, formerly superintendent for the Public 
Savings at Hammond, as superintendent at East 
Chicago; W. F. Haynes, formerly superintendent 
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for the Public Savings at Hammond and La | 
Fayette, as superintendent at Hammond, Ind., a 
District 1; Joseph Butkus, formerly superjn. 
tendent for the Public Savings as superintenp- 
dent in Indiana Harbor, but has his office at 
East Chicago; Louis I. Konecki, formerly super. 
intendent for the Public Savings, as superin- 
tendent at Gary, Ind., District 2; Robert RF 
Duncan, formerly with the Public Savings, ag a 
superintendent of agents at Hammond, Dig- 
trict 2. 


Places Large Group Insurance 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America g 
announces that it has placed a group life in- 
surance policy on one hundred employees of the 
Levinson Shoe Company of Rochester, N. Y., no 
employee to have less than $1000 worth of life © 
insurance. 

It is understood that the group will be enlarged 
materially when the shoe company moves to 
more commodious quarters and increases its 
number of employees. The policy was placed ~ 
by Agent M. S. Jacobson of one of the Pruden- — 
tial’s Rochester offices, in charge of Superin- 
tendent W. P. Howard. 

Many large firms throughout the country are — 
proving their patriotism to business by ingur- 
ing large groups of employees, and this Roch- 
ester firm, after investigating the plan, has en- 
dorsed it by the issuance of this big policy of 
over $100,000. . 


Among the best and most practical endorsements re- 
cently received at this office as to the value and service 
of Tite Specrator is one from Gilbert ‘C. Brown, Jr, 
State agent of the National Life, who writes: “I 4 
have subscribed to and read Tue Spectator for nearly 
twenty-five years.” 








By 
W. Meador, Jr. 
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This work, prepared by a manager of -wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their 
From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 

ealth insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 


solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


140 pages‘published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 
Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 


ng capa- 





more copies. 
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INCOME INSURANCE 


+ 


I'’S EVOLUTION, ITS PROGRESS AND ITS MERITS 


Origin of Income Policies and the Development of Present Forms—How and When Income Insurance 


Should Be Employed—Influence of Annuity Forms on Individual Life 


By 


\uthor of “Life 


THEODORE J. 


VENN, 


Insurance Catechism,” “Why and How Business Insurance Benefits Its 


Users,” Ete. 


Phe 


INTRODUCTION 


URING recent years great emphasis has 
D been laid on the merits of that form of 
life assurance which has become known 
popularly as income insurance, and which is 
more effective than any other in properly con- 
serving the policvholder’s estate and assuring 
to his beneticiaries financial protection for such 
period of time as he may deen advisable for 
their best interests, the amount and frequency 
of payments and the duration of the contract 
the 
made and the amount of insurance secured. 


naturally being governed by stipulations 


That income insurance in many cases would 
prove the best form of family protection pro- 


curable is unquestionable. It safeguards the 


insured’s dependents against unwise invest- 


ments or any inherent weaknesses as to 


financial matters, and consequently prevents 


waste. In view of this it is not surprising that 


the insurance press, wealth conservation bodies 
and economists in general should unite in ex- 


tolling inceme insurance, and that the number 
of companies specializing on this form of 


policy is rapidly increasing. 
Due to the attendant publicity and the ac- 
solicitors engaged in its sale, it is but 


tivity ot ig 
natural that considerable 
been 


e interest in income in- 
the 
hears it dis- 


surance should have evoked among 


public at large. One frequently 


cussed, and judging by the expressions of 
opinion, it is plainly evident that while some 
of the laity-have a fair conception as to what 
income insurance really is and what it will ac- 
complish, the majority appear to be rather hazy 
on the subject, and some even labor under 
serious misapprehensions. 

When interest has been created in any sub- 
ject a demand for further information natur- 
ally Therefore, the writer concluded 


that a monograph on income insurance, giving 


follows. 


a brief outline of its development and defining 
specifically what it will accomplish, would not 
come amiss at this time. 

\s in the case of his previous insurance 


Spec tator 


Company, New York] 


works, the subject will be treated from an in- 
the booklet 


use of the general public as 


standpoint, being in 
the 


insurance 


dependent 

for 
the 
always has maintained that there is nothing 


the 


tended 


well as agent, since its author 


about operation of honestly conducted 


legal reserve insurance to conceal—nothing 
that cannot be proclaimed from the housetops 
with benetit to insurance companies and_ the 
public alike. 

\dhering to his custom, the writer will make 
No recommendations as to companies. There 
are a number of excellent old-line institutions 
throughout the country, and any prospect who 
exercises a moderate degree of judgment will 
experience no difficulty in establishing satisfac 
tory insurance affiliations. 


CHAPTER | 


Brier [flistory oF INCOME INSURANCE, TRACIN( 


DEVELOPMENT FROM Pith PrIMITIVI 


Irs 
lorMs OF THE Past To THE PERFECT Sys- 
PRESENT Day. 


TEM OF THI 


Although the term “income insurance,” as 
applied to that form of life protection in which 
the beneficiaries of policyholders receive either 
a delinite number of instalments or continuous 
payments throughout life instead of a lump 
sum at the maturity of the contract. 1s of com- 
paratively recent origin, and has caused these 
achieve greater than 


policies to popularity 


under their former appellations, there is no 
new principle involved in this method of as 
suring to the family during a long course of 
vears such financial protection as its head may 
deem necessary for its requirements. Income 
insurance is based upon the annuity, which is 
centuries old, and grew out of the application 
of the principles involved in the administra- 


tion of trust estates. 


FARLIEST RecoRD OF INCOME TNSURANCI 
Even during past ages, ever since men have 
heen successful in building up large fortunes, 


the conservation and proper administration of 


their estates after they should 


their sphere of activity were the 
their 


part of creators 


established 


solicitude upon. the 


lherefore we tind the trust estate 
at a very early period of the world’s civiliz 
tion, as is evidenced by the adoption of tl 
laleidian law by the Roman Empire in yo B.C 
the con 


lis 
L1i¢ 


Since this legislation made necessary 


putation of the annual sums to be paid 


heneticiaries of an estate, and as these amounts 
were governed by tables which set the probabl 
duration of life at certain attained periods, it 
introduction of the 


At least we have 


that its 


may be said to mark the 


principle of the life annuity. 


no authentic historical record to show 


principles were involved in any computations 


of an earlier day. As may be imagined. the 


tables at first employed proved far trom 


‘urate, and during. the course of years th 


were continually revised as assumption 
way to the results of practical experience. 
Wry Men Create Tr 


While many minor reasons al 


VaVS 


tered into the consideration of those determin- 


pened 


upon the trust method in 


disposing of their 
possessions, vet in most instances it 


el s¢ 


ern t Ie 


earthly 
will be 


dominant forces go. 


found upon analysis tl 


decision 


pursuing that course. First and ] 
potent of these forces is strong love of famil 


that greater family love Which includes not 


only existent descendants but the coming gen 


erations as well, and manifests a desire t 


these also shall have some opportunity to 4 
ticipate in the benefits of the estate the testat 


has built. In most European countries to-day 


particularly in the case of entailed estates, th. 


living members of the family enjoy merely tl 


usufruct, or income derived theref1 these 


lite 


interests passing on from generation t 
generation. In this country né ate may he 


equeathed in perpetuity, but tru nactments 
make provisions which will cover 


possible 


several generations. 


tone second of tne forces that le Y, 


to the creation of trust estates is also found i1 
the family, although the real motive 


what below the surface. In this 


1 


te broader sense 


word family is used in it 
as implying the race o1 ck from which 
person springs, or, » the more expressive 
Latin equivalent, the gens. Probably th 
known modern example of this form of fami 
adherence is to be found in tl eS 
When it 
limits of 


land. does not @¢ 


those Orientals who 


cestor worship, pride of birth 


able thing, as it is this. together with 


[This masterly brochure on the subject of Income Insurance will be found valuable as am authoritative text for new agents as well 


as enlightening to prospects. 
Spectator Company. | 


Company managers and general agents desiring this article in booklet form should communicate with The 








for Trenton, and the Senators have two succes- 
sive victories to their credit in the series. 

Both Newburgh and Greensburg were badly 
out of form, but the Taylorites secured a thirty- 
two cent margin and the series now stands one 
game each. 

Reading and Brownsville both played wonder- 
ful games, viz., $4.72 to $3.85, and they are now 
tied for third place. 

Orange knocked the pins all over the alleys 
and secured its second win from Elizabeth. 


Fraternalists Meet at Chicago 

A number of organizations connected with 
the National Fraternal Congress met in the 
Hotel Sherman in Chécago this week. The Fra- 
ternal Law Association, made up of the at- 
torneys for the various organizations, held a 
two-days’ session Thursday and Friday. The 
presidents’ section met Friday and Saturday. 
The executive committee of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress was in session the three days 
not so much to transact business as to confer 
with the various organizations. On Friday even- 
ing a dinner was held at the Sherman House, 
under the auspices of the presidents’ section. 
W. E. Hyde, Supreme Archon of the Royal 
League, presided, and the arrangements for the 
dinner were in charge of Mrs. Rose Rittman, 
president of the Womens Catholic Order of 
Foresters. 


Ezra’s Head 
Ezra Hawkins, I hear ’em say, 
Insured his life the other day; 
Give up ‘bout a hundred bucks 
Fur somethin’ don’t amount to shucks. 
Got to die to win, ain’t he? 
Then where's he a-goin to be? 
Better keep his dough, I say, 
An’ have it fur a rainy day. 
Slick feller from the city come 
An’ talked him into it, by gum. 
He couldn’t pull the wool on me, 
I’m just as wise a guy as he. 


What’s that you say, Ez Hawkin’s dead? 
Fallin’ shutter hit his head? 
Well, by gum, that is too bad, 
Wife an’ three kids—ain’t it sad? 
Never had much chance to save, 
Now poor feller’s in his grave. 
Wonder what his wife will do, 
Hampered, with them children, too. 
Insurance! What? D’ye mean to say 
They’re goin’ to pay it right away? 
Well, by gum, I always said 
Ezra had a business head. 
{gency Ttems. 


Really Worth While 


The wireless telegraph is fine, 
Let all the poets harp it; 
3ut wouldn’t it be just divine, 
To have a beatless carpet? 
Youngstown Telegram, 


A beatless carpet would be great. 
In fact, you’ve made a dainty wish; 
But wouldn’t it be just divine, 
*To really find a boneless fish? 
Genera Free Press-Times. 


No doubt these blessings would be fine 
And greatly swell the nation’s bliss, 
But scientists of late opine 
That what we need’s a germless kiss. 
Jirmingham Age-Herald,. 


A germiess kiss! Sans care or wo, 
We’ll osculate, and not be ill. 
But ’long about the first I know 
I’d rather have a payless bill. 
Judge. 


The payless bill we’d haste to meet, 
And germless kisses take with glee; 


There’s one thing, though, has both these beat— 


It is the lapseless policy. 
The Prudential Weekly Record. 
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Karly Months of New Year Show 
Remarkable Gains 





NEW ASSISTANTS ARE NAMED 





Agents Promptly Move Up Ladder—Some 
Individual Accomplishments 


It did not take the agents of The Prudential 
long to respond to the request of President 
Forrest F. Dryden during 1916, when that able 
and popular executive asked the field men to 
carry on a programme of effective, constructive 
progress. They increased their business in force 
and materially reduced their lapses, so that the 
tock of Gibraltar by the close of 1916 showed a 
further advance than ever before. Inasmuch as 
there has been a great improvement in the 
policy forms issued by industrial companies 
during the past few years, a liberal agreement 
may be easily be presented to the prospect. 
Agents find the general public more willing to 
receive them and, hearing much of the good that 
is done to families where the benefits of poli- 
cies have been received, they are quite will- 
ing to set aside a small amount for a death 
benefit at least. At a time like this, when wages 
are high and money is cheap compared with 
other days, the agent should make it a point 
to present ordinary and intermediate proposi- 
tions more freely. That good will come to the 
man who has his eyes open to opportunities of 
this kind may be seen from the fact that The 
Prudential rewarded a large number of per- 
sistent agents during the past month by ad- 
vancing them to positions of greater respon- 
sibility in which the opportunities for greater 
income are also larger. 

Among the men who have been honored in 
view of their meritorious work are the follow- 
ing agents, who since January 1 have been 
named as assistant superintendents in their 
respective districts: Ralph D. Merchant, Port- 
land, Ore.; Chas. I. Craig, Denver, Col.; Lo- 
renzo A. Proctor, Seattle, Wash.; Jesse R. King, 
San Francisco 1; Heber E. Harvey, Seattle, 
Wash.; Chas. R. Rickards, San Diego, Cal.; 
G. H. Litz, Wilmington, Del. 

H. H. Brown, formerly an agent in the Muncie 
(Ind.) district, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent in the Coving- 
ton (N. Y.) district. He assumed his new du- 
ties on Monday, February: 12, leaving his old 


district with the hearty ‘best wishes” of his 
former associates. 

Agent Harry C. Benton of Chariton (Ottumwa, 
Iowa, district) was advanced to the position of 
assistant superintendent on Monday, Febru- 
ary 12, and placed in charge of the Albia (Iowa) 
assistancy, detached from Ottumwa. 

H. V. Morlock has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent in the Balti- 
more 2 district from an agency in the Chester 
(Pa.) district. 

The good work of Agents P. L. Spahr and C. P. 
Klepfer has been rewarded by their promotion 
to the position of assistant superintendent. The 
first-named took charge of the Butler detached 
assistancy of the Tarentum (Pa.) district on 
February 5, and the latter the Warren detached 
assistancy of the Youngstown (Ohio) district the 
same date. Judging from past performances, 
success is assured these live wires in their new 
field of greater responsibility, and it is need- 


Thursday 


less to add that they have the very best wishes 
of their many friends. 

The vacancy in the assistancy ranks at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of E. C. Yantis, whose work in the Lima 
district attracted the favorable notice of the 
company. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

As examples of what may be accomplished by 
the persistent and ambitious man on the debit, 
the following individual records are striking: 
Agent E. C. Bacon of the Manchester (N. H.) 
district during the month of January procured 
ordinary in excess of his allotment, wrote in- 
dustrial business netting a fine average weekly 
increase, collections 110 per cent and has ar- 
rears of only 11 per cent. Agent E. R. Par- 
quette of the Salem (Mass.) district had an ex- 
ceptionally fine ordinary issue for January, and 
it looks as if he will be a contender for ordi- 
nary honors in Division C. <A further good point 
—his account shows collections of 115 per cent 
to date. The Springfield (Mass.) district is for- 
tunate in having a man of the caliber of Agent 
T. J. McCarthy. For the month of January his 
account shows that he exceeded his ordinary al- 
lotment; he produced a commendable average 
industrial increase per week, collected 112 per 
cent on his debit and held his arrears down to 
12 per cent. That Agent James N. Goebel of the 
Milwaukee 2 district is an advocate of low ar- 
rears and high advance payments is evidenced 
by the condition of his account. The last re- 
port received shows arrears of 5 per cent and 
advance payments of 342 per cent on his debit 
of good size. For the week of February 5. 
Division B shows a reduction in the percentage 
of gross arrears, which credit it with a lower 
percentage than at any time since 1910. This 
record of achievement calls for hearty words 
of praise to all those having a part in the 
results. Agent Francis A. Hoffman of Quincy, 
Ill.. is an excellent example of a good, all- 
around insurance man. He has not only given a 
“man’s share’ of production, but his account 
shows a condition which would be hard to beat. 
On a debit of good size he carries one per cent 
arrears and nearly three hundred per cent ad- 
vance payments. <As a producer of high-grade 
ordinary, Agent E. V. Brouillette of Vincennes, 
Ind., is ‘‘there with the punch.’ At the present 
time he is in a class by himself and has out- 
stripped all his co-workers in Division G on 
the basis of ordinary net new business issued in 
January. 


PRUDENTIAL OLD GUARD 


The honors to employees upon completing 
twenty years of continuous service were re- 
cently extended to Assistant Superintendent 
Conrad Schnekenburger of Bloomfield (Orange. 
N. J., district). The matter was broached at 
a district meeting and a special effort arranged 
to mark in a practical manner the entry of this 
faithful worker into Class D of the Old Guard. 

Congratulations to Superintendent Ralph R. 
Kestler of the Jamaica (L. 1.) district, who has 
just rounded out twenty years of continuous ser- 
vice with The Prudential and been admitted to 
membership in Class D of the Old Guard. 

The following-named were recently admitted 
to membership in Class A of the Prudential 
Old Guard: Assistant Superintendent John J. 
Detry, Oshkosh, Wis.; Assistant Superintendent 
Chas. W. Unangst, Rockford, Ill.; Agent Clyde 
Humphrey, Peoria, I1l. 

After serving several months on the Mexican 
border, Assistant Superintendent W. G. Turner 
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and Agents F. O. Cohee and P. Arthur of Wil- 
mington, Del., have been mustered out and have 
returned to the district. 


Chicago Association Elects 

At the annual meeting of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Chicago, held February 20 
at the Morrison hotel, the following officers were 
chosen for the year: President, William F. 
Equitable of Iowa; vice-president, 
Edgar C. Fowler, New England Mutual; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Samuel D. Wyman, Berkshire 
Life. Executive committee: Dr. H. C: Castor, 
Connecticut General, chairman; F. A. Lorenz, 
JEtna; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; H. 
C. Hintzpeter, Mutual Life of New York; T. C. 
Platter, Massachusetts Mutual. There are now 
130 members in good standing, in addition to 
sixty-six whose dues are delinquent. The by- 
laws were amended to provide that the annual 
meeting shall take place the third Tuesday in 
October instead of the third Tuesday in Febru- 
Another amendment provides for a com- 


Crawford, 


ary. 
mittee on ethics, two members of which are to 
be appointed each year by the incoming presi- 
dent, to serve for three years. Following is the 
personnel of the committee: E. O. Ferguson, 
Union Central Life; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Fed- 
eral Life; P. J. Krause, Prudential; Jules Gi- 
rardin, Phoenix Mutual Life. J. W. Janney, who 
was the first president of the association and 
who recently gave up his connection with the 
Provident Life and Trust and retired from ac- 
tive business, was elected to honorary member- 
ship. 


Baltimore Underwriters Elect Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association the follow- 
President, Robert 
H. Walker, Provident Life and Trust; vice-pres- 
ident, Charles R. Gantz, State Mutual Life; sec- 
retary, A. G. Goodrich, National Life of Ver- 
mont. Mr. Brenan continues as treasurer. Di- 
Biggs, 
Massachusetts Mutual, chairman; Chas. R. Po- 
sey, Mutual Life of New York; J. K. Voshell, 
Metropolitan Life; Joseph U. Downes, North- 
western Mutual; George M. Kimberly, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, and J. Herman Ireland, Home Life 


annual 


ing new officers were elected: 


rectors were elected as follows: F. S. 


Two Agents Promoted 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has 
announced the following changes: Agent A. L. 
Norfolk, promoted as- 
sistant superintendent in charge to succeed As- 
sistant Superintendent L. D. Bagwell of Suffolk, 
Va. Agent R. J. 
sistant 


Foster, Va., has been 


Shinn has been promoted as- 
Asheville, N. C., to 
Assistant Superintendent E. J. Flynn. 


superintendent in 


succeed 


Agents Promoted to Assistancies 
The Colonial Life of Jersey City has appointed 
H. Dobbins as manager at Asbury 
Park, N. J., and J. Powel as assistant manager 
at Orange, N. J. 


assistant 


--The Prudential, the largest of the British indus- 
trial life insurance companies, has paid 83,136 claims 
arising wut of the war, for a total of $7,500,000. Nine 
British industrial companies report 145,230 claims for 
an aggregate of $12,615,000. total 
number of deaths, as frequently there are several in- 


This is not the 


dustrial policies on the same life. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Promotion of a Number of Agents 


Announced Last Month 


SOME REMARKABLE RECORDS 
Industrial and Ordinary Increases—Individual 
Accomplishments—Occasional Notes 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has 
announced that the following agents have been 
appointed to the office of assistant superinten- 
dent during the past month: Louis Goldberg 
at Philadelphia, William Scott at 
William F. Duke at Roxbury, and Harry Kap- 
lan at Staten Island. Winslow A. Dightman. 
clerk in the Framingham office, has been pro- 
moted to become cashier at the Utica (N. Y.) 
office. 


Worcester, 


Superintendents with long-service records in 
the John Hancock Mutual Life include: Su- 
perintendent Lee, 33 years; Superintendent 


Lokes, 33 years; Superintendent B. Joachim, 32 
years; Superintendent Pitcher, 32 years; Super- 
Legonicle, 32 Superintendent 


intendent years; 


Twit, 32 years; Superintendent C. Joachim, 31 
years; Superintendent Kessler, 30 years; 
intendent Rhodes, 28 


Butterworth, 25 


Super- 
Superintendent 
Red- 


years; 
years; Superintendent 
fearn, 25 years. 

Agent N. W. Lewandoski of Detroit made an 
average weekly increase last year of 5.69, paid 
for $15,000 average 
advance payments on his debit of 241 per cent, 
and collected more than 100 per cent during the 


ordinary business, carried 


year. 

James W. office 
has been appointed a supervisor of agencies, and 
John P. J. Kidney, home office inspector, has 
been appointed home office deputy. 

The first ten assistant superintendents lead- 
ing in weekly increase for the month of Janu- 
ary are: W. K. O’Connor, Boston; N. Mosco- 
witz, Brooklyn, No. 1; B. C. Mackay, Boston; 
F. F. K. Beck, New York No. 3; L. P. Flauaus, 
East St. Louis; I. Levy, Brooklyn No. 2; C. 
Miller, New York No. 2; J. Pillion, Cambridge; 
S. Bochner, New York No. 2; E. Rosenblatt, New 
York No. 4. 


Messenger, home inspector, 


AGENTS ENTERTAIN SUPERINTENDENTS 

A complimentary dinner was given by the staff 
of the Jersey City district on February 3 to 
Adolph Goetze to commemorate the second anni- 
versary of his appointment as superintendent of 
the district. 

The workers of the Albany agency gathered at 
Keeler’s hotel, February 1, to celebrate the cul- 
mination of a contest for the last 
quarter of 1916 between teams captained respec- 
tively by Agents Bolan and Doran. The race 
was so close that the contest was in doubt until 
last day, but Captain Doran and his 
won out on the home stretch with some 


spirited 


the very 
men 
“ordinaries.”’ 
The staff of 
Fitzgerald of Pittsburg No. II has an exception- 
ally fine account to their credit for the week of 
January 31, as exhibited by the following fig- 
ures, showing collections of 110.4 per cent, ad- 
274.3 per cent and arrears of 19.8 per 


Assistant Superintendent R. E. 


vances 


cent. 

AGENTS Debit Coll. Adv. Arr. 
os <r $46.66 $52.44 $154.80 $3.65 
Rernstein 69.85 79.98 204.73 12.28 
SOG. ce wativsknsscare eae 36.70 142.55 8.19 
Dickenson ....... 68.61 65.45 122.19 17.15 
re 57.67 75.29 144.61 14.86 

OMNES carer ulalenea $280.01 $309.86 $768.88 $55.85 


Compulsory Health Insurance Unnecessary 


as a Public Health Measure 


In view of the fact that the propaganda for 
compulsory health insurance is made to rest 
largely on the assumption, which, however, is 
quite erroneous, that the health progress of 
countries under social insurance has been more 
pronounced or effective than in the correspond- 
ing health progress of countries which have not 


established at least compulsory health insur- 
ance, such as the United States, Canada and 


Australia, or any one of the great South Amer- 
ican republics, it may interest your readers to 
know that during the last twenty years the 
sanitary progress of the cities of New York and 
Berlin has been as follows: 

Comparing the _ period 
period of 1908-1912, since there are no trust- 
worthy data of a later date for the city of 
Berlin, it appears that the general death rate of 
New York decreased from 25.8 per thousand to 
15.5, or 10.3 per thousand, equivalent to 39.9 per 
cent. The death rate of Berlin during the same 
period decreased from 20.9 per thousand to 15.1, 
or 5.8 per thousand, equivalent to 27.8 per cent. 
The average death rate of both cities during 
the period 1908-1912 was practically the same. 
It would therefore seem entirely erroneous to 
claim that the sanitary progress of the largest 
city of Germany was to a measurable extent 
affected by compulsory health insurance. 

The mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the city of New York decreased from 32.4 per 
10,000 during the first five years of the twenty- 
year period to 18.1, or 14.3 per 10,000, equivalent 
to 44.1 per cent. The corresponding decrease in 
the pulmonary tuberculosis death rate of Berlin 
was from 28.3 per 10,000 to 17.9, or 10.4 per 10.- 
000, equivalent to 36.7 per cent. The actual as 
well as the relative decrease in the pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rate was therefore more pro- 
nounced in the city of New York, without com- 
pulsory health insurance, than in the city of 
Berlin, where practically the entire wage-earn- 
ing population is subject not only to the provi- 
sions of the compulsory health insurance law, 
but also to the even more drastic provisions of 
a compulsory invalidity insurance law. It may 
be said in this connection that very little, in- 
deed, has been done by sickness insurance soci- 


1888-1892 with the 


eties in the direction of the prevention and 
sure of tuberculosis among wage-earners. What 


has been done in this direction has been almost 
exclusively in connection with invalidity insur- 
ance, for the obvious reason that the compara- 
tively short period during which medical at- 
tendance is provided would be of little, if any, 
real value in connection with the treatment of 
chronic or prolonged diseases. 

The mortetity from typhoid 
perhaps the most sensitive index of sanitary 
progress, decreased in New York city from 2.5 
per 10,000 to 1.1, or 1.4 per 10.000, equivalent to 
56 per cent. The corresponding decrease in the 
typhoid fever death rate of the city of Berlin 
was from 1.4 per 10,006 to 0.3. or 1.1 per 10,000, 
equivalent to 78.6 per cent. The actual reduc- 
tion in the typhoid fever death rate of the city 
of New York was therefore greater than the cor- 
responding reduction in the typhoid fever death 
rate of Berlin, which, however. has now been 
reduced so low that the mortality is practically 
negligible. 

An equally sensitive index of effective sanitary 
progress and control is the mortality from 
diphtheria and croup. The death rate from 
these diseases in the city of New York decreased 
from 13.3 per 10,000 to 3.2. or 10.1 per 10,000 
equivalent to 75.9 per cent. The corresponding 
decrease in the death rate of Berlin was from 
8.3 per 10,000 to 3.3 or 5.0 per 10.000, or 60.2 per 
cent. 

A large amount of additiunal statistical and 
other evidence can be brought forward to prove 
that the sanitary or public health progress of 
the German Empire has not been in advance of 
corresponding progress made in this country or 
Canada or Australia Since the death rate is 
practically proportionate to serious sickness 
rate, it is a safe conclusion that the general 
health conditions of this country, with partic- 
ular reference to wage-earners, are, broadly 
speaking, more satisfactory at the present tim 
than at any time in the past, and that there- 
fore the establishment of compulsory health in- 
surance as a public health measure is wholly 
unnecessary.—Frederick L. Hoffman, in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
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Brought to Terms by Terse Replies—The Man 
with an Income 


“T am afraid I could not keep the payments 
up,” : 

You can if you really try. It is the dim 
realization you have of the value and indispen- 
sability of life insurance that begets that fear. 
Life insurance gives you an estate realizable 
upon your death, the cost of which, to a man be- 
ginning middle age, like yourself, will be from 
two to two and one-half per cent of its money 
value. Can you afford to be without such an 
estate for your family? Would you not be justi- 
fied in cutting out other expenses in order to 
pay the premiums? 

A saving of fifteen cents a day would pay your 
premium on a good-sized policy, and so on, in 
proportion. You could make weekly deposits 
in the savings bank with which to pay your 
premiums. The proposition is dead easy. 

“T have a good, steady income, and am saving 
part of it for the future.” 

All very well, but surely that is not making 
certain provision for those dependent upon you. 
It would take a good many years of living and 
saving for you to accumulate such a sum for 
your family as I can guarantee to them at once 
by your paying to my company a portion of your 
annual savings as a premium upon an insurance 
policy. 

And are you sure that yourself and your in- 
come will last so long? Why follow an anti- 
quated path to thrift that is dark and dangerous 
when I have shown you an up-to-date one that 
is smooth, safe and certain? 

“T will take a policy for $5000, but not just 
yet.” 

Your meaning is that you think you can not 
afford to take now as large an amount of in- 
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surance as you wish. Well, the proper course 
in that case is to take what you can now, and 
the remainder later, when you can afford it. 
You can take $1000 now, or $2000, and build that 
much of a foundation for your family’s inde- 
pendence. You could then increase your hold- 
ings according to your means at any time. But 
get the insurance habit at once and notice how 
easy it is to keep your policy in force, and how 
much comfort and security of mind you derive 
from it. Some people have as many as eight or 
nine policies, taken out at different periods of 
their lives, and corresponding to their advanc- 
ing prosperity. That is what our most heavily 
insured business men generally do. 

“T am vaying for my home through a build- 
ing and loan association, and that is enough to 
undertake.”’ 

A very good idea to try to leave your home 
free and unencumbered to your family. But is 
there not a weak link in the chain of your pur- 
pose? Have you taken into account the pos- 
sibility of your not living to pay all your in- 
stalments and have you made any arrangements 
to offset that contingency? If you were to die 
and your widow could not pay the instalments, 
she might get back the instalments paid, but 
she would lose her home. To guard against that 
you should adopt this plan: Suppose you have 
half the amount paid already, take a life insur- 
ance policy now for the other half, and have it 
to save the home in case anything should hap- 
pen to you. If you should be alive at the end 
of the instalment period, which I trust will be 
the case, your life policy will be that much to 
the good. You and your family will be sure to 
find good use for it sooner or later.—The Pru- 
dential Weekly Record, 


lips to Sellers 

Success in the insurance business depends not 
so much upon lying awake at night as in keep- 
ing awake in the daytime. 

A famous financier, asked the secret of his 
success, replied: ‘I built my fortune on the 
dial of my watch; seconds became pennies: 
minutes became dimes; hours became dollars 
I gave value to every tick, and took advan- 
tage of everything that economized time. I can- 
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not say that I have any other recipe for suc- 
cess than my foundation principle: Don’t waste 
time.”’ 

The chief difference between the wise sgales- 
man sand the fool is that the former never 
makes the same mistake twice. Roosevelt said: 
“It is only the person who never does anything 
that never makes a mistake.” 

Don't be afraid to use the other fellow’s good 
ideas. The world never would have advanced 
if it hadn’t done the same thing. Mr. Sales- 
man, if you will keep your eyes open you wil! 
find that other salesmen employ certain effec- 
tive plans that you can adopt and employ also. 
Harness the other fellow’s ideas along with 
your own, and make them do team work. 

Reputation means a lot to a man looking for 
business. Not long ago a man dropped into a 
shoe shining parlor and found to his astonish- 
ment that it was one of the best places for a 
shine that he had ever found. He remarked 
that he had obtained a good shine. The pro- 
prietor smiled and said, ‘Yes, sir, we always 
give our customers the best.’’ As the man 
passed out, he noticed a rudely scrawled sign 
which read: ‘We are working for a reputation 
as well as a living.’’ Think that over, Mr. Seller, 
and remember that a good reputation is a big 
asset. 

No one was ever able to swim without go- 
ing into the water. Then how in the name of 
Sirius (and all the other old dogstars) is a 
man going to be a success in business unless he 
actually gets into the game? You will never 
learn to swim if you only stand on the shore 
and look at the water; and you will never 
amount to anything in business unless you 
jump in and strike out. Go to it, Mr. Insurance 
Solicitor, Mr. Broker, and get the business— 
the pond is full of good fish. Bait up and get 
your share. 

You cannot make anybody else understand 
what you are trying to do until you find out 
yourself. Therefore, if you who have something 
to sell before trying to sell it to someone else 
be sure that your plans are clear and your point 
of contact certain Be sure that he will under- 
stand quickly exactly why and how he can be 
benefited. Some salesmen present their propo- 
sition in so clouded and mystifying a manner 
that it holds no interest.—The Searchlight. 
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PATRIOTISM 





A Corner Where Push-Carts Swarm a 
Sacred Spot in American History 


PATRIOTISM IN PAJAMAS 





The Love of Country Above Self Begins at the 


Side of the Coffee Pot 

The next time you happen to be in the 
throng who hasten back and forth across the 
City Hall Park, stop before the young man 
who in bronze gazes upon a city which is so 
amazingly different from what his eyes of the 
lesh last gazed upon. 

Here and there were dwellings and shops, 
with overhanging eaves to the low red brick 
buildings. The trees had Seen touched by a 


first frost, and a file of soldiers in red stood 


at attention in the foreground. The seaffold 
had been erected where to-day push-carts 
swarm the corner of last Broadway and 
Market street. In the June of that year the 
young man had passed his twenty-first birth- 
day. Life had just begun for him. He had 
heen educated at Yale College and had ex- 
pected to beeome a clergyman. School 
teacher and student and only twenty-one, we 
think of him as rather different from the 
brutal soldiers of that period, who had taken 
up muskets for pay and were generally the 


make-up of European armies. 


Lirr Your Har 

When the news came to him of the shot at 
Lexington, “Which Was Heard Round the 
World,” he volunteered in the Continental 
Army. In 1775 he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy in Col. Webb's regiment. He took 
part in the battle of Long Island and the re- 
treat which followed. Among other daring 
exploits was his capture of an enemy sloop in 
the East River, which was loaded with pro- 
visions and guarded by a man-of-war. 

\fter the retreat from Long Island, Wash- 
ington’s army was in a desperate position. 
There were no reconnoitering aeroplanes in 
those days. Information as to the strength 
and disposal of the opposing army was un- 
obtainable and imperative. Young Hale 
volunteered to act as a spy and attempt the 
desperate hazard of entering the enemy's 
lines. He disguised himself as a Tory school 
teacher, and he looked the part. Te had 
taught school in) Connecticut, opposite the 
island. But those whe had once seen that 
clear cut face could never forget it. In sev- 
eral skirmishes he had led desperate forays. 
Ile was recognized and, on the twenty-first 


day of September, 1776, he was hanged as a 
spy. 

“What have you to say before I give the 
order?” clicked the captain of the guard be- 
low the scaffold. 

“T only regret, sir, that I have but one life 
to lose for my country!” rang out. 

Search history through and you will fail 
to find more perfect patriotism and more no- 
ble words. 

The next time you happen to pass under 
the bronze young man, it would befit you if 


vou lifted vour hat. 


\ Homey Virtue 

But whatever magnificent nobility is found 
in these words of inspiration, and in such 
dramatic life’s giving for love of country, ‘t 
is well to remember that for most of us pa- 
triotism is a homely and homey virtue. The 
coffee grumbler, in a servantless house, is not 
the material from which to make a_ Hale. 
Patriotism in pajamas and slippers rises at 
2 A. M. to warm the milk for the squalling 
kid, and is ready at eleven of an evening to 
lay aside the pipe and hit it for the letter 
box to mail a late letter. And the fellow who 
is careless concerning the needs of his own 
household will never make a patriot. Love 
of country begins right near the radiator of 
the Harlem flat: it is ready to smoke a pipe, 
instead of cigars, so that Billy shall have new 
shoes; it prefers its wife above itself, if there 
has to be a choice for a new winter coat. 
Love of country above the love of ourselves is 
unselfishness which has overflowed the boun- 
daries of home. 

These are heart-searching times. We should 
bow our heads before the flag of our nation: 


it should be for us a sacred symbol of this 


‘great country of ours, our dear land and our 


dear home. But we should not forget that 
the test of manhood and devotion to country 


begins at the side of the breakfast coffee pot. 


Home ParriotisM 

In this vear 1917, Mr. Patriot has the Stars 
and Stripes in a corner on stormy days, and 
right out of the window when the weather 
is clear. And if you dig into his desk you 
will find that he owns a sheet of heavy paper 
which promises certain things for his folks, 
should he get his feet wet and pneumonia 
get him. As a matter of course, Mr. Patriot 
is protecting his family, at the same time he 
stands ready to protect the whole assemblage 
of families which make up his country. 

The industrial insurance solicitor deals with 
the vast class of workers who, in time of war, 
must be depended upon for resistance against 


aggression, That class need home patriotism 
and protection perhaps more than any other 
class. In his daily soliciting of life insurance 
the industrial solicitor is inculcating the sacred 
duty that every man should safeguard, in 
ordinary times and all times, those in his own 
household. 

And in an hour of peril to our country we 
can be certain that in the vast army which 
would leap to arms of defense the vanguard 
would be those who, so far as was humanly 
possible, had already protected the folks who 
cook the food and wash the dishes, as well as 
Chubbykins howling in a back room because 
“Daddy” is a little late tor the good-night 
romp 


“The Greatest Business on Earth” 

\ recent number of Tue SprcTAToR pre- 
sented an analysis of the statements of the 
ten largest companies of the country, combin- 
ing some of the figures of these ten compa- 
nies. The results were startling. Over 79I 
millions of industrial insurance was written 
in 1916, and the total payments to all policy- 
holders of the ten companies was 412 millions. 
Nobody but an expert arithmetician can sense 
these figures. If, however, the total payments 
to policyholders had been paid in dollar bills. 
these bills, placed end to end and side by side, 
would pave a path from New York to Chi- 
cago fifty-one bills wide. 

But however impressive to the mind these 
vast payments are, what is behind the figures 
is far more impressive. What lies behind is 
one of the greatest ideas which has ever in- 
spired humanity. That idea is given in the 
sacred command, “Bear ye one another's 
burdens.” That idea, the brotherhood of man, 
is the most revolutionary doctrine which has 
ever been preached. And although he may 
not realize it, this is the doctrine preached by 
every one of the army of life insurance solici- 
tors who preach it from door to door. This 
idealistic doctrine lies at the bottom of the 
business of life insurance. 

It is unlikely if in its original conception 
life insurance was looked upon as other than 
a method by which a guild or an association 
of workers ‘could definitely provide for 
widows and orphans. To-day life insur- 
ance is following out the original conception, 
and on a scope so gigantic that the ordinary 
mind is incapable of a realization of the re- 
lief gwen. In this year 1917 life insurance is 
a gigantic mechanism for co-operation, car- 
ried on for one purpose only—the aiding of 
men to shoulder the burdens of others. In 
this sense, entirely aside from its stupendous 








>() 


magnitude, life insurance is the greatest busi- 
ness on earth. 

As a salesman the industrial agent has a 
right to consider himself very different from 
other salesmen. He has a right to expect that 
he will be listened to with deference, and he 
has a right to believe that everybody will treat 
him with respect. But he must remember that 
as the commodity which he sells is so different 
from all other commodities whatever, he him- 
self must be a different man from salesmen 
who push other wares. 

Folks hate what is called “cant,” and some- 
times the agent rather resents the notion that 
he is a peripatetic prophet, without the con- 
venience of a raven to bring him food. But 
although he may not care for sackcloth and 
ashes as raiment, he is even more than a 
prophet. He is gaining the support for his 
wife and kids, and perhaps cigars for himself 
by preaching the greatest practical sermon 
which ever has been preached. 

There are few who would by preference 
choose, say pocketpicking, for a living. It is 
a prodigiously different thing and a glorious 
thing to earn your support by helping folks 
help themselves. And it is a compliment to 
your abilities and your character that you 
have and hold your job. But upon you is the 
burden to prove that you are worthy of the 


work. 


A Day Ahead 

The world can be segregated into two great 
classes of humans. One of the classes is al- 
ways dreaming in the past and the other is 
forever intent upon the future. The fellow 
with his head buried in the sands of yester- 
day cannot see his present and future oppor- 
tunities. All yesterdays are dead and should 
be buried. ‘ 

The way a man can best live in the present 
is to keep at least one day ahead of the game. 
During his day’s work, at the intervals for 
thought, which always come, he should plan 
out his to-morrow. There is every kind of 
hope in to-morrow, no matter how dismal was 
the yesterday. 

Without definite rules for his self-imanage- 
ment the industrial agent dissipates most of 
his energies and time. One rule he should fol- 
low. Before he hits his pillow he should have 
formed a complete campaign for the next day's 
fight. In the haste and heat of battle the plan 
may be modified, but the momentum acquired 
by a definite plan will go tar to bringing vic- 
tory. The human mind is incapable of mak- 
ing plans for failure. If you plan for your 
to-morrow, you will plan for a successful to- 
morrow. 

Try out this ancient rule for success. Be- 
fore you have dropped the present day into a 
yesterday map out this next to-morrow, as if 
you were a Wellington and the battle of 
Waterloo was waiting for the sun to darken 
Napoleon’s camp fires. 


—\ bill has been introduced into the Pennsylvania 
ion of mutual 





Legislature providing for the regul: 
benefit societies, assessment organizations and frater- 


nal o1 det Ss. 
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THE VALUE OF DIGNITY 





The Unwisdom of Being Too Familiar 
with Prospects 


A DINNER PARTY 





How a Nervy Agent Made Himself a Bore— 
The Aggressive Waiter 

One of the decisive times in the history of 
every life insurance canvass is the moment of 
approach. 

Many an application is secured or lost, as 
the case may be, because of the method em- 
ployed by the canvassing agent right at the 
start. There are, of course, as many different 
forms of approach as there are different per- 
sonalities engaged in the ‘usiness, but such 
a statement as that refers, of course, simply 
to the minor details. 

We believe it may be safely said that the 
method employed by successful insurance soli- 
citors does not vary in important particulars, 
but that all who are successful in that line of 
work have many points in common when it 
comes to approaching the prospect and laying 
before him the merits of the contract. 

The present writer is of the opinion that 
in the selling of insurance many failures may 
be attributed to a lack of dignified reserve on 
the part of the solicitor, or, to put it in a 
more positive way, many unsuccessful at- 
teinpts may be attributed to excess of famili- 
arity on the part of the solicitor with the 
prospect. 

In other words, while the reserve is an es- 
sential part of the life insurance policy, a cer- 
tain amount of reserve is essential in the at- 
titude of the insurance salesman toward his 
prospect. 


AN ABUNDANCE OF NERVE 

As I write there comes before me in 
memory the picture of a dining room. At the 
hour of the evening meal there were some 
ten or twelve persons seated round the table. 
and presently an industrial agent of one of 
the large companies was ushered in for the 
purpose of collecting the premiums due on an 
industrial policy held by the lady of the house. 

Soon “Mr. Jones” was introduced to me as 
being identified with the same business as 
myself, and immediately this very loquacious 
solicitor commenced to canvass me for a con- 
tract in the ordinary department. 

There are those, of course, who would have 
admired his enterprise (to call it by a nice 
name), but T believe that very many people 
would have felt as I did about the matter and 
put Mr. Agent down for an unmitigated bore 
who was conducting a canvass that he knew 
would not amount to anything, for the purpose 
of showing off his own volubility before the 
table full of guests. 


A Gross TMPROPRIETY 
Moreover, it was with great difficulty that 
he was finally induced to remove himself from 
the premises and, after having heen such a 
hore for so long a time, it is very questionable 
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whether this man would ever again be re- 
ceived with anything approaching enthusiasm 
by any of those who were present that even- 
ing at that dinner table. 

No matter how much we may admire force- 
fulness, aggressiveness and enterprise, we be- 
lieve it to be true that in the majority of cases 
where people are being canvassed for insur- 
ance these attributes of forcefulness and ag- 
gressiveness must be modified by urbanity and 
tact, otherwise they must fail. 

At a restaurant where I sometimes have 
luncheon there is one of these aggressive per- 
sonalities acting as waiter. On certain days 
of the week 
by the management, and it is interesting to 
watch the method by which this particular 
waiter seeks to force upon his customers the 


‘special dishes” are advertised 


“special dish” for that day. I have heard him 
say more than once to customers with whom, 
I presume, he felt himself to be pretty well 
acquainted—“Now don’t look at that bill of 
fare—I am going to give you something nice 
to-day—I am going to give you the “special 
dish—don’t tell me anything about it, just 
let me bring it to you and you will be satis- 
fied.” 

Quite often, I must admit, this waiter suc- 
ceeds in so dominating his customers. that 
they accept his suggestion without a mur- 
mur, but I believe that in the long run it will 
be found that he estranges many, and if a 
record could be kept I believe that his method 
would be found to antagonize more customers 
than it appealed to. 

After all, therefore, we believe it to be ab- 
solutely true that, no matter how forceful 
or enthusiastic the salesman may be, he is not 
eoing to make the success that he might 
otherwise achieve unless he is able to com- 
bine with his aggressiveness, tact, and with 
his forcefulness and enterprise, urbanity and 
dignity. 


A Dead Sure Way 

There's a. little insignificant-looking  indi- 
vidual in an agency office in the city of New 
York. He’s the last fellow in creation you 
would ever think could write life insurance. 
Yet he is one of the biggest producers in his 
company. His recipe for successful soliciting 
is as simple as the old lady’s recipe for mak- 
ing gooseberry jam. “I bile th’ berries, sugar 
‘em, and can ‘em,” said the old lady to one 
who wanted to know how to do it. 

This agent says, “When I began soliciting 
I paid a lot of attention to the kind of men 
| interviewed and how I wagged my tongue. 
Nothing much came of it. For this guy 
years and years ago T struck the only game. 
Since then I’ve put in a straight eight hours 
a day, interviewing as many as I can in every 
hour. I don’t care a hang who I tongue wag, 
only they mustn’t be Methuselahs or have a 
gravestone written on their faces. One hun- 
dred interviews may not work out right. But 
for ten years every one thousand bait-dangles 
has landed just so many fish. It’s an easy— 
except for leg muscles—and a sure grab-in. 
Talk with one thousand hold-backs and you'll 
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get your hook into just so many. That’s my 
game. So many scoops and you land some- 
thing; another lot of scoops and there you are 
again!” ‘ 

There are many agents of many kinds and 
every successful agent has hit his own 
method. For those who have not met with 
much or perhaps any success, the eight-hour 
daily chunk of soliciting is a dead sure thing. 
There is absolutely no uncertainty. The agent 
doesn’t have to be a silver-tonguer or even 
own a fancy waistcoat. He doesn’t have to 
rack his think machine as to productive trades 
or localities. He starts in with the fellow 
next door, even if he knows that fellow has 
heen solicited a thousand times. Irom that 
door he goes to the next. The only thing he 
avoids is soliciting his own wife, but in some 
cases he can even do that, aad profitably. The 
plan depends upon an infallible mathematical 
law. You may he a wretched shot with a 
stone, but if you put a tin can on a post and 
sling enough stones at the mark, sooner or 
later you will hit it. 


Abandonment 

Recently I represented a young man arrested 
for abandonment. I was retained by his 
parents, who keenly felt the disgrace and humi- 
liation brought upon them by the arrest. 

It developed that the accused was a young 
man who had enjoyed the advantage of a high 
school education, together with some business 
training. Five years before, he had wooed, won, 
and wed a charming girl. Two children were 
born to them. The young man was capable of 
earning a modest but sufficient income. How- 
ever, he soon grew tired of the burden imposed 
upon him by the necessity of supporting his 
wife and their two infant children. He came 
to the conclusion that he could enjoy life and 
have a greater degree of freedom by shifting 
this burden. Between two days he abandoned 
wife and offspring and secretly fled to North 
Dakota. She was left practically destitute, 
helpless and alone. For a short time she strug- 
gled along on the slender means at her com- 
mand. Absolute want soon compelled her to 
divulge the perfidy of her husband. 

When I appeared for him in court, his de- 
serted wife and his two helpless children, a boy 
of two and a girl of four, were present. When 
he was compelled to face the charge preferred 
against him, he did not present an inspiring 
appearance. Every one in the court room looked 
upon him in contempt. He had no defense. 
Nothing could be said by way of excuse or palli- 
ation. The prosecuting attorney was relentless. 
The court showed no mercy. 

With this case in mind, consider now the 
status of the man with dependent wife and chil- 
dren who departs this life without insuring 
their support and maintenance. The abandon- 
ment is more complete. The result is identical. 

His conduct is equally reprehensible. The 
moral turpitude is just as great in the one case 
as in the other. What can such a man say when 
he is arraigned before the Bar of Eternal 
Justice? 

Between the two cases there is no essential 
difference. If the Commonwealth brands the 
man who abandons his family as a felon and 
commits him to a felon’s cell, what, think you, 
will be the ultimate fate of the man who by 
willful negligence commits the same crime in 
death? The only difference discernible is that 
the processes of the law can be invoked to 
bring the living criminal back, while there is 
no legal process which will reach the ultimate 
destination of the criminal who has died. 

[One of the most prominent attorneys in his 
section of the country used the above as the 
basis for a recent talk before a gathering of 
Northwestern agents. What he does not relate, 
however, is that the judge in the case was so 
impressed by the point brought out that he 
voluntarily applied to the Northwestern the fol- 
lowing day for a very substantial policy ].— 
Field Notes. 
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AGENTS AS EDUCATORS 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel Points Out Im- 
portance of Industrial Solicitor 





INTIMATE CONTACT WITH FAMILIES 





Agents of Industrial Companies Are Clcese to 
Policyholders—Notes on Life Conservation 


The subject of Conservation of Life by Life 
Insurance Companies was handled in detail in 
a contribution to The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science by Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Dr. 
Frankel pointed out the importance of reduc- 
ing mortality and disease to life insurance 
companies, and also alluded to the value of the 
agent in disseminating health propaganda. On 
this subject he said, in part: 


The opportunities of the insurance company in 
developing health propaganda are manifold. 
There are many points of contact between the 
company and the insured. The agent meets 
the policyholder at the time that the 
application is taken and frequently at later 
intervals for collection of premiums, ete. There 
is the intimate contact of the insured with the 
medical examiner. The company meets. the 
policyholder again when it sends out renewal 
notices. In many companies annual statements 
are sent to the policyholders which gives op- 
portunity for approach. Finally there is the 
payment of the death claim, which again brings 
the company in touch with the family of the 
insured. In the industrial companies, which 
collect premiums on a_ weekly basis, these 
points of contact are multiplied. Each weekly 
visit of the agent to the homes of the insured 
gives opportunity, if the company desires, for 
carrying on a campaign of personal instruc- 
tion. It is only fitting that this should be so, 
since in the industrial classes there is a greater 
need for such instruction, as the mortality in 
this group is higher than among more favored 
classes. 


PUBLIC DEPENDENCE UPON AGENT 

The value of the insurance agent as an edu- 
cator is still underestimated. The confidential 
relation which he holds to the policyholder is 
not appreciated. Insurance has frequently been 
spoken of as a profession. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the real insurance agent is 
more than a salesman. He is an advisor to the 
insured. The latter is rarely able to distin- 
guish between policies owing to their technical 
character and in most instances he must de- 
pend upon the agent to guide him right. The 
real agent who is scrupulous in his approach, 
who presents to the policyholder the things that 
he needs, performs precisely the same function 
as the lawyer or the physician. If he has the 
correct assumption of an agent's duties, con- 
fidence between him and his policyholder is 
soon established. With his confidence as a 
basis the agent becomes an instrument of the 
greatest value to the insurance company in car- 
rying on an educational campaign along health 
or other lines. His advice is accepted, the in- 
formation which he has to impart is sought for. 
The literature which he distributes is read; the 
lessons which this literature teaches are taken 
to heart because it is realized by the policy- 
holder that these lessons are taught to him for 
his own good. 

The agent has still other opportunities. He 
ean take an active interest in civic matters, he 
can become identified with civic organizations. 
He may be the man to encourage the ‘‘spotless 
town” idea. He should become the agitator in 
his community for improvement in health con- 
ditions. He can be the individual to bring to 
the notice of his fellow citizens the things they 
should do in encouraging city officials to de- 
velop efficient sanitation and hygiene. Oppor- 
tunities of this kind are given in particular to 
the industrial agent by reason of the fact that 
he comes into such frequent contact with his 
policyholders. He can be a powerful educa- 
tional medium. If he is acquainted with the 
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conditions in his community he can translate 
these in terms which working people will under- 
stand. It has proven beyond peradventure that 
the possibilities of such educational propa- 
ganda are limitless. The intimate acquaintance 
which the industrial insurance agent has with 
each member of the family, the approach which 
he has on a level of equality with the family, 
make it easy for him to establish intimate re- 
lations which soon grow into those of friend- 
ship. It is not unusual for him to be called on 
by members of the family in time of trouble, 
and as he has been frequently described he may 
become the guide, counsellor and friend. 


ORIGIN OF LIFE CONSERVATION MOVE- 
MENT 


Concerning the purposes and origin of the 
life conservation movement, Dr. Frankel said, 
in part: 


The modern conception of life insurance has 
added the new function of life extension. 
Whether this assumption of a new function is 
primarily based upon the utilitarian desire to 
reduce premiums is immaterial. Every effort, 
it is true, is being made by insurance carriers 
to offer policies at the most attractive rates. 
Competition between insurance companies re- 
quires this. 

It may be that incidentally life insurance com- 
panies have realized the desirability of making 
active propaganda in the direction of life ex- 
tension. In the long run such activity must 
have the important result of cheapening the 
cost of insurance. Whether the motives which 
inspire such activities are utilitarian or hu- 
manitarian, from the standpoint of the public 
they are of equal value and importance. 

The history of life insurance with respect to 
life conservation may be divided into three 
periods. In the first we find the almost nega- 
tive attitude of Halley, in which there is the 
denial of the possibility of amending the pre- 
sumably fixed laws of mortality. This attitude 
is followed by a later one, which may be called 
the ‘‘passive age.” 

It was during this period that life insurance 
companies considered the payment of indem- 
nity as their sole function, accepting mortality 
tables based upon existing mortality rates. 
Life insurance companies made their premiums 
to accord with these rates. Certainly in the 
earlier days of life insurance there seems to 
be no evidence that the insurance companies 
endeavored to lower premiums through a re- 
duction of mortality. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

It may be urged that the medical examination 
instituted by life insurance companies in itself 
is evidence of the thought that cost to policy- 
holders would be reduced through the selection 
of risk. There can be little doubt that in the 
main this is true. Through the careful medi- 
cal examination of the applicant for insurance 
it is possible to exclude individuals of high oc- 
cupational and other hazard. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this particular attitude of the 
companies was instigated by any desire or 
thought of extending lives of the insured. 

The third period in life insurance history. 
which may be very aptly called the ‘positive 
period,’’ has its inception in the discoveries of 
preventive medicine and in particular of the 
nature of preventable diseases. Koch’s discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus was the beginning of a 
series of important medical researches into the 
bactefial causes of diseases. 


Western Life Indemnity of Chicago 
On Mareh 15 General George M. Moulton, 
president of the Western Life Indemnity of 
Chicago, celebrated his sixty-sixth birthday, 
and aiso completed thirty-three years of con- 
tinual Service as president of the company. 
Congratulatory letters were received from 
agents and friends, together with $105,000 of 
ordinary business written during that week in 
his honor. The Western Life Indemnity of 
Chicago has opened an industrial department at 
ast St. Louis, Ill., with O. T. Compton, for- 
merly assistant superintendent at Evansville, 
Ind., in charge as superintendent. 








THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 
Agents Begin Year with Much 
Enthusiasm 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
Many Items of Interest About Kield Men—Some 
Personal Achievements 
Following up the greatest year in the history 
of The Prudential, the 
tinued to the amount 
in both ordinary and industrial. In 


agency force has con- 


of new business 
the 
insurance department the business has reached 
the 
the 


Management of 


increase 
group 
require establish- 


such proportions as to 


ment of a special department at home of- 
fice, the direct 
S. Andrews, who has been manager of the 


Edward 
At- 


under 


lantic division. 
A new superintendency office has been opened 


at Irvington, N. J., and George D. Freeston has 


been placed in charge as superintendent. In 


addition to the assistant superintendents of the 


Newark 2 district operating in Irvington and 


Vailsburg, the new district includes the de- 
tached assistancies at South Orange and Sum- 
mit. At Tulsa, Okla., a detached assistancy 
has been opened. It will be operated from 


Oklahoma City and will be in charge of Assistant 


Superintendent W. H. Ford, who has an ex- 


cellent record for both ordinary and industrial 
production. The agency organization at Burling- 
ton, Vt., has been changed to a superintendency, 
with James P. Kelly in charge. 

William A. 
Angeles 2, is 


Rogers, who has been an agent at 
now an assistant superin- 
1, the promotion re- 
sulting from Other 
who have recently risen to the rank of assistant 
because of good agency records include: Will- 
iam H. J. Downey, Wilmington, Del.; M. J. Ro- 
Brooklyn %; J. A. Murphy, Brooklyn 4‘: 


Los 


tendent at San Francisco 


meritorious work. agents 


binson, 


H. W. Choate, Detroit 1; W. F. Wolfe, De- 
troit 2; Walter Hancox, Poughkeepsie: Albert 
Drewitz, Newburgh; Charles Burns, Browns- 
ville, Pa.; Henry W. Uhle, Pittsburg 4; Will- 
iam F. Burns, Pittsburg 3; Sherman R. Hen- 
derson, Columbus, Ohio; A. H. Mueller, Pas- 


Assistant Superintendent R. B. Moore has 


saic 
been transferred from San Francisco 1. to 
Omaha, Neb. 

WHAT BRINGS PROMOTION 
Agents often wonder why some men are s¢ 


lected for offices of greater responsibility and 


higher pay, while they themselves are left be- 


hind. It should be said that the possibilities 
in the insurance business are limited only by a 
man’s personal endeavor. The men who are 
promoted are those who have earned it. Theit 
records have been good. Clean lapses, high col- 
lections and low arrears are the things that 


surely win promotion, and they all depend upon 


the manner in which the individual does his 
work. 

As examples of what a healthy debit looks 
like, the following are excellent: R. Goldstein, 
attached to the Sprinzfield (Mass.) district, has 
had a fine industrial net increase so far this 
vear, as well as a gocd ordinary amount, col- 
lections 113 per cent, arrears 9 per cent, and 
advance payments of 295 per cent Agent I. M. 
Gilde of the Boston 8 district is now leading 


production for 


the Boston agents in ordinary 
1917. His industrial record has also been im- 


proving over last year, now showing collections 
advance payments of 2238 


assistant superintendent 


cent and 


R. Cormier, 


of 105 


per cent. 


per 
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of Manchester, N. H., 
per cent and advance payments of 132 per 


shows collections of 102 
cent. 
Lewis Cohn of Boston 3 shows arrears averag- 
ing only 9 per cent, advance payments 309 per 
Agent George 
KX. Schmidt of Baltimore 4 has not been charged 
with a single industrial lapse so far this year, 


cent, and collections 108 per cent. 


and he produces a gocd volume of business 


every week. Agent H. H. Legendre of Belle- 
ville, Ill., on a debit of $100 collected 200 per 


cent for the week of February 19, with arrears 
of less than one per cent and advance payments 


of about 400 per cent. H. L. Melke, agent at 
Portland, has the lowest arrears and highest 
advance payments of any man in the service 


west of the Rocky Mountains. Although he has 


been with the company only one year, Agent 
Robert Allen of the Buffalo 2 district is now 
leading the Division H agency force in net 


ordinary issue as well as ranking high in in- 
dustrial increase, and he maintains a favorable 
debit condition. W. N. Howard, assistant su- 
perintendent at Denver, has earned and secured 


place among division and company leaders dur- 


ing the past three years, and his efforts for 
1817 indicate that he will have a similar record 
this year. 
AGENCY GOSSIP 
Easton, Pa., was the first district in Divi- 


K to secure the actual increase allotment 
set for the first half of the year, and Pottsville, 
Pa., was second. 

The (Ont.) had the distine- 


tion of leading The Prudential’s entire field in 


sion 


Hamilton district 


proportionate industrial increase for 1916. The 
staff was tendered a business meeting and 
dinner by the company in recognition of this 


achievement, on the evening of February 19, at 
the Royal hotel, Hamilton. The 
home office was represented by several execu- 
officers the manager. 
Others who attended were Superintendent C. L. 
Boyd of the district, his staff, some of the med- 
ical examiners and a number of visiting super- 
the 
districts for 


Connaught 


tive and by division 


intendents. <A similar affair 
staffs of the 


meritorious 


was given to 
Toronto 1, 2 and 3 
during 1916. 

The membership in The Prudential Old Guard 
Recent additions to 


work 


is increasing almost daily. 
various classes included Agent C. S. 
Assistant Superintendent 
E. Spier of Chicago 4, Class B: Agent C. A. 
Fuller, Wilkes-Barre, Class B; Agent A. J. 
Scranton, Pa., Class B; Assistant Superintendent 


Johnson of 


Chicago 35, Class C; 


Cox, 


L. L. Cason, St. Joseph, Mo., Class A; Agent 
C. W. Fearnow, Cumberland, Class A. 

W. A. Harrison, for many vears with the com- 
pany, has been appointed superintendent at 


having been promoted from as- 
Philadelphia 9. 


Philadelphia 1, 
sistant superintendent at 


CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 
will be formed in Los Angeles, 


OTHER 
A new district 
Cal., to be known as Los Angeles No. 3. H. L. 


McConnell, who has been assistant sSuperin- 
tendant of Los Angeles 1, has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the new 
district. Byron R. Ivins and Fred Aiken, who 


were agents in Los Angeles 1, were recently ap- 
pointed assistant superintendents in their home 
Allentown (Pa.) 1 and 2 
superintendencies were merged; the 
now Allentown. At the same 
new superintendency was established at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. F. A. Diehl, 
the Allentown 2 district, has been as- 
signed to Allentown, and F. W. Schott, for- 
merely assistant superintendent at Harrisburg, 
Pa., was promoted to the superintendency of the 
Bethlehem district. 


offices. On April 2, 
district is 
known as time a 
formerly superinten- 


dent of 


Thursday 


J. 0. 
ceiving congratulations upon his recent step up 


Howard, of the New York 5 office, is pre- 


the ladder to the position of assistant superin- 
This advancement 
effort 


career as an 


tendent. was through per- 


sistent during a long and_ honorable 


Mr. 


the position he has gained 


agent, and Howard is cer 
tainly deserving of 
The 


superintendency in 


John Lewis, to an 
the New York 
through his ability to con 


promotion of assistant 


6 Office, was 
also brought about 
duct a most satisfactory 
the 


him. 


agency. Congratula- 


heartiest best wishes 
H. E. 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
the 


result 


tions and are ex- 


tended to Anschuetz of Chicago 7 
same district. 

of the efficient 
handled his 


superintendent in This ad- 


vance came as a manner 

agency work. The 
of J. W. Fay of De- 
troit 1 has been recognized by promotion to the 
position of superintendent. Judging 
from his that Mr. Fay 
will make good progress in his new position in 
the old field. 


in which he 
meritorious agency work 
assistant 


past record it is clear 


Great New Business Demonstration 


The Savannah district of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia reported a remarkable 


new business record during the week of 
March 16. 

While both assistancies exceeded their allot- 
ments, the district itself had $5 more than al- 


lotment. 

The Rodden assistancy had a week of pertee- 
tion and the Anderson missed by one agent. 
five 
Horton, with a $2000, securing his 


In addition, there were writers of ordi- 


nary, Agent 
sixth policy in the seven weeks. 

The 
noting. 
following: 

Assistant Anderson, 60 cents; Agents Hughes, 
$2.20; Clark, $2.30; Nichols, $2.20; Horton, $1.06; 
MacMartin, 44 

The 
Assistant 
$1.01; 


individual industrial scores are worth 


The Anderson assistancy handed in the 


cents. 
made the following: 
Agents McKenney, 
$1.08: 


Rodden 
Rodden, 
Thomas, $1; 


assistancy 
11 cents; 


Aspinwall, Rivers, 


$1.50; Akridge, $2.15. 


whole, that is an industrial new busi- 


hard 


AS a 
ness report to beat. 

Changes in Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia 
Insurance Company of 
of promotions 


The Life Virginia of 
Richmond 
recently. E. A. Crawford has been appointed 
clerk to Vice-President W. L. T. Roger- 
the E. F. Blair has been 
transferred from the audit department as chief 


has made a number 


chief 


son at home office. 


clerk to Vice-President A. S. Hurt. 

Both young gentlemen can be termed real 
“Life Insurance Company of Virginia boys,” 
each starting his business career in the home 


office of the company and each thoroughly im- 
bued the “Old spirit. Mr. 
Crawtord has for sometime been filling the po- 
sition of chief clerk to Traveling Auditor L. R. 
Walker 
tance with 


with real Virginia” 


wide and popular acquain- 
the entire field which his new 
connection will further Mr. Blair, 
like Mr. Crawford, after being tenderly rocked 
eradle by then Auditor A. S. 
lifted could 
progressed 


and has a 
force, 
accentuate. 
in the business 
Hurt, 
learn his 
young men will progress. Mr. Ramey has served 


and from thence where he 


steps, has as deserving 


as cashier of the Danville (Va.) district, one 
of the company’s oldest and staunchest terri- 
tories, and by merit has won the promotion 


upon which many friends will congratulate him. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


rattle of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


you can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
Lirik: AGENT’S Kit. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 

GREATER EFFICIENCY 

INCREASED EARNING POWER 

STEADY PROMOTION 

The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 

greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 





TITLE or Work PRICE 

Some Plam Hints to-life Insusance Soler... oeccc cc ccc sen wcsevcsetscevceees $ .25 
Selection of Risks) bv the Eile SONOS «oon. c occ oc csseccnncavesinedudsaeaeses ee emewes -25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
CORMCCHIONS ANG MIS WOES oo: 5 5.06 0K oe ctire, 1d ne ene Go ad a eke WE OOa ane waeuw as Ka elewaee wes .60 
RENE R Uitte GONE MNCONG <5 <4 ceacucin ae woot ead eneneseees adeadecrecmnaneweaiaa 1.25 
IEF ERIT RUGS CASENGN SS oo oro ac 2 or os aa Shieh a Shera as eae aa erat aia eae at a ae ara 1.00 
Este kustisance ane Flaw to Witte le. «3c cscs cide cs dees Cased ceseaneeeanewegusews 1.50 
SCT oo crs ea ate ot aed a tars ORR A A eRe eae 1.00 
PGE Pe SCAG DO Chic HEN oS es ciao aks g ee ed weve wae Wel oe Gaal oO cil neds aeia ai eer awaneaad 1.00 
PsGiiticnt  athOns ob Ee MISHIRNEE) . ..6:5.cok.0c-c.5:sisnw caistecie owed elcinele eae weaoenceeoes 1.25 
TB Gt HEIR SS RENEE CR INNERE Co) coc ce a wh uk Se nnn lo WE lied eg Ge Oa ee 2.50 
AW iit ESOP AEROS! WNEIHEG oro oro oh cath Su Siw sini S he ale RED ee oh ed ea iw dew awe awe 1.00 
Ee EO ORY Per NIG URE OO 2 5508S 5 ofr erciislacn 6.5 SLR G id Ree SOUS oe UR te mu O ae ew ae 1.00 
BD ilee bri stseaiC es CA eSAMIONNS IN oo orord «i's, 215. oo cRieia o slate sa baie alge cele e wae a era caw aaa wa ee 1.00 
Bhen Wromtubye FeOINe EONEG. 6 > Sou screen dws case wine A aRlels & oa Sine Haale aaaceaaad .50 
TC UCCR Si Ohi RMENCUS ora io ohn rb wa Ac oral Reser ware Roa Cade OR TE Ae Re ewes eae aes 1.00 
SEG FEO Gir © Aan WASSER 2008 ore chen siureoi ies Shale a Salawn MWe See ea eee eee Shae 1.50 
CHAIN © So oko ss ile ce ag 5 wesw NE AEA EE PERS OG Ra a $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 
CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets, 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 
Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


An Important Message of Good Feeling 
All Should Enjoy 





IMPORTANT CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
One Family Gets First Three Honors-—Other 
Items of Interest 


The following promotions have just been an- 
nounced by the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston: John J. Helferty, 
agent to assistant superintendent at Allentown; 
Karl Teger, agent to assistant superintendent 
at Allentown; Charles W. Simonson, agent to 
assistant superintendent at Chicago 3; Harry 
W. Moore, agent to assistant superintendent at 
yermantown; John Bulger, agent to assistant 
superintendent at Cincinnati 2; Thomas J. Mc- 
Carthy, agent to assistant superintendent at 
Chicago 3; George H. Jenson, agent at Newark 
to assistant superintendent at Pittsburg 2; 
Louis DeFronzo, agent at Newark to assistant 
superintendent at Utica; Louis J. Seelbach, 
clerk to cashier at Buffalo. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life’ Insurance 
Company sends the following message to its 
field force: 

The first quarter of 1917 nears its close, with 
records of production in both departments of 
our work exceeding by substantial amounts the 
output for the corresponding period of 1916. 
When it is considered that last year surpassed 
all others in the company’s history in these 
respects, this simple statement is big with the 
significance of the fact that the splendid tide 
of success is still rising—rising—rising—and 
that the mighty impulse of last year continues 
not only unabated but cumulative. In this 
there should be inspiration for every worker in 
our field to persevere in the tasks devolving 
upon him, to make the most of prevailing con- 
ditions and circumstances, and thereby to com- 
pel and deserve the success that awaits earnest, 
intelligent endeavor, consistently maintained. 

A remarkable achievement stands to the 
credit of Agent J. Ernest Bourgeois of the Paw- 
tucket district. Mr. Bourgeois left the office 
Saturday morning, February 10, with his mind 
completely attuned to do something phenom- 
enal in the way of new business for the week. 
He bespoke the aid of Assistant Lamoureux, 
and by Saturday morning, February 17, they had 
secured a total of seventy-seven applications 
for premiums aggregating $10.23. 

This splendid effort has elevated Agent Bour- 
geois to tenth position among the company’s 
100 weekly producers for February. His spirit 
and example may well serve to stimulate to 
productive action such of his colleagues as may 
not have drawn heavily on the reserve powers 
with which most people are dowered. 


A RECORD WITH NO ARREARS 


Having noticed a gradual improvement in 
one of the Pawtucket debits since it has been 
in charge of the present agent, Ernest Robi- 
chaud, and seeing the arrears gradually dis- 
appear month by month, Superintendent Green 
suggested that Mr. Robichaud clear them off 
altogether; he asked him why an agent could 
not achieve the record of having no arrears at 
all. He answered by saying that that was ex- 
actly what he was after. 

For the week ended March 14, he did achieve 
this object, and his account turned in the 15th 
is absolutely free from arrears! 

Agent George V. Healey of Brockton showed 
an equally good report on March 14, 1917, with 
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the following conditions: Debit, $104.54; collec- 
tions, $124.79; advances, $259.32; arrears, none. 
He also made an average weekly premium in- 
crease of over 25.5 cents per week for the 
ninety-three weeks ended with date of report, 
making a total for that period of $23.78 weekly 
premium increase and $12,000 placed ordinary. 


LEADERS IN THE FIELD 

Agent J. Kulp of East St. Louis, February 
leader on weekly premium increase, holds a 
prominent place in the West by a largely in- 
creased margin for the week of March 14 just 
reported at this writing. Another first liner is 
Agent J. O’Connor of Schenectady, premier on 
ordinary issues for both the dates mentioned by 
a big lead. Assistant Levey of Brooklyn 2, 
one of the big men on weekly premiums last 
year, now goes to the very top for ‘‘Washing- 
ton month,’’ with that determined worker As- 
sistant Flauaus of East St. Louis in second 
place on increase, but first ou average per man. 

The Rubin family is certainly making its mark 
among the John Hancock producing agents. 
Thus the February honor lists show Morris 
Rubin of New York 3 in second place for 
weekly premium increase and in sixth on ordi- 
nary issues; Joseph Rubin of Long Island City 
is third on weekly premium and Max Rubin of 
Brooklyn 2 is seventh in that particular. The 
weekly list of leaders for the week of March 14 
shows that the Rubins are still going strong, 
Morris retaining his end of February positions 
in both weekly premium and ordinary, and Max 
standing eighteenth on weekly premium. A 
thing which is not likely to happen again in a 
hurry may be noted in this connection; for the 
week of February 7 the three Rubins—Morris, 
Joseph and Max—held places one, two and 
three on weekly premiums ia the order named, 
and Morris was No. 8 on ordinary issues in 
addition. 

TWELVE-TWELVE CLUB 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia 3 agency 
held last month to review the work of Janu- 
ary and consider activities for February and 
March, an association was formed called the 
Twelve-Twelve Club, consisting of those men 
who for January had effected a combined in- 
crease of $2 or more, each member promising 
to continue that monthly ratio throughout the 
year. The interest manifested gave evidence 
that the entire agency considered emphati- 
cally that increase-making for 1917 was indeed 
one of those things worth while. Even the men 
who did not qualify in January were as happy 
in their determination to succeed to member- 
ship before the first quarter’s work should close 
as were those who got in as charter members. 
Superintendent Woodworth was made honorary 
president, and the assistants honorary vice- 
presidents. The agents as a body, without re- 
gard to actual membership, elected as officers 
of the club the following-named agents: J. 
Wolf, president; P. Cloren, vice-president; J. J. 
Nowack, secretary; H. R. Reed, treasurer. As 
the day of this meeting happened to be the 
date of Superintendent Woodworth's thirty- 
eighth birthday, the staff remembered him with 
congratulations and the presentation of thirty- 
eight roses, which received appropriate and 
heartfelt acknowledgment by the _ beneficiary. 
Singing, speaking and recitations rounded out 
a meeting long to be remembered by those pri- 
vileged to attend it. 

At Middleboro, Mass., in the Taunton agency, 
a detached office has been opened, headquarters 
in Room 1, Briggs Building, 73 Centre street. 


Thursday 


Middleboro is a thriving town, well worth the 
attention. 

An office has been opened at Portsmouth, 

N. H., under the Manchester ordinary agency; 
it is located in Rooms 8 and 9, Freeman's Block, 
73 Congess street, Portsmouth. 
Superintendent Twite of the Framingham 
agency recently indulged again in his pleasant 
habit of dropping in at the home office with a 
box of rosy-cheeked apples, 

The office of the Trenton, N. J., detached of- 
fice, under the Camden agency, has been moved 
to Room 3807, American Mechanie Building, 
37 East State street, 


Touch *em Where They Live 
You can interest a man in life insurance, if 
you can make a good connection between it 
and something that is close to his very heart 
throbs. 


THE MARRIED MAN 

A married man usually needs insurance for 
the purpose of safeguarding or protecting those 
dear to him. He should carry life insurance, 
so that in case his income is cut off by death 
his wife will be able to see that his children 
have schooling and enough to eat and wear. 
Many cases can be recalled where neglect to 
carry life insurance has meant that the little 
ones had to become public charges, or, on the 
other hand, suffer from lack of nourishment, 
proper clothing or housing. A whole life policy 
on his life will protect his family at the 
smallest cost,.and will leave him with nearly 
all of his income to use for other everyday 
needs. ‘ 

THE SINGLE MAN 

The single man as a rule—and especially if 
he is a young man—is interested only in those 
things that will be beneficial to himself; self- 
interest is a youthful trait, therefore the en- 
dowment policy should appeal. There are other 
ways of saving, but the average young man has 
no bank account, neither does he own much 
real estate, and the reason is he does not save 
his money. No bank takes the trouble to send 
him a letter telling him that it is time for him 
to make a deposit—hence the deposit is ne- 
glected. The endowment policy will save his 
money for him and return it to him in any 
number of years, from ten upward, and our 
company will see to it that he is notified regu- 
larly about the time he should make a deposit. 

John Hancock Field. 


Colonial Life Promotions 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has an- 
nounced a number of changes during the month. 
These include the following: Thomas T. Gift, 
manager, Elizabeth; J. L. Schuman, assistant 
manager, Elizabeth; A. Sardi, assistant man- 
ager, Greensburg; L. Wall, assistant manager, 
Harlem: L. Mattison, assistant manager, As- 


bury Park. 


Several Changes Announced 

A number of promotions and changes have 
been announced by the Public Savings of In- 
dianapolis. Agent J. W. Robinson has_ been 
promoted to superintendent at Clinton. Agent 
Em. H. Wynkoop has been promoted to superin- 
tendent at Terre Haute. Superintendent G. J. 
Purcell has been transferred from Muncie to 
Indianapolis, and A. Hopper has been appointed 
as superintendent at Evansville. 

Very Pat 

Jimmie giggled when the teacher read the 
story of the Roman who swam across the Tiber 
three times before breakfast. 

“You do not doubt a trained swimmer could 


do that, do you, Jimmie?’’ 
“No, sir,’ said Jimmie, ‘‘but I wondered why 
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he didn’t make it four and get back to the side 
his clothes were on.” 

How many of your prospects do you leave 
wondering why, after you made several good 
points, you went away without making the point 
that would really have caused them to ‘‘come 
across’’? 

Either some point that would have made them 
sign was omitted, or some point was made suf- 
ficiently clear, convincing. 

Not stating many points, but only two, three 
or four, and making them thoroughly clear is 
what goes most the entire route as to making 
a sale. The rest of the way is covered by 
answering in a clear, convincing way whatever 
objections are raised—then proceeding to put 
down his answers to the questions in the app.— 
International Lifeman. 


War Claims Paid 
The following table shows the number and 
amount of war claims paid by British compa- 


nies up to March 10: 


Numbet1 Amount 


£ Ss dd. 
ee eR CC eT 6,181 81,656 14 11 
British Legal and United Prov. 4,037 48,306 12 7 
British WIGOWS «.0ccecccsce. 442 8,643 1 8 
Hearts Of Gales csssc0 eee 27 389 16 3 
Army «..«-12 for £172 13 0 
Navy 2.3%: 15 207 33 
East Coast 
Raid .... 1 10 0 0 
PGAE ok acne cen nds eelanke eee 18,207 259,803 0 0 
PrUdehtial 220. ckccccovedewns 89,367 1,879,208 0 0 
Pn I COPTIC eras 20,572 296,075 18 11 
Salvation ATMy ...0..cs0..5- 320 5,017 15) 6 
Wesleyan and General....... 70438 96,466 12 10 
Army ....6,415 for £85,927 2 11 
INAV) << 6s 544 9,308 0 3 
Civilians .. 84 1,23 o 3 


Studies Sickness in Two. States 

During the weeks of March 5, 12 and 19, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company inquired 
into the prevalence of sickness among its policy- 
holders in West Virginia and Western and 
Central Pennsylvania. The general population 
was also reached. The inquiry was much more 
extensive than any previously made. The sur- 
veys were conducted with the approval and co- 
operation of the State and local departments 
of health, of the anti-tuberculosis societies and 
of others interested in civic improvement. The 
methods previously pursued in the sickness 
surveys of Rochester, Trenton, North Carolina 
and Boston were in the main followed, although 
additional information was _ obtained. The 
schedule ascertained the sex, age and occupa- 
tion of all members of families canvassed and, 
in addition, the disease or cause of disability 
of any sick persons. For the latter group the 
attendance of a physician or of a visiting nurse 
was determined and also whether any sick 
benefit was being paid. From present indica- 
tion close to one-half million persons were 
reached and the facts of health for the group 
reported. 

These data when tabulated should prove of 
considerable practical importance. The pre- 
valence of occupational disease and disabling 
accidents among bituminous and anthracite coal 
miners, iron and steel mill employees and glass 
workers, will be indicated with 
Of greater interest, perhaps, to the 


reasonable 
accuracy, 
medical profession will be the incidence of the 
non-tuberculous respiratory diseases and of 
tuberculous pulmonary disease. The facts at 
hand would seem to indicate very unmistak- 
ably that the former have a very high and the 
latter a low prevalence. It is hoped also to 
provide the medical profession with accurate 
data on the proportions of eases of serious ill- 
ness under treatment by the several medical 
agencies and of cases not receiving medical 
treatment. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in this way plans to contribute to the 
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study of the actual needs of American working 
classes in time of sickness and other distress. 


Hazard of Accident and Sickness 

The Travelers Agents’ Record recently con- 
tained some very valuable data on the subject 
of accidental deaths and disabilities from acci- 
dents and disease. The figures which are 
shown herewith should prove very effective as 
an argument for industrial accident and sick- 
ness insurance. 

ACCIDENTAL DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES 
AMONG WHITE MALES. AGES 20 TO 65 
Registration area United States 66.8 per cent 

plus 33.2 non-registration are (1914): 

Per Cent of 

Total Deaths Deaths Accidental to 

AGES Annually Annually Total Deaths 

20-24 23,331 $,522 19 
4 25,850 4,526 17 


Accidental 





4,017 14 
30-39 1,125 3 
10-44 3,663 11 
$5-49 3,448 10 
ra 2,903 O7 
55-59 2,452 06 
60-64 $2,292 2,069 04 

291,887 31,661 10.8 


Accidents resulting in the loss of limbs or 
sight between these ages average about forty 
per cent of the number of deaths. 

For every accidental death there are 125 eases 
of disabling injuries; that is, injuries incapaci- 
tating a man for periods ranging from a few 
days to several years (accident experience the 
Travelers Insurance Company), or a_ total 
among white males between ages 20 to 65 of 
3,957,625. 

The total number of white males in the 
United States between these ages amounted in 
1914 to approximately 25,505,000, making an acci- 
dent ratio of disabling injuries of 155 per 1000, 
which with accidental death included tallies 
closely with the insurance experience of one in 
eight policyholders killed or injured annually. 


DISABILITY FROM DISEASE 

The number of people annually incapacitated 
by sickness forms a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation. Statistics for the United States are 
wanting but considerable information is fur- 
nished by the experience of the Leipzig Com- 
munal Sick Fund of Germany, and would 
in all probability vary little from the actuarial 
experience among white males in the United 
States. 

rhe first column gives the age by periods, 
the second column the number of cases of sick- 
ness per each 1000 males per annum, the third 
column the number of days of sickness per 
each case. 


Sickness Rate Days of Sickness 






\GEs Per 1,000 Per Each Case 
Dt 363.3 18.88 
25 366.3 20.49 
398.2? 2? 00 
k 326.7 24.1% 
10-44 164.7 25.93 
15-49 500.5 27.93 
-D4 541.6 B0.15 
55-59 dT8.0 35.88 
\verage 155.0 25.45 


Straight Canvassing 

It has been proved time and time again that 
straight canvassing is the backbone of the busi- 
ness. By this means you come in contact with 
people you might not meet otherwise and it 
gives you a chance to get new blood with which 
to help build up the debit. 

In canvassing consider every house you come 
to and don't be afraid to knock on any door. 
You will, in this way, canvass all over your 
debit in time and gain much new business, with 
many prospects. The latter you can call upon 
later and gain more new business. I have found 
this plan to be suecessful and so I pass it on 
to you.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 
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LARGE INSURERS 


Some Prominent Men Who Carry Large 
Amounts 


AN EXAMPLE TO 





FOLLOW 


Why Litt!e Hat on One Side—Just a Little 
Humanity 

A little girl of six, whose father was a fac- 
tory hand, bent down her hat over her ear on 
one side. Her kid brother asked her, “Why 
in th’ name of Sam Hill, Nell, does yer flop 
yer hat as if yer coco had been swatted with a 
brick ?” 

The small Nell flaunted the drooping hat 
“That’s th’ way Mrs, Ro- 
bins wears her hat to church,” she replied. 

Mrs. Robins was the leader of fashion in 
the factory town and Nell, at the age of six, 
was trailing her older sisters in taking a cue 


from side to side. 


from the leader as to how to wear a hat. 
There is hardly a human who is entirely 
free from the influenoe of those who are 
above in the social scale. Like small Nell we 
copy, perhaps unconsciously at times, some 
great being who, it maybe, is copying another 
even higher up. This is a universal human 
weakness, and sometimes it is not a weakness 
at all. 


The industrial solicitor should understand 


It all depends upon what is copied. 


and make use of the vagaries of the human 
mind. And if he has never tried it out, he 
will be amazed to discover how a scoffer at 
life insurance will be silenced or a pull-back 
be yanked to the fountain pen by a reference 
to the insurance carried by the big merchants 
and bankers of the country. The industrial 
solicitor should copy the following list and 
always have the list with him: 


A Few Wuo Cannot Get Atone WituHout 
INSURANCE 


SROME CNW ARRARI AOS soo. cad cera a eaten oe alna a 
Motuuiats VWiatamiakey 6. sccccees cssceeces 

Te x NOG 3 QUIRON ais a's od ae arte ae wa 
James C. Colgate, New York..... au 
Mrs. Charles Necher, Chicago............ 
ay RE GMO, ENON c 5 vie oc sack weawes 


$3,000,000 
4,500,000 
1,750,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,250,000 


= dhe QRUOSING, NGW SOOM 6502 5-cce es caes 1,000,000 
Julius Fleischman, Cincinnati .....:...... 1,000,000 
Na Sk RON, © MCMMEN 8 «occ vada dsdeaenete 1,000,000 
Va CWE ROGER: (5 occ oceans uanwec ewes 2,500,000 


Red RICE os coeveccedakudeweandacas 

If Mr. Wanamaker, with all his skill in 
business and his vast resources, deems it ne- 
cessary to carry $3,000,000, and Mr. Morgan 
takes in one gigantic chunk, $2,500,000, how 


2,000,000 


absurdly inane it is for any man to make light 
of the value of a life insurance policy! This 
is always a knockdown argument for the scof- 
fer and the pull-hack. 


John Hancock Mutual 


The regular triennial 


Examined 

examination of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, as of December 31, 1916, has just 
been completed by the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department and reveals steady progress on the 
part of the company. Compared with the ex- 
amination of December 31, 1913, there is shown 
an inerease of $39,365,126 in admitted assets to 
$141,542,205. Total liabilities now stand at $133,- 
487,938, compared with $97,106,602 in 1913, while 
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net surplus is now $8,054,267—an increase of 
$2,983,700, or more than 50 per cent. The total 
income of the company for 1916 was $37,678,- 
181, or more than seven and one-half millions 
increase over the year 1913. 

The management of the company receives 
high praise from the examiners, Chief Exam- 
iner Linnell saying, in referring to its account- 
ing system: ‘Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the accounting system. The opera- 
tion of the controlling accounts in use renders 
the work of examination of the company com- 
paratively easy. Except for the actual in- 
spection of assets, it can be said that the con- 
dition of the company can be ascertained al- 
most entirely from the accounts and records in 
the auditor’s and actuary departments.’’ The 
company has increased its mortgage loans on 
real estate to 14,142, aggregating $68,330,979 
or an increase of over $20,000,000 in the past 
three years. Here, too, the ability of the com- 
pany officials is shown, for it is stated: ‘‘That 
great care is exercised in the selection and in- 
spection of the company’s loans is evidenced by 
the exceedingly small number of foreclosures 
and almost entire lack of losses for many years. 
The .home office forces detailed to handle the 
vast number of loans and renewals is well or- 
ganized and excellently supervised.’’ The com- 
pany also had outstanding loans on 41,424 poli- 
cies, amounting to $10,943,943—an increase of 
$3,341,197 for the last three years. 

References to the great care exercised by the 
company in the selection and inspection of 
the company’s loans, its liberal as well as 
equitable policy in the treatment of policy- 
holders, with highly complimentary comments 
upon its welfare work on behalf of its em- 
ployees, are also significant features of the re- 
port. 
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Choose Your Prospect—Select His Policy 


To my mind three things are of vital im- 
portance in writing ordinary insurance success- 
fully: ‘ 

(1) A knowledge of the business, policy con- 
tracts, etc. 

(2) A knowledge of the habits, occupation, 
age, income, ete., of your prospect. 

(3) Enthusiasm. 

My method for several years has been to 
choose a prospect, learn all that is possible 
about him, and then select the kind of policy 
best adopted to his case. Having decided just 
which policy he is going to buy, I take a 
pad and write out the guaranteed features 
of the policy, the premium, the time the policy 
has to run, and when through paying how 
much the insurance will have cost. I then 
show my prospect that the proposition is 
absolutely fair, that there is no game or 
trickery about it, but that it is all wool and 
a yard wide. I thus gain his confidence and 
make him feel that what I tell him will be in 
the policy absolutely. 


SELLING A POLICY ON ITS MERITS 


Many times prospects have asked if the com- 
pany would do this or that for them. In- 


stead of saying ‘‘Perhaps they would,’ or 
“T will try to get them to do it,’’ I simply 


answer ‘‘No,’”’ and, believe me, this ‘‘No’’ has 
closed many cases for me, because the applicant 
was trying to see if I would promise something 
impossible under the pressure of trying to get 
his signature. 

It was formerly considered a hard thing to 
get a list of ordinary prospects. The average 
insurance Man would rack his brain for three 
or four weeks and then advise his assistant 
that he was now ready for that ordinary ef- 
fort, as he had about three prospects. 


QUICKEN YOUR PROSPECT’S CURIOSITY 
Note the difference. To-day I have forty to 
fifty prospects in my book, and this, too, 
whi'c leaving out those who refuse or who 
cannot pass an examination. If f£ happen 
to see a man, while walking along the street, 
who I feel should have an insurance policy, 
his name goes at once in my _ prospect-book. 


Thu rsday 


Then through a mutual friend I find out his 
age, and inquire about his habits, etce., and 
at the first opportunity I tell him that I hope 
to see him in a few days, as I have something 
of great importance to him that he should see, 
This method, I find, arouses his curiosity and 
assures me a welcome when I eall. 

Be absolutely honest with your prospects and 
do not forget your policyholders—these are 
great points for an agent to remember. J] 
have policyholders who have taken additional 
insurance with me for years and who advise 
their friends to see me when needing a policy, 
This is the result of keeping in touch with 
those I have already insured and holding them 
as friends. 

I keep a copy of every ordinary application 
written, and consider the file a growing asset 
as the years go by.—J. J. Bernert, in The Pru- 
dential Weekly Record. 


Conserving Old Customers 


His old policyholders are the certain source 
of income to the canvasser if he will take pains 
to make himself valuable by personal service 
to every client he secures, discreetly, of course, 
and unobtrusively sensing the man’s moods and 
peculiarities. If you were selling more tan- 
gible goods you would look upon every cus- 
tomer as a growing account, to be carefully 
watched and catered to. You would keep your 
eyes and ears open and take to him every 
proper bit of trade information that might be 
important or interesting te him—worth-while 
things, mind you, not mere gossip. 

Put it down as a fact that the younger your 
own clients are, the more surely you can make 
them growing accounts. With their progress 
and your counsel will come new connections 
for them, new and bolder ideas, new relations 
and new and enlarged insurance needs growing 
out of them. 

Who, then, is more likely to profit than the 
solicitor who has been keeping in personal 
touch with the client, ready to serve him and 
keeping alive his interest in the company? 

Also bear in mind, while rendering these 
services to your old customers, that there are 
other hunters on the trail.—The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


W. Meador, Jr. 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa- 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM'ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 


solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 


Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 


New York and Chicago, Thursday 


Rwce 
There Will Be Service for All of Us 
Which Will Require Pluck 


A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT 


Emblazoned on the Escutcheon of Our Country's 
Might Are the Names Bowie, Crockett 
and the Alamo 

In these stirring times it is well to recall 
to memory some of the heroes who have given 
their lives for the Republic. History has a 
little way of concentrating attention more on 
the great personages and great events than on 
the obscure leaders, and victories where small 
numbers were engaged. At Fort Alamo, in 
San Antonio, Texas, American gained one of 
their greatest victories. For it is not always 
that victories are recorded under that title, and 
the defense of the Alamo brought the death 
of all of its defenders. 

The event can be briefly recorded as fol 
lows: The United States was at war with 
Mexico. One hundred and forty Texans, 
among them James Bowie and Dave Crockett, 
fought and held off the enemy, which num- 
bered ten times those in the fort, from Febru- 
ary 23 to March 6, 1836. All the defenders of 
the Alamo but six heroically died before the 
six surrendered. The six were immediately 
massacred. 

Bowie must have been a terrible man. In 
1827 he became involved in a melée opposite 
Natchez, which resulted in the death of six 
persons and the wounding of fifteen. Bowie 
had been shot, but drawing a rude knife, con 
structed after his own design from a_black- 
smith'’s rasp, he killed Norris Wright with it. 
He doubtless had his famous “Bowie Knife” 
with him at the Alamo. There were dead 
Mexicans all around his body. Dave Crockett, 
an eccentric hunter and humorist, had been a 


member of Congress. It is said that near his ° 


hody, also, were many Mexicans, who fell while 
attempting to kill the tiger of an old man. 

“Remember the Alamo” was the battle cry 
of the Texans, and we can believe that the 
amazing defense of the Alamo made victory 
certain for the United States. 

CALLED FOR SERVICE 

Some men have been given at birth the thing 
which we call pluck. It is a noble quality. 
Perhaps it is far more general than we some- 
times consider it. When least expected some 
puny little fellow is transformed into a man 
lion. And it is generally the fellow who has 
right on his side who shows the most pluck. 
For the soldier, war demands pluck. But it 
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must be remembered that those who stay at 
home and pursue the ordinary avocations of 
life have plenty of opportunity to prove the 
same quality, if in a less degree than proved 
by the warrior. 

If you read the papers carefully and with the 
idea of gathering examples of pluck, you will 
he surprised at the daily happenings every- 
where which bring out the quality. The fel- 
low who is quietly sitting opposite you in the 
subway, meagre of form and dull of face, 
may be a hero who only needs the opportunity 
to prove himself. 

But in no sensational way that will ever get 
into the papers we who must stay at home and 
leave to others the privilege of defending our 
rights and extending our boon of freedom be- 
yond the last ditch of despotism will have many 
opportunities to cultivate and show our pluck. 
And it is sometimes a quality which has been 
cultivated in the quietness of spirit before it 
proves itself outwardly. 

Our country has called upon all of us for 
service. And those who pursue their ordinary 
activities are in a degree soldiers of the Repub- 
lic. There will be many things in the coming 
months which will be unpleasant, including per- 
haps dollar-a-pound butter. But the brave old 
South in war days lived without butter, and in- 
deed lived without anything much. If the 
South could do that, we ought not to com- 
plain. 

Yes, all of us are going to have plenty of 
chance to show our pluck. We do not know 
what is before us, but war is not a chowder 
party. It is almost certain that before the 
war is over many of us will be called upon for 
service in one way or another. Let us be 
ready. There is plenty of inspiration in the 
history of our country. We may not be re- 
quired to show Bowie and Crockett and Alamo 
pluck, but it will be pluck. For one thing, 
don't let us grumble. The time to grumble 
concerning any of our internal affairs is when 
we and our allies have put our flags over a 
palace on the outskirts of Berlin and the 
hideous fires of despotism raging in Europe 
have been stamped out for all time. Then we 
can grumble just as much as we want to con- 
cerning things like the price of butter. 

There is no class who deal more directly 
with the mass of the people than the indus- 
trial agent. In his daily rounds he has con- 
stant chances for showing his own patriotism 
and pluck. He should remember that any 
grumble of his may be repeated and that dis- 
sensions at home aid the enemy. This is the 
time of all times when the industrial agent 
must prove his own pluck, encourage the pluck 
of others and discourage the malcontents. 
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The Doctor 


There are men and men and, as a corollary, 
there are doctors and doctors. The doctor 
you run up against on your route may be a 
rather hard man to get along with. But that 
should make no difference to you. You must 
be on good terms with him, and, indeed, with 
all the doctors along the streets where you 
canvass. 

Go out of your way to be on pleasant terms 
with the doctors. They are on confidential 
terms with every family of your debit. <A 
word from the family doctor may do you great 
injury, or, on the other hand, may immensely 
aid you. 

Industrial solicitors know the power of the 
family doctor, yet some are so unwise as to 
indulge in a kind of feud with what may be 
the holder-back of a portion of their bread and 
butter. Keep on the sunny side of the doctor. 
You need not be unduly obsequious, but you 
ought to show him every kind of courtesy and 
respect. Remember that the company relies 
on him for the selection of its risks, and this 
means that any doctor along your beat has 
ever an opportunity to injure you with your 
concern. 

If any doctor has said something derogatory 
to your reputation and which has come to 
your ears, make haste to call at his office and 
courteously ask for an explanation, Tell him 
that you greatly value his friendship and re- 
quest him to aid you in every way in his power 
There are few men who will not be pleased 
with such a request, and an initial kindness is 
frequently followed with many of a: similar 
nature. 


Straight Talk 

Before the war with Prussia began we had 
an example of almighty straight talk on the 
part of President Wilson and almighty crooked 
talk on the part of the enemy. In the end 
it will be found that the crooked talk not only 
never deceived anybody, but that the injury 
brought on the crooked tongues will go down 
through the centuries. Nothing new about 
this. Always has been the same. Yet there 
are some who are always forgetting the 
ancient law. 

You remember the wise mother who told 
her son not to say a single word at the com- 
pany he was going to. “If ve don't. say 
nothin’,” added the canny dame, “fhobody'll 
find out what a fool ye be"! 

The trouble about this rule for life insur- 
ance agents is that they have to talk: their 
trade is a tongue trade and they cannot be 
silent. If they are foolish, it is difficult to 
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hide their foolishness. But even the very 
foolish will gain respect if their talk is always 
absolutely straight. 1f the truth ‘s in the words 
anybody will excuse almost any utterances. 

If you are ignorant concerning a matter a 
prospect asks about, don’t pretend that you 
know. State frankly your ignorance and tell 
your prospect that you will look the matter up. 
Do so. Gain exact information and call on 
your prospect again. 

Straight talk pays in dollars—and it pays in 
lots of other ways. When you come right 
down to brass tacks, straight talk is the only 
talk that does pay. Whenever we listen to 
anybody, our ears are always separating the 
straight talk from the crooked, and generally 
we have no difficulty. 

Life insurance is straight goods. It needs 
no misrepresentation. Indeed, any misrepre- 
sentation has the effect of smudging a white 
commodity. You perhaps remember the ser- 
mon of the old darkey preacher. 

“*Pears like a hot night for sittin’ dis hyer. 
Ill begin and end dis collaboration, breth'n, as 
follows: Der devil am th’ father of lies, and 
| says, breth’n,' th’ chil’en am a disgrace to 
dat parent. We will sing one verse of der one 
hundred an’ sixty-first and get outen dis hyer 
heat.” 


The Man Drunk on Success 


One man can get drunk on dollars the same 
as another can get drunk on whiskey. 

Here is a man who is making good. He is 
making more money than he ever made before 
in his life. Things are coming his way. He 
thinks that they will always come the same way. 
He can’t see a cloud in the sky. He is dazzled 
by his own success. 

What does a life insurance policy mean to 
him? Why, absolutely nothing! He will make 
more in the next four months than the face of 
the policy amounts to. 

But the thing he doesn’t see is the little, 
trivial incident that occurs to-day. It doesn’t 
look like much, but it is going to grow and it 
is going to injure his business. Or, perhaps, 
away down deep in his tissues, a disease is 
starting, that no doctor would find to-day, that 
might not really become evident for weeks or 
months or years. Or maybe he is working so 
hard now that he is tearing down his health. 

This man is drunk on success. His vanity 
has been tickled. Maybe over half of that suc- 
cess is due to good fortune that he did not 
control. Perhaps, through accident, or good 
judgment, he did the right thing at the right 
time. s 

The men who bought steel stocks at the open- 
ing of the war, and who made fortunes on them, 
will not admit that they were lucky. They 
think that they can turn around and do the 
same thing to-morrow. Most of those who try 
it will lose. 

Every time you find a man with thanksgiving 
in his heart for his success, you find at least 
a dozen bloated with pride over their achieve- 
ments. They are wrong—and they don’t know 
that they are wrong. They are all swelled up 
with vanity. They believe that they have 
superior judgment and greater ability. 

But wiser men have lost greater fortunes than 
they will ever possess. 

For every fortune that stays as a heritage in 
a family, thousands disappear. 

Only when you can get under the skin of this 
man and make him appreciate that he has no 
mortgage on the future can you sell him life 
insurance. 

“Pride cometh before a fall.”. Happiness pre- 
cedes sorrow. 

This man is treading on dangerous ground 
and you ought to show him what may lie ahead 
of him.—Lincoln Life Sales Bulletin. 
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BARREN ISLANDS 


Being a Story That Has a Point for 
All Agents 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S WORK 


How He Lived on What Looked Like Nothing 
There Are Good Pickings Yet 


When Robinson Crusoe dragged himself up 
the sands of his island he was at the beginning 
of a rather strenuous life. Up to that time he 
had always had a boss. Now it was up to 
Robinson to create for himself shelter, food 
and everything. He won out. But he had to 
forget the apparent barrenness of his island, 
dig into his tasks and keep at them everlast- 
ingly. 

every solicitor of insurance is daily cast on 
the sands of what appears to be a barren island. 
It is up to him to grapple with the task just 
as Robinson did. And what is so impressive 
in reading about Robinson's struggles is the joy 
he found in them. For they were not hope- 
less struggles and he believed that they were 
not hopeless. If he had sat on the sands and 
attempted to realize the hopelessness of it all 
some ship would have found a bleached and 
altogether hopeless skeleton. 

You, and I, want to remember every morning 
that we have hit our island of apparent barren- 
ness and that if we paralyze ourselves in 
thought concerning the barrenness, it is skele- 
tons for us without the ornamentation of a 
tombstone. 

Oh, we all see ‘em! The bleached grinners 
who forgot that the way to conjure plenty 
from barrenness was to begin thinking of the 
barrenness. We hear ‘em, too, for complaints 
come even yet from between their grinning 
ivories. 

“T don't fee! just right! There isn’t any 
use trying to hist my debit—not to-day.” 

“My route? Say, you couldn't blast out a 
prospect with twenty tons of dynamite!” 

“This soliciting game is rotten! The com- 
panies have overdone it. There aren't pickings 
left for a sparrow.” 

That’s the talk we hear sometimes. The 
skeletons are comparing the barrenness of 
their respective islands. 

It's hard lines to be chucked on a barren 
island, but when you know that every one who 
ever takes to a certain kind of human activity 
is forever being chucked on islands of apparent 
barrenness you realize that the only cure for 
the chucking is to chuck the trade. It’s a 
miserable shote of a man who chucks his trade 
because it is difficult. “To get something from 
apparent vacuity is an almighty interesting task 
—a joyful task. Robinson found it so ab- 
sorbing that he exulted in it. 

Of course Robinson didn’t have a chance to 
choose: he was just chucked. But most of us 
are never given a chance to pick and choose. 
If we were given the chance most of us 
wouldn't be worth to the world and ourselves 
a brass suspender button. 

Drag yourself up on the sands. Forget all 
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about such things as barren islands; they don't 
exist except in the mind. To produce some- 
thing from an apparent nothing is not a mir- 
acle. Alla fellow has to do is never to think of 
the nothing and dig right in. 


At the Wheel 

In a great locomotive works you can see a 
crane which will grip in its mighty fingers 4 
hundred-ton locomotive and lift it as a kid 
lifts an apple on a string. And a sixteen-inch 
cannon will sling tons of metal fifteen miles 
or more. These are stupendous pieces of 
mechanism. But what is behind these metal 
wonders is far more stupendous. For man 
himself is a vastly more powerful mechanism 
than a locomotive crane or a_ sixteen-inch 
cannon. 

It is helpful at times to consider what giants 
we humans are and what tasks mankind has 
set himself to and has accomplished. Our own 
tasks, which seem so difficult to us, become 
rather pigmy when we look at them beside 
what mankind has achieved and is achieving, 
If you are a Cyclops it seems rather silly to 
get discouraged because there are obstructions 
in your path, even of any old kind. 

Any man can be likened to a tremendously 
powerful traction motor, capable of enormous 
endurance and with gasoline sufficient for the 
whole of life. His will is at the wheel, A 
timorous and vacillating touch will wreck the 
machine in the ditch. Firm and steady guid- 
ance will yank along and right up the very 
steepest mountain a load which is almost un- 
believable. 

In our best moments every one of us realizes 
that our gigantic powers are drawn upon very 
little. It is as if the fellow at the wheel had 
forgotten the amazing mechanism he controls 
and thinks he is in a go-cart and a nurse is 
propelling him. Lots of guys are in tasks 
where they are in metaphorical go-carts with 
metaphorical nurses shoving them along. But 
when a man takes to soliciting insurance, he 
has taken the wheel in his own hands. If he 
doesn't realize the power of the mechanism that 
will respond to the touch of his will, he is 
certain to get stalled on the first little grade. 
If he does realize the stupendous power of his 
machine, and take advantage of this stupendous 
power, he can hit it up any hill, however steep. 

There are two kinds of industrial solicitors, 
the go-cart kind and the heavy tractors. And 
the funny thing about it is that at any moment 
the go-carts can change themselves into heavy 
tractors. 


Never Postpone Life Insurance 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia of 
Richmond recently sent this message to its 
policyholders through the columns of The Vir- 
ginia: 

Up to this date, compared with the same 
period last year, the number of persons apply- 
ing for Life Insurance of Virginia policies is 
very much larger and grows larger each month. 
It is because the absolute need of every house- 
hold for the protection of life insurance is more 
than ever recognized. Nowadays the question, 
‘Was there any life insurance?” is not as often 
heard as, “How much life insurance?’ Most 
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self-respecting individuals fee] mortified if they 
have to confess that a dearly loved member of 
the household had died without life insurance. 
To be forced to make such a confession seems 
like acknowledging that the dead had been 
guilty of, at least, disregard for those who de- 
served regard. This is particularly so as re- 
gards the weekly industrial life insurance pol- 
icy, the payments for which are so small and 
so conveniently arranged as to be within the 
reach of any person who earns wages however 
small, and, as a fact, the smaller the wage, the 
more urgent the necessity for the industrial in- 
surance policy. Never postpone life insurance. 

Forms New Plan of Industrial Insurance 

T. J. Moll, former counsel for the Meridian 
Life of Indianapolis, has inaugurated a new 
plan of life insurance, designed to be conducted 
by himself as personal insurer and entirely by 
mail, writing industrial insurance. Instead of 
charging and collecting 3, 5 or ten cents a week 
by a house to house canvass, the premium to 
all alike will be one dollar quarterly. The 
amount of insurance will vary according to 
the age of the insured. He estimates that at 
least 25 per cent more insurance can be given 
for the same price, in saving of agency and 
collection expense, and, under his plan, there 
will be no interstate departmental fees or taxes 
to pay. 

The business will be based entirely on the 
legal reserve plan, with the first year prelim- 
inary term. The insurable ages will be from 16 
io 60. All policies will be fully paid at age 70. 
Extended and paid-up insurance will be al- 
lowed, as also surrender and loan values. There 
will be no restrictions as to army or navy ser- 
vice, except that deaths therefrom will not be 
considered accidental. The insurance written 
will be known as “Toilers’’’ Insurance. The 
concern will be called the American Toilers 
Insurer, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

The actuarial work of this new venture has 
been done by F. C. Rietz of the actuarial de- 
partment of one of the local companies. Dr. 
I’. W. Foxworthy, president of the medical sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention, will be 
medical referee. Miller & Dowling are the gen- 
eral counsel. Mr. Miller was formerly attorney- 
general of Indiana and later United States dis- 
trict attorney. Mr. Dowling was assistant at- 
torney-general and later a member of the In- 
diana Railroad Commission. 

The unique feature of Mr. Moll's plan is that 
there is no incorporated company, he himself 
being the insurer and maintaining that he has 
the right to operate thus under the common 
law and that there is no provision in the in- 
surance statutes of Indiana to prevent the use 
of the plan. He will seek his patronage through 
an advertising campaign which will reach the 
rural districts and the smaller towns which are 
not commonly touched by the regular industrial 
companies which seek business through agents. 
Aithough he does not consider that he will be 
subject to the supervision of the State insur- 
ance department, he states that his business 
will be conducted openly and that he will fur- 
nish information as to the financial status, etc., 
of the enterprise. Judge Moll stands high lo- 
cally and it may be taken for granted that, as 
far as the integrity of the plan is concerned, 
his patrons will be accorded square treatment. 
The working out of the plan will be watched 
with much interest. 

Agents. Made Superintendents 

The Public Savings of Indianapolis has an- 
nounced the promotion of the following agents 
to superintendents: T. M. Knowland, Evans- 
ville; E. B. Shellhouse, Indianapolis; W. W. 
Gaunt, Muncie. 
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THE VALUE OF TACT 


Its Relation to the Canvass for Ordi- 
nary and Industrial Insurance 


AN OLD STORY 


Plain Hints and Suggestions to the Practical Field 
Man—Definitions of Tact 


What is one of the prime essentials that en- 
ter into a successful canvass for business ? 

That is a question that if properly answered 
will give a new agent, a. beginner, valuable in- 
formation right at the start of his career. 

We hear a great deal about industry and 
perseverance being of the utmost importance 
in the successful canvass, but without tact 
these qualities will not avail. 

As is said by St. Paul of Charity: ‘Tact 
suffereth long and is kind.” In other words, 
an agent having tact will be able to avoid 
“answering a fool according to his folly” and 
will, on the other hand, be able to maintain a 
dignified demeanor even in the face of positive 
insult. 

We are not fora moment counseling a meek 
acquiescence in all cases where the one ap- 
proached has no regard for the feelings of a 
gentlemen, but, generally speaking, the quality 
of tact will enable the canvasser to keep his 
temper, as the saying goes, and probably he 
will be able to win out in the end. 

Vhe value of this quality cannot, therefore. 
be overstated or overestimated. It is an abso- 
lute essential to the man who expects to make 


a success of the ordinary canvass. 


A) DELICATE CASE 

In very many cases when approaching a 
stranger for insurance it is a very delicate 
matter to suggest to such a one that he owes 
it to his family and, indeed, to the State and 
to society generally, to’ invest in insurance to 
the fullest extent commensurate with his in- 
come, and so, of course, in a case like that it 
requires this quality of tact which is so hard 
to define if the canvasser is going to approach 
the prospect in such a way as to retain the lat- 
ters good will and not make an enemy of him 
right at the start. 

DEFINITIONS OF TACT 

There have been many detinitions originated 
to explain what tact really is. One extravagant 
definition is as follows: “Ready mental dis- 
cernment shown in saying or doing the proper 
thing, or especially in avoiding what would of- 
fend: skill in dealing with men or emer- 
gencies.” 

This, as we have said, seems to be rather 
overwhelming, and we like very much better 
the definition which reads: Vact consists in 
saying the right thing at the right time. Of 
course a point that enters in here is as to who 
is to be the judge of just what is the right 
thing to be said and as to just when is the 


right time to say it. 
\ CONCRETE INSTANCE 
\n old story occurs to us as illustrating this 
point. It seems that there had been an acci- 


dent on a new building that was in course 
of construction; a man had been killed and 
one of his fellow-laborers was delegated to 
call upon the widow and break the news gently 
to her. The committee of one waited upon 
Mrs. Murphy and inquired when the door was 
opened, “Is the widow Murphy in.” “I am 
Mrs. Murphy,” she replied, “ but I am no 
widow.” “Indeed you are,” replied the com- 
mittee, “for Pat was killed about half an hour 
ago.” 

Doubtless in this case the man acting as the 
committee felt that he was discharging his 
duties properly; but, of course, there is room 
for doubt. 

It resolves itself, therefore, into this further 
point in connection with tact, that a solicitor 
must study human nature and in that way 
school himself to know when is the proper 
time to say a certain thing. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

A canvasser who employs tact does not pre- 
sent a proposal for insurance to a man while 
a crowd is gathered around him or under other 
conditions that are unfavorable: he does not 
show many figures; does not talk the prospect 
to death at the first call, nor does he use all 
his talking points at once, or upon the occasion 
of the first call. 

It is also true, we believe, that the tactful 
salesman will not seek to establish himself in 
the good graces of his prospect by disparaging 
his competitors. This is not only poor busi- 
ness—it is positively foolish—because most men 
prefer to draw their own conclusions and form 
their own judgments as to people and not have 
those conclusions and those judgments formed 
for them by someone with whom they have 
only a casual acquaintance at best. 

We might go on at much greater length on 
this subject of tact, but enough has been said 
at this time, we believe, to emphasize the im- 
portance to the solicitor of being careful in 
his judgment and seeking to do the right thing 
at the right time. 


Greater Opportunities 

The industrial agent has greater opportuni- 
ties than ever before. Only a small part of 
the community will go to war as_ soldiers. 
lhose who remain at home have the uncer- 
tainty of life forced upon them as never be- 
fore. The arguments of the agent for pro- 
vision for loved ones will have a weight which 
they do not have in ordinary times. This in 
a measure is the compensation which the time 
of trial will bring. and it cannot be thought 
of as making other than a legitimate use of 
overwrought feelings. Men always need life 
insurance. Men everywhere are everywhere 
dying. Any additional weight to the argu- 
ment of making provision for death is laudable. 
Uninsured men leave families which are a 
burden on the State, and in war time all bur- 
dens on the State are immensely increased. 
If every wage-earner in the United States car- 
ried all the insurance which he could afford 
to carry, there would be far more available 
wealth for military purposes and for subduing 
the enemy. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 
District Meeting Throughout Country 
Now Being Held Observing Past 
Achievements 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 


Individual Records Win Recognition—Other 
Details of the Past Month 

In view of the remarkable records made dur- 
ing 1916 by the various districts of The: Pru- 
dential, a number of banquets were tendered the 
staffs of some of the districts during April. 
Representatives from the home office attended 
these affairs and addressed the agents, com- 
mending them upon their remarkable work and 
appealing to their patriotism. Among those 
who represented the home office were Wilbur S. 
Johnson, vice-president and comptroller; Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton, secretary: Alfred Hurrell, as- 
sociate general solicitor; W. R. Konow, assis- 
tant secretary; J. A. Sandford, supervisor; G. 
W. Kirk, division manager; Fred W. Tasney, 
assistant secretary; Edward Gray, vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Boyd, supervisor; F. A. C. Baker, 
assistant secretary; W. H. Bettner, division 
manager. The banquets were given to the 
Buffalo district and New York 10. Special 
meetings of Buffalo 2 and 3 were also held. 
The metings gave evidence of the enthusiasm of 
the agents and showed that the men were will- 
ing to do their part in furthering the progress 
of the company. 

L. G. Fertig, who has been assistant superin- 
tendent at Chicago 3 has been made superin- 
tendent in the Des Moines, Ia., district. Mr. 
Fertig began as an agent at Anderson, Ind., in 
January 2, 1905. In less than a year he was 
promoted to an assistancy and transferred to 
Chicago 1. In 1912 he was transferred to Chi- 
cago 3, where he has had a consistently good 
record. 

Efficient and faithful service in Division H 
has had its reward in the promotions recently 
made, to wit: 

Harry Civin and N. A. Pallott of the Rochester 
2.N. Y. district were advanced to the position of 
assistant superintendent, dating from April 9. 

A vacancy occurred at Salamanca, N. Y., de- 
tached point from the Jamestown, N. Y., district, 
and was promptly filled by the appointment on 
April % of Assistant E. J. Bremer, who had 
been conducting an ‘‘up-to-the-minute”’ agency 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., also operated from James- 
town. 

In the Glens Falls district, former agent 
David de Blasiis entered the assistancy ranks 
on April 16. 

Agents recently promoted to assistant super- 
intendents in Division P include: L. H. Buchda, 
Madison, Wis., C. D. McCamish, Davenport, Ia.; 
W. A. Salisbury, Rockford, III. 

The meritorious work of Agent T. J. Burke of 
Cincinnati 2 has been recognized by promotion 
to an assistancy in the same district. The 
spirit with which he entered into his new work 
bespeaks for him a full measure of success. 

Byron R. Ivins and Fred J. Aiken of Los An- 
geles 1 have been promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent in that district, com- 
mencing in the new capacity on April 9. Both 
have had previous assistancy experience, Mr. 
Ivins having made a good record in Salt Lake 
City and Mr. Aiken in Buffalo 2. Frank A. 
De Patta, formerly an agent in Oakland, Cal., 
is now an assistant superintendent in San 
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Francisco 1. Another assistancy appointment 
in San Francisco 1 is that of Henry B. Schal- 
dach, whose agency record was made in that 
field. Everywhere in the field are opportunities 
for advancement for the ambitious man, and 
former Agent Harry G. Gibbons of Tacoma, 
Wash., has availed himself of his privileges so 
well that his appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent in the Tacoma district occurred on 
April 2. Superintendent Thomas H. Fullerton, 
for the last three years in charge of Baltimore 
2 district, has been transferred to Wilmington, 
Del., and John H. Sullens, formerly superin- 
tendent at Kansas City, Kan., and New York 12, 
assumed charge of Baltimore 2 district on April 
9, J. C. Seannell of Wilmington, Del., S. B. 
Clark of Baltimore 1, G. J. Danner of Harris- 
burg, and J. S. Schamel of Washington, D. C., 
have been promoted from agents to assistant 
superintendents in the respective districts. 
Agent Isaac B. King of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been promoted to the position of assistant 
superintendent in that district—a proper reward 
for his conscientious, efficient service. Congrat- 
ulations and best wishes are extended to him. 
In recognition of meritorious service, Agent 
H. D. Sanders of New Albany, Ind., was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent. He assumed his new duties on March 
5 last in the detached assistancy at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., succeeding Assistant A. Merkle, who 
had just been transferred to the Indianapolis 1 
district. In Toledo, Ohio, Agent H. C. Boyle, 
who had been making a highly credible record, 
was selected to succeed Assistant W. N. Teach- 
out of the Bryan, Ohio, assistancy, who on 
March 10 last was transferred to New York 8. 
The indications are that Mr. Boyle has taken 
to his new surroundings like ‘ta duck to water,” 
and there is every reason to believe that under 
his supervision this detached assistancy will 
flourish like the proverbial green bay tree. 
Agent W. H. Wassing of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
district, and Agent L. R. Dadson of Waterbury, 
Conn., were recently appointed to the rank of 


assistant superintendent. 


COMMENDABLE INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 


Agent Michael H. Howie of the Brooklyn % 
district took up his present debit on October 16, 
last, when he found the arrears very heavy, 
but with determination and a spirit undaunted, 
he made an effort to reduce them and for the 
week of April 2 entirely eliminated them with 
gross advance payments of 159 per cent he bids 
defiance to the enemy. 

Agent R. C. Shoop of Shamokin, Pa., is one of 
the company’s best collectors. He recently 
showed no arrears whatever on his debit of 
$150 and gross advance payments of nearly 
$1000, This agent also believes in drawing 
special salary regularly, in fact he has _ not 
missed receiving a weekly voucher thus far this 
vear. 

Vincennes, Ind., was the first district of Divi- 
sion G to secure its ordinary allotment for the 
first half of the year, the Louisville, Ky., dis- 
trict being a close second. 

Assistant Superintendent H. D. Sanders of the 
New Albany, Ind., district and his staff of six 
agents are firm believers in low arrears. On a 
total debit of $700, arrears of but five per cent 
is a record to be proud of. 


Community Health in Pittsburg 
During the weeks of March 12 and March 19%, 
1917, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with the co-operation of Dr. J. FF. Edwards, 
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director of Public Health, conducted a health 
census in the city of Pittsburg and in a few im- 
mediately adjacent towns. The inquiry was made 
through the company’s agency staff of 170 men, 
The health status of a little more than 127,000 
persons was ascertained and 2039 sick persons 
were enumerated. 

This number of persons enumerated is twenty- 
two per cent of the total population of the city 
of Pittsburg. It is especially important to know 
that this representative portion of the genera] 
population of Pittsburg included a large num- 
ber of men, women and children of the wage- 
earning classes. 

The sickness rate was sixteen per thousand, 
or one sick person in every sixty-three. This 
figure is on the whole more favorable than that 
discovered in any of the other sickness censuses 
undertaken by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Final conclusions cannot be drawn 
from the findings, however, until a_ further 
study of the figures is submitted in a final 
report. : 

This health census has made it possible to 
discover the sickness rates of the more im- 
portant industrial groups in the city of Pitts- 
burg. Among employees in the iron and steel 
mills the sickness rate was twenty per cent per 
thousand, and among glass factory workers it 
Was nineteen per thousand. These figures are 
but slightly higher than the sickness rates for 
the general group of the population enumerated 
and do not indicate any distinctly unfavorable 
health conditions. White persons showed a 
lower sickness rate (sixteen per thousand) than 
did the colored persons (eighteen per thousand). 

The principal diseases enumerated in Pitts- 
burg were accidents and injuries, which consti- 
tuted 9.7 per cent of the cases, rheumatism with 
8.5 per cent of the cases, influenza with 7.6 per 
cent, pneumonia with 5.7 per cent, colds, coryza 
and rhinitis 4.3 per cent, tuberculosis of the 
lungs 4.1 per cent, and diseases of the stomach 
$f per cent. In general, the findings for dis- 
eases and conditions among persons enumerated 
in the city of greater Pittsburg are very much’ 
the same as the average figures for the entire 
State of Pennsylvania and indicate no unusual 
circumstances. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company during the same two weeks that 
it conducted its inquiry in Pittsburg also took a 
health census of the other leading cities of 
Western and Middle Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany proposes to publish shortly a complete dis- 
cussion of its findings on sickness among its 
policyholders in the entire State of Pennsyl- 
vania, at which time the facets for the several 
cities in the State will be compared and the 
results published for the information of the 
departments of health, the medical profession 
and the general public. 

‘Practical Pointers” 

I have never read a book—no, not even an ar- 
ticle from his (Mr. Lindsay's) pen—that was not 
worth that much ($1.50) to me, and I feel sure 
I will not be disappointed in this book.—Roy I. 
Frederick, vice-president and agency manager, 
Union Pacific Life Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

The book is written on behalf of the insurance 
salesman in Mr. Lindsay’s own practical and 
telling style, and discusses various phases of 
field work in the way best adapted to be of 
great usefulness to the man carrying the rate 
book. * * * * The book is one which every life 
insurance man should place in his library.— 
Insurance Register. 

The Spectator Company has published ‘‘Prac- 
tical Pointers,’ by Forbes Lindsay. The book 
is pocket size and is bound in flexible leather. 
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The selling price is $1.50. It consists of one 


hundred and sixteen pages on subject matter 
suggested by the title. Forbes Lindsay is prom- 
inently connected with the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and is the author of several 
other technical books on life insurance. ‘‘Prac- 
tical Pointers’? is designed to assist the be- 
ginner as well as the advanced agent and a 
large circulation is anticipated, not alone for 
the style in which it is written, but the manner 
in which it is bound and also for its intrinsic 
value as an educational document.—Pacific Un- 
derwriter. 

“Practical Pointers’’ may be obtained at $1.50 
a copy by addressing The Spectator Company. 


Life Index for 1917 


The forty-ninth annual edition of the Life In- 
surance Policyholders’ Pocket Index for 1917 
has been issued by The Spectator Company. 
This valuable pocket reference work shows the 
financial standing of all the important legal 
reserve life insurance companies operating in 
the United States and Canada as of December 
31. 1916, and for the four years previous. An 
important feature of the publication is the de- 
tniled statements of the life insurance compa- 
nies having more than $100,000,000 insurance in 
force. In manila binding, this work can be ob- 
tained for twenty-five cents a copy, and in 
leather binding for fifty cents. All orders 
should be addressed to the publishers—The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. 


Promotions and Transfers 
The Public Savings of Indianapolis has an- 
nounced the following changes: Agent G. J. 
Davis appointed superintendent at Washington; 
Agent J. W. Ringold appointed superintendent 
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at Connersville; Superintendent W. C. Jennings 


transferred from Connersville to South Bend. 


Salary Insurance 


When the salaried man tells you that he does 
not want life insurance, or has all that he can 
atford, ask him if he would not like to arrange 
for his salary to be continued to his widow, 
for the support of the family after he has been 
called away. Tell him that if he were insured 
and he died to-night, to-morrow his name would 
be stricken from the pay-roll and salary would 
cease, but that his widow’s name would im- 
mediately be entered upon the life insurance 
company’s pay-roll and that his salary would in 
the future come to her from the home office on 
the first day of every month, just as it had come 
to him from his employer in the past. This is 
accomplished by the monthly income policy. His 
wife has been trained and educated to think, 
plan and calculate from one end of the month 
to the other, for the reason that the salary, the 
rent and the little bills for household expenses 
are usually payable monthly, and now she is 
enabled to go right along in the same old way. 
and is not obliged to adopt some new and, per- 
haps, hazardous and uncertain method of financ- 
ing the affairs of the home. This income can- 
not fail or be withheld on account of business 
depressions or loss of position, but can be de- 
pended upon in hard times and in good times 
alike. Many salaried men who have thought 
that they had all the life insurance’ they 
wanted or could afford are arranging for the 
continuance of at least a part of their salaries 
after they have been taken away. Are you get- 
ting your share of this monthly income _ busi- 
ness? If not, try the salary argument.—The 
Prudential Weekly Record. 


Thou Shalt Not Covet Thy Neighbor’s 
Debit 
The late W. S. Gilbert, the celebrated writer 
of comic operas, alludes somewhere in “The 
Mikado” to a class of people who ‘‘never would 
be missed" if they availed themselves of the 
professional services of the Lord High Execu- 
tioner; and in that class he placed those who 
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love “all centuries but this, and every country 
but their own.” 

In the same class we would be inclined to 
place those agents who see no good in their own 
debit, their own company, their own district, 
their own anything, but who see everything good 
wherever they are not. Those agents will not 
make any satisfactory progress until they have 
overcome their mental delusion, and the best 
way to do that is to work so unremittently in 
improving their own debit and their own record 
as to leave themselves no time for admiring the 
other fellow’s debit and the other fellow’s op- 
portunities. 

BUILD WITH MATERIALS NEAR AT HAND 

The wise man, confronted with any difficulty, 
will not brood upon the opportunities-he has 
not, but will study those he has until he knows 
how to put them to the furthest use. That was 
how Robinson Crusoe made life tolerable in a 
lonely desert island. That is how true heroism 
accomplishes its exploits, whether in war, geo- 
graphical exploration, calamitous happening or 
ordinary business life. 

And, furthermore, when you do concentrate 
your mental vision upon your opportunities and 
examine what they are fairly and fully, you 
ought to think yourself fortunate. What com- 
pany sells better policies or gives policyholders 
better treatment than your own? What bet- 
ter time to sell those policies than now? In 
What district is there not a universal and a 
normally increasing demand for such policies 
when properly presented to the public? 

Get to work, man, work manfully and _ plod- 
dingly; be less of a critic and more of a con- 
structive worker and you will make your debit 
a conspicuous success. Thine own debit is rich 
in possibilities.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


Co-operating With Red Cross 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

I have made plans and have perfected arrange- 
ments with the American Red Cross for insur- 
ance interests to undertake a red cross cam- 
paign. The plans contemplate handling the 
work through the Federations of the  va- 
rious States, and by each Federation exec- 
utive committee handling its State as a 
unit. We expect to throw the united effort 
of 50,000 field men into the work, and in addi- 
tion we expect to enlist all companies, and 
through them to exercise their influence and 
control over their field foree, whether affiliated 
with State Federations or otherwise. 

I prepared and presented the following reso- 
lution at the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Council April 15, and it 
Was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the United States is now engaged in 
war; and 

Whereas the Red Cross is in need of funds; 
and 

Whereas the National Council of Insurance 
Federations is in position to inaugurate a cam- 
paign in every State through its enrolled mem- 
bership of nearly 50,000 insurance representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous desire of all in- 
surance men to serve their country, now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the National Council of Insurance Federations 
hereby tenders the services of its complete or- 
ganization to the American Red Cross for the 
purpose of conducting a membership campaign 
as the Insurance Division of the American Red 
Cross. 

Supplementary to the passing of that resolu- 
tion a motion prevailed that I be appointed a 
committee of one to direct the work of the 
campaign through the office of the secretary of 
the National Council here in Detroit. 

This is our first opportunity to demonstrate 
what the Federations can do in constructive 
work, and I am therefore desirous of obtaining 
all possible support: and, to that end, I pre- 
sent this communication to you with the hope 
that you will exploit the matter in your journal. 

We are all aware that insurance men would 
do their part individually for the Red Cross 
under any circumstances, but here presents an 
opportunity for working collectively, and by so 
doing to accomplish a great deal more, and in 
the end to show what insurance has accom- 
plished, which, I hope, will be a most creditable 
showing. W. G. CuRTIs. 

Detroit. Mich., April 80, 1917 
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Beware the deadly sitting habit, 
Or, if you sit, be like the rabbit 
Who keepeth ever on the jump 


By springs concealed beneath his rump. 


Ischew the dull and slothful seat, 
\nd move about with willing feet! 
Man was not made to sit a-trance 


\nd press and press and press his pants. 


So, rather with an open mind, 

Go circulate among your kind; 

\nd thus, my son, avoid the snare 
Which lurks within the cushioned chair. 
To get an “app” you'll ne'er be able, 
With feet upon your office table. 

To run like ———, it has been found. 
Both feet must be upon the ground. 


\dapted from the Chicago Tribune Line 
O’Type by Tl. S. Standish « 
tral Life. 


f the Union Cen- 


Does Your Ordinary Business Hold? 

Every agent has a sublime faith in the stay- 
ing quality of the insurance he personally writes 
and places, but frequently he is disappointed 
and his faith is rudely shaken. A new policy 
is a plant that must be well watered and nur- 
tured until it has attained a reasonable growth. 
After there is a definite investment, so that the 
lapse would mean financial loss, there is much 
less danger of its cancellation, although the 
agent should always safeguard, by personal at- 
tention, the business he has so _ laboriously 
created. 

Keeping the policy in force is his affair. Hav- 
ing written and placed it, he must not even re- 
gard the transaction as finished. Keeping the 
business alive is clearly a part of his work. It 
is not enough to get it, serure the premium and 
enjoy his commission; a ‘selfish motive should 
keep the agent interested, if nothing else 
awakens him, for there is the loss of the re- 
newal interest to be considered. 

Policies that hold for only one year do little 
good to anyone. Out of this first year’s premium 
must come the examination fee, the commission 
and all the expenses of issuing the policy, so 
that it is. a matter of wasted effort unless it 
renews. 

When will it be borne in upon the average 
insurance solicitor that the personal touch 
counts above all else? The personal interview, 
the cordial grasp of the hand, the cheery smile 
and gleam in the eye, and the hearty interest 
in the man and his affairs, have an important 
influence. 

The insurance agent who keeps in touch with 
his policyholders and who radiates good cheer, 
a happy outlook and a sane, wholesome view 
of life and its responsibilities, should reduce his 
lapse ratio to a minimum.—The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 


Aim High to Win Success 

Some young people will never reach the goal. 
the top—one great barrier is ignorance. Your 
size depends upon your mind, not your muscles. 
You can’t measure manhood with a tape line 
around the biceps: you can’t determine success 
by the cash register, or rating in Bradstreet or 
R. G. Dun. That does not determine that any 
man has succeeded in life. Suecess depends 
upon the mind, not the muscle. The engineer 
is bigger than the engine he runs; the captain 
is bigger than the ship. Two electric dynamos 
no bigger than two fists can do more work than 
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a twelve-foot windmill in a sixty-foot tower 
from which you ean see five miles away. 
You can measure a rose in size—that’s easy: 
but fragrance—that’s an impossibility, an ab- 
solute impossibility. Manhood and womanhood 
does not depend on muscle. Apparent size is 
one thing, real size is another. If you don’t 
believe it, try to stop a hornet with the end of 
your nose when he is going a mile a minute. 

One reason why we have so many round- 
shouldered men loafing around street corners is 
because when young they balled up too early 
and cashed in too early in life. They aimed 
high, but didn’t have powder enough in their 
gun. Aim high—it’s no harder on your gun to 
knock feathers out of an eagle than it is to 
shoot a skunk. Be like Grant. Fight it out if 
it takes all summer. 

Cyrus W. Field crossed the ocean fifty-two 
times and worked nineteen years to lay the At- 
lantic cable while all the world said it couldn't 
be done. Those are the kind of men who hang 
their mugs in halls of fame for mutts like you to 
look at. I talked with Thomas Edison, and he 
told me he worked seventeen to twenty-four 
hours a day for years to make his instrument 
sound right. He cuts off his coupons now.— 
Rev. William A. Sunday. 


Four Important Recipes 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD AGENT? 

A man who really and truly wants to succeed 
and who is willing to concentrate all his powers 
to attain this end. A man with high ideals, to- 
gether with willingness to improve every oppor- 
tunity to educate himself in his business. 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD SUPERINTENDENT? 

A man who made good as an agent. A man 
who is a good personal producer in both indus- 
trial and ordinary, a good collector, a good 
canvasser of business, and who can train other 
men to do these things by personal work in 
the field. A man who can draw men to him by 
his personality, geniality and ability to prosper 
and who can maintain a strong staft of capable, 
efficient workmen. 

WHAT MAKES A GOOD MANAGER? 

A man who is a master of details, a good per- 
sonal writer, a good organizer, a good financier 
and who smiles and compliments generously. 
WHAT MAKES FOR SUCCESS OF AGENCY, 

STAFF, DISTRICT AND COMPANY? 

Co-operation—every man everywhere with his 
heart in his work and his shoulder to the wheel 
for substantial onward progress.—The Ladder 


My Son John 

I have a son who bears my name and he’s 
ten months old. 

He’s a husky little chap. He crawls into my 
room as I dress each morning and I watch him 
as he struggles to get up on his sturdy legs. 
He laughs at me as he topples over, and the 
light of Heaven is in his eyes. There’s music 
in his prattle and somehow I can't help a little 
lump in my throat sometimes when I feel most 
glad about hint. 

I dream about my son John. He's going toa 
good school and he’s already entered for the 
class of Harvard, °35. I leok the little chap 
over and figure that he ought to make the foot- 
ball team. He's good nature personified, and 
while he hates the teething process he hardly 
whimpers over it. He’s smart too—but then it 
shall never be said I bragged about my son 
John. 

One morning, just like a flash—it came upon 
me as I was fixing my collar—what would 
happen to my son John if anything happened 
to me? I looked at him and it seemed just as 
if my eyes swam for a moment. Yes; what 
would the little man do without his dad? 

I carry life insurance. Of course I do, be- 
cause it’s the proper thing to do. But what 
came home to me was—is the insurance I am 
carrying adequate to secure protection for my 
wife and bairns and also to provide the up- 


bringing and education I had dreamed of for 


my son John? 
I thought and thought and then I did some- 


thing. I did it forthwith I went straightway 


and I bought additional life insurance, and that 
insurance is his. I got $5000 whole life, for T am 
no longer a stripling, and I got it with the 
total disability clause attached.—The Exponent. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Timely Comments On Individual 
Achievements 


LEADERS IN PRODUCTION 


Ordinary and Industrial Records—Lapses Kept 
Down Very Low 

Commenting upon the field accomplishments 
of a number of agents, the Intelligencer of the 
Metropolitan Life of recent date made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

With a first-class total for the two months, 
Superintendent David Rudberg of Ridgewood 
commands first position in the classification of 
average placed ordinary business for the month 
of February, the figure per man being $4425—an 
excellent sign of interest and zeal in the ordin- 
ary field. 

The men of Fulton, Superintendent I. Siegel, 
also among the foremost ten for total, scored 
the second highest average per man, over $4200. 
And Butfalo, Dr. Staniland, superintendent, 
third in amount for the ,two months, also won 
third honors for the month in average per man— 
nearly four thousand dollars. 

Keeping in step, Knickerbocker representa- 
tives, Superintendent L. S. Bruenn, the top- 
noteher for total, rejoiced in over $3600 aver- 
age, and Long Acre men, Mr. E. V. Thomas, 
added to their toll sufficient business to aver- 
age them $3644 per man. 

Good figures, these; and, similarly, fine ex- 
hibits appear to the credit of Mr. Berkeley and 
co-workers in Bay Ridge; Mr. Jarvis, Riverside; 
Mr. A. Menschel, West End; Mr. Chess, Bath 
Beach; Mr. M. Menschel, St. Marks, and other 
successful managers whose activity and success 
are a source of gratification to their friends at 
the home office. 

Yet there were a few districts where the figure 
fell below $2000 per man—while there were more 
over that sum and many reaching toward and 
beyond $2500 average, as in Murray Hill, Mr. 
Sinclair; Corning, Mr. Tully; Little Falls, Mr. 
Lally, and other centers. 

First-rate results were accomplished in Mount 
Vernon, Tremont, Iroquois, Bushwick and 
Brooklyn. And fine totals for the two months 
were rolled up in Stuyvesant Heights, Long 
Island City, Genesee, Melrose, Albany, Bing- 
hamton and elsewhere. 

Look at the list of leading agents—regulars 
and unattached. It is one of the most attractive 
ever published for two months of any year—at- 
tractive in amount and in quality of business. 
Many men are placing ordinary at the rate of 
ten thousand and over a month—over a hundred 
thousand a year. 

Closing the line of the fifty leaders, Julius 
Segal, one of Yorkville’s active representatives, 
figured among a group with $20,000 and better 
placed and paid-for. Keeping him company were 
Raphael Burstein, Bedford; Max Horenstein, 
Bushwick; M. J. Rothman, Knickerbocker; Louis 
Weiss, Fulton, and others. 

Toward and about the center appeared M. B. 
Bernstone, Buffalo, with $25,000, among a corps 
of others noted for similar amounts, Solomon 
Ginsberg, Harlem: William Schnall, West End; 
Charles Arnon, Fulton; Samuel Shapiro, West 
End, and company. 

Yet, fine as these exhibits are, they yielded 
to the over-thirty-thousand-dollar showing of 
Charles Treanor, Murray Hill: Samuel Slos- 
shower, Bay Ridge; Henry Litvin, West End. So 
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continues the story with M. L. Bressler, Harlem: 
Herman Landau, Ridgewood, and A. L. Rosen of 
Troy South. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars was the aim ac- 
complished by Harry Skilovitz, Ridgewood, and 
thirty-five thousand five hundred by W. H. 
Feldtman, Flatbush. 

Higher? Yes, thirty-nine thousand two hun- 
dred fell to David Alperin of Yorkville, and 
forty thousand to Jacob Varon, Morrisania, lead- 
ing up to the forty-five-thousand dollar accom- 
plishment of Richard Owen in Utica. 

And coming to R, C. Davidson, Buffalo, and 
H. H. Danforth of Plattsburg, first and second. 
it suffices to say that they are both past the 
half-century line in order to convey an idea of 
the vigor, zeal and success that mark the efforts 
of the leaders. 


No Other Business Equals Yours 


There isn’t any other line of business in the 
world that can compare with yours. 

Do you appreciate it? Just get right down to 
facts and figures. Argue it out from your own 
point of view 

Take the salaried people. They sell their 
time—which means their lives—to the firms for 
which they work. When they are through with 
the day’s work, other business is through. The 
opportunities that were floating around in the 
daytime are gone. They are tired. These people 
have worked all day. 

In a few years they get so dependent on a 
job and on some particular kind of work, they 
don’t know where to turn if they are thrown 
out of employment. Business is transacted a 
little different in every office, every factory, 
every store. A man might be worth $100 in one 
office and not $50 in another. 

There is the farmer. He has thousands of 
dollars tied up in his land, his live stock, his 
buildings, his equipments. He may have to 
contend with a late spring, an early fall, or a 
drought. His crops are short. His income is 
reduced. There is nothing else he can do but 
Wait for the next season. 

You can work every season, every month, 
every week, every day! 

Look all around you and see what it has 
cost the successful men in time and money to 
win as they have won. 

The more you apply yourself, the more you 
win. You can make a bigger success in the 
next twelve months than the average successful 
business man can in his first three or four 
years. 

You have no overhead expense worth mention- 
ing, no payroll, no high cost of doing business. 
You are your own manufacturing plant, your 
own store, your own office. 

Why, you are so far ahead of the average 
person who works, you ought to be glad to get 
up early every morning and work late every 
night, because there isn’t any limit to what 
you can do! You have the biggest opportunity 
that any person ever had, provided you do not 
Waste time.—Arthur F. Hall. 


“Life Insurance Catechism” 


A pamphlet of great value to any one who 
contemplates insuring his life.—Cinecinnati 
Times-Star. 

Many questions which come up in the general 
run of life solicitors are answered concisively 
and clearly in this handy little booklet.—South- 
ern Underwriter. 

The second edition of ‘Life Insurance Cate- 
chism,’”’ by Theo. J. Venn, has been issued by 
The Spectator Company, selling for 50 cents. 
The terms used are comprehensible by the gen- 
eral reader and the work will be found bene- 
ficial to agents.—Northwest Insurance. 

The Spectator Company, 135 William street. 
New York, has published ‘Life Insurance Cate- 
chism,’’ by Theodore J. Venn, being a treatise 
on protection by means of questions and 
answers, in terms comprehensible by the gen- 
eral reader. This is the second edition of this 
useful publication, which has been revised and 
enlarged, Price 50 cents.—United States Re- 
view. 

This book has met with great favor among 
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life insurance workers, as it is a most compre- 
hensive yet terse and easily understood explan- 
ation of life insurance in its history, its prac- 
tice and its forms. It is an excellent handbook 
for the student of life insurance and, by the 
use of question and answer, presents, in a prac- 
tical way, the information that every one in- 
terested in life insurance should possess, or 
have the means of obtaining when needed. 
Insurance Observer. 

This is a treatise on life insurance protec- 
tion prepared in such a way as to interest the 
reader and lead to an increased knowledge of 
the business. It is written along independent 
lines, in simple language, technical terms be- 
ing omitted, and the book can be used either to 
instruct agents or to inform policyholders re- 
garding the principles of life insurance. It is 
a book of sixty-two pages, divided into five 
chapters, and includes some sixty-seven ques- 
tions with appropriate answers. It is certainly 
a practical publication and of wide use.—The 
Indicator. 

The Spectator Company, New York, has pub- 
lished a new and revised edition (50 cents) of 
the ‘Life Insurance Catechism,’’ compiled by 
Theodore J. Venn, author of ‘‘Why and How 
Business Insurance Benefits Its Users.’ The 
book treats of protection in a series of ques- 
tions and answers that are couched in terms 
within the comprehension ot the general reader. 
It sketches the history of the various forms of 
life insurance, describes the different kinds of 
policies issued, and explains clearly the legal 
reserve annually set aside by all old line com- 
panies to meet the individual policyholder’s 
increasing mortality rate, illustrating its ad- 
vantages as a financial protection for old age 
and the manner in which it decreases the net 
cost of insurance in the face of the assured’s 
advancing years.—The Evening Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee., 

Orders for ‘‘Life Insurance Catechism” at 
fifty cents a copy should be addressed to The 
Spectator Company. 


Deaths Among Life Policyholders of the 
Travelers in 1916 


The following tables contain in brief form a 
maximum of life insurance instruction and 
argument: 





No. Amount 
Died in first year of policy........... 62 $143,446 
Died in second year of policy......... 63 145,876 
Died in third to fifth year of policy—-. 197 663,689 
Died in sixth to tenth year of policy. 238 821,200 
Died in eleventh to twentieth year of 
DONGW. sctetedsascadecdedneuee woxcns 400 1,305,696 
Died after twentieth year of policy... 369 874,547 


1,329 $3,954,453 

1.7% of the total number died within the first yeat 

of insurance. 

%.4% of the total number died within the first two 

years of insurance. 

24.2% of the total number died within the first five 
years of insurance. 

12.1% of the total number died within the first ten 
years Of insurance. 

72.267 of the total number died within the first twenty 
vears of insurance. 

Remember that this table has to do only with 
men who have secured insurance after a care- 
ful medical examination proved them to be in 
excellent health and physical condition, and 
yet despite this careful selection 4.7 per cent 
of those who died in 1916 died within a year 
of the time they insured, and 24.2 per cent 
Within five years. 

This table proves that good health is an un- 
certain quality; that no system of saving or 
investment is a substitute for life insurance, 
and that procrastination is a gamble in which 
the family pays the loss.—Travelers Agents’ 
Record. 


Suggestions for Ordinary Writing 

| believe that what success I have made in our 
business can be ascribed to the following at- 
tributes: confidence, concentration and con- 
scientiousness. 

Confidence.—This is gained by a_ thorough 
knowledge of the contracts you are. selling, 
coupled with the belief that you are represent- 
ing the best company in the world and the fact 
that you can meet any competition because of 
the low cost of our policies. So prepared, we 
should all be able to go out and make a record 
for ourselves. 

Concentration.—We must concentrate the 
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SSS Our Flag SS 

Never once since it was first Hung. to 
the breeze has our national ensign gone 
down to dishonor, [ver and always it 
has waved in the cause of the just and the 
inalienable rights of man. 

The brilliant blending of red and white 
and blue—what does this beautiful inter- 
mingling of colors signify, what does it 
proudly proclaim to the whole world ? 

did 

The red stands for red-blooded men 
men who, knowing their rights, dare to 
maintain them, no matter what the cosi 
of blood or of treasure; men who are 
ever ready to resent insult, grapple with 
and beat down the ruthless foe and the 
bullying braggadocio; men whose cour- 
age, confidence and_ self-reliance are 
united with a high sense of justice, a 
noble love of kith and kin and country 
and a lofty spirit of patriotism preparing 
and impelling them to sacrifice all they 
possess even to the last drop of blood 
whenever comes the righteous call. 

Gi 

The blue in the flag—it stands for the 
cloudless azure in the sky; a “true blue” 
pledge and promise of stanch support, 
pledge and promise of stanch support, 
mination to stand by the flag, to uphold 
the Declaration of Independence and the 


knowledge we have gained about our business 
that we may use it to the best advantage. We 
must concentrate our minds upon selling the 
policy best suited to our prospect and not under- 
estimate his ability to take a large amount of 
protection. We must concentrate our effort so 
as to bring us the largest result with the least 
expenditure of work. 
Conscientiouness.—Having first acquired con- 
fidence and then properly concentrated our plans 
and our work, it is then up to us to be con- 
scientious in our time, in our acts and in our 
loyalty. We must ever be alert to get the bus- 
iness, never letting a single opportunity slip. 
We should diligently canvass for business and 
then give this business the attention we would 
if we had our own money invested in it.—David 
Kahn in The Prudential Weekly Record. 


Transfers as Business-Getting Introductions 

Transfers are introductions from one mem- 
ber to another of the great Prudential family 
They transmute strangers into trusting and, if 
properly handled and cared for, lasting friends. 
In considerately caring for transfers, we prac- 
tice courtesy both to the insured and to the 
brother agent. 

Give me a transfer from Agent Jones of 
another city on a Smith family, stating briefly 
and plainly the name of street, the number of 
house and stating whether the man’s name is 
“John,” or some other information that will 
give me an insight into the nature of the case, 
and your transfer will be received and taken 
care of in a way that will be pleasing to Mr. 
Jones. 


Constitution of the United States in all 
their parts and principles. 
CUYD 

The white in our national ensign? It 
typifies honor, manhood, all that is pure 
and noble and brave and manly in human 
nature. It signifies man at his very best ; 
man, who is but little lower than the 


angels; man, the noblest work of God. 
(QUID 
Look well upon this glorious banner, 


this flag that is destined to triumph bril- 
hantly again as it has done in the past. 
aiid 

The Spirit of Seventy-six is abroad in 
the land. .\s it was in the days of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and [ranklin, of 
Hancock and Hamilton and Adams and 
Madison, this spirit again stirs our peo- 
ple everywhere. We are once more in 
“the times that tried men’s souls,” in the 
days of Lincoln and Grant and the great 
leaders of the Civil War. 

And shall we not say with all our 
hearts and from our very souls, in this 
supreme hour of responsibility, what one 
of Shakespeare’s characters is repre- 
sented to have said: 


In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews and summon up the blood. 
-The Prudential Weekly Record. 


When receiving notice of a transfer, I visit 
the people whose policies are in course of trans- 
fer, and meet them with a smile. I find out how 
many there are in the family, the nature of 
their business, and offer them my assistance in 
locating, or, perhaps, placing the young man in 
touch with some who might be in need of his 
services. 

He will thus feel more desirous of paying his 
insurance promptly, and it stimulates his in- 
terest in taking out insurance on his own life. 
In all this we prove to our fellow worker in the 
other city that we are paying him in advance a 
courtesy we owe to him and also a courtesy we 
may ask him to pay us at some other date. I 
recently had a transfer come to me on a party 
moving into one of my detached towns, and 
when I called upon the lady, who had been in 
the place only a few days, she informed me she 
had made arrangements with her sister to pay 
the premiums in the city from which she had 
moved. Upon receiving this information I noti- 
fied the agent and requested him to continue to 
call at same place for the business he had just 
reported for transfer, stating to him the results 
of my visit. Let’s not be afraid of transfers, 
for when you give me a transfer, you give me, 
in most cases, a prospect for either additional 
industrial or ordinary insurance. 

If we work as we should and take the proper 
interest in the welfare of people who are trans- 
ferred to us, we are in harmony with all con- 
cerned, and the company, Mr. Agent, can deter- 
mine your fitness in caring for this particular 
part of the business.—The Prudential Weekly 
Record. 





JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Many Men Win Higher Positions in 


Company's Service 





LARGE WEEKLY INCREASE 
Some Are Called to Country's Service—Other 


Notes and Comments 


The following promotions have just been an- 
nounced by the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston: 

Samuel Avery, agent to assistant superinten- 
dent at Brockton; Abraham Rappaport, agent 
to assistant superintendent at Lawrence; 
Thomas O'Toole, agent to assistant superinten- 
dent at St. Louis 2; Theodore C. Beck, agent to 
assistant superintendent at Brooklyn 1; Herbert 
Schortmann, agent to assistant superintendent 
at Roxbury; Richard Kennedy, agent to assis- 
tant superintendent at Paterson; Elmer R. 
Kratt, agent to assistant superintendent at 
Pittsburgh 1; Jules Cullen, agent at Lawrence 
to assistant superintendent at Pittsfield; Ellis 
Cramer, agent at Philadelphia 1 to assistant 
superintendent at Chester; Patrick X. Golding, 
agent to claim adjuster at Brooklyn 1; Frank 
J. Reardon, claim adjuster to assistant superin- 
tendent at Brooklyn 1: Harry Gardiner, assis- 
tant superintendent at Bridgeport, to travel- 
ing auditor at Albany. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company sends the following message to its 
field force: 

During the first quarter of 1917 you have se- 
cured a greater increase of weekly premium 
business than in any corresponding period of 
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the company’s history. In the ordinary branch, 
as well, your work has been magnificent and 
has broken all records. 

For this we thank you and congratulate you. 

In the meantime the country has been called 
upon to face a new condition; has entered upon 
a state of war. This indicates new problems 
and new burdens for all of us, but we shall 
meet them with stout hearts, we shall not relax 
our efforts in extending the area of life insur- 
ance protection, never more desirable or valued 
than now in the hour of the country’s ordeal. 

Agent John J. Nolan, Jr., of the Fall River 
district has answered his country’s call by join- 
ing the Naval Militia. Superintendent Grady 
writes that this young man has been one of his 
most valued agents. In a period of five years 
he has to his credit a total weekly premium in- 
crease of $96.95 and $113,500 ordinary--includ- 
ing accumulation Fund Policies. 

CHANGE AT UTICA 

The title of superintendent of the Utica 
agency has been conferred upon John W. Dowl- 
ing, who was placed in command of that district 
in the capacity of assistant superintendent-in- 
charge on December 1, 1916, after it had been 
detached from the Syracuse agency. This recog- 
nition is well deserved by Mr. Dowling, who for 
more than seventeen years has borne himself 
as a typical John Hancock man by virtue of 
fine character, alert intelligence and productive 
ability. : 

An ordinary office has been opened at Flint, 
Mich., under State Agent Macauley. The office 
is in charge of Orla G. Miller and is located in 
Room 210, F. P. Smith Building. 

The quarters of the Cleveland 2 district have 
been transferred a story higher, to the fifth 
floor of the People’s Savings Bank Building, 
1688-94 West 25th street, that city. 

The office of the detached Marlborough dis- 
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trict, in the Framingham agency, hag been 
moved to Room 6, Warren Block, 155 Main 
street. 

The Woonsocket agency has moved to new 
offices located in Rooms 3, 4, 5 and 6 Wool- 
worth Building, 154 Main street. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


Pawtucket agent and assistant started out 
Saturday, March 3, resolved upon scoring new 
business success every day of that week. They 
accomplished their aim, securing a_ total of 
twenty-four applications for $2.77. After that 
the agent’s appetite was whetted for ‘more of 
the same” and he continued the effort alone. 
Up to the close of Saturday, April 14, he had 
succeeded in writing several applications every 
day for thirty-seven days, inclusive, his total 
then amounting to 110 applications for pre- 
miums aggregating $12.56 without a break, and, 
furthermore, he collected first premiums on 
every one except two, ranging from one week 
to one year! Also, the effort is still on. 


Colonial Life Changes 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has made a 
number of promotions and changes recently. 
These include the following: J. B. Gardner 
transferred from Atlantic City to Jersey City 
as manager; M. Herscher, assistant manager, 
Orange; L. Roth, assistant manager, Browns- 
ville; J. Konowitz, assistant manager, Williams- 
burg: S. Baker transferred from Easton to Cam- 
den as assistant manager; J. T. Gardiner, mana- 
ger, Atlantic City; J. Malone, assistant mana- 
ger, Brooklyn; <A. Pfuhl, assistant manager, 
McKeesport: J. T. Murphy, assistant manager, 


Jersey City. 








By 
W. Meador, Jr. 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES | 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 


and overcome objections to a proposition for 


Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
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CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa- 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses - 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


| Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 


Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
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THE SERVICE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 





Many Millions of People Handicapped 


Early in Life—A Sure Cure for 
Many Ills 





THE FOUNDATION OF A CAREER 





Lecture Delivered at Johns Hopkins University by 
Neil D. Sills, Former President National 
Association of Life Underwriters 


Mr. Carnegie has over his desk this motto: 
“The Highest Worship of God is Service to 
Men.” We are here to-day to consider the 
service of life insurance to humanity. The 
corner stone of the great life insurance struc- 
ture is protection, protection for his family, pro- 
tection for his credit, and protection for him- 
self as he grows older and less able to work. 
To realize the need of this protection one only 
has to look at conditions right around us. 

Ninety per cent of the three million widows 
lack the common comforts of life. 

Eight million women in the United States 
must work to earn a living. 

Ninety per cent of the men engaged in active 
business life fail to reach old age with suf- 
ficient to live on. 

Ninety-five per cert fail to provide for old 
age or for their families. 

All but ten per cent of the children of the 
United States who enter school at six years of 
age must leave to go to work before they reach 
the eighth grade. 

Only seven per cent of the estimated economic 
value of human life in America is covered by 
life insurance, and, nothwithstanding this low 
percentage, life insurance constitutes eighty- 
seven per cent of what Americans leave at death. 

The records of the New York Surrogate’s Of- 
fice over a period of five years show the follow- 
ing facts. of estates left by adults dying during 
that time: 85.3 per cent left no estate, 9.6 per 
cent left from $300 to $5000, and only 1% per cent 
left over $25,000. 

The above facts alone show that man needs 
the service that will the better help him to 
help himself. 

The United States Bureau of Education gives 
us the following information: 

The average life of boys’ schooling is less 
than six years. Less than twenty-five per cent 
of the boys complete grammar grades. Only 
one boy in forty of those entering high school 
complete the course or go any higher. 

Two million boys and girls between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age are working for wages. 

Persons to the number of 14,250,000 engaged 
in mechanical and manufacturing pursuits have 
not had a chance to secure an adequate training, 
so that all around us the people have been grow- 


ing up without the proper education and train- 
ing, thus starting life with a tremendous 
handicap. 

The above, coupled with the further fact that 
ninety per cent of the men in the penitentiary 
are uneducated, kindles the feeling in every true 
man’s bosom that he wants to see something 
developed that will greatly improve the present 
condition of mankind. 

The best thought of the age considers that 
life insurance is the practical solution for most 
of the economic ills of society. Most of us 
realize the potent factor of life insurance, and 
to what extent it enters into the domestic, com- 
mercial and civic life of the people of this 
continent. It is the circulating blood of our 
country’s business life, it is proving a real 
service to humanity. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Let us take a brief review of the institution 
of life insurance and see what it has already 
accomplished and what it is doing. In the 
United States and Canada there are 45,000,000 
policies in force on abvut 30,000,000 lives out of 
the 110,000,000 population, so that only about 
one out of every four is insured; and the amount 
of insurance in force is about twenty-five 
billions. Life insurance is on the increase. For 
while in the United States last year the popu- 
lation increased 1,700.000, the number of life 
insurance policies increased about two and 
three-quarter millions, so that while the popu- 
lation increased about one and three fifths per 
cent, the number of life insurance policies were 
increased about six and two-fifths per cent. 

The whole plan of life insurance is one of 
mutual helpfulness, conducted on a scientific 
basis, and tends to stimulate and help mankind, 
because the family that draws a death benefit 
after only a few premiums have been paid is 
not placed in the position of accepting charity, 
but of receiving the fruit of the prudent fore- 
sight of the one who has just been taken away. 
When one man or one family has to carry a 
tremendous financial loss it becomes a burden 
unbearable and often impairs or wrecks the 
lives. There is something impressive in the 
fact that over thirty millions of men and women 
have banded themselves together through life 
insurance to help carry the burdens of the un- 
fortunate. 

Life insurance is an intensively practical 
brotherhood that is doing a tremendous amount 
of good. Last year the life insurance compa- 
nies of America paid back to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries about $600,000,000, which is 
over one-half the National debt. The Govern- 
ment would arouse considerable excitement if 
it undertook to pay off its debt in a year or 
two. Think of the taxation this would require; 
yet life insurance distributes $600,000,000 a year, 
and the money goes to a million families and 
thus affects some four or five million people. 
This is an unusual experience, which is increas- 
ing each year, and we can only slightly estimate 


what good this will accomplish in the next ten 
years. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF THE 
COMPANIES 

These companies have assets of about $5,750,- 
000,000. We can the better gain some idea of 
this stupendous sum when we realize that the 
total money in circulation in the United States 
is only about $4,498,000,000, so that the assets 
of the life insurance companies are over one 
and one-quarter billion dollars more than all 
the money in circulation in this country. 

The life insurance companies will inside of 
the next ten years distribute to their policy- 
holders and beneficiaries an amount equal to 
their present assets—$5,750,000,000. These as- 
sets are very carefully safeguarded by the law, 
which requires that the companies must keep 
permanently invested a reserve to meet the 
policy obligations, this sum last year amounting 
to about $4,706,000,000; and the increase of $252,- 
000,000 in reserve each year is very nearly 
equal to the increase in the assets. 


HOW THE ASSETS ARE RELATED TO LIFE 


As we are considering to-day the service of 
life insurance to humanity, it is no more than 
right that we should see how intimately these 
billions of dollars of assets of the life insur- 
ance companies really enter into the daily life 
of our people. About thirty per cent of these 
assets are invested in railway securities, which 
means that about one and _ three-quarters 
billions of dollars is the real and personal prop- 
erty of railroads. Thus the railroads have been 
able to better their equipment, extend their 
lines, develop the mines, open up millions of 
acres of land to civilization, and carry in the 
people for the mining and agricultural work, 
bring in the material to feed and clothe them, 
and build their houses and help them to find 
markets for their products.- All of this has 
led to the building up of towns and cities; and 
the life insurance companies have come in with 
their assets to help build the street railways, 
so that the people can the more easily get from 
their homes to their places of business, attend 
their church services and visit their friends. 
All of this opening up and building up process, 
which has been mainly done through the as- 
sets of the life insurance companies, has so 
bettered the conditions of our own people that 
millions from other parts of the world have 
been attracted and have come here to make 
their homes. 

About thirty-five per cent of the assets of the 
life insurance companies are invested in bonds 
and mortgages, and of this amount about ten 
per cent is invested in State, county and city 
bonds. Thus the streets are improved, good 
roads built, which are a comfort to the people 
and a help to the farmer. Better schools are 
constructed, giving modern facilities and im- 
proved methods for the education of the chil- 
dren. Great office buildings are constructed, 
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giving better light and purer air to the thou- 
sands that are employed on the inside. Four- 
teen of the companies have about a billion of 
dollars invested in the South and West. 

About fifteen per cent of the assets come 
back to the policyholders in the form of policy 
loans, so that the people are now beginning to 
feel that when they take a policy in an old- 
line life insurance company they are opening 
up a bank account with that strong concern. 
These policy loans bring the company and 
policyholder closer together; often the loan 
value of a man’s policy has been the means of 
tiding him over a rough place in his business 
experience, or of furnishing an income to him 
while out of work. 

The affairs of the companies are very care- 
fully managed, thoroughly supervised and 
given detail publicity. The income of the com- 
panies is over a billion dollars a year, of which 
over $800,000,000 is from premiums. Of this in- 
come over twenty-five per cent, or over $252,- 
000,000, is added to the companies’ reserve, which 
is in turn invested in the upbuilding of the 
country’s material resources. Over fifty per 
cent of the total income each year is paid to 
the policyholders and their beneficiaries. We 
know something of the far-reaching benefits of 
this money. It brings sunshine into many a 
widow’s home, educates a countless number of 
children, and brings comforts in old age to 
those whe have had to work hard. About one 
and one-half per cent, or about $17,000,000, paid 
by these companies helps to lighten taxation 
and makes it possible for a good many improve- 
ments to be made for the benefit of the people. 


EDUCATING THE MEN IN THE BUSINESS 


The Association of Life Underwriters has 
stood for the highest principles in the field 
work and has helped greatly to educate the 
agent to fair dealing and good services to the 
policyholder, so now the average life insurance 
agent who is worthy of the name is justly 
looked upon by the assured as his counselor and 
friend, and thus the agent circulating around 
through the people is able to advise with them 
and help them to become more interested in im- 
proving their own condition and in bettering 
the civic life; and as these agents insure the 
people and collect in what may be only a small 
premium, this being turned into the great in- 
surance fund has helped to build up the five 
and three-quarter billions of assets, and these 
assets in turn go to our railroad treasurers, 
Government officials, public utility companies 
and personal borrowers. These people do not 
keep the money, but spend it for material and 
wages, so that the people who pay the premiums 
get the money back, because it is really the 
workmen who mine our metal and coal, gather 
the lumber from our forests, make it up into 
furniture or use it in building our homes. The 
workmen gather the crops, quarry the stone, 
make the brick and build the locomotives. The 
assets of the life insurance companies help to 
fill the workman’s pay envelope, and he in turn 
spends this for food and clothing, which calls 
for increased activities and buildings; so that 
the man who pays only $20 a year for a thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance contributes to- 
wards the fund that enables the companies to 
take the bonds that help to push the railroad 
across the continent, open up the country, build 
the cities with their streets and churches and 
schools, street cars and subways, thus giving 
better service to man. 

A large portion of the life insurance com- 
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panies’ assets is made up of money that was 
kept in the stocking or hid in the old teapot or 
buried down in the yard by the old smokehouse. 
Life insurance has been the means of bring- 
ing this money out from these inactive places 
of hiding and has put it in circulation, where 
it has not only earned something for the owner, 
but has been the means of keeping the inter- 
est rate down to where the progressive busi- 
ness man can afford to borrow money and de- 
velop his business. 


INTIMATE TEACHINGS OF INSURANCE 


Man when left to himself becomes selfish, 
and the very warmth of his heart seems to 
grow cold. Thousands of life insurance men 
day in and day out are going over this great 
country preaching to men the doctrine of love, 
which is the greatest thing in the world. The 
development of this great attribute is causing 
the husbands and fathers to arrange so that 
after their death their loved ones will be taken 
care of. You have seen how this unselfish 
spirit has been developed in men who a com- 
paratively short time ago felt that $5000 was 
sufficient insurance for their families are now 
earrying $50,000 and wish they could make it 
more. 

I know of no business that has developed as 
has life insurance in its endeavor to serve man- 
kind. The average estate lasts only about seven 
years, and then it is all gone on account of 
poor investments or reckless living. The in- 
surance companies were quick to notice this 
human weakness and put in their policies a 
privilege whereby the assured could arrange 
that the money be left with the company and 
a fair rate of interest drawn by the beneficiary 
annually or in shorter time payments. They 
have also arranged the monthly income policy, 
whereby the husband and father can definitely 
arrange that his loved ones will have a monthly 
income as long as they live, thus guaranteeing 
to the family that which is equivalent to the 
monthly pay envelope will continue to come after 
the laborer is long dead but not forgotten. This 
helps to educate the children, keep the family 
together, the pantry well stored with good 
things, and the fire burning brightly on the 
hearth. 


PROTECTION FOR WORKMEN 


Some of the life insurance companies are now 
issuing millions of insurance to employees, 
covering the burial fund for the employee and 
a weekly support to the dependents. The 
yearly expenses of these policies are paid by 
the employer. Another prominent company is 
issuing policies providing sick benefit, accident 
indemnity and burial fund, and some compa- 
nies are insuring their employees against sick- 
ness and death. Most of the companies now 
guarantee in their policies, if the assured 
should become totally or permanently disabled 
and unable to follow a gainful occupation, that 
his life insurance premiums will cease, and he 
can if he wishes draw a certain amount of the 
face value of the policy for a number of years, 
thus assuring him that he will have something 
to live on if he should become incapacitated 
for work. 


BUILDING A HOME 


A few of the life insurance companies offering 
mortgage loans on homes, with the provision 
that this loan will be paid off when the insur- 
ance policy, which the owner takes matures 
or becomes a claim. This is proving not only a 
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service to the assured, but a blessing to the 
community, because men by owning their homes 
take more of an interest in their town’s civic 
life and in keeping their houses and grounds 
fixed up. We frequently hear the expression 
that ‘“‘health is a great blessing.’’ Many a man 
and woman have gone in the past to an early 
grave because hygiene conditions had gotten 
bad in their community, or something had got- 
ten wrong with themselves and they had not 
taken the time to have the correction made be- 
fore it was too late. Life insurance is based on 
mortality, and it was very fitting that the life 
insurance companies should turn to a study of 
the things that will make communities healthier 
and men and women live longer. Five of the 
larger life insurance companies are making spe- 
cial efforts towards stimulating policyholders to 
personal and civic hygiene. Four companies 
make a practice that if an applicant cannot pass 
an examination they advise that applicant of 
his physical condition and how to improve it. 
Another company is providing for free peri- 
odical medical examinations of its policyholders, 
and another has formed a health association 
among its members. The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents had an open forum a few 
years ago for the discussion of things to pre- 
vent diseases. Papers were read by some of 
the best men in the country, and these papers 
were printed and distributed. A life extension 
bureau has been formed of several of the life 
insurance companies, which examines policy- 
holders and communicates the results of the 
examination to their family physicians. One 
company alone, at its own expense, has examined 
over 15,000 of its policyholders. 

Another large life company has issued to its 
policyholders a great many pamphlets and 
leaflets on health and diseases. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS OF LIVING 


Still another large company has developed a 
very extensive system of educating the people 
for fighting diseases and preventing sickness. 
It has circulated 140 million pamphlets and 
leaflets and magazine articles on tuberculosis, 
six million on the care of children, two and one- 
half million on teeth, tonsils and adenoids, 
two and one-half million on the health of the 
worker, six million on milk, five -million on 
flies and filth, six million on typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, measles, whooping cough, cancer, in- 
fantile paralysis and small pox; and it has 
distributed thirty-four million paper drinking 
cups. It has in one year exhibited health edu- 
cational booths at 125 county fairs, and has as- 
sisted the health officer in clean-up campaigns 
in over 250 cities. It has made a survey of 
several large cities to tabulate the amount 
and causes of sickness, it has helped authori- 
ties to secure funds for municipal sanatoriums 
and schoolhouses, co-operated with anti-tuber- 
culosis societies, and has helped the legislators 
and health officers to see the need for more ac- 
curate vital statistics. 

One insurance company has co-operated with 
the Federal Government in a survey covering 
forty-four States and three millions of lives in 
reference to unemployment. One life insurance 
company has for several years furnished free 
the services of trained nurses among_ sick 
policyholders. These nurses have made over 
seven million visits and have not only attended 
the sick, but have given instruction to the 
families in hygiene. The same company has 
entered into a kind of partnership with two 
States to see that their sick inhabitants should 
have the attention of trained nurses. This same 
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company has built a sanatorium for tubercu- 
losis employees, and in this sanatorium has 
not only treated about five hundred, but at the 
same time has been able to make a very in- 
telligent study of this terrible disease, and in 
two years’ time has discharged as cured 175. 
This same company is now paying for the work 
of taking over a whole town, making a survey 
to determine what inhabitants have tubercu- 
losis, then isolating the patients and giving 
them the proper treatment, with a view of 
finding out whether such a plan will entirely 
stamp out tuberculosis from a community. 

Think of the time, and it is coming, when in- 
stead of one in every four, three out of every 
four of the population will be insured, and the 
companies can then do even a greater welfare 
work. When we consider the wonderful strides 
in service to mankind that life insurance has 
made in the last decade, we feel that many of 
us will live t6 see the day when the people will 
realize that the great service of life insurance 
is the best avenue in life for care in sickness, 
to cover their losses in death, look after the 
sanitation in their community and finance the 
owning of their homes. 


ITS RELATION TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


It has been said: ‘Give the business man 
with ability health and credit and he can ac- 
complish almost the impossible.’’ We have seen 
above how life insurance is looking after a 
man’s health and is really adding years to his 
life. It is also proving a strong support to 
the heavy financial load of the business man or 
corporation. Out of our commerce of 500 
billions we are probably losing nine billions a 
year by bad credit, and paying three billions a 
year in interest. This total alone nearly equals 
the wealth of thrifty Switzerland. 

Men’s credit is built on the four C’s—character, 
capacity, capital and collateral. Character and 
ability, which are the bed-rock of business 
progress, lose by death much of their financial 
value, so that death is a real credit hazard 
which can and should be covered by life insur- 
ance. 

Bankers realize that one of their hardest 
tasks is to prevent temporary loans from be- 
coming permanent, and they are now endors- 
ing life insurance as never before, because ex- 
perience has shown that by means of its values 
it makes provision for the liquidation of the 
bank loans, it protects the bank in case of pre- 
mature death, and it has done more than any 
other one thing to successfully solve one of 
the greatest of all banking problems; namely, 
getting the people into the habits of frugality 
and thrift. 

Easy credit is the cause of many failures in 
life. When a debt is created plans and pro- 
vision should at the same time be made. It is 
becoming widely. known and recognized that 
the simplest and best way to make this pro- 
vision is by means of a life insurance policy. 
The Hon. Harvey L. Cooper, president of the 
Maryland State Banks Association, said re- 
cently: ‘Personally, I am of the opinion that 
nothing the banks could do would do as much 
to convert spendthrifts into capitalists as to 
insist more or less uniformly that borrowers 
should carry a reasonable amount of life insur- 
ance protection on the plan to liquidate loans 
in a reasonable length of time, that a better and 
surer provision for the payment.of a debt can 
better be made by a policy of life insurance 
than in any other way, and that the insistence 
on life insurance by bankers not only gives 
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them greater security, but, what is even more 
important, tends to inculcate that habit of thrift 
and frugality which is absolutely necessary to 
the wealth of a nation.”’ 

A. Barton Hepburn, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, said: ‘When 
a man comes to us to borrow money, we 
want to know how much life insurance he car- 
ries, not so much because of its bearing on his 
financial power, but as an indication of his 
type of mind, for the type of mind that induces 
a man to insure his life is the type of mind 
which makes for success in business.” 

The thinking credit men of the financial world 
are learning to consider not only a man’s prop- 
erty and the profitableness of his business, but 
are beginning to look well into those qualities 
that have led to his success, and the amount 
and kind of life insurance that he carries and 
to whom payable unfolds much valuable in- 
formation which will more and more, as time 
goes on, afford an excellent credit rating. The 
day is fast approaching, if it is not already 
here, when public knowledge of the amount of 
insurance that a man is carrying will contribute 
much to his credit standing in the community. 
And why not? For the average man who in- 
sures seeks no personal profit nor advantage 
for himself, but strives to protect his credit, 
shield his family and smooth for them the rough 
financial places in life after he has passed 
beyond the realm of personal activity. The 
power in man’s heart that moves him to take 
life insurance is love for his family, regard for 
his credit and provision for his old age. The 
financial world is recognizing that those quali- 
ties of heart and mind are the best basis for 
credit. 


RELATION TO BANKS 2. 


With the coming of the Federal Reserve 
Banks dawned a new day in our credit world. 
Strong financial men were put in charge and 
they soon discovered that there was urgent and 
growing need of an improvement in the char- 
acter of statements commonly furnished to 
bankers and others for purposes of obtaining 
credit. Each of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks prepared statement blanks for their mem- 
ber banks to have filled out by borrowers, and 
in these blanks we get a glimpse of the value 
they attach to life insurance as credit. 

In passing I will refer in detail to the state- 
ment of only one of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
and that is the one at Minneapolis. In their 
individual statement they ask for the amount 
of life insurance, and who is the beneficiary; in 
their firm statement they ask for the amount 
of insurance on the lives of the partners pay- 
able to the firm; and in their corporation state- 
ment they ask for the amount of life insur- 
ance carried on the officers and directors in 
favor of the corporation. It is also interesting 
to note that in these blanks, under the heading 
of assets, is listed the cash surrender value of 
all life insurance policies. The blanks of the 
Federal Reserve Banks at San Francisco, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Atlanta, New York 
and Richmond all ask very definitely about 
the borrower’s life insurance. 

The Royal, one of the largest banks in Canada, 
asks in its private and individual statement for 
the total amount of life insurance carried. 

The American Bankers Association is now 
getting out a new model blank, which, we have 
reason to believe, will include several questions 
regarding life insurance. 

All of this is done not with a view of assist- 
ing the business of life insurance, but because 
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these big financial men have realized by actual 
experience the wonderful service to credit that 
life insurance is able to render. 

Tom Randolph, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, says that in 
1910 his bank collected from life insurance $360, - 
000 on the lives of debtors. 

J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, says: 
“Men no longer think of life insurance in terms 
of protection alone, but now regard it as a con- 
structive force in commercial and financial life. 
It has become the basis of credit at the bank 
and is the foundation of many partnership 
agreements. It is the means by which the 
profits of a firm in days of prosperity may be 
harbored up for their days of adversity. No 
man engaged in active business can afford to be 
without life insurance, and the time is fast 
coming when creditors are going to require that 
the debtor insures his life just as he would 
his merchandise or his property. 

R. H. Hemphill, manager of the credit bureau 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at Atlanta, states: 
“In our opinion ninety-five per ,cent of the 
elements of success in any business originate 
in the personality of the management, to re- 
Place the loss of which life insurance offers the 
only medium, and we therefore regard life in- 
surance as a necessary addition to the tangible 
assets of any business venture.” 

Over forty bankers in the city of New York 
have gone on record as to the importance and 
necessity of life insurance for the protection 
of the business interest of the country. 


CREDIT MEN WANT INSURANCE CARRIED 


The National Association of Credit Men in 
their twenty-first annual convention at Pitts- 
burg, June, 1916, passed a resolution recom- 
mending that mercantile agencies when prepar- 
ing reports on merchants or enterprises should 
state whether or not the merchant has taken 
out life insurance for the benefit of his business. 

Some time ago Chas. J. Devlin, one of the 
wealthiest men in Kansas, failed, and with him 
went the First National Bank of Topeka and 
one Kansas City bank. While the papers were 
being prepared to surrender his insurance poli- 
cies for their cash value, Mr. Devlin died, and 
$667,000 of his life insurance was payable to the 
First National Bank of Topeka. This enabled 
the bank to pay all of its demands and have a 
surplus, so that the hard-earned savings of the 
depositors were secured. 

Life insurance on a bank’s head men and its 
borrowers makes the finest kind of a shock 
absorber for the bank, enabling it to run 
smoothly over some rough places that would 
otherwise smash it and bring a hardship on its 
depositors. 

James Park, Jr., when building the big steel 
plant, used all of his money and borrowed ex- 
tensively from his friends, whom he protected 
by means of life insurance. 

Charles Nector of Chicago carried $500,000. 
He died while enlarging his big department 
store, and the insurance money enabled his 
wife to carry on the business. 

Life insurance not only adds the face value of 
the policies to a man’s estate, but really helps 
to increase the value of his other securities, 
because if he died without insurance a good 
many of those securities would have to be sec- 
rificed in order to secure the ready cash neces- 
sary. 

CAUSES OF FAILURES 

According to Bradstreet’s report there were 

21,651 failures in the United States and Canada 
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during 1915. Of these failures 20,251, over 
ninety-five per cent, were capitalized for $5000 
or less, and some of these failures could have 
been avoided had sufficient life insurance been 
carried. 

There is no question but that life insurance 
is giving a wonderful service to mankind, but 
that service is as yet only in its infancy, and 
the enlargement of that service rests mainly 
on the shoulders of the life insurance man. 

Ours is a service of education, and we should 
help men to see the importance of not only in- 
suring their future credit, but protecting their 
families and of saving up for that proverbial 
“rainy day’’ which comes in every man’s life 
when he cannot work. A man may buy a horse, 
a bill of goods, or a farm whenever he wishes. 
He may be able to get his insurance to-day, but 
to-morrow he may have to face the sad mes- 
sage, ‘‘Too late.’’ Twenty-five thousand of the 
men declined for insurance last year could have 
gotten it all right if they had applied for it 
sixty days earlier. 

Service is one of the greatest things in our 
lives, and fcPtunate is the man who is in 
life insurance work, which gives unlimited 
opportunity for service to mankind. Festus 
J. Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis, who is considered by 
many as the greatest banker in the West, said 
recently in a public address that he regarded 
every man and woman who solicited and secured 
life insurance in this nation a public benefactor, 
and that he regarded every life insurance com- 
pany in this nation a philanthropic association. 

“We are, just. as big as the things we do,”’ 
says President Wilson, ‘‘and just as small as 
the things we leave undone.” 

You and I are in the greatest business in 
the world, and the insurance man has grown 
with the great business he represents, for the 
strongest men in active business life to-day 
in each community are to be found among the 
general agents, managers and agents of life in- 
surance companies. 

The man who wins is the average man, 

Not built on any peculiar plan, 

Not blest with any peculiar luck, 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 

Men, we are building for the future! We 
have unquestionably reached the hour for bigger 
and broader things, and every life insurance 
man is hearing the great altruistic call—Service 
to Mankind! Our success is measured, not 
by what the world gives to us, but by what 
we give to the world. 


Colonial Life Changes 


A number of promotions and changes have 
been announced by the Colonial Life of Jersey 
City. Among them are the following: 

Thomas Van Brunt, manager, Greensburg; 
Henry G. Roth, assistant manager, Greensburg; 
H. Hennell, assistant manager, Williamsburg; 
R. Heden, assistant manager, Hoboken; M. Mad- 
den, assistant manager, Newburgh; J. Kollen- 
berg, transferred from Hoboken to Williamsburg 
as assistant; C. A. Meixall, assistant manager, 
Easton; J. Hogan, assistant manager, New- 
burgh; G. E. Stanwood, transferred from New- 
burgh to Harrisburgh as manager; E. W. Cran- 
mer, manager, Millville; William M. Carswell, 
assistant manager, Newburgh; R. W. Adams, 
assistant manager, Camden; T. Van Brunt, as- 
sistant manager, Mt. Vernon; L. Bohne, assis- 
tant manager, North Hudson; J. H. Morgan, 
transferred from North Hudson to Jersey City 
as assistant manager. 
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SUMMER CAMPAIGN 





Prepare for the Times When Business 
Will Be Dullest 





CULTIVATE OLD POLICYHOLDERS 





The 





Call Upon Men You Have Written Before 
Results Will Astound You 


That the mid-summer season is not the best 
in the year in which to develop records in the 
life insurance field is true. It is the part of 
wisdom, therefore, to prepare against that 
season of extreme heat and vacations by doing 
everything possible to increase the records 
during the next few weeks. In order to help 
in that laudable undertaking we append a few 
suggestions that may serve. 

In the first place, it is a very good policy to 
cultivate your policyholders to the point of 
friendship if possible. Seek to impress them 
with your friendliness and with your interest 
in them. We have known cases where the life 
insurance agent was actually paid by some of 
his clients for advice given upon insurance 
matters. His policyholders consulted him upon 
occasion, just as people do their physician or 
their lawyer. If you can so impress yourself 
upon the people whom you insure you will find 
that it will work out to your advantage in 
many ways. 

Here is a point worth trying, too. After 
you have insured some one who seems to be a 
broad-gauged business man of pleasing per- 
sonality who is likely to have many friends 
and a large acquaintance, and you are reason- 
ably certain that he is not only satisfied but 
well pleased with his policy, suggest to him 
that he give you the names and addresses of 
three or four of his acquaintances to whom 
you may go, using his name as an introducer. 

If you could make, say, two new policy- 
holders by that means—just two—and then if 
you could repeat the operation with these last 
two and continue in the same ratio for six 
removes from your beginning, you would have 
a lot of new policyholders and a similar num- 
ber of new commissions in your pocket. 

This may sound fantastic or too good to be 
true, but give it a try-out and then let us see 
what the result will be. 

And even if the plan does not work out to 
the extent that we have outlined it will enable 
you to extend your acquaintance and to bring 
your company and its contracts before an in- 
creasingly large number of people. 

Then, of course, there are a lot of other sug- 
gestions that come to mind. Some of these 
are so old that they are brand-new to the new 
agent of this generation. 

For instance, keep in close, very close, touch 
with the newly-married man. Again, remem- 
ber your prospect when age is about to change; 
you ought to have his date of birth and keep 
in close touch with him, for it might make a 
lot of difference when he insured. Then there 
is the partner in a firm or the member of a 
corporation, to say nothing of the member of 
a church which is trying to pay off a mortgage. 

All of these, and others, are ripe for insur- 
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ance, and it is “up to you” to “get there” the 
first of the solicitors, and: then you are likely 
to land the business whether your rate is the 
lowest or not. 

And above all things stand fast. Don’t grow 
weary, disheartened and hopeless. Bear in 
mind that historic sentence of General Grant's, 
“T shall fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer,” and take courage as you think of it, 
and make up your mind to do the same. 

Of course, some one may, and probably will, 
say, “Huh! it’s easy enough to say don’t get 
discouraged, but it’s another thing to act upon 
the suggestion.” : 

Well, let’s see—it’s not going to help a lot to 
grow discouraged, is it? Answer, “No, it is 
not.” In fact, it’s not going to help any, is it? 
Answer, “No, it is not.” As a matter of fact 
it will absolutely retard your progress and 
stand in the way of your success, won’t it? 
Answer, “Yes, it will.’ And possibly if you 
give in to the feeling and allow yourself to 
become the prey of the “blue devils” of discon- 
tent, fear and failure, you may become so 
disheartened, downcast and reckless that you 
will begin to spend a lot of your canvassing 
time in the convenient saloon, and from that 
time on your descent of the toboggan will be 
rapid. Do you follow the argument, Mr. 
Agent, and don’t you acknowledge its force? 
If you do, then where is the sense of inviting 
disaster by giving in to what is purely a mental 
condition in the first place. 

No! Keep going ahead. Don’t stop because 
your success in actual business secured is a 
negligible quantity; you may have laid the 
foundation for some splendid business to be 
secured later on. 


Solid Gold 


It was once said concerning a man who had 
gone down and down until he took to peddling 
the stock of a concern which he knew, and 
many men knew, was absolutely worthless, 
“That man has got so low that he prefers to 
sell crooked stuff.” 

There are very few of us who like to 
swindle our fellows. Most men could not sell 
anything which they knew was worthless. And 
one of the great advantages of soliciting for 
an industrial company is that the agent is 
offering a commodity which can be likened to 
solid gold. What holds back some agents 
from the success which they might have is that 
they do not appreciate at its full value the 
commodity which they offer. 

Think of it for a moment! Try to imagine 
some other commodity which could be offered 
to the public which has the intrinsic value of 
life insurance! Think of all the riffraff which 
is hawked from door to door, some of it worth 
about one per cent of the price asked and 
some of it worth less than nothing! For there 
are a multitude of things which people buy 
which they would be better without and for 
which they pay money that should be held in 
their own pockets. 

When a solicitor asks a man or woman to 
buy life insurance he is requesting that man or 
woman to safeguard in a practical way his or 
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herself or those who are loved. What other 
kind of commodity is hawked through the 
streets which has that inherent value? 

Hold up your head and look your prospect 
in the eye. You are offering him something 
as different from other commodities as solid 
gold is different from tinsel. 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

A number of changes have been announced by 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 

Assistant Superintendent E. G. Lewis, Dan- 
ville, has resigned and Agent C. W. Lewis has 
been offered this assistancy. 

Assistant Superintendent J. Maley, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has resigned and General Assistant 
W. C. Robison will assume his assistancy. 

In place of Assistant Superintendent J. S. 
Martin, Washington, D. C., resigned, General 
Assistant W. F. Doyle has been appointed regu- 
lar assistant. 

Assistant Superintendent E. G, Thompson, 
Wilmington, N. C., resigned to take an agency 
in Durham, N. C. Agent S. W. Huxford has 
been appointed assistant to succeed him. 

Agent J. C. Brewer, Terre Haute, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent to succeed 
Assistant E. E. Lucas. 

Superintendent H. B. Beard has resigned and 
Agent C. A. Yocke has been appointed assistant 
to succeed him. 

Assistant Superintendent A. C. Davis, Wins- 
ton, N. C., has resigned to take an agency and 
Agent W. W. Brady of Concord has been pro- 
moted as assistant at Winston. 

Assistant Superintendent P. G. Atkins, Lynch- 
burg, Va., has resigned as assistant to take an 
agency and Agent A. S. Blankenship has been 
promoted assistant superintendent. 

Assistant Superintendent J. R. Jones, Green- 
ville, S. C., has resigned as assistant to iake 
an agency and Agent H. W. Marks, Greenville, 
has been promoted assistant superintendent. 

Agent H. E. Talbott, Petersburg, Va., has 
been promoted assistant superintendent. 

Agent C. A. Nicholas, Richmond, has been 
promoted assistant superintendent to succeed 
D. M. Goode, resigned on account of illness. 

Assistant Superintendent E. G. Lewis of Dan- 
ville, Va., has resigned, and Agent C. W. Lewis, 
Danville, has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent to succeed him. 

Assistant Superintendent J. S. Martin, re- 
signed, and General Assistant Superintendent 
W. F. Doyle has been appointed regular assis- 
tant to succeed him. 

Opinion on Reinstatement of Policy 

Where an insurance policy had been forfeited 
for non-payment of premium and reinstated as 
the result of false representations as to the 
physical condition of the insured, the New 
York Court of Appeals held, in the case of Mc- 
Cormack vs. Security Mutual Life of Bingham- 
ton, that a waiver by the company on the ground 
of constructive notice of the facts at the time 
of reinstatement could not be predicated upon 
a knowledge of such facts by the company’s 
cashier at the local office and its field superin- 
tendent, neither of whom by the express terms 
of the policy was charged with any duty of is- 
suing policies, their reinstatement, or the 
waiver of conditions. The court further held 
that in measuring a year’s life of a policy, after 
which it was incontestable under certain condi- 
tions, the time was to be computed, not from the 
date of the renewal receipt, but from the date 
of reinstatement. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Individual Accomplishments Have Won 
Merited Promotions 








AGENTS BUY LIBERTY BONDS 





What Has Been Going On in Many Fields—Some 
Excellent Records 

The Prudential has made a substantial sub- 
scription to the Liberty Loan Bonds and the 
agency and home office forces have readily re- 
sponded to President Dryden’s call to the effect 
that individual members could subscribe for 
bonds and pay for them in small weekly in- 
stalments. This plan has met with ready re- 
sponse and the agency forces have been busy 
selling the bonds to friends and prospects, as 
well as buying them for themselves. 

Despite the fact that large numbers of the 
home office and agency staffs have been sum- 
moned to the country’s service, the reports from 
the home office indicate that the company’s busi- 
ness is maintaining a high standard of pro- 
duction. 

Several staff and district meetings have been 
held recently, and these have been well at- 
tended. The home office officials who have been 
in attendance have given many expressions of 
commendation for the loyalty of the men and 
have expressed gratification over the manner 
in which the agents have been producing both 
ordinary and industrial. 

On Monday, May 28, Gordon L. Neill was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at San Jose, 
Cal. (San Francisco 2 district), and on Monday, 
June 4, Willis D. Casey of Los Angeles 1, and 
Elmer S. Elliott of Seattle, Wash., were ad- 
vanced from agencies to the next higher rank 
in The Prudential service. 

On May 18, District Cashier S. B. Haines of 
Philadelphia 6 completed sixteen years of con- 
tinuous service with The Prudential, and on 
April 30, Miss Ella White, district clerk in the 
same office, celebrated her seventeenth anni- 
versary with the company. 

Assistant Superintendent A. M. Harmer, Jr., 
of Philadelphia 9, is leading the ‘‘Quaker city” 
in industrial. 

Agent Wm. Thomas, who operates under As- 
sistant Superintendent C. Perry of the Berwick 
assistancy, in the Hazelton district, recently 
completed twenty-two years of service with The 
Prudential. His fellow-workers arranged to 
honor him, and the event was celebrated by 
the writing of a splendid amount of industrial 
business. Congratulations to Mr. Thomas, and 
may he continue to meet with success and en- 
joy good health. 

H. F. Newlin, former agent in the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) district, has been advanced to the 
position of assistant superintendent in his home 
field. 

Independent Agent J. A. Goertz of Balti- 
more 1 is among the “top-notchers”’ in amount 
of ordinary net new business for the second 
quarter. 

During the present vear, including the week 
of May 21, Agent Bernhard Braunstein of the 
New York 6 district has a collection per cent 
of 110, arrears of but 25 per cent, while his 
advance payments are 441 per cent, these re- 
sults having been shown ona debit of large size. 
In addition, Mr. Braunstein’s ordinary and in- 
dustrial writings have been of a very satisfac- 
tory nature. 

Industrial leadership of the agents in the 
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Fairmont (W. Va.) district is being hotly con- 
tested. Two members of the staff, W. E. Baker 
and D. L. McCue, are running ‘‘nip and tuck,” 
and there is no telling which one will emerge 
the winner at the close of the first half-year. 
Mr. Baker, however, holds the commanding po- 
sition, including the figures of May 28. 

Agent Clyde Humphrey of the Peoria (IIl.) 
district is evidently after big ordinary honors 
this year, judging from the showing made thus 
far. 

Agent G. L. Spangenberger, also of Peoria, is 
doing commendable work in the industrial 
branch. 

In the Davenport (Iowa) district Agent L. J. 
Goodsman is making splendid ordinary pro- 
gress. 

Superintendent A. W. Kendall of South Bend., 
Ind., has completed fifteen years of continuous 
and commendable work, and has been admitted 
to membership in Class C of The Prudential Old 
Guard. Mr. Kendall has been presented with 
the gold badge, emblematic of his period of ser- 
vice with the company, and his friends and co- 
workers wish him many years of signal suc- 
cess. 

Agent Pagnano of the Providence 1 district is 
making an exceptionally fine record in indus- 
trial for 1917. His collections are being main- 
tained at a very satisfactory figure and the 
arrears indicate careful attention to the in- 
terests of his policyholders. 

In the Brockton (Mass.) district Agent M. J. 
Flynn is the leading ordinary producer. It is 
pleasing to note that his industrial collections 
are much above the standard and the advance 
payments indicate that the debit is in a very 
healthy condition. 

The ordinary record of Agent P. T. A. Eno of 
the Lowell (Mass.) district is such that the 
other agents in that territory should try to 
closely press him in the contest for the lead. 

It is pleasing to note the favorable indutsrial 
results obtained by Agent G. A. Knight of the 
Salem (Mass.) district. The collections recorded 
on his debit are indicative of continued progress. 





Prompt Cash Settlements 

Two insurance agents—a Yankee and an Eng- 
lishman—were bragging about their rival 
methods. The Britisher was holding forth on 
the system of prompt payment carried out by 
his people—no trouble, no fuss, no attempt to 
wriggle out of settlement. 

“If the man died to-night,’ he continued, 
“his widow would receive her money by the 
first post to-morrow morning.” 

“You don’t say?’”’ drawled the Yankee. “See 
here, now, you talk of prompt payment! Waal, 
our office is on the third floor, forty-nine stories 
high. One of our clients lived in that forty- 
ninth story and he fell out of the window. We 
handed him his check as he passed.—The Globe. 





New York Life Men Buy Many Bonds 

The New York Life has subscribed $5,000,000 
more to the Liberty Loan, making its aggre- 
gate subscription $10,000,000. The home office 
employees have readily taken advantage of the 
offer of the company to subscribe. Up to June 
6 the following subscriptions by employees had 
been recorded: 


Home office, 1424 subscribers, out of 1599 


CUMIN oon dacs ccccncedgacecicanees $197,050 
Branch offices, 503 subscribers.......... 134,200 
Drawing Nylics, 528 subscribers........ 237,600 


Total 2,455 subscribers for...... $568,850 
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NO SUCH FELLOW 





The Man Who Boasts of What He 
Systematically Puts in the Bank 





DOES NOT KEEP IT UP 
Good Intentions Many Times Fail—It’s a Good 
Thing for the Agent to Insure 
Himself 


A lawyer, well past middle age, who had 
known the affairs of hundreds of his clients, 
raised his hand warningly when he happened 
to hear somebody remark in his hearing, “On 
the fifteenth of every month I always put into 
a savings bank one-tenth of my income.” 

“Would you make that statement under 
oath?” asked the lawyer. 

The other laughed. “No,” he replied. “I 
ought to change that statement. That’s what 
I try to do. There are times, of course, when 
I can’t do it.” 

‘Exactly,” remarked the lawyer. “I have 
yet to meet the man who for even two years, 
month in and month out, has placed a definite 
amount in a savings bank. I am firmly con- 
vinced that there is no such man.” 

Anything that is voluntary on the part of 
the individual is uncertain, and of all uncer- 
tain things is the setting aside of a definite por- 
tion of the income as voluntary savings. 

The trouble is that the fellow suddenly 
wants something, or his wife or kids wants 
something, that he didn’t take into account. 
Savings mean self-denial for the individual 
and family, and self-denial needs a good, 
stout prop. Its base is wobbly, and a box of 
cigars, or even chocolate sundaes, will topple 
it over. 

You, Mister Solicitor, are so used to pre- 
senting arguments for insurance protection to 
others that any one would suppose you could 
canvass yourself and your own folks. Suppose 
for a moment you get the hook into your own 
gullet and take a flyer at landing yourself. 

Don’t you wish that when you took to the 
trade you had hitched onto the biggest endow- 
ment policy you dared take? You know that 
most of your attempts at saving have been so 
silly that you wouldn’t like to talk about them. 
Sometimes you've put a little money aside and 
ended by buying what might be called in- 
definite options on a peanut-raising industry 
on an island of the Milky Way. 

Good, old, straight, plain endowment insur- 
ance is the only method by which ninety-nine 
plus per cent ever get a grip on any savings. If 
you haven't learned that, O ye life insurance 
talkers, ye need a course in kindergarten eco- 
nomics ! 

This is a straight canvassing document, in- 
tended for the canvasser himself. And you 
need it; never did any class need it more. And 
you need endowment insurance. You need it 
more imperatively than other workers because 
of the uncertainty of the results of your 
efforts. A man ona salary can make up his 
budget for the future months with a degree of 
certainty. The insurance solicitor cannot. 
And if the man on a salary needs a prop for 
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his self-denial, the solicitor needs that prop far 
more. 

lf you, Mister Industrial Agent, have a few 
hundreds salted away in a bank, hit it for that 
bank, take out half of the savings and buy a 
little single-premium endowment policy. Then 
take a monthly-payment endowment. If you 
have no savings bank account, hit it for your 
home office and hitch to an endowment policy. 

When the endowment period is over, get the 
address of the fellow who writes this and 
wire him how you feel. 


Curiosity 

You may remember the story of an inquisi- 
tive passenger on a Mississippi river steam- 
boat who edged up to a one-legged fellow 
passenger. 

“Fine day!” said the inquisitive fellow. 

“Splendid!” agreed the one-legged man. 

There was a pause in the conversation. 

“That?” asked the inquisitor, pointing to the 
peg which served for a leg. 

“What about it?” 

“Say, old man, how did you lose it?” 

“If you won't ask another question I'll tell 
you. It was bit off.” 

Any mystery, from only one leg to a dyed 
mustache, is deeply interesting to all of us. 
The fiction writer makes use of this; if he 
didn’t nobody would ever read his fiction. He 
leads the reader on and on, until at an unex- 
pected moment curiosity is satisfied. if they 
are not to fall flat, after-dinner stories must 
have the unexpected climax. And anyone 
who desires to interest his fellows must always 
have something up his sleeve which will arouse 
curiosity. 

An agent who writes his hundreds of thous- 
ands of business a month says that he always 
begins by trying to arouse the curiosity of his 
prospects. He hints that he has something 
out of the ordinary to present, something un- 
usual. He’s got it, all right. Life insurance, 
the plainest kind of a life policy, is a very 
unusual business proposition. This agent at- 
tempts in every way to arouse and hold the 
curiosity of his prospects. All good salesmen 
of all commodities do the same. 

The industrial agent has a proposition to 
present to any man which can be presented in 
a novel way and a way to arouse curiosity. 
The man has heard of life insurance, but not 
one man in a thousand has thought of it, for 
instance, as a plan for buying a little place in 
the country, where he can retire in old age. 
A five hundred dollar endowment policy costs 
very little each month in premiums, and five 
hundred dollars will buy a small farm in the 
isolated farming regions of New England. 
This is only an example of one way to look 
at a small endowment policy. 

The ordinary life policy can be suggested as 
a means for proving to a man’s wife and 
family that their interest is considered by the 
wage-earner. There is many a man whose 
pride will cause him to insure when other 
arguments are futile. Every man desires that 
his folks shall think of him as willing to sacri- 
fice something for their advantage. The in- 
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dustrial agent can suggest to his man that he 
loves his family and that he has a plan to 
present for providing for them in case of death 
of the provider. 

“You ought to take a policy’ is the very 
poorest method for approaching a prospect, 
“You want that dear little Nellie girl to keep 
out of a factory. If anything should happen 
to you I suppose you’ve got things fixed up all 
right?” This is far better. 

Arouse the curiosity of your prospect. And 
keep his curiosity aroused until he is interested, 


Cancer Mortality Among Wage Earners 

The larger life insurance companies are 
closely observing their mortality experience 
from cancer. This they have done because of 
the great public interest in this disease and, 
more especially, because the figures published 
by the United States Census Bureau have indi- 
cated an increase in the cancer mortality rate. 
The results of an investigation of cancer mor- 
tality of insured wage earners show, however, 
that in 1916 an actual decrease in the rate oc- 
curred. In the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, industrial department, 6389 deaths 
from cancer were registered in 1916, and the 
rate per hundred thousand living was 70.8. In 
the year 1915 the rate was 72.1, which repre- 
sents a fall of nearly two per cent in the rate 
in one year. The decrease in the rate in 1916 
over 1915 was greater than that registered for 
any previous year. 

It is of great interest to observe that the 
cancer death rate, when considered by organ or 
part affected, does not show the same rate of 
decrease as that referred to above. The rate for 
cancer of the stomach and liver increased 
slightly. On the other hand, the more acces- 
sible forms of cancer, such as those affecting 
the peritoneum, intestines and rectum, showed 
a slight decrease, and cancers of the female 
genital organs, which are quite accessible and 
readily diagnosed, showed a very marked de- 
crease—from 14.3 to 13.0 per hundred thousand. 
Cancer of the breast, also an accessible form of 
the disease, showed a decrease in the mortality 
rate between the two years studied. Taken al- 
togther, the record for 1916 is decidedly en- 
couraging. The following table shows the rates 
for the two years 1915 and 1916, respectively, by 
organ or part affected: 

TENDENCY OF CANCER MORTALITY AMONG 
NINE MILLION WHITE INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS 


1916 1915 
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The cancer rate among white lives (70.8 per 
100,000) was higher than among colored lives 
(61.8 per 100,000). 
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The Supreme Moment 

In one of his books Thoreau states his creed 
as to his life. He tells his reader that his chief 
desire has always been to live in the passing 
moment. That’s a magnificent rule for poet, 
philisopher, agent, millhand—every man, 
woman and child. Indeed, no one ever made 
any considerable success without following out 
this rule. Yet most of us forget it and waste 
most of our thought, whatever we do with our 
time, in thinking about the past or in trying to 
look into the future. 

The passing moment is the supreme moment, 
far more important than any other moment of 
our lives. 

Thig is a mighty encouragement to us all. 
For to a considerable extent we can shape the 
present moment as we will. And if we fully 
realize that no past moment of our existence 
has chains to bind us in this supreme moment 
of our lives we see that we are free and can 
do what we like with ourselves. 

Don’t worry about past failure. Let the past 
bury itself. Don’t worry about the future. It 
was the wisest man who ever trod this earth 
who said, “Take no thought for the morrow.” 
Of course, no man can live the passing moment 
as he should live it without taking thought for 
the morrow, but it will not be the thought 
which the great teacher had in mind. The 
thought which we should not take is the worry 
whether our present effort will prove success- 
ful. That is worry over something which we 
can never shape for ourselves. 

Let us live in the passing moment, and let 
us think of the future with hope and of our 
past troubles and mistakes not at all. 


Range 

It is said that the enemy have constructed 
cannon which can drop a shell at a distance of 
twenty-two miles. Think of aiming a gun 
from the City Hall and dropping a shot in the 
Oranges in New Jersey! That’s a kind of 
miracle. Perhaps the time may come when a 
cannon can be placed in New York which can 
drop shot in the city of Albany. The effective 
range of cannon during Revolutionary days 
was probably less than a mile. Multiply one 
by twenty-two and think of future possibilities. 

We can compare men to cannon. There are 
lots of men whose range has never been de- 
veloped. They are in the one-mile class. Some 
are even in the putty-blower class. But there 
are others who thunder way across a continent 
and around the world. And the strange thing 
about it is that all men have much the same 
powers of propulsion for their utterances. 
And the projectiles are made up of the same 
words. 

You might think that it is because some men 
are in high position that their range is so 
enormous. But although this is sometimes the 
case, it has been true over and over again that 
an obscure man-cannon has had a greater 
range than any of his fellows. It all depends 
upon the initial momentum of the projectile 
and the projectile itself. It was an obscure 
farmer who at Concord Bridge fired the shot 
“Heard Round the World,” and most people 
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do not know that a poet by the name of Key 
wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Mind 
you, it wasn’t Longfellow, or Bryant, or 
Emerson. 

The industrial agent deals in words. Words 
are powerful things. They have changed the 
destinies of empires and have many times 
brought men to the stake and gallows. It be- 
hooves every dealer in words to think over 
carefully what he is about to say. 

Those who deal in any commodity get so 
used to handling the stuff that they grow care- 
less. And the reason why so many agents do 
not make the impression that they desire to 
make is their careless use of words. What you 
have to say must be fitted to the occasion and 
to the hearer; and as no two men are alike; it 
follows that if the words are to have weight 
each time they must be different. 

Study your prospect. Do not talk with him 
until you know his occupation and something 
concerning him. Then talk to him, and not to 
the mass. And vary your talk from day to 
day. Don’t go on repeating the same old lingo. 
This is difficult, but, like all difficult things, he 
who practices it will segregate himself from 
the many who learn their little pieces and 
never change them. 

The industrial agent need not trouble him- 
self much concerning the range of his pro- 
jectiles. Momentum is what he is after. And 
momentum can only come from earnestness. 
Cultivate your earnestness in your trade by 
making yourself familiar with the vast benefits 
which life insurance is conferring on the wage- 
earner. There always will be earnestness and 
enthusiasm if the agent realizes what his own 
company and the many companies are doing to 
make life more easy for the community. 


Gone to the Colors 

The following members of the staff of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia have been 
ealled into military service: 

Assistant T. B. Lamar, Phoenix-Girard, Ala., 
resigned to join the army. 

Agent C. S. Goore, Salisbury, N. C., resigned 
to join the army. 

Agent P. V. Cheek, Rocky Mount, N. C., re- 
signed to join the army. 

Agent J. G. Galvin, Washington, D. C., re- 
signed to join the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Agent W. B. Shropshire, Concord, N. C., re- 
signed to join Quartermaster’s Army Corps. 

Agent L. L. McKinney, Savannah, Ga., resigned 
to join Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Agent G. G. Willis, Greer, S. C., resigned to 
join Coast Artillery. 

Agent P. E. Turner, Atlanta ,Ga., resigned to 
join army. 

Agent J. T. Richardson, Roanoke, Va., re- 
signed to join Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Agent F. E. Fagot, Third Orleans, La., re- 
signed to join army. 

Superintendent H. B. Beard, Wheeling, W. Va., 
resigned to join army. 

Agent T. J. Ronzie of Newport News has re- 
signed to join the Coast Artillery. 

Agents B. J. Felton and W. L. Goode of the 
Richmond district force have resigned to enlist 
in the United States Navy. 

Agent P. L. Martin of Salisbury has resigned 
to join the United States cavalry. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Review of Notable Events and Happen- 
ings During the Month 





PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 





Campaign in _ Pittsburg—Individual 
Accomplishments—Local Meetings 


Special 


Harry Gardiner, former assistant superin- 
tendent of the Bridgeport weekly premium 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life, has 
been promoted to the office of traveling auditor 
of the Eastern New York State general agency, 
under the management of general agent Harry 
S. Haskins, with headquarters at Albany. Mr. 
yardiner has been promoted successively from 
agent to cashier, assistant superintendent and 
now traveling auditor of the general agency. 

The ten foremost weekly premium increase 
producers among the assistant superintendents 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life for the four 
months ending April, 1917, were: I. Levey, 
Brooklyn 2; F. F. K. Beck, New York 3; W. K. 
O’Conner, Boston; F. T. Winter, New York 3; 
S. Bochner, New York 2; L. P. Flauaus, East 
St. Louis; M. Breidenbach, Brooklyn 2; N. Mos- 
covitz, Brooklyn 1; W. P. Mason, New York 3; 
F. J. Carr, Cambridge. 

The ten leaders among the agents as weekly 
premium increase producers for the four months 
ending April, 1917, of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life were: J. C. Kulp, East St. Louis; 
C. F. Petersen, New Haven; J. Redfearn, Haver- 
hill; J. M. Rubin, Long Island City; Morris Ru- 
bin, New York 3; J. Newman, New York 4; J. G. 
Kahn, Long Island City; P. Corregia, Brook- 
lyn 1; J. Korecki, Pittsburgh 2; J. R. Gulley, 
Detroit. 

ASSISTANTS APPOINTED 

A number of important changes have been 
made in the agency force of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company during the 
past month. The following agents have been 
recently appointed to assistancies in the dis- 
tricts of their service: Elmer R. Kratt, Pitts- 
burg 1; Richard Kennedy, Paterson; Charles 
Dixon, Bridgeport; Carl S. Culbertson, Cincin- 
nati 2. 

Ellis Cramer has been promoted from agent 
at Philadelphia 1 to assistant at Chester, and 
Frederic J. Allen from agent at Syracuse to 
assistant at Utica. 

Assistant Arthur G. Daigneau has been trans- 
ferred from Long Island City to Jamaica, and 
John P. McCool, from Pawtucket to Brockton. 
Other changes are: Will A. Newton, from agent 
to application inspector at Malden: John P. 
Cannon, from claim adjuster at Springfield to 
application inspector and claim adjuster for 
Springfield proper; James P. O’Keefe, from ap- 
plication inspector at Springfield, to applica- 
tion inspector and claim adjuster for Holyoke 
and Northampton. ; 


QUALITY WEEK A SUCCESS 

Pittsburg 2 agency held a “special” week with 
“quality” as the watchword. The results were 
most praiseworthy, inasmuch as a total weekly 
premium writing of $39.07 and $28,000 ordinary 
was obtained. Assistant G. Hardy’s staff car- 
ried the honors with $9.06 industrial and $650 
ordinary, and was presented with a silk Ameri- 
ean flag. 

On the evening of May 10 the staff of the 
Philadelphia 2 agency met at the rooms of the 
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Philadelphia 3 agency, kindly offered for the 
occasion by Superintendent Woodworth, to cele- 
brate the close of a contest held during the 
month of April, during which the staffs of 
Assistant Superintendents Peberdy, Kelly and 
Weisenburger defeated the staffs of Superin- 
tendents West, Rich and Fortmuller. The losers 
acted as hosts and furnished a fine buffet lunch, 
also a splendid evening’s entértainment, con- 
tributed to by Agents Campbell, McGlone, Burke, 
Dickel, Williams, Lawler, Jones and others, 
also the popular clerk of the office, ‘‘Tommy”’ 
Lawler. 

While the occasion was a social one, business 
being practically tabooed for the evening, every- 
body went away with the determination to 
further improve on the work of the agency. It 
may be confidently predicted that 1917 will be 
the banner year of the Philadelphia 2 agency. 

The whole agency corps of the Pawtucket dis- 
trict met in the assembly room of that agency 
Thursday afternoon, May 10, to witness the rais- 
ing of a beautiful flag, purchased by the agency, 
and unfurled by the Misses Heys, Bennett and 
Sutton, while “The Star Spangled Banner’ was 
sung to the accompaniment of a string trio, 
composed of Assistant Superintendent Size and 
Agents Gauvin and Bassett. Then followed a 
salute to the flag by the entire assembly, the 
recitation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address by 
Master Derosier, son of Assistant Superinten- 
dent Derosier, and ‘“‘The Flag of the Free,’’ re- 
cited by Inspector Broadbent. 

The occasion, which was marked by great 
enthusiasm, was brought to a close by the sing- 
ing of ‘“‘America’”’ by the assembled company. 

The following additional promotions have just 
been announced by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company: Frederick M. Muller, 
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agent to assistant superintendent at Brooklyn 1; 
Elroy W. Jenkins, agent to assistant superin- 
tendent at Syracuse; Joseph Grossman, agent 
to assistant superintendent at Cleveland 1; 
Arnold Ziment, agent to assistant superintendent 
at Chicago 1; Nicholas J. Doran, agent to assist- 
ant superintendent at Waterbury; Thomas J. 
Higgins, clerk to assistant superintendent at 
large at Boston. 


Conservative Life Appointments 

The Conservative Life Insurance Company of 
America has announced the appointment of 
Joseph E. Roy as manager of the new Calumet 
district, with headquarters at Indiana Building, 
Gary, Ind. 

Mr. Roy started with the Metropolitan as an 
agent on a debit at Hammond, Ind., June 12, 
1911, from which position he resigned March 16, 
1912, to take a superintendency with the Public 
Savings of Indianapolis at Hammond, which po- 
sition he held until September 7, 1914, when he 
was promoted to the managership of the Calumet 
district for the same company, from which po- 
sition he resigned May 12, 1917, to go with the 
Conservative Life of South Bend. 

Mr. Roy has been a leader in ordinary produc- 
tion every year since 1912, and he was the joint 
leader in increase, both industrial and ordinary, 
in 1918, 1914 and 1916. 

The company also announces the appointment 
of Harry Jacobson, formerly with the Public 
Savings at Gary, Ind., as superintendent at Gary, 
District 2 

Other appointments include those of John H. 
Price, formerly superintendent for the Public 
Savings at eee as superintendent at East 
Chicago; W. F. Haynes, formerly superintendent 
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for the Public Savings at Hammond and La 
Fayette, as superintendent at Hammond, Ind, 
District 1; Joseph Butkus, formerly superin- 
tendent for the Public Savings as superinten- 
dent in Indiana Harbor, but has his office at 
East Chicago; Louis I. Konecki, formerly super- 
intendent for the Public Savings, as superin- 
tendent at Gary, Ind., District 2; Robert FB, 
Duncan, formerly with the Public Savings, as 
superintendent of agents at Hammond, Digs- 
trict 2 


Places Large Group Insurance 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
announces that it has placed a group life in- 
surance policy on one hundred employees of the 
Levinson Shoe Company of Rochester, N. Y., no 


employee to have less than $1000 worth of life 7 


insurance. 

It is understood that the group will be enlarged 
materially when the shoe company moves to F 
more commodious quarters and increases its 
number of employees. The policy was placed ~ 
by Agent M. 8. Jacobson of one of the Pruden- | 
tial’s Rochester offices, in charge of Superin- 7 
tendent W. P. Howard. ; 

Many large firms throughout the country are © 
proving their patriotism to business by ingsur- 
ing large groups of employees, and this Roch- 
ester firm, after investigating the plan, has en- | 
dorsed it by the issuance of this big policy of 
over $100,000. 


Among the best and most practical endorsements re- 4 


cently received at this office as to the value and service 
of Tue Sprecrator is one from Gilbert 'C. Brown, Jr. 
State agent of the National Life, who writes: “I 
have subscribed to and read Tue Spectator for nearly 


twenty-five years.” 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By 
W. Meador, Jr. 

This york, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 


Price per copy, cloth bound, 50 cents. 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been poreent to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted A accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages‘published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WiLtiAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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